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ANCIENT INMAN GENEALQ&EES AND CHRONOLOGY 

By F. K, PARGITER, M.A. 

rilHE subject that 1 venture to discuss in this paper 
is one that umy nceni surprising and even fantastic, 
and yet., if any orderliness can be introduced into the 
earliest Indian ues, it can only be attained by examining 
jissd coordinating all the genealogical and ijuaai-Meftorica! 
data which have been handed down In Sanskrit books. 
The subject has been before my mind for many yarn®, 
and it has been only after long consideration of all the 
relevant inform at ion, which 1 b fives been able to collect out 
of nil tho^e books* especially the Epics and Puranaa, that 
\l 3iu£ seemed to me some measure of order may Ise educed 
out of the elites of material That information h eon- 
d. used in the following pages, and no statement w made 
without citing the authorities that support it. I may say 
tliut the couelusiOiifi set out here w r ere not reached from 
any preconceived ideas, except tide one (if it merits that 
description h that the ancient ksatriyu ] iterate desi-rven 
to be extern itt ?d from a common-sense point of view on. the 
fiuppoftitin [i L ] i a t it n my eon tai n ge n ui ne trad i t i oi j . ho wever 
much distorted In the course of time. It was <tnly after 
investigating the subject piecemeal, full owing each detail 

nu* iPia 1 
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Into otter details to which it led and continually re¬ 
arranging them a* their number mid mutual relations 
developed, that sonn-thing definite seemed at iifst t<> 
emerge (Mit of the chaos, and then gradually the subject 
seemed to shape itself into some degree of order. Even if 
my views shuiild nut commend themselves to others, yet 
the material collected here and the method of treatment 
may. T hope, be of some service to others in elucidating the 
subject Hit! I'-rto ancient Indie has appeared rather lik.' 
n , view in a photograph, with the various .listunt objects 
shown, it is true, yet soiuewliaL flattened in perspective - 
iiml it has been my endeavour in this paper to apply 
the stereoscopic process to it, ho ay to make the vista oi 
the past stand out in something like its true distnuce*- 

It k a commonplace that early history concern* itself 
almost entirely with celebrated men and their personal 
deeds. Nothing more than that can then be expected 
in the accounts that have come down to us about undent- 
India, and on the whole that is all that Is ofioreJ in 
Sanskrit Imofes, if wo consider t.h- matter that is primarily 
get tea logical or ijunai-historical and the stories introduced 
therein to explain or illustrate it. 

In ancient India there wore two classes of celebrated 
men kings and rishi* ('this word may fairly be Anglicise!; 
and early Indian chronicles deal almost wholly with Lhem. 
A remarkable distinction must, however, Ijc noted between 
the genealogical accounts uf kings and rishi.y, A kings 
life was conditioned by hi* family, his capital, and his 
territories. The rishi's life had no such bounds; bis youth 
w.-lh spent in the hermitage of some spiritual preceptor 
whose teaching he desired, and after he had finished his 
studies his life was passed wherever he chose to fix his 
hermitage, or in any capital where a king welcomed his 
ministrations, or in any spot where lie could bfit carry 
out austerities (trqias). The kings belonged to dynasties, 
ami were proud of and cherished the memory and fame of 
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Lhdr ftitcfstom The rinhw developed no mate priestly 
Bucresrion ; they cartel little about preserving particulars 
of their lineage, though a patronymic or ffotr,i name 
aUttted descent in most families Kings hoped to transmit 
thoir realm and lineage, enhanced by their own fauns, bo an 
enduring posterity. The riskis sought eminence in sacred 
ermlitiou and the power of austerities, and their successors 
vr^re their spiritual rather than their natural etuis. With 
kin«** the dynasty was the great idea, each king being 
a link in its perpetuation and citation. With the ndns 
Huereil lore was the great idea, each rishi being « lmk m 
transuiiBsion and glorification. Individual ambition existed 
among both classes, but the main result ultimately was 
thia—among kwtriyi* the royal dynasty formed the 
enduring memory, and among brahmans religious doctrine 
and priestly power constituted the permanent achievement 
li is clear, then, that, genealogical accounts and stom a of 
jttyal i xplaits were the essential features of the k*atriy* 
record, while genealogies were but a collateral detail with 
the undent brahmans Royal genealogies have l*mn 
handed down in many expositions; 1 brehmamcal 
genealogies can lmrdty he said to exist. The farmer 
Constituted one of the main subjects which every lump. 
WjU , expected to sei out ; the latter are nowhere mentioned 
as a mutter that required particular attention- Mu mage 
alliances were subjects of great moment with kings : the 
stories told about riahia indicate that their lineage was by 
no means unblemished. The three great kaamya lines. 


1 The nte«. I*' the citel ^ 

Uteri*’ bittern j-JWtelAvr** iuuj 0 * 1 *,M®*. 

..- M S A'irflui, 

5 ™r r Z pining Wltear, W-Lkm. Til a <*£•» “ ~ 

&erl ’ ■ . ■ .. _ 11(1 Hariv borftuse ihn iiumbunnp Of 

w^ll ah the m th- X ^ ttaHiahaat bv ifS* 

thn v«w f>»t ttlwnfi curffict- iL l( * 
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the Solar ami Lunar and YMava dynasties profit to 
exhibit more than fifty well-remenibored generations : 
among rinhi WuLLiefi it is rare to find a list of five 
continuous descents The longest LliziL 1 am aware of is 
thia—Vflfrifth&> Saktri, Fam^iru. Krsna Dvaipaymia Vyiisa, 
£ u ha Amneyu and hiw sous 3 —yet even in this line Yusbfha 
is probably only a tunne. The most copious list o£ 

brahman families of foinmcu ''right ri that uf the hous 
and desomidimte of YiSvamitm.' and the longest line of 
I wall mimical descent is that attributed to ^ It^ihitvyu the 
Hibhaynr 1 and Lotli of them wen? ksatriyas by birth 
who became brahmans^ This marked difference onn only 
be explained on the ground ihjiL royal lineages were not 
the concern of ri«his r but of court 1mtd& and court priests. 
This ksatriya literature grew up in virtual Independent 
of lirahmaDical literature* and only when it had developed 
into an iinposing jnaas and had attained great popular 
appreciation, was it taken over by the hrah maici as a iiofc 
unworthy branch of knowledge. It wtw then that it was 
arranged and fragmented with stories and discourses 
fashioned after brahmamcal ideas. 

The desire of handing down their genefllogieii and royal 
exploits existed Lb us among kings, and th ey had the 

' m i, /-, 6737-tiU : J7X, fl7U2-l : ^ 1+: *il. .*!/, 12ttt42 

_,*U &4S3~5t JiG, 12195-7. Kvmm x i + 11K ^>-7- ffariv. I.% 

* MM. xii* 1771-2 | auii, 4 , Mwjar. bn, IV, 

Brokma, 10, S5-6& Vdyn, ii, 29, &3-lt. ^ 4*7, 1460-74; 3J f 

17 € 7 - 7 H, 

* VltaLavyn gained hnihnrnahixKJ \MRh* xsib <W, |9ft3-M7 P 
hccmiw a Bhiir-rnva n*hi hit-mly inserted trt 1 tinplicatkm llttt bo was. 
il brahmin i. and tbo mawtinn ]uui io aland goo:L Viivftu>jtr*s difficulty 
liV in the fact that be was of pure kfiatriyii lineage 27ot a faw tuV41 
lLQ&lrija& hod no difficulty in becoming btskmmS* becan^ there, had Wi 
ht mhtna ii paternity In their mMT UHHtiy; thus flTOong King ViUtWfl 
descendants (ace p. 45) Wore Kanvrt, MiUldgfllyji* itud Other brahmans. 
Brahman fraternity sufficient in tlicra daya. »Sm P ^ilI p r 45, 
il 3. The mother might Iw (if the towcil clA**. ssiras VyfinVmiltiHr, 
tw was nnnuuujwmy according to radons atones. 
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means of doing so In bards and court priests. There was 
also u strong popular interest in the traditions and ballads 
relating to famous kings, and a class of men existed who 
learnt the old stories and genealogies, for nothing less 
then this can be implied by the many terms used to 
di-scribe them, such ns puni-rid, jaurdna-jua, ■pawm^iita, 
nuitii'-vitl, >xt no ; and they were both 
brahmans and others, for the words (fc'ijd, *ipu, and 
jnita are often added to the description. Such men or 
perhaps popular traditions art- referred to in other 
expressions, such as ity fmuia&ffiftiaJ?, Hi Worn, tuhi~ 
iuvranli, etc. 

These old genealogies, therefore, with tlieir incidental 
stories are not to lie looked upon as legends or fables 
devoid of basis or substance, but contain genuine lustorieftl 
tradition, and may well las considered and dealt with 
front a common-sense point of view. They give us an 
opportunity of viewing ancient India from the k«itriyn 
standpoint, Tlie ksatriyus played a very great pail in 
those early days, and a consideration of the literature that 
they originated is essential to a rigid understanding of 
those distant times. The reproach that there was no 
historical faculty in ancient India is true only as regards 
the brahmans. The ksatriyns did display almost as much 
nf that faculty as could he expected in such ages in the 
appreciation l>esto\ved on the dynastical genealogies and 
ballads of royal exploits. In Babylonia and Egypt 
permanent records were made in inscriptions and on clay 
tablets. In ancient lidia there was <os far ns wo know) 
no such method of perpetuation, and ancient deeds could 
be handl'd down only by memory. We have the results 
in the Epics and Puriimm, together with a great quantity 
uf bmh_mameal accretion^ 

It 13 , moreover, a remarkable fact that the kingy on 
whom prairie ie bestowal in the hmlmimilcal literatara are 
by no means those who are highly extolled in the ksatriya 
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literature. The liig- Vodi i contains 1 iym ns compos lh! du rj ng 
this ages that intervened between MziudimLr TauvimfiHva 1 
and DcvEpi. who lived about a century before the great, 
battle between the Pmii lavas and Kaiiiravas (see p. 53)* 
During that long period the most famous monarch^ were 
Arjumi, Hanitta, Sahara, B karats r Bbngiratha, Ambarfoii, 
Dili pa IT S and Hama/ besides famous kings such as 
HnriHcnndm, Alarka. Ajamidha, Kuru, Brahmadattn, and 
others, a yet none of these are mentioned in th« hymns 
except Ehuiziiu/ 1 and apparently Ajami^hn^ and possibly 
fhinm. n The accounts, as they stand now, generally extol 
such great rulers as munificent sacrifices, yet the riahia 
have preserved ay hymns composed in their honour, if 
any Were composed. It cun hardly he supposed that no 
rid™ capable of sang exirti-d during the reigns of all 
thoae monarch^, On Hue other hand the kings who are 
lauded tn the hymns. such as the PimfTila kings, Divodasa, 
Sodas, and others (see p. ±1), are hatdiy known to 
ksatriya fame. It would seem, first, that the realty 
famous kings, confident in themselves and their big 
battalions, cared little about the divine aisdstanco which 
the rishis professed to bestow, or Lhat the brahman Seal 
sunriticia! rites were not fully elaborated in their time; 
and, secondly, that the raids established their spiritual 
ascendancy through the later, less powerful but devout- 
minded kings of Central Madhyadi-sa, such us Bharatas 
successors and the F*fio£U kings. Hence, probably in 
great measure the special sanctity and claims asserted 
for that region. 

It is not to bo expected that precision In genealogical 

; PP- Mkd 3L Sis- r. at t Lt 4 , in attributed to him. 

1 Sh [p. 30+ a Soe Table of gcncalogii?.*! tklsi. p, 

1 vif 4 a and other pa^gf«3. Bhju*£d in* I bolievc, the ofjly 

reaJb gnat king who reoeirei n^|irv[iruile (t^estn in the h rahint^ ] 
literature, ileh! be feigned id CutU.wlJ MftiikyMlera. He opp«m la h&U- 
been rJecidedtj hmhmanya, 

D JW^F> fr t 44, €, 


* r. i r aj p i4. 
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can be found, and for obvious reason a. In fact, 
is is often frunkly stated that, while the ]$sh» are given 
at length 1 ' arnl "in correct succession M p wAurrini and 
a u wparwtitt} yet they are not coinpLete and that the 
names of those king s only arc mentioned who were 
I'aiu' iuh or were specially remembered.* PonurtimeH It- is 
stated that a long list is only a succinct one, miijJfMjx'wt 
nr Mimafttiui* Admittedly, then, the lists are not exhaustive, 
and this inmirhisiun is confirmed by three considerations 4 
First Kiim- of 11 :■ ~ ]Y-[^ ouiiL even well-known names; 
r.bns, iI Wi look at the Solar dynasty, the Agffir and 
pttthna Pmunas omit .Sudasu, father of Mitnis&ha Kalmasa- 
jiiida, who was fumed by his patronymic Saudis, and 
the Bhdgamta and Kilrrnu omit Ambarf^i, who was 
u celebrated king. Secondly, little - know n names are 
h applied b\ some of the authorities; thus, in the same 
dynasty the Ablrrcia, Lriiga, Matsya, and Pndtna insert 
Pramoda between Brdh&£v& and Horyafcva, while the 
other authorities ignore him. There m no ground for 
suspecting that Pramoda haa been indented ; as an 
insignificant king he has simply Ijeeti dropped Out o] 
the other lists. Thirdly, names occur which arc obviously 
nr probably patronymics ; thus, in the Ytidava dynasty 
Sat vat and hi* son Sat vat a are given only by the Onruda, 
IJttffu. and Ftiyu, while the other Puiilrias omit 011c or 
other of these name*. A king who is remembered only 
I iv hbi patronymic ih on the verge of dropping uni 

Notwithstanding such omissions, the lineage is generally 
given ii h being continuous: thus, in the Lunar dynasty some 
authorities give from ten to thirteen generations between 

1 Bmhmft, I,i r 2 % T ^J t 5; iMfjfli* ii. S&* I ; S7* ilS5 ; Hnriw SI, 

IIjihS - S ~. 3 H4Li 

Bruhim, M, K3J-'2 ■. Kiimiri, i, 11, H» i LiAyit, i t HO, 4M: J*adnm, v,H, 
|iil-2 i r.?v> r. ii, .r., I'll : Vimtu iv, J; liarir. IS, 831- 
1 hiwf<z 9 ij iVtf, 1 ; AfltWt i t - h Gft 

1 fi&ff l lI*o p. lip anil the njynes in tracker* fn the Tahk uf lists or fl 
ficrLhfct tnstiuicea at Btaittfoms. 
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Sum and Pratipa, while others reduce them to five or six. 
And it is generally said or Implied that the ffuccesfior 
after a gap was boh of the predoeee^or before the gap. 
There are lour w&yn in which the relationship between 
two kingn in. expressed, and they may lx- explained moat 
easily hy styling the predecessor A and the sncce&Hjr E . 
and A may l>e either named or referred to by the pronoun 
fiaA They are the^e; (I) B was A P s son, the relation 
being defined by some won] iyeaning *on mi- begotten . ! 

(2) B was - of A, no relationship being specified * a 

(3) B was from or after A, the ablative case ijejng used 
or the equivalent adverbial form; 1 and (4t B was heir 
uf A . 4 These different ways no doubt often ilu-.uj only 
the same thing, namely, sunship ; still, the find docs not 
always mean irtimtdiatr sonship ; the second and fourth 
might cover cases where brother^ nephews or gmndwuiH 
succeeded ; and the third might imply simply that om? 
king follow! another with little or no relationship 
between them. Such being the conditions, the additional 
names which some lists give may lx- genuine names; 
and, if alio wanna must lie made for omissions, such names 
may show with wane probability where gaps occur. 
Exactitude, however, in these points is not mdispeiisabli- 
for the present purpose. All that is necessary is that 
the genealogies should be set out with approximate 
fill I is ess, and synchronisms will introduce fixed points 
among them, from which the generations may be reviewed 
arid adjusted either backwards or forwards. 

Art regards Mints, the kings who were especially 

1 Vijaytfd RuruLa jftjiI p, Rnrukdl tu FVIyjA Oatmfa i 

m 2 H. 

- flUg. DpfAdhuaya Pramukrt m fljul ITaryn^yt* Xitumhhu 'Mitt. 
Mats&it if, aa, 

J e.g NuMfttrfitf "Mui, Sindfutdripn Ot±m*fr* f i + 

LXh\ 3U Way* (2j anil (3 \ lur-niue indifftingmuhiHe vbere the ahL cun I 
the gma. am ulile. e,g. R:*J\Cm fii Sw/ti/viA Mmrftt JL IIzicL 2s. 

4 e.g, titeklth M^n f ps drfgtUhLh KitfaiWka mtma. RmhitUx, Et + 7, Jil; 
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celebrated lire well known, find the mines of the other* 
are mainly useful as marking steps in the descent, so that 
as long as the ^Leps are labelled, it is not material whether 
iusigniiicaut names are perfectly correct. Where a name 
appears in several forms, [ have taken that form which i - 
supported hy most of the authorities or the best of them ; 
and if Llie variation* are too many to render that possible, 
I have adopted what seeing the moat likely form Only 
Rnch names are included in the lists ils are found in at 
least two authorities , 1 

In these mvs, though absolute accuracy is unattainable, 
it may yet be possible to reach such an approximation m 
may bo sufficient for working purposes. 

The most salient feature that appears on a comparison 
of the genealogies is the great length of the Solar dynasty 
of AyodhyiL It eontainaaome nmety-thns? names, whereas 
the two next longest lists are much shorter, namely, the 
Tilda vu line of Western India with some dxty-two names, 
and the Lunar or Paorava lino with about fifty name*, 
There are good masons for holding that the Solar list is 
fairly complete and that the latter two are far from 
being scj. 

India has often suffered from invading hosts from the 
north-west, mid there can be no doubt that similar 
invasions occurred during the earliest ages, The Aryan 
invasion is tlse lirst of which we have any evidence, and 
then 1 are indications that other races poured into and 
swept over North India afterwards. The most striking 
instance uf this is the story of the struggle of Sugura. 

1 The BmJkma Parana and tlse Ilarimfrb* (which to vlrtimlJy a Funmni 
cnniL>it general] V be ir^j/fl-rded. ad di^tinrjt antNontisi, fot Oifiir listd lici'■ ■- 
oIore iinrl ovtm Verbal reSEmhlande to intI[iJTite [Juit they H® little 
mure tin hi tWQ Tmncnu at cue autharity. The uituM Furdija-, uhih* 
Khcwiiig much similarity in some j;jlsicc^ h dilfer eorafclCTabty in OthetSu 
m\d ri i» uot readily fall into s&purtite gmups. The general eipotiitien 
a( tlui dynasties 1pp. 16-iV will give mnw isTen of tho ctfim&adan-. 
which they ah&W with one another in doliiPp though not in ftll, portions 0! 
the ^f'neiiluirii*. 
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king of Ayodhyi, against the Haihayns and TalajaAgliafl 
(see [>. 31), etc.) and harden of Snkas, Pah lavas, KftniLojjuj, 
ete. All the nut lion ties which relate the story say this. 1 * 3 * * * * * 
BilIiu. king of AyodhyA, 9 wbs driven from bis throm. by 
the invaders mid di«l afterwards in the forest; his queeu 
gave birth to Sagara; Sagara. was brought up in Aurva 
Bliargava's hermitage, mid on attaining manhood fought 
against and finally subjugate! the invaders. If then- is 
any historian] truth in this story, it can only mean that 
tlie whole of North India had )»eeii overrun by those hordes, 
that every kingdom in the north-west and UadLyndcsa 
had fallen, that Kosaln, tin: most easterly kingdom of 
Mudhjadesa, which encountered the invaders last, went 
down for a lime, and that Sugura subdued them and 
re-established the Solar dynasty. Those events imply 
a period of same thirty years at least in Komla, ami 
indicate that North - Western and Western India and 
Madhyadewi must have been submerged for half a centurv 
at least,* The Rosiihi line remained unbroken, but all 
the dynasties west of it must have a uttered seriously, 
and if we can synchronize tills period with some period 
in the other dynasties, confusion or a iuuUriiil gap may 

1 mm. nr, m, 8831-j*; i*,*. + -. smkmu.f, 47 - 51 T r,T y «, ,j 

- f r r 1J142; /rant 1 , JJ, 7tl0 784; liriutatf, ?0 B i £7 37 ; ii s 

'Impirfectlyj. T]it! map published by hit tn this .Joiirmd for JBtlg* 
P- 332, u iU Lelf.i iv elui. hljitc i hi_h paper, 

5 The ffiinttitf. cutte him Asits 

3 During ihh period the liivuiierR were in power acid had prahaUy- 

begun to Mttlfl down In cliff cvmnlrie* th cy hod conquen.il; nod this 

nj™ seems implied by rUelr appending to VoristhA abut is, out! of the 

Viftsthn family) juhI hi* raking th an under his protect Lun, for t hv 

VMghftfl were the tnurt-priMtd of Aynlhyi - ns mentioned in |V, H), 

hr? lid a brahman mrtV Iliivu main tinned tun position jar rsiui^pdst under 
tho Hisjliftyai-TaLujangha rule. SegarV* reprasriv* treatment. of the 
different peoples is B explained in the cited jlIkwo), therefore, 

mean- probably that the rales which he implied on them applied to 
barhw'lJUIft Who hail battled down and retiMmcd m the i*ni Lurie* 
whu h tie ruled tun rskravirtln mid nor to the nations outride Judin. Hn 
rniarked off' a mi deprnded them from ihti rent i>f hie mibJcrtH* rmd the 
difitiBctiamt naturally disappeared in the course of time. 
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be expected in them. That is what we do tin A A great 
gup occurs in the Lunar linn : the K&uyiikubja dynasty 
disappeared : ike Ka^i genealogy is confused: and new 
dynasties Hpmng up afterwards in Madhyiuiesa, 

This story aliowu that Kusala from its eastward position 
reaped various calamities that befell the more westerly 
kiugdi -ms. Its dynastic list therefore remained continuous 
and full, while the lists of other dynasties will be found 
In liave Buttered breaks, and thus hceessitrily fall short 
of it in their numbers Further, other dynasties were 
not so great and important omhttuoitslt/ as the Solar 
in-uNLr- i^y , and their lines were not handed down with the 
same veneration and fulirmss. Tlieir lists are manifestly 
far from complete, as the Table of genealogies shows. 
The huirth of the Solar line, therefore, is not to be 
corrected and mdncod by a comparison with the other 
lines, but is a standard by which we may mea^iii- the 
deficiencies and gups in the other lists, and the Table of 
grupakigies will show how truly it serves this purple. 

.Besides such vicissitudes, change were uIho pi-ixlured 
by internal com jurats. Thus the dynasties of North and 
Sou til PahctUa sprang from the Paumva Ajaml^Qifl of the 
Lunar race. He nr his sons conquered those countries 
and established separate thrones in them. Again, one of 
the near descendants of Jyanmghtis son Yirlarhbu of the 
Vadavn race was L'kli ur Cedi, and lie originated the 
Cuidya king*, 1 that is, the kingdom of Cedi. 1 hat 
dynasty, however, was conquered afterwards by the 
Pmiravn ViLHtt, who was fifth in descent from Kuru T and 
established himself us Gaidyu - Uparioftm* He also 
conquered tin- neighbouring ■countries us far as itagadha, 
and estublished his five sons in live kingdoms there, two 
■ •>!' which wens Qdi and Mngadhfl, and two others were 

1 Atfiii, ~ y '4> 17-1^; HMm*'- iw £4 r l-~; Afar*#** 44 , m-8 t Padvttt , 
v t ijJ Ifl-gJ : Vityu> ib 34i-» ; iv, 1 - j. t-Vipo, U *'$• Ti-& i 

fAirPic/u, i, m, SD-SU 
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probably Kiwufa and Kauftmbi Hie widest atm, 
Prliadrathn, obtained: Hngadha and founded the dynasty 
which flourished under Jarasaudhn in the Pundavaa' Lime, 1 

Tn dealing with these ancient genealogies synchronisms 
itru the most important points to lie considered. The 
genealogies ant of little practical value by themselves. 
It is only by co-ordinating them that they ran U- made 
to furnish any chronological results which may possess 
any value, and this can only be done by establishing 
synchronism* between the various lines. Synchronisms, 
therefore, are the essential facts in the present inquiry'. 
Now, stories and allusions exist in plenty connecting 
various kings and risliis, but are obviously not equally 
worthy of credence, and it is neres.sury to ascertain some 
criteria by which their trustworthiness inn}' l*e estimated. 
Tiir following distinctions are put forward as lilo-h !«. 
help, with reasonable sure ness, to eliminate what cannot 
be genuine tradition :— 

Passages which connect different kings and risliis 
may bo divided into four broad classes; (|) aHnsions or 
comments, incidental or explanatory, in the course of 
a genealogy; (2) incidental allusions elsewhere : (U) stories 
which are primarily ksatriya stories; ami (4) stories which 
are primarily brahman icaL 

Tin- Hist clan occur us professedly genuine details and 
ai'e introduced simply because they Itrlong naturally to this 
genealogical accounts. They are most trustworthy when 
moderate in number and ready explanatory, and they am 
°P on to doubt the more they show signs of amplification 
and exaggeration.* Passages of the second class are met 
with by way of explanation or comparison, and are most 
trustworthy when they are brief and are introduced 
simply mid naturally. 

'Hie third class cum prises n great, number of stories of 

Sec MBit, j, K- f, 233i-«.■>. iinri poss,^:-* citeit fur thH dynasty, p, 22, 

- The r**tnt*fu flDiltilms very lit tie ujjilurini .-city riUklC^r. 
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various kinds, imd may be broadly divided into those that 
describe some alleged ijeeuireiiee and Lln--e that LLr-- mainl y 
laudatory. The latter kind are generally replete with 
exaggeration, and often disregard conditions of time and 
place. As an instance may bo mentioned the long light 
between Bhiftna mid Enina JikKUulftgiiya in M Hh . v. /oS, 
etc,, which is impossible, because Kama lived many 
centuries before Bhisma. This latter kind may be 
discarded jls vvurthlfifiiq but stories of the former kind 
a nay ji ff- m 3 1 1 ■ e f n 1 inform at Ion if th ey agree with * ■ 1 1 1 - i r 
stories, and this much is in their favour* that their ksatriyn 
features pn? fwbly go hick to early times, liefon- tin.- Epic 
imd Pan mi nir literature was taken over and manipulate 
by the brahmans. 

The fourth class of stories that are principally brail- 
nmnicail. Ihw their diameter iiTimistakftbly on their face. 
They may be roughly divided into three kinds: i; ! ) those 
that exult the dignity of some rishi T (2) those that, 
inculcate some doctrine, and (S) those that extol the 
majesty of some god or the sanctity of sonic spot. 
Probably only the first kind merit any attention, yet 
there is always a doubt whether they represent the 
uriginnl story. The other two kinds are generally 
fabrications, As nn example of a pious story blending 
moral delinquencies and chronological absurdities, it would 
he difficult to match that of Oalavu in MBh. v, ll'J, etc. 1 
It is not necessary for the present purpose to sift such 
Tories, and this circumspection l.h requisite in the stories 
told in the :mnti-p. of the AfBL> which cannot Isa accepted 
with oil t corrobfirafcion. 

|>i t l.i we ways Home dWrim mat-ion 3 h possible among 
l he g re: it < 1 11 ai itity o f m a turn l! , and n con si d r ■ ra I ill ■ num 1 h sr 
uf synchronisms can be collected which can claim some 
degree of geniiiiieiie&s: still, in drawing inferences from 
them certain cautions must lie borne in ininch These 
1 Strnngelv vuaugl'i if tiiLi]^ an reliO m .VBh. is, 1$7* I3KKI1-L 1 . 
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cautions are more or less obvious and well known, and yet 
It is well to states them so that the? use made of de- 
materials may not word capricious. They ate these. 

First, patrtmymin>i do nut always Indicate the relation of 
father and son, but often designate a desciexiiLint Putting 
aside such generic terms as Pnuravn Vadava, Blulrata, 
ALreyti, EhiLrgava, etc., we find ^isvnmtlra railed Knniika 1 
after hi.n grand father, Rama Diisamilii called Kfighava i 
after his, great-grand father, and Krsna railed Madhaoy 
Sat vatu. Vi-irniieya. and also Daiarlmafter distant 
ancestors, as well hr Sauri 1 after a nearer The 

primary inference would be that a patronymic; mmm 
a mn or daughter, yut we must In; quite ready to fc&kc it 
as meaning a descendant if the context or other rtmakkru- 
tions should so indicate. 

Secondly and conversely, the simple mum- does not 
always refer to the forefather of that name, but is ubi at 
time* applied to his descendants. Tins h a common me 
collectively in the J'Wcf. As an instance of its 

application singly we find KiivaluAn of die Sutur dynasty 
styled Iksvaku : fi but this use is rare its regards ksatriyas 
in the Epics and Pur&njp#, This caution applies with 
special force to the names of rkhis. and unless it is care¬ 
fully observed we may fall into all kinds of errors. Thus thfl 
name Vasktha occurs sit nil periods of the S«dur dynasty ® 
and plainly refers to a tong succession of uicuil^rs of the 
Yasktha family; in fact, that family appeal's to have held 
the olliee nf court-prie&Ls to that dynasty, us the Kaftyarmn 
were hereditary priests of Janamejaya FarlksiitflJ 

In the same way must be understud the frequent 


1 m i p 17S, *Mai ; mebvvt. IK 10: Hnrh\ JJ, 753, 

■ MEL iiip *77, 16030, ff MBK i,l!i r SOTS; MA t 80 £ 3 ~ 4 j n 7J, 

* i f _-7 r 7UHU. * V I. ili, ;£*>* 134Sfl p with sw, 1351J^W 

u For UtfttiUL&c, Li ViLHiatlunKLJUPi with Tririimkii ICUh wirLi .Sugars 
ifL H), ic 3 )„ With Katmij^pOdM (p. Ie r i>_ 3 ), anJ with Di^nUh* 
iRiputt#' j, 7, 4, cite.). OLh&r Vasi^tlnis occur elstiwherc, see p. (j0, 

1 .1 ifur. i/olA vit, o, 27, nmt sec vLLL, 
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Mention of Bhnndvajii, Knijvii, O'ttaniii, I'hrgti. Atri, etc., 
ut different periods. In fact, the Indifference which 
chnracterizisl the riuhis as regards tlieir genealogies (as 
already mentioned) ted them to neglect the personal name 
of members of the great r/clew. and to mention them 
dimply by their r/r dra name, with the result that the 
personality of the original l»-arer o£ the Dium; and that 
of his defend ants have been often confused. This applies 
even to the name Visvaniitra, as will be shown among the 
synchronism!!, for the first acid great \ usvimitraa 
descendants were divided into two the Kaastkas 

and the Visvainitms. 1 The rivalry between him and the 
irreat Vaasstba, who was court - priest of Ayodhyn in 
Tritefikn'a time, was perpetuated among their descendants: 
snd. as the brahmans were indifferent a 1 Knit personal 
particulars. the accounts, as they stand now, often show 
wild confusion, all the Vasisthits being described more or 
|iis> closely tn terms of the gn at VusMtia, and all the 
Vis vumi tins in terms of the great Viivftmitra. 5 Tlie only 
method of unravelling the confusion and of distinguishing 
the various \ asisthsis and \ isvuiuitras is to get the royal 
genealogies clear, ami then iissign those rishis to lheir 
several periods by attaching them to the kings with whom 
they were associated. 

Thirdly, it often happened that the same name was 
borne by different individuals, so that it by no means 
follows that the same name in different places means the 
same pen«iik It is expressly said that among kings there 
were scores of Dhrtarastras, JunAmejayas, BrahnmdnttflS, 
BhMjins, Bliimius, Kirias, Ivu-^is, etc., 3 and that in the 
Lunar dynasty there were two Ilksjid, two Parikrita, three 
Bhimasenas, and two Janaiut-jayas-* Tn that dynasty, 

1 /2JU#atf. ii p 34-7- 

* Muira Scuu&rit L 7*, etc- 3 n f s. 

i Brtjhma* M r 113-13 ; form -IS. 1M7-1& VuL the list*do ...it *W 

thtfu BhimadfeiiilB, and LWO hartt dropped ouL Thm were tUree 
JaitatMtiiayan, if we reefcao the monarch wboraagne*! aflcr Iha great halite- 
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moreover, we have tin strange coincidence that the two 
Farlk?its and the two biter Janamejaya^ were father and 
rri .«11 respectively.. 1 There were mure kings than our that 
Lore the name DivodaHii, Siidfuu» p SrfijayEi. This caution 
also must be con .ship red in dealing with tile mimes of 
ri,shia t because similarity of names was probably just as 
common mutiny braliiu&iLH aa among k^atriyas : thus there 
appear to hav? been two bndimjius named Simrikn 2 and 
two named SuktL® Tin's even applies to sudi names rts 
Brliaspati 4 mid TJ^nuis, 5 with the result that personal and 
mythological mimes Ilave probably been confused ut times. 

Such appears to bn the proper nature and scope of . ml 
examination of the genealogies, The next step is to state 
the various dynasties, notice the iLiithorities, and offer some 
general remarks on cadi dynasty. 

All the lines are derive!I train Mimu Vjiivasvatn ; the 
Solar and Videha lim-x from bia son Iksvaku, the Yifiiila 
ilynasty from his son DiMa or Xodh-Tbii, and all tie* rt^t 
from his daughter IUL'h son PiirQravas. Puniravas 1 line 
was Ay UK, Nahii'si. Ynyati, and then \ ay at is live sons, 
Yadn, Turvasu, Druhyn, Ann, and Puni ' ! 

1 Sou the lists, hijrrj. For Use curlier- 1 p jl rik^Lt timl 

rTiuuimejriy'si sot* nJso finrAura,, JJ - , tl II ; FirjrH, ii h .1/, 21 —2 : Ilarir* Jfi T 
li^kS-U, n ml cf. with MSI*, xii. tj. Hi-- Ux*r ili'h well kmiwn, 

I ii'iiip ALMuuidtti'h hjh iittM.L gT-imdrtiu. 

«ine. srii'i nf I SrT^;.n-aBL«Ln r is, i". B » /Wim, If* S'* : ii K 

4 ; /Arm . 1^10 ; cIejltIy fru m^r, i t U; mu I fifTisr. [v, 

|it 'iiflps JiA.- i ■ ii, /, TIjo ether, i/JJA* *iii r .*«« 

“ Otlu mu- father-i i Lm uf Auuhti, ktnir of South lYfu.'LLltl, /JA^/rca i.\* 

s'/, Mfitfipii 4% nfl-7 : IMk /J? T hHl* », lrjftMH, I inti, Boealso 
iMn/i/fi, i r I Je* IhJ i T'lyfr, ii* .■', 174-3 j F%u t ir f I !>. The other wu 
Vyftss 1 ? son, see p r 4- 
v Set? pi, 44 rn/m. 

: Thi're ira«m king Uplifts lit tire Yftduvu Hue : WE? Table of lists, 

Mtih. h n* 3I4CMJ1 : mw-z ; v T ,-v, 3042 J5j» T s 

. ie-33. ifA.rwrr, i *i, J F I1-3S ; /.l, 1 | /7. I : /«T, S-fct, /Miuia, ; r 

1-ill t /rv 1-11 ; ' 1-^: I-. I « i, /. .sv 2-Jl: S, 7. IT, SS. 

A'«.^p i* 4-7 ; . 1-11. iuj^E, i. ^ |7 24 ; Tm ikl 

J,' r 40-J ; 12-15 e .-4, 32-4 > Jft-ol. Patfotw r, v, i? T 7-^-121); //, S;V-j T 

Jt®-7. Fff yrii, ii. fSj 1-17; mi 1“4, +H, 114; ffi* 1-2; tl* 12-17, Fimut 
iv t /* 3> K-W. thirty 10, 013-30; /0 r 130^73; *S W 1175; M. 
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The Solar line of Ayodhya, derive] from Mumik son 
I ksvaku, is given by many Furitmw 1 and by the Rama- 
tjrtin t,- Ad the Pummks agree, subject to minor variations, 
but tibo Runulyau ■ *> given a list twice over which is irre¬ 
concilable with them p though many nF the names are tin- 
same, It is unquestionably erroneous,, when considered us 
a whole or examined in detail It is very improbable that- 
the alooi should 1 h j right and all the other 

authorities wrong, and the list is manifestly too short as- 
compared with other dynasties. As regards details, it 
omits Purakufcsa and his son Trasadusyu^ tlarifcandra 
and his son Bobitia** and lltuparua; 1 who ware all well- 
known kings ; and it contradicts itself by allying that 
KaghiTti sou was Knlmli*apada who was famous as 
Saudiisa iSndiVsus son)* and yet omits Sudasu. In all 
these points the Purana.s a re right, and as regards the 
early kings from Iksvaku to DrdlmsVfi the Mahdbhamtu 1 
rorrobomtea them and disagrees with the RttmUyaPXt. 

Hariicandrti ur his sou ttoliita bought Siiimhsepha as 
ei victim in Bohitas stead, so the Furanas say, -md the 
A itnr. Bmh mam. 3 corroborate* them against the different 
version which the Rdjikiiif. narrates of King Ainbarisa ' 
The Jiduw y, makes Ambansa great - grandfather of 
NfiLihfiga, but the MBit} 1 - agrees with the Pummts that 
1 m was NabMga s mn* The Puranas make Rftghu father 
uf Ajfl, but the Rdvuiy. makes him father of Kal mnsapuda 
and places Aju twelve generations below Bag hit : the 

1 A J/Ma .ve, IH-aslE Hht.i'jrir, ii, l., 4-1:, 9 ; Bruhn In, 7, Ii4 -i\ 04 : 
-v.r,^ r,j\v, 17-41 ■ ATfeiha, K - Vl - * - r A «0; Lm-jtr, i, ■' 7, - 

f, 1 ., 43 ; U, 25 57 ; /Whhj p v T A, ] H0-C2 ; ♦ ii p -A, ^ -U I 

l r P >H,r, [v t - Hanr, M, 1313; f/, fiHn 15, N32- I treat tha Ilitnr. 

iiH a. ParikEm, * filch It what it ie pt:lIIt.- 
J j, 7it, "21-43 j ii, 110. 0-35. 

MM. l iLi 'Ln\ . /%■ r, rial 3rt ? anti pet-imps ra t i'N S3- 

- Aiiar. Bmh, Y% J, 13, 14. * MBh. ill* W, '2627-0 : 7ff p W 

M n f jjtJ p ifljL 7 iii + ISdIS-M I 3% !S«W. 

1 vh r f Jp 14 -tC B h 5 'i 1 mini 

'W Hip AW, 10154 I Via H4 n -JSi'tft %u r *y, 

jitiy. linn, 2 
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Rtl'fh * HUppOrtS t-lle Pll rfinilS. 1 PuriVims give 

twu IlilipiiM, one father of Bhagiratha and the other fatter 
or grandfather of Raghu, but the Rtiwiy, gives only one 
Dilipa ti s father of Bhaglrathn and grart-gnindEatheT of 
Saghu ; the Rayiittvaiiiki.* ho far as it states the genealogy, 
makes a Dilipii father of BugUu, thus supporting the 
Puranaa. Again, the Rdmdy, places Kakutetlm ten steps 
below Mandhatr, whereas the Puranas place him seventeen 
generations before Mandhfi.tr; fclm Brttaddevata 1 corroborates 
them that Kakutsthn wjis before MiindMtrs grandson 
Triisadiisyu. 

ft appears, therefore, that, wherever it is possible to 
check the two list-, by other authorities, they support the 
PuT&nas and disagree with the R& nut yu tin , notwithstanding 
its great fume. Its list, therefore, may he put aside a» 
confused and erroneous, and the Pnntna list must bo 
adopted. 

Tin- Purniui lists are in general agreement except at two 
stages, namely, between Kn.liuanii.pada and Viridha&irman- 
Ai la vila, and hot ween Ah mug u and the last king Srutfiyu-H- 
Brhttdbu-la. For the former group the Affni. Brahma. 
Matxt/a, Pitdma, and Htirivaw*/ give four kings, and all 
the other authorities give three different kings beginning 
with AJmaka. The difference is not important, and 
I have followed the majority, a* the MBh, corroborates 
them about Aimaka,* For the second group, which 
consists of twenty kings* the Agni. K&rmu, Libya, Jfatijfti. 
and Paduia substitute only five different names; and they 
an- clearly wrong for three reasons: (1) a comparison of 
the other dynasties anti the synchrnnimuH shows that their 
were a great many more generations; ( 2) what the MBh 
aavs about Pariksit and his sons* Agrees with Parip&fra 

1 v, ;s,t-b. * Uh * 'll, ati 

• MUh. i, /*-*. 4730-A j IT?, 6777 tH ; ui, m, S0*4 ; Jtiii. Ur. 

Hu [lirknumml Stir vjikuni im. J, 1 ), ] ,1KJ 3. 

* iii, ;. r e, 13HS-7B, 131KH. 
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and lii h successors in thr longer lial ; and (ft) one "f thusc 
Pnmnas, the Mt.ti#yn r eontrudicfcd its own list bj stilting 
that Krttk king of DvijnidWs line, wm Jt diadpki of 
Hh'iiiLyanahhiii K&usatyn. which name ocCttra only hi the 
long list 1 

The Videlia line is derived from I karakul son Nimh 
It m given in full by four Pmifoas* anil down to 
Siradliviiiit-Jnnaka by the Rslmaiftitia* The Vayw omits 
all the kings between SrutAyiis and Suiruta. ThefAiriufo, 
by the omission of a verse or two which terminated the 
Solar line and introduced this dynasty, tacks the latter on 
to the former h y making tI lo- third king 1 d avium j^ou of 
Pnisntfruta of the former line. Otherwise all the lists are 
in, *ubstanLiul agreement. Many of the kings bore the 
name JanakiL, 1 winch was not a personal name, but either 
u name s or a royal title. 

The Tffcva race, descended from Yayatis son Yadu* 
is given by many Pniftnas. It divided into two lines, one 
fmm Vaduft son Sahasrnjit, which developed after Ring 
Hid hay a into the Haihayas and after his descendant 
Tilajmigha into the branch of the Ifclajanghua/ and the 
other line from another son, Kmatu + which formed an 

1 J -p, Tj <31 ?■ 52- 

i Bbtitjnv. Lit, 4j 1,7 h 1-2T oVirN^V'i, i T AJtf, 1 1 -.IK. l r tfysF, ti + H S 
r.>?ri(, it. .-«■ 

* i, 7/, 3-13, 

t It i ri ^ivon in the PuriliiU iista tfi Mfthk DlmrmttdhviLjlfc. SlnuUivnja 
(SttVfl father I, flJifl KhAflAihya j Rad SQ ihe AfBA, to Dliaimud twain ixai, 
IlJi,Vn t Sinulhvajd Uiir -V-J* 1 B 880 ), Taiiad (W* {lii* -Jtf, ■->■ 

lift*!!:, KftmLa I Slit, Wt I1230)i DnivnnVti (iii, -j‘ ] LVS '' < * Jirl twsj 

odtflfi Op!* 49ff» JWW i „ 

= The J* smv$ /ttimifiiidrfr *w?r {M. VI ) i sc# nlw 

r: Tin'* different ^irj^in racttltaned in tfnnr. 9 }, '^-l- - 'ri, oiii.. ii|jpeiiT* 
ta an arclwtt calumny for ft MfcnflWledgS* the decent fmm Vayati 
and Vtuiu in vtir^-a 5104, HetJ p. 4<V 

i Am* t r'U 1 - I t - Rhtl*?u'. Is, S K IS-^W'. /JraWi, /*. M® 
fn-im^r, I, /.f>, ID C4> i, 12-21 : _*V. ) S. fipJifiMl ' ' v - 

Mtitipa, Un h-n* Ffahna. r, ^ WMI rrT 4™. W. 1-M+ 

T7^ii, iv f Ji. //ffnV. ktJ, IH43 UHNk. 
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enduring lite-ag'-. 1 AH ills- authorities are in substantial 
agraeoirmt* ITic most noteworthy difference is that the 
makes the seven ?ia4aviudavu kings whose mimes 
begun with Erthu aueceasLve dt^cendimta Instead of 
brothers* and the exigent it* of the li*L appear to show 
that it in right Satvafc or Sutvatn hud several sons who 
gave rise to different branches. among whit-1] there is much 
CMofiision j but all the authorities agree Fairly about the 
branch that nailed in Kaihsu, and that branch has been 
air]. aptml r Kraaia being added at tint end 

The Pauravu (ur Lunar) race was descended from 
Yayati b son Fum, and is given in the J [Bit.- and many 
of tike Furunus-* All the latter agree fairly well, subject 
to considerable minor variations, but the former given two 
lists which present many differences and do not even agree 
with each other* Both tlunse* lists leave out many of the 
king* between Pura and AhadiySti ; the second then 
inserts between Ahathyati and Muiinuru many of tie 1 
kings which t lie Purnmis generally place between 
Vidurafchu and Hk*n TI : both Fairly agree with Llm 
P a rim as from iJatiuara to Kuril, but reduce the number 
of kings lad ween lvuru and Pratipiv to Hve. The second 
list is wrong in inserting the group of kings between 
Ahaiiiyati and Matinaru, because it is contrary to nil the 
other authorities, and because the synchronism of Matiuara 
with Pmsenajit of the Solar race (see p, 31) proves that 
the others ale right. That group slum Id be placed between 

1 -Jjtn*. F hhoWf‘ r ix, --s', :JJ| 9; -J. I Ij. IS t4„ Bmkmti, 

t I 15, SI. 111*1 /■'!, t'l-.i!!, Hurmht, i, 131* T iVJli. 43-S. harm", j, . 4 , 
42-Uft. Liiifpi, i. •■■H, 21-41): ffj, 2 . 32 40. Mat*y u, 14-74. 
/Wjnii . v, U, 32, 45- III 1 I Li, S3. 14 . 1 i , 2, u.ml Ji, 1 15-23. 1 Yyi, « , 

iv t U- J;-,. //anV. .17, IWttl-.W, 21(0 >. 

1 i. '*7, 3159,* "72; 35. 37'U-»27. 

5 -lyin'. 277. J -t>, 15. 25-7, 31 41). J/A.IVH-. il, i'l, 1 21 : -2. 3-4. 

9-29. Brahma, IS, 2-3, uG-02, SO-], 102-23. Oanula, fc ttft, J-H, 24 3. 
mi-M. Jtaltyu, 40. I 44 } ,-T < 1 , t 23, 34-;*i. i'llyit, ii, J?, 115-55, 100-2. 
206-13. 223-Fwu, iv, m. at. fit,-. ,u, HI5S-9 : as, 1714-32, 
17,74-0, 1705-1802. 1813-28. 
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Vidfirsitbii and Rican H, &.s Lhe Puranns plne^ it. The 
majority of the authorities therefore aatablish the lineage 
down to Rk *a II, and after that all are hi substantial 
agreement. 

The North Fadkala line. wlueh reigned in Aluechafcra/ 
was an offshoot fmm. Ajatnidha of the Lunar dynasty. It 
i 5 i given by many Pqihqas." and all it re in substantial 
agreement, except that the Bmhvm and Huriv. mistakenly 
derive Sriijiiya directly from Bahynsva ( = Bhrmy anvil). 
Much of this. genealogy from Bhrmyaava to Somalia is 
supported by the Rig-l**da^ Frtjin SrOjaya cwoe the 
family nF the Srfljayo* and from tinomka that of th' 1 
Sagnakas* which play such a large part m the Brahmanu 
literature. 

The South Faficaln line, which reigned m Kampilya.' 
wan iijjother offthuat from the same Ajumidha* ft is 
given by several Furfinas, fl and all are in substantial 
agreement. 

Another line* which reigned somewhere in Madhyadesa 
(though 1 have not been able to find the onim* of it* 
capital) wan descended from the sit me Ajanudhn* brother 
Dviimdlm, and may Ins called Dvimltfhu s lim-- it is given 

* Hari#. m t 111 1 [» 

Affn i. 15, 1K-2S, Bhaffi r. 1*. // T 21- »l 4 ; -7. 14 
J. im SL ttt 101- fAir^ i- m IT-24. r.xyji, LI, m S0«- Htijtu h , 
in. Hariv. I755 P 11W-93L .tfflfsjn (in |M,rt| P *5'f, 1-16. 

& Mmlgak, nan Eif Bhpnjftftvn. i + ItK*. TjulliryEMVn. x, (Si vU Hl w I- 
DiratiLHiL* vL, Hi, i ; h> Iff, 21 : vi. -J7, ±2, nml ninny otfwr ]>aS*age^ 
Srajavcl, whsi m ctilloJ 'ii Drvuvitfl, fV+ /■ ■ 4 ■ v t 7- x. 

A45_ Snlfe (SndiL^iU vii, J*. ±l-fi, J«id otJuar SfthulisrB 

,L,,a hi* Min Smimkn, iv, tfu 7-10. In vii, M.25, Divod:!^ isi^ilLxi farther 
oC SudAfl. bnt “ tmliui- H clearly means ” impestnr n , bwww Sudii- 
juitrouv[Elii 1 Was Pbijuvimu jihid^ Till', therefore, 1 uirinoni?;^ witUtho 
genodogy* ami hi* farther Fljavans hh A king of nn j mio Inn iimppc-1 
out. It ift ^irj SahadevaTi original nnine n*n> Suplm* LJ, 

iv. 3-4. 

b p H ith fimnllc* aM- nmjhU] it'll J >i'c fjLuttir ut t Hp irr^iiL tuititt. 

- /iernr. lOrtC, lOVTi; 17 t^j, ii, 171 ; i v. J& 

* /JAdync, ii P JJ t 22 0: ^rw^n. i. I 11 13; -t rJ . 47-59? 

TrTyrt. ii. ,J 7 , USA 77 ? ri>viIv, tu : /Mp. lt *52 T'i. 
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\jy soilte PurnmtK 1 and all are iu dose agreement, except 
that the Bha<jtirnlti t Gariidn, and Yimtu omit the four 
kings between 1 hd hanemi and Supar^va. and the 
Bhagawtht derives Hgmyudliu from Nipa of Ore South 
Pafic&lft line. There is admittedly a gap tMtwoen Siirva- 
hhamna and Malmt-Psmniva. 

Another dynasty waw founded by Vasu, who was tilth 
iu descent from Kuril, He conquered the Kingdom ■ ( 
Cedi, which had been founded by the descendants of 
Vidtirbbii of the Yadava race, and took the name (aidya- 
uparicam* He extended his conquest* an fur ilh Magiidha, 
and on his death his eldest son l Brian! rath a. took that 
kingdom and established a dynasty there. 1 This line may 
therefore lie called the Magadha Jme, It is given in some 
id the PnruTias, 3 and all are hi substantial agreement. 

11 1 e Il lie to whir1 1 G adht aiid Visvumitra Lhh longed reignei 1 
in Kiiuyakubja. 1 It is given in much the siLine form by 
the various authorities, hut m derived from two different 
progenitors* All agree Hub^tautially from Jalinu down¬ 
wards* but above him four Purnniis s state the descent thus— 
FVmravas. Aiiifiv asu (or VijayaK Bhfma, Kaficanu. SuhoLra 
Jahuii ; while the Atfui* givtat it thus Vitatha (uf the 
Lunar race), Brhat, AjamTiJha, Juhim_ The MHh , gives 
two listw, 7 of which the first leaves the question of the 

1 Jihattnv. iip ii] T 27-fSD ■ iiurtifhii i + t pt H W, 14-If! j J/atayd, $*t t 
71^©: Ffijftf, ii, it ? K 100-2, I7J^BB i FYftitf, iv, 19 ; f/rin'j-. iW, U>75-S5. 

a , 1 //i/i. L 2&i4-Ik 7 }. &nd next note, t r pnoini pmhulily mi-nut 

**h* who overrun”, i4 conqueror^, and MterwurtLi w&a turnwl into 
,A iFiJJting in the sir "■ Of tijt laler term v/»Wih in inWTiptttmi 
(a 1L 

1 -ifliii; ^ 7 ™, S 20 - 30 ? /t/ifV/nf* i*, --t +-i*; o>rrwr/M r i P jjft, 
.Wai^lp o^, 2PJ-34 j Toy tip ii H -77, 2CH}-3£2 3 iv b i'J : //arte, 

itaa-m:*, 

J iVJ?A, lii'p JJii, 10144 ; V + M, The calh its wijiiful 

iJahodiva (i t J? m a, lit, which = Kilnyakahia E&ee Uos-r, &L, i t AS, S3}, 

1 ii, JA t 1—1 li * i + /J?/, 2-7 ; l^yw, if jfil* 48-1*9; 

Tiffin, iv, ?, 

* *77, ttir- IS. 

? One Ln rii, JS P 1717, ete, : anal the ndwr in sin. J. 2W, etc., with 
h !t4, 371U S3, 
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progenitor untouched (oh also the li‘> .any, 1 ), mid 11 sy second 
names him oh Ajamiijhfi, thus agreeing with the Ayv>. 
Tin Brahma 3 and EarivinitSa 1 each g ive both versions, 
thus supports]iff find neutralizing htli. lln’ majority ol 
the authorities derive the dynasty from PururaVa*' son 
Amavasu, and they are right, because it will be seen from 
the discussion of Yisvantirm's contemporaries (p. 32) that 
it Is impossible to relegate this dynasty to a time 
subsequent to Ajiunhjha. There ia a oaimlusive argument 
lo show that the derivation from Bhamta’s successor 
Vitatha is untenable, although the error is undent* 
Visvfiinitra was u descendant (by some eight utepsV frtim 
Jahnu, and must, if Jahnu was descended from Bhamt*’» 
line, liavt* been many (some sixteen) generations below 
Bhuruta : but it is well known that Bharafca s mother, 
Sakiintula, was daughter of ViSvonutra. 4 \ isvamil id 
earnint have been both an ancestor anil a descendant of 
Bharat*. As the story of ■'iLkuntalii i* one of the beet- 
alleged incidents in ancient Indian literature, \'isvfnniLru 
wo* certainly prior to Bharat*, and the genealogical 
versions which make his ancestor Jahnu a descendant 
of Bharat* must lie wrong. The error arose from Con¬ 
founding Aumvosn’a descendant Suhotru with Vituthfl’s 
ttiird successor Suhotra, and perhaps also Jnliiius m 
twjtli lines,** 


■ 1 -rt, - i&, 11-lUJ ■ UK W V± ' - 14,3_0 ^ ! L ’.pH!!' 

i VjiivAriiitra i* called ** belt ci Hie Bliumtas" in d iter. Hmk. ' ll. J, I t. 
* He was not the fit* ViHviimilra, hut a near du*™du«t, in p. **• 


HiiS streiiKthens the 

- The lTrah,,n (». «»i *..d /AmV. \2l t 14BS-Dt... 17TS) call A i-vunatra 
Marram, which i* a mistake (helped m, doubt hy the general 

f„r ... the r.,y*abeam in II, JBI*. W. where Aarn^ a ™ 

Kuru h*t a eon Jahnu («* wttontwi|dted 
1 1 te IWnn 3 i w)» The in thfi a tUu-.BnlK tnAj hitv c s gi > 

.he niff, The author lived after the great tattle. und "^ n J 
Uuer Du... BWta. The oompoeem of the Mh™** wete not l^ri.ed 
i Li aiieieot le^atriya gen™legi«v «* '"deed follow* from t B A . 
that Vyasasdisciplaa divided the literature and specialised rah InIlHI owt. 
department Siyaaa ml-Orts the error 111 Mi wmmfflt on I iu. Si!, 5H, 
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The Ka4i line reigned at Bemirm AH the authorities 
are in general agreement from Suhotra (or SunahotrLi) 
downwards, though they vary hi fulling; but they Hiller 
regarding lbs ancestry, Three Pqramis make Illuci son of 
Sfaliusa's son Ksats Jtvrddhsi. 1 and one makes him brother 
of Niihusa:- hut the Agni^ makes him son af Yitatlm uf 
the Lunar race. The Brahma 4 and ffarivcm&i* each 
give Ijoth veraioiiflj thiia Riipportitig and neutralizing batlu 
Suhotra of the Lunar race* however, was not non of 
Vitathfi. but of Brliatksatra. The majority are right, 
Ijeeause, as will be Heenfrom the discussion about Divodasu 
and Prafcardana of this line (p. 38 ), it is impossible to 
relegate the line to a period later tlaui Snhotm of the 
Lunar nice. The error arose from confounding Nahnsas 
descend ants Kaatnividdha and Suhotra with Suhotra and 
Brlidtksatm of the Lunar im 

The descendants of Yayntisson Ann (it is eaid) branched 
out in the north- west into the Pun jab tribes o[ the Kekayas. 
Si vis. eta^. and in the east into the Ahgn dynasty.® AJ! 
the authorities agree down to Jayadrathi^ king of Ariga, 
and from him there were two lines of descent, one the 
royal line, and the other a younger branch, to which Kurna 
belonged* who became king." IL is not material which is 
taken, and I have chosen the latter as being clearer anil 
fuller. 


J Bhagar, ii, 17 y 1 -H>; tfnrUifv^ \ T 1,V.'* T 7 1 4 ; FVfWUp iv, .if. 

1 Vtigu, ii, 1-7H. 

* %77y 0-14; but it Lh l-o ill'lls^d. 

4 lit l-ii, 27-tifl; /J„ 02-70, 

: 'fl, 1517-08 ; nff, 1730-54, 

* Afftvi, £7B S J>-l ft : ii, JS. 1-14; tfanHju, i, /.tit &!S-74 £ 

Itf-lOB i ii, itf, 12-114 i ir. Jtf r The /FfhApn/i 

UJ y 4-5 P 11 -40 1 And ffanr. ( -V /, ItUiS-TT, 1&0A-171O) darive the lins fi-nuj 
kjLT3ilriiiYJi r s nan Kak&iyu of the LuiaiLr race, hnt these two luxikjf fire mi 
closely dike %h*t they mastitiite only om; authority. 1 1 mve fcltout^l 
the majority, 

T The former in the .1yn* and Hmhn4i the Latter in the Bbri&nt\ r 
fi(jnf4i, And f ini*, and both in the .I/’-m'nyrr, l"fryn H and i/oni' 
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Another tin* is derived from Mann's sou Dwfcn (or 
NediftbA), in which Viisnlii and the later kings, if not the 
earlier also, constituted the dynasty of VifeJS. or VaiSalL 1 
It may Is; called Distal line. All the authorities are in 
substantia! agreei(lent. 1 - 

Having offered these general remark* it remains to set 
out the genealogical lists, explain the synch™™**, and 
show their results in'the Table of lists. In the following 
Table the most important lines of descent an- shown, and 
all start from Maun, because that is how the am. hoi it ie 1 - 
beinn ihem Tlie three Bhargava rishis, lldkn, Jamadagni, 
and Ramil, are also included in order to bring out the 
synchronisms at their period more clearly. The lines of 
descent have been placed according to geographical position 
iw nearly us is feasible, that is, dynasties that reigned in 
the west are placed on the left, those of Madbvadosa in tile 
middle, and those that reigned ill the east on the right. 
The names of nil kings whose positions are fixed by the 
synchronisms an* printed in italics. Names added in 
brackets are those of kings who are not mentioned in the 
genealogies, hilt whose existence is disclosed in the 
discussion of the synchronisms, Some lists it will la- 
seen are far less full than others, though they may start 
from a synchronism and reach a synchronism, that is, 
the omissions are more imiiierous. It is not, however, 
known where the omissions occur, consequently the 
names in those lists have been simply spaced out, and 
where there lire no synchronisms the position of a niune 
is not to lie tnken as more than the best conjecture 
pcBwible. 


|j&rt partially), kit. 0* 

11 - 18 , 
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The accounts say there were kings from time to time 
who established a aup;remacy over the kingdoms around 
them, and so were called samraj or mkrtiwirtin* There is 
no improbability in that, and their conquests may have 
resulted in the subversion of n neighbouring dynasty, or 
merely in its reduction to a kind of vassalage; hence when 
we consider the times of those kings we may find some 
confusion in the lists of neighbouring dynasties. More¬ 
over, it ia highly probable, and ia indeed implied, that 
those great niutmreks had long reigns. The mimes of such 
very famous monarchy are given. 1 namely, in the Solar 
race, Mandhat r Yau vaim4vi T Sagara, Bhagiratha., Alabama 
Nabhagi, Dilipa 11 Khatvimga, mid Rjiiuei Dasamthi; in 
the Lunar dynasty, Bharat a Dans van ti: in the Ymlava line. 
Stkskvmdu Caitmratha and Arjuna Kariavtrya; in Antt h 
line, &vi Au^Inam ; in Dis ni r & line, M&ratta Avlksibi : a* 
well ns Yayati Nahu*a« and others also who belonged to 
Kide-dynnwties which developed no long genealogy and 
which are unnecessary for the present purpose. 1 Of thc*v 
monarchy Miindhatr, Bhagimtha, Arjuua, Bharata, and 
Mimitta were specially called samraj 3 The names, of all 
the cakravaitins who occur in the Table are marked with 
an asterisk. 

Dealing now with the hynchronisnifl in accordance with 
the principles explained above, we may find not n few 
which art 1 deserving of consideration, The following me 

1 MMh, vii, T r- J ; itL,£ 1 2fi&s 3K Thn y^jnCiAlogica ixirrobrinite-. 

1 Namely* Raotidevn SAnkftl fl-tli Hu.hnT.rjt Atithfru of thfc IVumViL 
rftt-o; liny* AanlrtarAyEL-^L; and Fciuniva, Vim Bduilutlsi, king of 
Aoea : anil ilL-kj Prtlltl Vruuyu, w3ni hdonged to thfi mc*t uaieieut 
There w&n many Hahotm*,. bnt none ihnl l can identify ti s AUihijm : 
]*erh*pB hr; ta SuhtiLra, rlwentmliillt Cif VitMha nf tin- Lonfir dynasty 
Rrlinjlmt.hu, may Na “S in Ann’si Lino in the Ulile, but tire ejitlhi ! 

yravA is perpleiia^. 

- itJS.’i. ii t /i K G4 &h 50. The remarks in Jw'ne, Bnih. viii, f p 3. {wufos# 
U» eJtpIniti Cflllteiupcvrajj condition-, and rnhltc In it time ktnr thfttt the 
greet luUrtlo between the PundnVAe ntui Knew"A3, 
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nil the important instances that I liait: been able to 
discover. ami they tin: taken in chronological order as far 
a.*! possible. 

The earliest synchronism is that Yaynti’s eldest- brother, 
Yttti. married Go, daughter of Rabutatha, who can only 
Im- Kukutstha of the Solar dynasty, 1 Yayftti therefore 
was one generation Inflow Kakutst-hn. 

There are clear connexions between the Solar, Lunar, 
and Yadava lines about the time of Mitndhatr, Gann, 
daughter of Matinura uf the Lunar dynasty, married 
either Prnseuajit of the Solar dynasty 2 or hLs son 
Yuvaitaivu 11, ! and was thus grandmother or mother of 
MaaiJliatr The latter connexion ia the hotter supported, 
for she ia calk'd jaiutnt. or mother, of MiVndh&tr.* The 
difference is not material for the present purpose; what is 
material is that Matinrim w as a contemporary of Fmscnajit. 

MEudhatr married Ymdumati Cuitrarafchi, daughter of 
Snftivindn/' who tan only he the famous Sasaviudu, son 
of Citraralhu of the Yadavae* And this is corroborated 
by the further statement that she was the eldest sister 
of nittiiy brothers. 1 because Haiavindu had a great number 
of sons, who were called the Sasaviudu or HS&vindava 
Irtnim H Hnsavindn, therefore^ and Yuvanasva 11 were 

■T> 

Conte tu jiomries. 

Sivi, son of Usinara of Ann’s line, appear to have 
originated the Hi vis, and is said to have had four sons 
who originated the VreadarWiaK, Hu virus. Kekayne for 


1 Ufahma. Jjf. 3; Ktfjpr. ii, 31, 14 ; JIarir. At), MOl. 

* Btokmn, 7, 1)0-2; Hatvt, il. 70S 11. 

J Ftijni, li, 

1 Mtir^n r £1+ ft e ii, .17. E^l; H*inr. W, 171*7 

1 Bhflgnr* isc, <i : Mfvkwn, 7, ft2 3 : Vayu> Ik 70; h\ ;/ : 

/JtiWc. U. 712-1^ Also Uartvfn, e, 7S&* 22, wbw* Hu rfownAy* k 
4 i niivt&kB far Vifithimail, 

* j/iiA. iii t 093; -rlrjniH 13-l-i ; imd otfcar puangvs For 

the YMnvik gi^njilflgJ. 

T lircthtm, 7 n t>3-4 i Fdffit, Or 3S. 71 : Ffmriv. 17. 713- 

" fKbdtgS cited Cur T,l*e VadaTi genealogy. 
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Koikeyas). and Madras in the Panjab. 1 Triiaflku of the 
Solar race married a Kaikeya printem,* hence the Kaikeya 
kiugiH weiv established before his time, and therefore Sivi 
nuinot be placed loss than two or three generatiouii More 
I risanku," Jyaruagha the Yadava, who was Later, married 
n Balvya princess* 1 

Tfie next ayucbronian! is that jahnu of the Kanyakubja 
line married Kaverl, daughter 4 or gTaat-grnuddangbter 4 >f 
^ uvaiuUva. Tide Yutfaaa^va would be Yuvutiaava n of 
tJie Solar liar, because the bore mention of SU ch a name 
must imply that it was sufficiently well known, and the 
tirat Yuvimaiva was not famous. It in more pit) table she 
w “ hk Jrtaghter. because (it i H aaid) she was cursed by 
1 11111 ■ V‘-t perhaps as a .safe medium we may take it elm 
was his granddaughter. Jahnu would thus be placed 
alongside Pnrukutsa. Jahnu was a famous king (after 
whom the Ganges iti said to have been named Jafutnvl). 
mid he could not have attained eminence till altiT the 
death of TuvanaiviLa soil Mandhatr, who was a rukravartin 
tliat is, lie must be placed a generation Liter than Mandhfitt 
60 Lkat his wife was probably YuvuniiiSva’s granddaughter! 

Wo may next take VhSvajnifcr* and his contemporaries 
<llld fiere lV! ‘ tuuhL consider (hawing regard to the caution 
mentioned above, p. 14) only the earliest poison of that 
iiiuue, for he had many descendants with the gotra name 
Visvauiitm. The earliest and greatest Yiiviimitru, was the 
son of Gadhi, or Gafchin, king of KanyakubjaJ and his 

1 Set paSfi&gffi eiusj inr Ann r lfn*_ 

* BraAmaii, 24 * Hi; Ftfjw, il, 1^,118- riput, W, ;; v 

Hfirjr. IS, 7S4_ , ’ 1 

tfjJh. i 3 } p i. ,J is fin obvious Upikiimmi niuighrtiulsm 

- 'pTf' 'll 1S ’ ’ Jt M ! ir,, i+J ; Linga, i. ‘iS. 

lirrihanii Iff, I&-LI ; /£, S7^ l4lM - 4 J ; ;\* r Ijjjj 

* rtiffVt ii, £:>. iw. 

: Sw Authorities filed fur l£lLh djrewty, p, ±i. viii, 70 . 

*T*7T* ° n v ' hmna *' * U ’’ J i,nv '‘ 10 th *» k Prof-ww 

Alw^iwdl fur wnwtjaag mat suggertlenn regarding the reference- ta 

tilt? flftf -3 
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k?atriya mime waa \ i-svaruthn. 1 He was closely connected 
with tlit Solar dynasty, His father Gfidhrs mother is 
e-ii 11 t?il Paurukutsa or Pauiukiitai, 1 rind was therofbre 
u ilaughter or defendant of Pumkutsa, who can only be 
the famous king of AyodhyiL Her patronymic would 
ordinarily mean she w«s daughter of Purukntsft p but not 
necessarily so r for (according to the first caution mentioned 
above, p, 14) it may also mean she was a descendant of 
even three or four generations. It is necessary to discuss 
these relationships at some length, and the discussion will 
illustrate the principles and cautions which have been 
laid down. 

If Faurukutsa waa Purukutsa’s daughter, Vigyftmitra 
would lx- throe generations below him, and if she was his 
grant - great ■ granddaughter Yiivamitra would be rix 
generations below him* One step more, however, inset be 
added, because Yisvamitra ranks pmj>erly two steps below 
* bid hi, for Garfhi had a daughter SatyavatL and Viivauntra 
was bom at the same time os her sou Jaimidagni (see 
p. 35). On the above alternatives, then r VisvAmitrn would 
W four or seven generations below Purukntso* What 
precise relationship, then, is meant by 11 PnurukutsA r must 
depend on the other circumstances. Now YUvAmitra is 
dosoly connected in the stories with Puniktitaa'a ninth 
successor, Satyavrata Trisafiku, and his heirs. The stories 
may be summarized thus:* Tri^iinkn was banished by his 
father Truyyarunii, and the court-priest Yasiftha (that is, 
the then Vasi*tha) approved and enforced the order with 
relentless severity. There was thus deep hatred between 
Trisariku and Vjisbthii. A terrible twelve-year drought 
occurred then, during which YilvAmitn* was away 

1 JSrahmtM. ltf Y Ji-Vl ; I'j fytt* ii, !H( j Ilariv. £7 + 14.HP 5 JF, 17643. 

* Fnyir, ii # ±' r C A3; Harii\ £7, 1439, The Brahttm m'tk va Tiuim (or 
1'anraL-ulft^ a* one MS r n»tk) wife af GAdhL 

B Mw*fc <j\' the authority lire cited In xVruirt^fwibVf Ttacti, I, Si etc, 
/fry* r. v. j p ami TttiurflmfUpih^ an c, f|. It is 

□tsdleHS to cite other pu^ui^na. 

jha-j* 1910. 
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performing austerities. 1 Tristuiku supported Visvitmi tin's 
wife and children through it and tattned his gratitude. 
Viibimiitm therefore espoused Tri_4iJikti's omw, opposed 
Yasistbn, ttiiri iv instated Trisunku. Trisaiiku's hoii 
H flrifcandni- was obliged to offer bis own. son Boldin ns 
a victim in a socri and alter long pmemstlnatign »ved 
him by buying Ajlgnrtii b son HunahsepbaL 3 ll> the victim 
instead. SmiahfSoplift, though hound at the fyicritiet;, had 
hbt Life spared, and was adopted by as his 

chief sun with the name DcwrotH. 

Three stories an- only possible if PaurnkutKii was not 
PiLTokntHn's daughter, but was a descendant. and it follow* 
that sh<- must have 1 -his diwe-ndaut of smiii^ four 
generations, nnlesa the eight Solar kings who intervened 
between PurukutSA and Trisaiika vrere not descetidant* 
in regliktr order. but were sonu; of ih *m brothers. Now 
one or two of those kings* may have been brothers, but it 
in not probable that the number of generations' mncxuir 
them was b$m than si x, because Jahmi was, as shown, 
contemporary with PurukntuL, and VUvamitm, who wiia 
contemporary with Triiihkii, was Juhnu's eighth sutxejwor. 4 

1 As to VMviLTnjtrn^ hmhtnanbntnd. pee p. I ttntr, 

- Tho Afctr, ft s*vh nkriaeiMujm frini S&rt at' VialkiL-i n jj..;, L:i; 

'dM ehdguriMiAya i-rri it» f . K i t It is hut. roectomnry to diet-a*- the 

different*. Hie Hynchrcmjsm stand* but it may bo pohiU-il 

out tliiit the gfuuonlripithi rest mi I ke ^himrt-ri-iia w.*t-n'^ h ami tbt Author of 
Che Hftth. was mute varied tin philosophies thurr in ksatriVA 

^ttic&toghsil Lore. 

a SuTvfiiJdkraituiifcr m fttfj- P\ L hymns *4~3G* Artur. BrdA. vii p .t, 15 * 
Mrr^Pf, it, f,. ^23. But the Viifit [ft, «», BSP), Antf** l./ft, 54), and 
//arte. LiT t l4i*7i mate him son OV hrtrfJLtir of Jam^ihi^nL The differetra 
i* not material he re. AJfprtai fitiifr ^ayavasa [ •-* tfri ■ tfrnJi,, kwf. i?it. i 
nuiy Iulti? been a brother of Reiki or JELnmiiitgni. 

1 The Itft* agree in the niimlrr of ntejn down to and then ntrv 

as regards the nDxt T whom rhey Name un K a-ttivji, K iiiuml u*. mul Kilnkjl 
CroJhi certainly son or Kuflk^uid the only rknbtM print tewknW 
n king iLBJikEt] Koili^i, or Kasindm, preceded him, Tirol, then* wom wmh 
an flitm gWMtratlcm Stscuii l-Lcat t bnanv wlio h tte£ in 

the ganealngiBa^ is mroitinnod as OndliiV grandfftfbo by EJaiJgtmuusin 
(mtanduetinn to flij- F. in I, and by the SurrAroikramfitil (ihM,^ Hcaje 
the £onend iwzlt ia that Tl^vAmitra wtw eighth in rioeent from Jahnu. 
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it is not probable ji unmher of brothers MUcceeded in Ijoth 
lines at Lhe name time, mo an to refiner the actual generations 
to three only, *xs would be neocssary if PaurnkuLsa wum 
F imikutsa's own daughter; and It is quite pmHiblu, on 
the other 3 hi ml, that nine generations in the Solar line 
might correspond to right in the Kanyabubja line. For 
all substantial results these minor differences aire hardly 
material, uud it follows that Faurukotsa does not mean 
Bi daughter ” of Purukutsa, and must mean his 11 descendant 
in about the fourth degree, 1 

Further, GivJhTs daughter Satyavatf was married to the 
risk! lli iku BliArgavii^ and had a sou J awimhig ni, wh' • 
wils Viorn at the same time as Visvaniitiu.- Jamadagnj 
had several sons, of whom the youngest was Rama/ 1 

II. thus appears that Gadiii's father was four or five 
gcnvrntkvkia posterior to Ptirukuifla, that Vifiv£mntra T 
TrLSanku, Hnriscandrn. Jamadagni, and Ajigarta wer 
contemporaries, and that Kohita, Simal.i^epha, and llama 
Jitinjidjignya were ootltapaturid^ 

There are more flynchronisms with Jamadagnl and bi¬ 
son Rjvma. The stories about them and the allusions, If 
treated as containing m>ujc truth, may be thus: 1 

Ivi titvirya, king of the FFaihaya-s had the PhargavitH as 
his prints, and endowed them with grmt wealth_ : ' His 

1 See u #Eiaila r 0 * 36 * when! Dilwrhl lrrv* n| uplied to SevernE ^tjErenitionS ; 
-12. n_ 4. 

s MM- in, /J,I r iU.U4-itts v.IltuM 73: if*.-tlNtt-T; *ii, IT2I-40, 
mtigar. Il + 15, i 1M. Bmhma m 10, 2S-S3. (rnrrtr/s» i, /££, *5. riijrir, ii, 
B,T- 1+D. Fum, iv h 7. 

- MKA, ill, 11*7, 3 laT-tr IHHUp mad pma*ge* cited far Lfcua Kiln vuk Lil>jik 
liue. Junmdti^Tii nntrrkd BeiMikii. daughter of Kin** K-ei&tl of O^rikQ * 
mco {MM. iii T / f€, 11072 | v' STtl. 3972; and tbs vA**v [rtOTReal, and 
PrftHermjit j^jtve her fo kina iii,. //4‘ f I Ul~ m 2)+ lint no kin^f Hetu w 

tno&tkuljml in tin) nnr nay Fmscnujit. at tin* [leriod, =hj thill 

they lYelrmgud probably to u jiitijoi J tmuiril of the Solar rm 

*\vm. iii, im Uim-ftr* 102144 \*# r the numbering emuiMm) ; 
iii h 4**' Bhtvjrir* Or J5, 14-311 + /i‘ t S-27 ; 24r l-Sft-Wt 

Many* 1 ; fu 12 14 T ‘ *** 13 7 -4a. t ^ n, .?2, 1 U-fS. 

ir, it- J/nrik 34, 1*50-91, 

J Mm a. 17$+ m+i-s. 


xxc test lxihax ueseadogiI^ and rnuoxoi-ouv 

si>n Arjuniv rtigtitd at .Vlnhismats (the modern ^laLiiitikfUi-i 
on the River Narmada), and extended hia Conquest* every- 
where. Daring hi* time the Hnlhaya princes tried to 
recover the wealth from the Qh&rg&vaa, und being 
unsuccessful killed many of them, and the BhJLrgavaa 
we tn scattered. 1 In one of Ids expeditions Arpimi burnt 
up Apava Yuaistka’s hermitage and incurred Apava’s 
euim The hostility against the EliArgav&H brought him 
into conflict with Rama, because lie or bin sons robbed 
Jamadngni, who was n. Bhftrgava* Ramn lolled Arjinia, 
and the latter's sons then murdered JamailiignL llama 
swore vengeance against the ksatri vas., and iw said to have 
destroyed all Arjunaa sons (except tive) and thom»nds of 
Haihnyaa. After an interval he renewed hi* hostilities 
against all kjffiiriyte, and is said to have almost exterminated 
them. It thus appears that Arjumt was a contemporary 
of Jamudugiii/ so that he began to reign about the same 
time as Fliirise&ndnu and, as the stories imply that his 
reign was a long one* it probably overlapped the reigns of 
Kohita and Harita also. 

This story carries us further. Arjuim's grandson wus 
TflJajpjigha, and he is said to have had ft numerous progeny^ 
which constituted tive ttabes of Tidajafigbas among the 
[huh ay ns. He would have Ixsen u younger contemporary 
of Kama Jamadagnya, and the Talajanghaa wnuld have 
grown powerful towards the end of Rama* life, or soon 
afterwards, in what is the modem Mahratta country. The 
stories say Kama exterminated the ksatriyas twenty-one 
times. This statement is too fabulous to merit any 
particle of credence* and is besides incompatible with the 
remarkable rise of the Talajangha power in the period 
that immediately followed, for (as already mentioned, p, 10) 

> MM L if m t MM- 179, GS27. 

- It issnid AlmriiyMi nf th* Lour race married Krtuvlry*** djuigfalar 
[MBK i\ fl-b S7fiSl, but LI the samu Krlavirya i* infant t.Ms Btatefnent is 
LEeom[»ariblr' with all lira other indication. 
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the Hailiayati and Takjoflghas overran the whole of North 
India, mid hordes from the countries to the north-west 
also invaded India during tliext period. Their overthrow 
4J f the kmgiiniM in North India and the destruction that 
mmt have lx-fallen the kaatriyas in the continual wars 
in ay furnish ail explanation of the extermination attributed 
to Kama, 

Kama m always spoken pf an a great warrior highly 
skilled in weapons, and hi* successful contest with 
Arjnna and Ids -sons implies that the Blinr^fivttg took to 
arum 1 Ho certainly did not exterminate the Haihayon 
and Talajaaghas, but, on the contrary, they were rising 
into great power at the close of hia life. Some remarks 
may be offered in explanation of thm K&uia had no 
jval of enmity against ksatriy*!* generally r but the 

Ttiftjaisgba-Hailiayas, being warlike kprtriyofi bent nil 
conquest, would have naturally attacked every kingdom, 
that is, all knutriyim The fact that the destruction 
which they wrought is ascribed to Kama Hiiggests that 
they and the Bhargavati had composed their quarrel 
after Arjunas death and were acting together ; and 
there are some incidents which support this suggestion.- 
If that were .so, the destruction would naturally in brah- 
mauiczil mouthy lx- attributed to Bim The history of 
the Mahratta power offers a striking parallel. Bra hman s 
ntid soldiery were combined. They did not make a 
permanent conquest of the countries they invaded, hut 
made annual raids, and every year fighting was renewed. 

1 1th Baler Ewinturiw limhnmiH arncing the desefimlMtKOf BHanum + vii tt»ri 
Ajiimlilhn *if the Lunar nice luok tfl ttrau* t&itnptld namely, 

tiMHBfl, Saihkrii*. E&tjiB, Mudgmlyas* MuLl^v. anF > npp**la% 
; (ind diLrinpr tlufct jieriiKj then* wen^ twn miliary |Hiriira itTiinnjf 
hrvJun&OA, the HhilgftTu:* ^^ lp ' -* j • ^ f Muitya, 5$, 3S, 

+] ; nc «. 14; ii, JA ISO* 177. 4, m~2; Fw*b iv t I'J i 

IJtirit*. J»* VmU lTfltl 

- Hlafii + thus in. a. Bhr^u «r Bh/ir^ava riatii, wed the Haiilftyt 
kiss^ Yiodtarya fn.im Prml*rcii«a h H voufjemice hy a iteUbersic t*JAclnK>d + 
MSK xill, 4th 1M& SV7 |0« |% 4). 
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Such devastating raids continued for half a century {and 
tlit* Tii I ij anghn- Hn ihaya dominion last-id fully that time, 
***? p. 10) might wull be described as twenty-one extemihm- 
thins of the ksatriyaa The parallel goes even further 
for, just as the Persians under Nadir Sliiih invaded India 
once, and the Afghans under Alin and Sliiih made four 
incursions during the prevalence of the Midmitta power, 
so it is Haiti Puhhwas, Parados, Kamhojas^ Sakaa, and 
oilier hordes from the north-west poured into India during 
Lhe disorganization by the Hail my a conquests. 

Tills leads to certain synchro idjjuiih lieLweeri tin- i ingis 
of Kali (Benares) and the Hoi hoy a kings. There was 
a Jong contest between thcm n which began with 
Hlimlnureuya and ended with Vitnlisvya on the Hailumi 
Kido. 1 In the accounts one king of Ki£i, named DivodOm, 
is mode contemporary with the formers sons, and he 
ur his son Piaiardaliil^ with the loiter. Xmv this in 
impose!be if the same king Divodiijfl is meant, and 
for several reasons. Si* generations one given from 
llhadrasmtya to Talnjaugjm, and King Vliuhavya for 
rather the Vltuhavyu king 3 ) appears to have 
to the Takjoiigliijs, and therefore to have l«een three or 
four steps later. The eon teat lasted a very long tune. 4 
Such a. contest and the successive Haiti ay a kings, six 
at leasts canned with any probability be compress^ into 
the" reign of a single king Divodono. The Pumna accounts 
say it began with Divodasa and ended with Pratardnria, 

1 MM. iiii T m WAti-m. Jfr*kmn t tl r 4 lhr 4 ; Jtf' JKirife 

ism-m ; IT^S 40, Ktfytf, if. 2»-». Ill II, Also M #H . 
I. l? r IlE 

J IVBljftciJMipi, *un ■ » Dix r ixlJtna h of KjlkL K'mtyft, Up, iii p L 

a The Mwm^ m ggneric rather tWi personal,. M Eh. loe. ek, ViULhavy* 
Eif tha M Eh. probably = Villliiftrn uf the ForAiuka. 

1 A llnHinattrl yu am Thia, like mos* 4 Me mo nt a of time, is tibftonlh 
exaggerated* but all the references taply u hm^^mthmed *t niggle. 

* These grfiLTmliiPCW CMJmol Ire uiDdeiLwr) on i.by mppCHzti(% thul mim\ 
of there ting* were hrothene as th*> whole of L>f+r ijixraqiFUuKKfa indkflT- 
the upffflitc, 
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and the Affih. account de«;nl>es the contest (mid that nut 
[tn> lx;ginning of it, fur it deals only with the t ilaJiavya 
period of the Hnilcnyas) as- occupying the rcigas of four 
kings of Kiisi. of whom the last two were DivodAsa and 
I’tuPiidaiKi, Divotlasa was son of Bhiiuamha According 
to the Puriiiyis, end son of Sudevn according to the M fHi J 
He wan eelIr^d Hotrujit according to two of the Punum*,- 
111id this oMsn e com Id not have been applied to the Divodftsa 
id the Mfth., hh will appear from the narrative following. 

All these duUi are impossible on the supposition Hint 
than was only one Jhvr.wW, and are <juite intelligible 
if we take it there wr-it two Divodassa. out: son nf 
Bhiiuamtlm and the other son of Sudevti? Hence there 
would seem to have been twu Divodasaa in the KaS line, 
separated hy some six or wvai kings. That there wen 
intermediate kings is shown by th* stray mention of 
a king Juftamfcba. sou id Bhlmnratiia,* during the contest 
and the express iuserfckro by the J Ifih. cd two kings. 
Jiiiryasvii and Sudeva.-' Confusion was easy lieauisu of 
the long dispossession of the Kfi-si kings, t diluting the 
various awounts the star)’ may he stated thus: Bliadtu^renya 
cornered Varanasi (Benares), and Divodasa I (son of 
UWamratha, probably shitrnjit) recovered it from Ids 
Bung, Then followed a long period, during which the 
•'Hi/ Varanasi was abandoned mid was (it is mud) occupied 
by R»k*a*M. During that time Bhadrairenya's anecuBHor 
1 )orilaina reconquered the Kiisi territory, and it. seems to 
I M ive remained under the Haihiiyas. The six or seven 
Kftfi successors fought unsuccessfully with the Haihayas, 


1 See cilcd itt p» P* ® , 

> ju£?. iit. IT, ftl nr»h>m, JJ. m -7 s M*r*m*. -U •“** 
t’ralanf.'uu* U called tiludhraja and Kuittlayaiv*, J i;.,«, it, 
calk him Hatrnjit aha : ml » aim >, Jf, Wh •“«* ■>*»*'*" ■ 

toe. cit. : bnt I ha point k not elaur, on.l the o>afu-ion is mt'iml il Hie 
rv|.tanaiiuu oflurwl is iMlsd- Tb* aoconnl m largely tfiMe. 

There m DsHJhil^ &L ImprotmUia in t*** P- ^ ■ 

* ifrutonn, fS+ 71 ; llitrir, 174J- 

• _l tM. loe- cil. 
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and Ifivodisa II (sou of SuduvtO built a new capital in 
the extreme east of the territory at the junction of tin- 
Ganges and ftnnmtL Ffis successor Pnitardana (Rtadhvnju, 
Kuvalayitsvul defeated the Vitah&vya king and finally 
recovered the kingdom ; he also conquered the It&kfiaAs 
and regained the capital Vilramisi. 

Divodasa I would therefore he just posterior to 
Bhadra&renya, and some further particulars nil! enable 
na to fix the position of Lhatarrianu in connexion with 
the king* of Yidarbha and with Sagarzi. 

Sagora h?ifl two wives, Their names are given by 
the author! ties, though not quite in agreement; still, all 
which give the parentage agree that one u£ them wh- 
Vaidarblil* or a daughter of Vkkihha, 1 who must In- 
Vidarhhft, son of Jyamagha uf the Yadava race, He* was* 
therefore just prior to Sagiim, In support of this It 
may be noted further that Yidarbha's descendants reigned 
in Vidarbha arid Cedi,- and that Bhiinu, king of Vidarhhfi, 
and Virahahu'a son Subahu, king of Cedi, were con¬ 
temporaries of Sahara’s tenth successor Rfcnparmi, in 
the story of Nab.* That Bhfma is no doubt Yidarhjm > 
tenth ^successor Blmimratha in the genealogy, and should 
be equaled with Rttiparnas father, Hence also Yfdarbha'n 
sixth eucficssor Daifcrha would be placed just after 
Bhftgirathft* 

Alrirka, king of Ki4i r appears to have been Pmfcartbrui 1 * 
grandson and is said to have enjoyed very long life 
through Lopamudras favour,* She wan daughter of 

Mfik r j£j r JIM, &933 r saiS-i ; MrtilimjM, Bvl—7— : /'tv/vr^iy r, s r j | \ ~ . 
Vdyu* U n IT4 a ; Vipnib iv t 4 % Ifnn*\ 797. 

1 *"-3° i J/Ari^rxi-, ii, f4 r | 4 ; Oftntoln, j r J3ft m 2SNH ■ 

i-fcpil/ri, fjs k 3S-43 ; 1/ri^H + :tT> 4] ; Paettmi, r t /J, Ml- 24 - IWw 

iUJ,aML Mk 

M tH. C5 # mil | &7, 2KZ 4-S : 6S, 2705^4* : 7 0 ¥ ^ ^ , 

* The Authorities are net tdl daar abmfc the euid teUtionaliip, 

; firaAm ' 1 ' rjl - *** ih BS, AfttFWL UK I "9U: 
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a Vldarbhfl king and uiu.rri+.*(l AgSfltyii . 1 Thu king's name 
is given aw Ninii , 2 No Niini is mentioned in tin Vidarbha 
i^jnealogy, but the names niter Vidarbha are not quite 
clear, and he would seem to have been one of V idarbhu's 
nciLr suceeAHopt, because after Da sari in the princesses were 
called DftHrlu. Lopimadra may presumably be equated 
with Kunti, king of Vidurblia , 11 anil Ahtrka with Dhrel L 
F’reUrdana therefore would synchronize with Sagara, and 
he and Sngaifl, as already mentioned, broke the power nl 
the Taltvjaftgha ■ Hailniyati, and Sugars completed their 
overthrow. 

Some tiling may be done towards flying the position of 
tVie enkw vartiu Marutta, sou o£ Aviksit ol Dinta a lint 
jiud his riewcodant Trnaviudu, It in said that Aviksit di 
liis father Kamndlrnma lived at the beginning of the Tretft 
Age , 1 and that TnmvLndu lived ' at the third mouth of the 
Treta age " r 5 that is. apparently at the be ginnin g of the 
third quarter of Unit age. It is not clear at what stage m 
the genealogies that age is- supposed to have begun, ft i 1 * 
said that Riiinft Jimadegnya lived in the Treta IL ge, and 
that Hnuiii DiUarathi lived in the interval between the 
Tretu and Dvftpam ages.** The further statement that 
VisvAmitra lived in that same interval T is inoonsistenl 
with these two. aud perhaps we should read 1 in th<‘ 
interval between the Krte and Treta ages . Such an 
arrangement of the ages makes a fair division of the 
genealogies, and without meriting any trust whatever it 


MBh. iii , 00, vm~97, iv, 11, C54-.1; v, lift, MTI* RtQ I - 


i TT&. 

- Jffflt. nil. trl’ii 8235. Cunfi.l=»rl with Nitni, firai ^ ll S> °[ Virtuhn, 

ibid., _r.pl, fitftiO, wim in j'e-nefttogivfilty sges ftp ttrt • fttld 1 “ * n e “*' V 

mistake fw HtflortAa- . *, JL . >„ 

1 Thu synchronism u f this Ajiitstyn w ith kings Hnii.u-vjm. Bradhns* a, 
al ,a Pkumkuun Twsmtvyu \3lBk, iii, Wf, tm-WM to be 
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may serve iih jl pi Anil]]*- working hypotlu^LS. Manilla 
then might be placed eimj^itnrally in nltont the same nee 
fun Hiima Jiiiinuingnyu, 1 mid TrnnvimJu booh rtf ter Ambflii** 
of the Solar line. 

In tin' Lunar rare Marinara'a position lidLfi been fist'd 
ip. *31 4 We limy next consider the position of Du^y&ntn - 
nnd his son Eh&rata. 

Dwyanta married Vi£v&Lnitra r s daughter HaktiiifcaJfi, an 
Is well known. Ii‘ Unit VisUamitra lie tbit first and great 
ViSvAiiiitra, llu^ytuiUt must be pimped aloug^M le H.urismnditi 
nr Roliita, and his sou Bliumta imminlmtidy afterwards : but 
there are arguments against that. There Is no indication 
that Bharat*^ sucre shuck were overthrown by the Hnibay&s 
lvh they mlist lutve been in that ease, Bbaratn had three 
wives. Vaidarbhis 3 and VhLuhhrh* position, as shown h was 
later. Bharata’a second successor, Bhiimanyu, married 
a daughter (or descendant) uf Diasarha* who was much 
later, ThiW thiiw considerations mettle the question, and 
indeed the first statement Is not necessarily in conflict 
with them, because such names a« VhSvtniitra dn not 
always refer to the original rishie* but also denoted 
tht\r descendants, and produced .we eonftnou in tin 
personalities (see p. 15), The reasonable inferences there- 
fore one that Bhiiinunyu married DiriarUrha daughter, 

J In iini'iLtCii s time \±*£il t™ ri^ijiR. BffciLBjMli mill hfcyOttngTr Iffrikfir 
SBlWfl, who »m i rivals. 'Hie ft inner iJucLinf:d to te ikjuttii * 

■Mj Mural In englgcd Buimrlii. MM. iii r rt. DIM |3| iiv,9,1 _,s ! r -^]h ; 
c^rroboratixl by vii. 31TD-L. BhAyat*. is. *7 + ii„ _?j, 9_1J. 

/MPA. via, 4, '21. $ailgiani*i*y*, On /%dt vi. ff* makt-w tKe&fr 
two rMiis 3uuJi|cer I.toUici* of UdUthyn (sea jjl 44ft ; ttens irmy hmv* Wji 
“ ipiw* relation betwiwfl tha*-. tvomhiA uuii ihe- otiwr two, OathvBSffll 
Brlu^uEl, wha mem to ]»V(? been taler. 

2 Or TJnhsa,nti«. iv* lw in rrfjmeiImfis ealltMJ. e,jt, I£t\th, XIII 

v, & II. 

3 MM. i. m 3T1U-JI : J77, 34 ; BAmgar. ix + ** 34 i |W ij T 

h7, 133, Tht f/J, 5% tVpww |iv. /S), ttEM j |jj 

Hnpport. The [-in^fle wife m AfM. i, .W, 37BS, van j.rotebly wjfe">f 

VMw p wliti i- timittcd Olejh. 

MBh. i f ftf, 37Bft r Hi- fourth fflflfcH®, Vikqaf.kdi^ a\w nmmtil 
N Lliter Ul^thl [idiiaafla, ibirL, 3780L 
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that Bharat* must be placed three or four gene rations 
after Vithirblm. and that Wakim talk's fattier was u near 
descendant of tin* great Viivaniitm. 1 Ithunuinyu must 
then be placed soon niter Daatirlm and contemporary with 
Xifah&gi of the Solar line, Bharata with Dilipu 1, and 
iiusyanUr with Aihsnmat, 

This conclusion leaves an immense gap between Matimrn 
and Dusyanta, in which only two or three mimes occur, 
but there are coinmferationa which corroborate it, surprising 
though it be at first sight. 

The lists show little agreement as to the relation between 
those two kings, and some of them leave it indefinite. It 
is obvious that the genealogists wore puzxlcd, and each 
mi thorite has taken its own methal of bridging over the 
-rap, A long period of confusion is w hat all the informulion 
indicates, if it be noted that Peru had his kingdom 
in the middle of Modhyade^a, and that that region has 
been the battle-ground of contending ntiW at all tunes 
Muti.iaras kingdom would bar e been conquered by the 
cakravartiu Sa&vindu from the south-west, and have then 
undergone a long eclipse under a series of cnkravartins. 
Mandhitr of Ayodhyl. Sivi son of ITsinam in the north¬ 
west, Arjnna KarUivirya of Mahbmaii, Marat til son of 
Avlkrit uf Distils line, the Haiiiava dominion (with tire 
inromls of the" hordes from the north-west!, and, lastly, 
Sahara of AvodhyA Dusyanta, as a youth in S-fftra s time, 
might well have deemed his right to the Paumva king¬ 
dom hopeless; consequently we may well beBeve another 
statement that Maruttn, mix of Kanradhama. in the lineage 
of Yoviitis son Tmvasur bad no son and adopted Dusyanta 
the Paurava. ami that afterwards lUkyunt*, desiring Ids 
own kingdom, reverted to Lis own race. 3 He would have 


1 E™. bo she was Ft ill .if keatriya «Hgin. 

* Sot given in till. T*hk, IcrwLivu il it It- hnef. “"1 *“ *° 1,14 

nteiwi into tie Fimtrikvu latte by fch* adoption. 

> A, jhi . «; '» = ’ 
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had that opportunity on Sagam + s death, and mi would h 
f^ntempomiy with AiiiKUUiat, for the author!tit*! Ray that 
Ammahjos rtid not. succeed bin father Sahara. To recover 
Mi kingdom he had the help of his adoptive fathers realm. 
Dnfyauta thus became in a very real sense what he is 
rallied, namely T the vtttikSa-ltam of the PauravaB. 1 and 
united the sovereignty of two kingdoms, 

The story of Blmrats opt™ out other connexions* There 
were two rmhh of Aigirae' race, Dcathya and bis younger 
brother Brlinsput-L Ueathyrt Ji wife was Marnata, and their 
son was Dirghutamns, who was born blind, BharadvRjn 
was Bdinspati's son, begotten by him (it ia said) of 
the Maine Mamata* Diighatamaa, ufler lie had grown 
up. was set adrift in the Ganges, and wan earned down to 
Bali's ■■ kingdom in the east Tht. iv he was rescued and 
begot of the rjuecm, at Bali's desire, Aitga and four other 
floue/ That there was sudi a blind rMu Dlrghatamas 
who was son of Ucathya and Mauiata, and was rescued 
from perishing in the rivers, is clear from the Rifj-Vedn} 
Bhanidvuja s personality is not qui te &o clear, because on 
the one hand Eiuiradviljii, the eldest a©n of Brhoepati h h 
made contemporary with Dlvodasa II of Kfi£i, B and on the 
other hand he is brought into connexion with Bharat a nt 

1 MBh . i 2SQi. 

- lift i .1 O&IM fJr'Jj* hiltttti/u'jfriittl, ii, JH, 3*1-1) ; ;r ; 

I tj.jfifm ill Si I IRS, 

* He muhl Lb disLinguLnL&iJ fmm R:lJS t sou M Virociiim, the- Cuity.i. 

I The story is fold in vartans ways, and Ueuthya s tintne 3ft gil^n m, 

Ul ulIjviIl Lfaijo, Asi)a P imhI A*rijn. AfRh. \, M4» 5 jj. 

iii, 3, fa iai7V-«4. « T i.vj, 3)1-9 : *S, 4-5. Mat* pi f 4# r i 

$*> J” 2E- jj, .(7, 37-9*2, 137—US. I>j«n. \\, ju, Hwriy, :i r 

IfflttMtf. flailjjnraaao-i on /%■ l F , ri, <ri% and i, lit!. torhatftb'mta m ]v. 
11-15, m 2l-5, CL p. 42. n r 1. DlrghiLOLtKins is said |<j Luwe ftuimjd his 
flaght in Inter lift- \MBh. Xii ; Mtittya ; Vtjytr, ii. ,T? t !<*_■_ ci(, i [j lk tuttural 
ex planat ion may ho Haggled, it in that he Wiift n m Latally blind, btxi 
purblind, nr extremely ^hart-Highted, when young* imd Hint Lin Night 
improved in old nge, iln often Lappeas in rucIi mlm«. 

* i t 117 f 3 : f(t$ r 3-0 ; iv, -j, IS; and perhaps i t j.y_% ij, 

II MM. xili, Jih 1902-3; see nbo ^trmpniriijwijff,. ii3t,nMluc?tioil bo 
r. vi p for his [jatrayymtr. 
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,he Close of Bbarata's life. Tims some accounts say tliat 
Bhnrota lost all We *ous,and Bhamdvaja ww than brought 
to him and became hi* son a* King VitathaM and other 
accounts say Blmredvaja sacrificed for Rhava^ and then 
a son Vitatha was boro from Bharudvaja* l he latter 
version is preferable, becalm tl> * the former 

authorities corroborate it, and discredit their own «twy 
by adding that Bharat* died when Vitatha va» tent f 
and (2) Dirghatanma inaugurated Bharat* with the 
.wMbhkm* «» that Bharadvajs could not have been 
n child at the end of Bharat*'* life.* It * credible that 
Dlrghatamas and BhamdvAja were brother or ««W“ ’ 
«fif we accept- the above equation of BharaiKaja and 
llivodasa 11 r the inference would be that lioth thus* ru-ji* 
were younger contemporaries of Divodaaa II, th*t_- irg *- 
tamos, who lived to a great age. 7 inaugurated Bbarato, 

' Tv *n>!V^rXy* S I'Vr- 

’■^ST'S 7 S»?SS^nSST**. i. ’<• 

Which «db the so.. »Wyu. „ d other State- 

(Miriod- In tact, it 3 w ,* .(.1 similar oucurrtd: 

'-** f* tf q«** in the 

thus u V 
Holur djT 
lH t SJMJ; 

* S* EwA* viii. * *: nXb^^lecn^ 

* Tbs canfnaicn oi BharadviijnODdJitathAnoaa* 

Jftaw**Jawa-calJ«I Vjdaihin /frioA 1 ^^ M 

’ The icooma ore supports « * S^^dantl, 

Vaidathlna (that Is. BhormlvAju a *>« t > !2 ^jj, ihe 

lljiivan f/fifl-F iv. Jr.. 13; ami mmjatc * - ’ Riiamn'l iB «von 
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mid that that Btarndvftja, 1 or his son, begot Vitutlui ut tin- 
end of Itlmnttii's Hfe. 

The position of Ajumiillia of the Lunar race, from whom 
sprang both the North and South Pair min dynasties, \» 
important, 1 have not found any data to fix it directly, 
hut something Ls possible indirectly. If, using the more 
complete Solar line as a measuring scale, we reckon the 
generations un from Rlmrata, Ajamidha should fall at or soon 
ttlUT Utuparnii's time; and if we continue the reckoning 
down the North Paficala line, Sriijaya should fall about 
the time of Dastirathn and Kama, and here we do reach 
synchronisms which confirm the reckoning. There are 
synchronism* between several linos at this stage, 

W ith rtasamthft were contemporary Sirrujhvaja Janaka 
of Vidoha (the father of SitA>, Lomapfida of AignJ and 
Praniati. king of Yai&li > 

There is a story connecting Mina and his brother 
Safcrughna with the Yadava dynasty*and it is so strange 
at lirst sight as hardly to merit attention, hut other 
allusions support incidents in it, and it explains certain 
important territorial facts. Mndhii, called king of the 
r>Auavjis m it, was clearly a descendant of Yayiifci's sou 
Yadu/‘ and is obviously the Madhu in the Yadova list 
According to the story, Madlm's kingdom, that is, the 
Yftdava territory, stretched from Gujarat to the forest 
Undim vans on the Yamuna; his fourth descendant was 
•Saltvat a, aud Sattvata’s son Bhima was reigning at the 
same time os Hama; sWugima killed the local prince 
Lavanu. felled the forest, and built Mathnra (the modem 
Muttra) on its site; after Simas death Bhima recovered 


I tJle rishi, Aitnr. Am,,. I ii ' N 

* I10 ’ 1 ***** k It, J3-20; i^.' j.J, 
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the city [mil dwelt there, and Ills son Andhuka reigned 
there when Elina's son Kush was reigning in K.o.snln 
Sow some of the Furenns also assert that Siitrughna killed 
the Msdhttva Li»vunn. took Madhuvaiia, and established 
Miitlmiii there, and they add that his- sons Subfthn and 
^Urasena guarded the city. 1 Further, the story explains, 
first, how the country, of which Mathmft was the 
capital, was called SumKenii. for liotli gunmen*s name 
and also the mime of the city Mathura remained, though 
the Yadavas recovered the sovereignty sihjii afterwards, 
and, secondly, how it wiyt that KnThsa, a \ fldsvs ,irid 
descendant of Audlioka. reigned there in the Fitpdavas 
time—a col locution of facts of which there in no other 
explanation. The story append, therefore, to contain 
h^Htorieal truth. 

That king Bblmii is not named In the genealogies, but 

son of Battvata (8atv»t) appears in* Satvatn in them. 
They and the story concur in making Andhaka grandson 
of Sfltvat, and fairly agree in placing him six or eight 
steps be low Mudlm. We may therefore equate the Yadava 
gut vat with Dasaratha, Sat vatu with Rama, au<l Andh ak a 
with Kufo; and Madhu then would be plactd about equal 
with Tatars.thn ill the Solar line. 

Further, another son of SiUvatii, named Bhajtunanu. 
married on:: or two daughter* of SrfLjayor who sumot well 
|„. any oilier than the king of North Pnncala. Srfijayu 
was thus u contemporary of Sat vatu, and therefore of 
Kitnm. and this conKriiis his [aKdtion a* crtleiiJuLud above, 
mid consequently Ajutmdha must he placed with, or just 
after, Btuparnu. In agreement with this is the statement 
that King SatftdynmnJi (probably king No, OC of Videha) 


> Bka^ ix, It. 13~lt; r>W, iu t ** *' 711,3 

•Mnttfn li, tax, as I ruunss lias <hhi*. „ D , 
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yiltpt (ibid. 4) ivfcds j.haf HtLajEmifcfHk'fi .fcm married two daughters f^tueif - 

daughters} oi Srfijnya. who were hlH causluK 
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gave wealth tn h Muctgalii- or (nuure probably) Maudgalya, 1 
that ifl r one of the Mtuidgolya brahmans discorded from 
Mtidgak the Pineal a,- fjrfijayii'fe pomfciou serves to fix 
those of- DivodRsa and Sud&SA (Sudua h who are ho often 
mentioned in the Riij-Vedti* 

Srnjoyn places ua in the middle of the 11 FzmriUjis 
This name began, as all the authorities k ay, with the 
jocular boast of a king, wheat; name is given variously as 
Bhamiya, fUiarmya«va, Baby as va, ete., but was really 

RhnuyfctfvA- He had five fohb p Mndgala, etc-., and said. 
b ' My five (jstiihxi ) sons iuv sufficient (aftnn.) for protecting 
rive kingdoms." 4 The accounts imply that the words 

ftrinw. + <il fi.m caught the fancy + uml tHi- new ramie 

PjLiiLala grndmilly dcKtsed mid HUperscilid the name Krivi 
whidi was the old mime of the people or country. 6 These 
P&fteabe flourished till Sonin ka and his hois Jmitu. then 

(the ncOuuuts vixy \ there were great, reverses and the 
dynasty fed into icisEghitiemiee < tliat. is. there is a gap) till 
PrsELta s nud that was caused by the rise again of the 

Lunar dynasty under Knru, aa will be explained* 

The positions uf likm L Saihvamnn, jind Kuril may Ije 
1 m stf 3 &80i - *iii flSSfc 

- E'it-ei-i for th& gfrim Ingy, '21, n + £ 

* gee pin, il 3. 
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^aiJpniHih^a un Ritf- J r . X, M. Veil- many tlerivutiniiA or @Kplann(iiQim 
nf name* in the literature are fanciful, hut this KJjU uni ion lh such ns may 
U: genuine., for the name FftficAht certainly iupciwdnl Krivi, 

1 f?i$- r. ii T £r # 2 ; .sWo/j. BmTA. XIU + v t 4, 7- It in implied m |lie- 
latter I hat both names, were cqmflt fur n time, PaAc&la being 

(lie iLfintiLya julrna Aiirj Krivl the vulgar one. In the EpifS and Rari if^ 
llmrelore, paiicala Is ulwuvs used* and I have tn>[ mot with Klivl thorp, 
1J i l tho identity of Krivi and Pftiicillu, nee OhtanWg* RwitlU, 1st 
i Forman ud.„ 4WH dimmer, Atofottitchr* irfam, 1112 -eq. 

* In the last pan nf tlib gaps may Ins placed EhuftfihtLl Fkraiitsuvinm. 

king of the Srfi jayaJv lNBreui-6 he wa-enntemporary w it h Eal h j bit Pratipijji, 
(he Kanrnvyn king h^jy. MnlL Xtt, Lx T S, M3), that is h thf Kauruva 
VQJilKk4i. ^ n of PratTfrt and hmther of Suntnnu, who is often men tinned 
in thffl MEL {ag. ir, 50o3-5; vii + Sn JUAB., l9fiH 

p. m 
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fixed rtipi-usimatalj'. Smiivamna was driven, out of his 
kingdom by the Fancaliis, iiud took refuge ill a fastness 
near the River Sindhu many years ; at length Vrajj^m 
<lhat U, one of the Ymutha family) came to him and 
became hi* priest, and encouraged by his aid Sarhvarana 
recovered his kingdom , 1 As the Pailcalas liegan with 
Mudgola. the dispossession was posterior to Mud gala, and 
it fiflsua, Turtiter, that- event could not have taken place 
before Divodasa’s time, because Indruta Atithigva ( Divn- 
ilasjia son presumably) was apparently on friendly teems 
with Rksas son . 3 Thus Rksu would he contemporary 
with Divodatta. 

The dispossession would netin to have Inn.'!! effected by 
Sudiisn (Sudas). A hymn in the Rig-Vutbi shows he laid 
wars mid extended his territory.-’ His great battle with 
the ten kings * was probably connioried in some way with 
the dispossession. It wits fought near the Paiitsiii ri he 
modem Rjivi), r> and he could not have got there from North 
P&ficaln, without passing over the Lunar kingdom, and as 
the Bharntas (that is, the Lunar dynasty 0 ) were against 
him, lie hud presumably conquered It. His conqneHta 
evidently stirred up the tribes to the west against him, 
namely, the Vodva (the Yftdfiva king of Mathura, see p, 47 ), 
the Si v as I Hi vis) who were Auavna (set pp. 24 , 31 ), Hruhyiis 
(Gfiadhatas, who were descended from DnibyuVI, Matsyas 
(to the west of Mathura), Turvaia (some tribal king 

1 ,1/itt, i, »4, 3737-37. * viii, W [57], 10-17. 

* /tin-V. vii, *«, 2. 1 Mb' vif, iif; IP, 3, 0, !*, 

ttb-r. vii. IS. B-0. if wo might identify Mnicarvjin Ari^a with 
8Arf»»r^A Arkaa, Hiff-V. viif, U hiwe baem tLu 

I'amani during the aiile, IW ri var WU unnrng the HaJrui or KuikeyAS, 
who were descended frotu Ami (s *3 PP 81 - 2 ), hoaci- Agni there might *et 1 

ho cnlled iw« (itihL 4), „ 

“ MBh. i. PS, 37 S3 ; or BhiU-ulas. .V flit- i, 64. 37t® i Arakina, 13, S, : 

46. JX, SmiivAmua is called Bhiirute, 31 lilt- i, -'4, 3,-11. 

■ Afftn, *76, 4; ittw6rn. ii. A>, J4-1S ! Brtthma. 13, Utl SJ ! Oartufa. 
h/.W.M: JftrfcJ*. 4S.61; FajfM, II, 31. 7-91 Fin*, >% JT, to-- 
31 , ISST-tti, 
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■ descended from Itirviifii, that ]?*■. Turvami : probably on lii.H 
north-west }, and other small dans* Further,“ old Eavasa E1 
Wilk drowned at the battle. 1 Now a riahi named Turn 
immgu rated Janamejaya PiLrikaita (that lh, Saihvaranaft 
^reftt-grandson) with Llie mu/iriWiiwii^ and his father was 
Kava^A, who might well have been contemporary with 
Smimiranar There need be no hesitation in identifying 
these two KaVnflos, for "old Kuvjlwi was on the side 
opposed to SndAfl, that ia, on Sfufivaraga's aide, and 
Kamsa's non inaugurated Snmvarana’H great-grandson. 

The dispossession would appear to have lasted through 
SahndevaH reign :i into Som&kaX for Somaka performed 
Mncritiers on the Yamuna, 4 rind he could not have done that 
unless his territory extended there, Saittvaraim would 
seem to have recovered his kingdom in the early part 
of Somakas reign, for several reasons. First, this Fnficah 
dynasty suffered serious reverses during SomakuH and his 
son Jant u s time (see p, 481. Secondly, all the hymns in 
Sudjk* 1 praise are by Vjisistha, that b, one of the Voautha 
family. 5 There is only one* in praise of Somaka when he 
was a young prince, and this fact deserves to he compared 
with the statement ip, 49) that Vasistha went to 
Saritvarana and helped him to regain his kingdom, it 
wonhl seem that some strong reason must have moved 
Vuaiftha to forsake Somaka and enpouse Sion varana’s 
cause. His behaviour suggests vengeance, and may be 
ascribed to the statement that Ids sons were killed by 
Sttdfirf descendants. 7 Thirdly, this last, inference helps to 

1 JJiff-F, vii P IS, 12. 

1 Attar. BntJt. ii p S w 19; vii t $ t 34; vili. #,21. 

Y Uifi r»w aisi Idogilom wore pmpermiH itiafan. Bnlh. 11. iv r 4--,. 

J MBh. iii r l*f>, 10421 2. 

=■ He citsn inaugurated Smliis Bmh. vlii, 4. 211. 

U^- V. f.y ; where Sumabt i* mentioned u* knmiin$A Stihudrrtpih 
ivtTMM 7-lOh J - [he youth. the sain of HeihndevfL 11 

7 Bfhaddemiih n, 28 iwhk-h obviously refer* to ihfe Yh-df&haj. The 
ivord th which mftWw the HIU tir ^mciciuci^ 0 / SejdiH, mud 

Xtmx uudrmhredly IboMh Sam»fciu See otfaur f mgn cited i« Muir* 
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explain the story that Somoka sacrificed his first sou 
Jfmtu in cider to obtain more 4ons, s for the rfcvij who 
performed Stteh a barbarous magical rite could not have 
been Vasl^tjui, nor had his approv*L* 

For all these reasons Sam varan ji may be placed alongside 
HudaBa or Sahadeva, and Karo beside Sonraka or Juntu, 
Kura had a numerous progeny. Ho gave his name 
to Knniksetm and pushed his rule beyond Frayaga 
(Allahabad)/ which implies he overcame Fandiln. His 
waxing meant Lhe waning of the Pimcala*, 

Those conclusions leave a considerable gap between 
Ajauudlm and Rk$a, anil between Rk*a and Sam varan a. 
That there was a Jong combined gap la implied by some of 
the authorities, for they even go so fur aw to Say that 
Ajaiuldha w r as reborn its Somaka and begot thus 

\irtmtll 3 T placing Rksa after Somaka. and impljdng that 
the rise of the K&umvas and the decline of the North 
Paficalas were connected r The gap from AjamI<Jha to 
SiimvjLmiui minks the eclipse of the Lunar dynasty during 
the dominance of North PancSlfl, just as the gap from 
Jantu to Fr^ata. marks the reverse/ 

Vasu Caidyoparicam founded new Cedi and MogVLdha 
dynasties (see p« ' 22 ). He was liftF l in descent from Kuru 
according to the genealogies, and was later therefore than 
Jauaniejaya 11 Pariksita. Ho may be placed three or four 

frukskrib Taxis, i, 11-L r etc., where, howrar, thi- is cJii- rsi wick 

ii ilifleretit aid t if If at king 1 Huda-si, Nov-l^E of t-kis Solii! - Eiii-- ia tko TciLil-d. 
Sea also n. 2 below. 

J AfBh. slip l±7 t ittm-mj MHEIa ; £O m ItJ ; V*ty\i r iji -*>+■ 

a (t may have* kn this rtvij who salted this Vaaiath* a YAfcadhana 
! flip- r, Vii. tOf v 15), and *4 moved him to compose that hymn, 

* *77 p 2S; fJA/ipnw ix, i^ T 4 ; flrrrAosn, IS, lOtt-7 ; Mat*}/*, 

20 - 2 ; r.r^r, iL j?; ^rw-iL! ? rr^n, iv, id j /fa ™.,14 ihm-l 
J jfcsfjptt, 15-10; Kfru, ih JTiariV. iWt 

/Jrnfcmn. U, JW-IOO. 

fl The Kurns atd Uiih Jumebes of the were of the same- stuck 

(mm- 211, Tliuy aru not particolwly link Em’ 3 toj^ber In the -ViM. Or 
Puraau.il, nn<! the double compound found in the DnUmifliiis ftf., refers 
to A Inter |uHcd —after the gre»* battle. 
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steps lower. This agrees with the story that Yayati's 
chariot which liad belonged to Pure and his descendants 
passed Erom that Jfummej&yii to Vosu. 1 

Ayutomiyin of the Lunar dynasty married a daughter 
of Prthufiruvati.- He see inn (though misplaced in the MBh. \ 
to lie the same as Ayutayus, and PrthufSvavos tuay perhaps 
Ins Frthn of the .South Pnhcala line. 

In the concluding portion of the Lunar mid Panada 
dynasties and Dviralrilia’s line are a number of gyn- 
chronisms. Krta of Drimldtm's line was a disciple and 
therefore a younger contemporary of Hira^yanabha, ting 
of Kosftln. :l Brahtuurintta of South Punch la und Fratipa of 
the Lunar dynasty were contemporaries.* U grayed hn, 
whose name follows Krta's, killed Janaim-jaya Durbuddhi 
and all the Nfpa princes of South Puhcaln, 6 and also 
PiyatnS father or grandfather, Nipa or Nila, of North 
Pancaln ,l : and Bhisnm killed him after Santanos death/ 
Henn 1 Ugrtlytidha was a younger contemporary of 
■UnnuLiejtmi and Santami. and an earlier contemporary of 
Bhisuin. These synchronisms bring out so me interesting 
points, Ugrftyudha is called eon of Krta, but it is plain 
there is » gap of four or five steps between them. 
Again, Pratipa’s position contemporary with BrahmadatUi, 
and Santanas position contemporary with Bruhmadnttas 
third successor, show there must be a small gap of one or 
two steps between Pratipa and Sautarm. No such gap is 


■ {imhtim, if, fl-lt! r&f*, ii, 31, 18-27; //„„>. W( n,,, 

'*Btyvnn, Iron V*MI ba mere fable. dire.,..- 

Uijrieftlb' impoaslbis. 

“ JUBh. i. B6, 3774- 

■ ix i,' a 4; it, 2S-U; .1 !tu m , p. 75~fi t rd„„, U, 

: 37. DU-fl : r«P!u, ir h 4 atul 1H ; liar ii-. ftI, mao -1 

* ft'irir. fO, 1W7-8. 

- p SB- Filya, i«, J7> 177; Vi?**, ie. I0 : /fan>, », ]e7l-2, 

icafum m ' “* "■ l8tf 7 ’ r ***> **■ " : Harir. *o, 

\ 'Vf- *“■ *» *>• 1073. lfto-nia *u.u.a i. 

SiciuiD in the? MBh. and “ 
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hinted Jit. anywhere in the MHL or Pttnlnws, yet it in 
proved by the Rif/-Veda, for ail accounts Agree that 
Devapi wm ttautanus eldest brother, 1 and Devapi calls 
himself Aretisena." Clearly, therefore, Hstiaena must be 

inserted 

Tint other contemporaries at the end are too well known 
to need notice. They are diseased in my paper on " The 
Nations erf India at the Battle between the PtLmtavaa and 
Kaurovas M . s 

1 have now dealt with all the material synchronisms 
that I have liecn able to discover, and it will be seen that 
they do not all cume from one kind of authority, or even 
from one possible source, but have been collected out of all 
kinds of Ijooks, from the Rig-Yeda to the Raglmvamir^ 
and from various accounts and stories. Many of the 
mirmtLves noticed have so little in cuinmon that the points 
of agreement which they show in these details are 
unquestionably nndi-signed tomeidonees. As a cijrroljom- 
fion of these results it may be pointed out that tbi 
positiona of the cakravartinfl (see p. 30 i in the Table turn 
out to be such that they do not clash with one another. 
Other allusion* occur but liave nut been noticed (so as not 
to encumber this article), because they are not clear enough 
to be of any value, or merely corroborate these conclusions 
or are stray and unsupported, or belong to brahman leal 
stories, which I ilh already r .tpbined„ p. 13) cannot lie 
accepted without corroboration f even if they art; not 
deemed pious fabrication* 1 lb may seem that the grounds 
for the synchronisms are not conclusive. I may admit 

1 ii, la; BrhaxfrL, Trf + I5G. 

: Rig- r x* wi; .5, It Pi- * JftAS. lSM f p. 3u* 

J e_g. t ho mttmniT. ni the bruumiBBion of knuwledgfl ntuut chilli- 
drinking hum ant* kinyr O 1 another in Aitafn ih nh, vii, 34, throno- 
)ogkt|]j cntHuou&i Similarly the stoty si! fhi? deaoent oi the awwJ in 
MBh' (ii, ft>h li3fti *ti'201 H JioptiJEasEy L-tJnf u-wd- Tlit brjibnuma who 
ijumpCHtvJ tilt* ui]*J thdaetlu lilcniiiirL ItuCft' onlti ftltf'Ut 

ancient i liwtiiry, imd au WuftdeiV whaa nil knowledge on 

m&uQcj Alma. 
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tliia, and add that c^ndmivc proof for such ancient times 
is generally impossible; indeed, certain inconsistent passages 
have been referred to in the notes. All that is possible m 
to collate the data regarding a synchronism, and draw the 
eonduBiDfis which satisfy them, nr the greater number of 
them. Each set of data must bo dealt with by itself in 
the first instance , yet, aw the genealogies are not isolated 
but have many points of connexion, the conclusion 
regarding one synchronism must be tested and should 
harmonize with those regarding others. The data may 
viewed in ways different from that in which they 
have been now presented, end different inferences drawn ; 
and, In Fact, many such inferences were formed and 
rejected, because further con si deration showed that they 
did not agree with other conditions which were related 
to them. The synchronisms must he considered both 
singly and collectively, and if according to the conclusions 
now put forward ail the 1 genealogies fit in together and 
corroborate otic another, the resulting harmony supplies 
cogent cumulative evidence In favour of the scheme pre¬ 
sented, both as regards particulars and also generally, 

X early ail the genealogical lists terminate with the 
great battle between the Pandavas and Kaurovas. Some 
mention a few generations more in certain coses, or give 
lists of the kings who should reign in certain dynasties 
after that event, .But in Jtl I genealogical matters the 
gi^at battle constitutes a notable terminus ad quem, as 
if a period of considerable prosperity, knowledge, and 
refinement was ■succeeded by one of diwjrgani suit ion and 
darkness Whatever the cause may have been, that 
event was an undoubted epoch, and may he taken m an 
era, so that in dealing with these genealogies chrono¬ 
logically we may reckon backwards ant# IktUum. 

TJie question suggests itself, what may be the chrono¬ 
logical import of these gcnealagias ? In forming an 
estimate of time the average which may bo taken for 
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tbc duration of feigns m In dm depends portly on. t\w 
Length of the dynasty. It may be twenty years (or even 
more) m short dynasties, hut to adopt a lower average 
would be prudent when the lint of kings is very long, 
because their length neutralizes special conditions that 
may affect short periods 1 Hence fifteen years per reign 
would be a safer estimate, It must be noted that an) 
such average applied to these lists means a smaller 
average in reality, because we muni allow for the fact 
tLiiit the lists* and even the long Solar list, are not 
exhaustive (see 7), and that the number of kings 
should be increased somewhat to compensate for omissions. 
If it be supposed there is only one omission to every 
seven kings named in the lists (which is surely a moderate 
supposition), and the average lie adjusted Mcordiiiglj , 
an average of fifteen years becomes one of about thirteen 
years. This appears to be a reasonable ratio, because 
fifty-five early kings of Ceylon reigned altogether fiOl 
yean*, that is, with an average of eleven years*; but 
that average is unduly lowered by the laet that tin 
niituber of insignificant kings is almost one in every 
three- If that average be adopted for the present 
purpose it would Is* proper to increase the number of 
kings ill the same proportion. Taking then the lists 
as they stand, fifteen year* per reign seems a reasonable 
and even mode rate estimate. The only list which spans 
the entire period is the Solar list, and that contains 
ninety-three names from Iksvuku to tho great battle. 
The entire duration then would be not loss than l40o 
years Mandhitr would b* placed about eleven centuries 
before Unit battle; Sugar*, Elmrata, and RUagwstha m 
the eighth century; Ra.na DfcSamthi in the middle of 
the fifth century; and the Panada kings, Divodasa to 

1 1 tiftvu to thaak Dr, Fleflt ud Ur, Hoernte for adi'iw »n this 

matter. oeft 

- Dr. Flwf'- List* Nds. 7-S*t JfiAS.. P- 
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Somaka. during the fifth and fourth centuries before that 
buttle. 

Dtmeker in liia History of Antiquity (voL i v, pp, 74—7) 
gives four radcuktimv. tor the beginning of the Kali age, 
that is, approximately for the date of the great battle, viz,, 
litUO, 1175, 1200, and 14 IB b,c, They an* probably 
excessive, because his calculation amounts to the rate of 
twenty-five years per reign. If his calculations be 
revised, allowing fifteen yours per reign, and the average 
date he taken, it becomes about HOG n.C. It is no part 
of this piper tu fix that elate, but if wo assume that 
the battle occurred about 1000 fix\, Ay us, Nahusn, and 
Yuyiiti. who an- alluded to in the Rig-Vtdt t, would be 
placed not later than some twenty-three centuries B.C. 
The Aryan immigration would be earlier still. 'flle 
civilization of Ik by kudu and Egypt goes back to 
5000 H.c,, or earlier. Is it likely that India, which 
was in no way inferior to those countries in geographical 
and climatic conditions, was a laud of uo account till 
several thousands of years later i 
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THE AKUNA VAIEYA FROM TASK A XXVII. 13, WITH 
ITS FAHLAVI AND SANSKRIT TRANSLATIONS 

By PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MILLS 


I. Tin; text of the Ahttna is as fallows: — 

YrtSii ahii rairyS oftl tutux a&lt&i ham, 

rahhevJ dazdii mttnar&H, aiihitil Maadtii, 

X&fdrewni -1 Anna r ■! yint drignbhyi) dadnt nixta )■<■>/>. 
IT. This may In.; translated thus : — 


As the .4/iff (ifl) to Ik' (revered and) chowm, 

so (let) the Ratu (be) Frum (all) correct legality, 
A creator of mental ff oodnesa, 

and of life's actions done for Mazda ; 

And the Kingdom (la) to Alniin. whom (the Aha. or 
RatH,) 

He has appointed ns naurislier to the poor. 

The Ahaiut Miirytt was so distinguished by the later use 
which was made of it that it became u formula of unusual 


in oral lend ritualistic importance —indeed, in ore so than, 
upon our Hi^st glance upon it, we should, the most us. 
think tliat it deserved. But. though hearing unmistakable 
traces of being somewhat artihcinlly constructed, both in 
its metre arid contents, upon closer study the little group 
of words seems well worthy of its parentage. For it is 
iv succinct cipher uf that remarkable manifestation of Hie 
moral kirn which, as the pahit of Zoroastrianism, 

must liavo had enormous iniluence during successive 
generations among the inhabitants of Mid-A sin. I he 
Pahlavi form of the name Ahnwitwr is but n contraction 
of Ahuna-Vdiri/a—tiie nasal v having intruded from 
the nasal m of an accusative ahUm, or cl sc From m ere 
r-u phony. 
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THE AHUXA-YA1RYA FROM YASNA XXYI1, IS 

III. Ah experts will at once observe, the Aknntt 
preserves the mstr* of the Gather Ahj^mvtiUi t which 
Gdtlm t though largely the original of tnjtl i the substance 
and Liit-tre uf thin brief piece, yet curiously derives it.s 
name from itw own offspring-—that is Lo my r the Gatht 
from which these lines were collected bears their mum-, 
and is called Akuntu.-aili. i.e. KJ having the Ahiutfi ", 
probably referring to the accidental pi-ailii hl of tlif- 
formula in the usual fixed course fjF the Y<**rttt recital, 
As part of a liturgy, 

IX. T/rr StnttT.es of the Ahutta j.r^r, as already implied, 
must naturally be looked for in the Gdthu, m it is 
a general opinion that the Afomaver la, next after the 
Gatha, with its companion pieces, the Awm I r ohu and 
the Air0aul i&yd* one of the oldest documents of the 
A vesta, standing .so closely associated with itfl original, 
both as to its name and contents,- In glancing over 
these Oat hie original* of it we are first struck with 
Ymna XXIX. fi um£ aim ah+t riMo, tin ido rcthdf aMtfff 
hoRx- . . - l- Kot a single secular (I) official, ohft, ha* been 
found (for ua). nor a priestly chief (ratu) (moved) from 
Isis sanctity^—which was obviously the motive to mu 
VaBa it It tl mi rtf ft, irt&l rtttui ham of line u ; see 

above, while we recall id so Yasrni XXIX, 2, in this 
connexion : see also Yasna XXXIII, i„ ynM aii tfia 
mrfsJMts . . . ruItt-Z nu mzt&a dreffmkiiSa^ etc. 
tide, of an expected leading mund-religious chief. As 
in accordance with these (laws) m ahull he act, (the 
hiws) which were those of the world primeval : —an 
o Rain he will do deed* most just , , , (aee u&litHt ham 
of the Ahnvw above) towards the wicked as toward** the 
righteous - * Vainjo seems suggested by the mhyarn 

1 And the? ysn'A/ f ynhyriJ MtfJw. 

- Itnwy p^ibly Kane b&nn put together % aomo pri^tly author m 
*UU3t uyo, bcifc Mich uonFunniH imitative Cucfftmctlu-n ls, on like whol* 1 
[ki-t » |irotmlilUj and would not isnvu uccurml In elii y ^ij-rlotal writer nS 
a mut:h bit nj- jigG, 
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of Yasna LI. 1. apparently only written nctr-im, 1 whore, 
however, the particular idea is not ,J _appointment - Yet, 
notwithstanding this, and from no obscure reason, tin- 
word rviryfi remained predominantly in vogue; see also 
■uif-toi- at Yasna XXXIV. 14 (so again only thus 
apparently .spoilt : for it again equals tvii'ya w. and its 
sense Is again 11 desirable ", 

For txinkeu# duzdti mannitho, “the establisher of 
n goiHl intention/' we may compare hae/nd-v&hheit&ddmix 
maiifinho, "who, indeed, is Llie Creator of the since tv 
mind"(that is. of the sincerely minded man), Xasnu XLI\ . 
4; liyfioBndndni auAtui = “ of the actions of life Ji finds 
its original in >wh£it$ fjJiwrtim ^aoBmUSA (Yasim XXXI, 
8) f « Lord in the actions of life." which hurt also throws 
a till further light upon our r thii here ns designating a 
sacred official person; this (lAttirro of \ mm XXXT. H, 
at the simie time also saves us, with this nidtAuA, from 
niich a slip as the rendering of the Av, wtiheitx : life , 
of the Ah nno here, in the same sense as this a,tal = 
“Lord” iu the Ahmut, line it, for, flfl we see, nkhtuS and 
■tthwrtm occur as related only, and not as identical, in 
Yuan* XXXT, b : if onhiui means of ** life " there so it 
must here, in its dependent passage, while it is ahnrnn 
which alone means “ Lord " at Ynsna XXXI, 8, See below- 
upon the Pahlnvi; set' also yu-fftfavBncuifc (Yasna XXXI, 
It]); and ye htn mtV&J/A fi/aoSamairia urntBo. "who is 
His friend in spirit and in deeds 0 tlMia XXXI. -ill, etc, 

Mazdai, m the objective of the good deeds, also fin** 
its ori(riu and its warrant in - the actions of life" just 
cited Tsce also Yasmi XXXI, L ydi zarzdao alike* 
•mazddi = rl who arc heart-devoted to Mazda", while the 

m r& tat'd ifrdiyrm -of Y«mt LIU. It. is almost 

inseparable from on.- tmtzddi X l okurdi «. here, as ak- 


i This U y wiih imbfa*"* vow ^ " “™ 

Zim; , 1863, Her iii, df otaber, 1SW, Hell m. *«vi IWI, BrAl l>. 
etc. tbs ttuppomd tm iff -pnm an m mimhm* of owe** 
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the ahema-vaiuta from vasma xxVij. i:{ 


from its most significant accompaniment yirtt drrguhhyo 
iladiyt v&ei&rcm =n “ whom he will establish ns a nurtur> r 
of the poor " (fancy this as the first attribute of a political 
ruler •), For both tlie signal passages upon which our 
AIttxddi , . . abwnli a. “' and ‘ the Kingdom is to Aiiiini." 
lS iwsed have this deeply and urgently practical con¬ 
nexion ; see them at Yaana. XXXI V, 5, which reads, hit 
rtXtoBnm; In Utii *yao0nai3 ya$& vdo ahmi ,i$i mk.it 
marruL'khd Brtijfdidydi drii/Rm y fUhn&l-em ..." What in 
your kingdom ? What vour (sovereign) desire, that In 
my actions I may be yours (or follow Yon }, with Am. 
(■the Truth-Law') and the Good Mind (Benevolence i to 
nourish your poor . . . and at Yaana LIU, 9 (see 
above), which is perhaps even more directly related to our 
ptyviage, w read at Mtxsda tava yd mdfejj&i 

dahi rfriyunc whyo . . . " Yea, Mania, Thine is the 
kingdom by which Thou wilt give the letter (thing, the 
Hummum but mm) to the right-living poor." All three 
of these signal passages, which so conspicuously mention 
Thine is the kingdom ".also base that Ativrreign authority 
npon “ fcuj-o for the afflicted Pl . 

S*** here gather up the later allusions 

bj the terms of the Ahunaver, but it ia obviously better 
to separate the sources, and even the turn* immediately 
established faohs, from the results, 1 as to which latter s t -e 
■nidi sentences as are Indicated in the dictionaries. 

It Will be now best, before more closely dfeomnuig the 
Aveata text of the Mu naw in detail, to examine once 
for all what our earliest predecessors in exegesis have left 
for uui j coDMidemtkjn, 

This is found in the PaJUavi and Sash'd tranabtii™, 
witli such fragments of the Persian ns may be collected 


1 S(* y «w XXVfl. I, ,Wj*ii aAflnun Aj, Vial*. \( >j 

V ^ * <iwI " *** — the ^ ttf Z 

K£ ,\™y f the ^rnptatom u f «, i,. the If,. m y„ M nntJ 

in the ft n* IW, m Yi^cm XL\ Mid where. 
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from Yasnei XIX, for I do not find any Prrnkm of the 
in my MS, of this Yasna XX\ II, 

Y. The Pahhu i test uf the Ahutmver. Vafina XXVII, 


is as fullowfc 1 1— 

la) Cegmi «y<7' kdinak; [Segon Atlharmazd hliuak], 
affsn ntliha [r« «fl<m frarunllul] min ahnrtiyih [ter 
m Hr/db] KgUmfai ; [ter w kirfak: (tWn /nSrftnite 
kartun ciffftH Adfiftrmazfl k&mak], 

<b) 2 *i for “rat a*"!) Vah'mnn' dahwri, [«ey aa# 
mizd (m) pat'dahsin' I Vtih’ww ythahHA\S a? vain 
yt'lnihiliiif iwirt'] fxnitrt rr^vftn tfUnte ' A nhurnuiid. 
[a* sag vdfdnny&v ft) Aakarmazd avdyaJ. Alt man 
afflW gewaMdnit a£-ztf (or “sag of") at 1 ' Anhttrutazrl 
tinhorn' m sag mizd iti paCdeheAt 1 <w !•'«* ythti- 
hatul airain al ythabtlwl. Alt ma it’ a/A?n' 

„£; ;;?£ fzagttSl) jximn Vatt-marf tf«he*n at tag imul 
(Hi) puMtr&n' pawn Vah’tnan' hara ydubtatd «* vU» 
gthab&nd. At Afar'} ml i ZarhW av guff ; 
uym ii' A‘ii newn-ter Ixtym jfdtJflflwff]; 

(e) vwtaiyl/i < or “X mt, ' rT (ljf | m Auharmaad, [«*y 
<,i vnitaigih aMn‘ pa&tn *&( f ACdtarmtnd Saynd gehe- 
vUnctf-tetiJ] man ral thqpWtn' yehghRn# vath-irg [««7 
Ai ip cia tft Av/oAr/+ r'ri&iltlliytn ] 


Criticism nj„m thr PaMuvi Test, [The remark of one 
writer to tin- effect that thin Pahkvi text is nrdori™ 
I cannot admit, a* it is not any mor« in that condition 
than most of these traditional expositions It would not 
!»i critical to vJfrct peifedtiiJU m it p ignoring! )*- ° 
fact that, like its fellows, it must have been rewritten 
repeatedly in the conn* of the many centnne* of its 
existence; I find myself, on the contrary, fairly -mttful 

that we have auch texts . Ue fart** «. . «*f 

word here fails to report a direct root-idea. M _ u- 

failures m to grammatical form arc only up 


V Ajawsi —1 text At teb data. t*tfrf-Hr little to Wtaprered^l** 
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average of what might be expected ; and every one of 
these errors is r when detected, of value to put us well 
upon our guard against a confidence which might lie 
otherwise too unreserved*] 

As will be seeii below* I regard the adverbial fonu 
ratlhd as the correct text as against a supposed rat hue, 
which latter ignores the alternative ikisthat-Utd in other 
passages of the Ynstm Commentary ; i\nd this alternative 
form cannot well possibly be deciphered as dost*bar ha£= 
** the dcstoor should be d *: so of franluthd in the third 
gtofis —fmriIn hae would look jejune, though it gives a 
glibber How ; bui T owing to the artificial form of the entire 
construction, too glib a flow should lie always suspicious 
Hat would also constitute a sort of gloss within the body 
of the text, not, however, a very serious objection, I think 
that the adverbial -f ha of rati ha was occasioned* or at 
least ftomewhat innueneed, by the correctly aiippoBed 
adverbial Force in the following -£it t rendered ptnou 
riijamedi, |K in every way whatsoever." This may even 
have induced the early expositors to read the word ratal 
ns rtdti, in the instrumental from this the adverbial -iha. 
A reading rata might ako well have suggested itself to 
the Pahlavi translator owing to the just preceding curious 
form «jpil, an umibual nom. &iug r masc.; and we inUHt 
never forget that they, the Palikvi translator* of the 
A vesta, were often forced to take the same liberties with 
texts which wo take with them ; at times even train*- 
] at lug a text jih if it were corrected, though unfortunately 
without any intimation of the precise change of words 
held in view, and some of ns also have done the like- 
a mistake. 

One distinguished w riter reads ax* a n' as if it weiv 
immediately here the plural of the preceding o^?7, and 
gives it the meaning of 11 spiritual Lord* r ■ but 
although undoubtedly in its original ft™ a plural is yet 
fully established and the sense til the 1 world \ iJ lives " in 
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tlilit sense : and it cannot possibly mean Lords bene, 
■spirittuti ov "thermite, become it tramdateft Av. aithnit, 
u common word meaning "of life , sec also above, upon 
tlie Sources So also Nery&saogh fully understood it, 
i,vith hia ou tar b'ur.ant ; and X. in of great authority on 
the meaning of this Palilavi 

Then u cdyctya no, rendered “allotments , would he far 
indeed from the original vartarem as from N$r., who r 
while free here with his /xlfunaw and naMyyam, 
protection" and “friendship", has yet, at Ynsna XIX. 
the very idea which has been more recently attached to 
matt rent, for Ho has dhdrani {= “food"), originally 
suggesting a root < vtts, or) van (in A, yOh) = “to fodder 
1 cun tiud no Persian of this Xnsnu XX \ II. 13, here, hut 
in Yusna XIX the Persian seems to read va <isii n, which 
loiiks like “felicitous" in general rather than “allotments 
VI. A revised Tra»d<iti#n of the Pahtavi Text should 


be as follows. [And, us is hardly necessary to be said, 
it ought not to be expected to afford us iinal critical results. 
Ita exploitation is, however, the more indispensable because 
ijumy still hold too closely by it, and it actually gave us 
imr lirst and often still valuable indications, an is, indeed, 
the case With all the Pahlavi, Sanskrit, aud Persian texts 
iff the Avesta. There is one further all-important point 
which must never bo lost right of iu dealing with these 
Pahlavi translations of the A vesta <—and thin is, that we 
are here totally debarred from those hazardous ihisheK 
which are often so useful in dealing with the original, 
for we are here engaged in an effort to decipher the 
already attempted translation of a document winch i* 
actually before us. Our eye must rest upon the already 
tentatively exploited text of the original Avesto, aud this 

at every moment] , ... . 

L (is) th. «ffl of th. [M » «><• »■« ut 


I We are eons trained to refer Ail**™=d loa *" 
this gloss might bo merely .;om>h°nitlve ; see line r* 


tLH explaining U F hill 
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A u!i&rma*d] m (let it be) 1 according to the legal 
ordinances not rat hai}, and so from correct 

propriety (Jr&i'il nihd , nnd not fnirfm fut£} 7 in accordance 
with a&i (min afturuykh : lit, " from fUSf t ") [that is, in 
accordance with duty and good works] in wlmtsoever 
way (La. strictly) [that is to say, (lot there l>e > a doing of 
duty and good works thus properly, ns is AnJmrmazfF# 
dee ire]. 

(A) Whose is (also) Vuli mans giving, [that is, by 

hi Hi Vtth'aunts giving i* to be fill tilled : (here evidently 
meaning the E ‘ Archangel ”}] ; that is to nay, he gives (that 
is, Aoharmuzd gives, or " his devoted servant gives") the 
giving nf the recompense and the reward of Volt man :— 
hi* gives (it) oven (to) liim whoso (are) the deeds of 
AnJutrma^ within the world (and not 11 among the 
spiritual Lords " P T a^imn^ translates aitfieti #); 1 that is to 
say. (to) that (one He gives it who) would do what 
Arthurnru&d desires (recall Mmak erroimonaly, or iu- 
adcrjimtely* rawJering wi iryol (An alternative trana- 
1 ation :—Some say (that the meaning is) this : that by 
Him (zU A Hharm*j-d r or **hy His typical saint M ; see 
line c) there is to he a giving to Vnlrmau (here evidently 
meant as 1 the saint " to V, (so r against my translation 
of the original A vesta, and contrary to tile original, m 
1 o!ho now view it)); that is to say, they give that 
recompense and reward to Vah'mun (Le. M to the gaud 
man”) ; ami also upon him (the saint, an ftth'man* 
representative) they Especially heatow it.) Some (again) 
my (another alternative) that the meaning is this, that 

1 My wjLn-UHt for this “3*1 it be* is Fopjdii*! hy = *■ i 0 fa* 

ehcHen ”, thuc^h t hut form is nut re^itwl by klw Pu.hbj.vi text: ire must 
***** th * texts us if they rare only fitfnHy rarrect'i^ to the 

LLltimute JetBiiK and at tim*s, us ruighl Ihj c-xjwcIjkI, ml ccm-detent with 
Ifconudm, 

a Not ax"i«' = " splritnikl Lords "(!) sa tlw plnr*l of j n „ . ,h e 
Wi>nl render* LliD Av. word tife ” s so Abw K*r. = ait«, 

hhtfrant (EMTflwIeirnil repetition h 
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it is “ in accordance. with Vafinmn {or through the agmicy 
uf Tttiman }'*\—that Is, they will fin the future) givs that 
recompense and reward through (or in aecordwua r with 
r.rAbnan") ; {no) even they also give to him (the typical 
ftimty—Aturp&t 1 {the son) of Zartult, said (ntill Another 
view) that the meaning is this, 11 that they have an 
roiileTsLimcling from - the espmence of the world within 
(;t)/ 51 (The meaning here seems to lie that the <l giving 
of Vak'wan within the actions of life ” refers to the 
acquisition und bestowal of got>d ideas in the actual 
irvpi'juences of daily life.) 

( r ) His if the A x a\ or the &itu* of line a ?) 1 sovereignty 
is to Aktira, [that is to say, his sovereignty should be 
Hiicli (us is in accordance) with the advantage (desired; 

vtf/irfff}) by Acharmazd (the object held in view by 
Him ; that is to say, his sovereign authority is such as 
that of him)], who gives a garment to the poor, [that is 
to say, their sovereignty (the sovereignty of such us these, 
the just ir^ti and the holy rtii ft, is like that of siich as) 
would efibefc (just charitable) mediation feu them (the 
poor, ,l puur-gimrdianfildp )]. 

Criticism vj«m tlu M of the Faith, ri fra adatom itself 
ft# itlm'e rendered, The translation of vairgii with himak 
is jl fair specimen of the possibility of error on the point 
of the Paldavi translator* in general, It preserves the 
mot-idea present which i-. in fact, 1,1 desire,, to hut 
the future passive participial form (now accept'd by nil) 
is not- at all reported. That the word should he 

referral ftlmve in the gloss to A h (' ro. h i\s the Pahluvi 
translator seems to indicate, is out of the question. 

“ A CLinmiL'iit-iLti^rL >iir 11 of iSl: jfterf ftehis 1 ; rood 'tun . 

: NV|rk-h> th*t mi'rt — '■ from ” w a either rerjdrnn^ of uch 

b Ul fc tbej t-n iKw ii * v tujkij-ofslec-ft* from bid jnloriut life' ; but this 
wifitna lo be far turn modem * turn of thought, 

* Sm note Above, _4xu *ceo» eivptoined as AuJtnrmuzd in Lin* o, but 
such iu«raM.ijati]iises am L-d Ih 2 expected. 
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DahrM' = &vtda, = - ft giving - m followed by seme 
modems, but its form seems totally irrational in such 


Tbe rendering u«»ta*y = “ a garment " for riwlbimn 
may not be so exact as a word meaning ‘ J nurture " but 
it was, none the loss, an admirable suggestion. As to this 
see below. Nor. seems to have originated our modem 
idea of a root t m (va*\, »to fodder" with “food" for 
* Mw, ‘: * ud tWa * defiance of the Pahlavi, which Lmw 
too hastily suppose to have been his only original; he 1ms 
ufoa-am =s in a direct sense “food ” in Yasna XIX, 3, but 
P £diX ‘ tiam « W® more immediate translation here, it * 
important to notice that from the beginning on the 
interior sense is attempted in this Pahlavi translation ; 

^ h f?’ for iQiitailce ' “ ^kea in its deepest sense as 
the fulfilment of duty mid good works " according to 
AJiura s will. a 

Deeds, actions, etc., are correctlv seen as Wn<* *«.•*#» 


tnai is to say, He gives it to him who 
the poor ", 



explaining “that his 
profitable advantage 

1 Jn view by Him); 
> mven a miHn_ i j.. 


the poor FP , 

throughout; 
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sacerdotal authority as derived, merely from the "orders ' 1 
of the priest. 

YIL Th* Sanskrit Text of Xeryosangh is as follows:— 

(a) sufinrawt/k J&mafa, \kUa, yafa (-&-) ahttravu- 

fa^jdd'b'ild&ih] etia m adecyah ( = A vesta ratni, Fahl.ratfft®) 
puwjat {= Av. <i$dt — and Paid, miw ahamylh) yaamat. 
JeamtaSSit ( = -fit), [kito, yat hlryarii puiiyam tatya tat 4 a- 
(-a-Jadefab (= PahL hartwh yafa homai{a)j- 

doaya rotate ;■ — na'nyat’a him vififtatp-anyal ];— 

(b) uttaTnaxya dateh( -rj mmitisali ' amtar 

fru-WWut-’A-] ahiiTiiiifa jydaftya, [fciR tam pur,yam pnted- 
da to 'uftamarh nmimJ;;- — Hi, gvahm<vrtaJp(-o 'm£f-) wwipa- 
ftpinto da dal i tcb'yo ye(-’n-) anfax ttismin ka/nna.^ i 
svamitve ta y<tt(-d) ahurmi{a}jdasya rotate} — 

{c) 1 'itjyaiiitaf-ti‘) <cAw vittaydd i tasyct, tcyt f i(-d m ) 

MwrmifaJ^daeya tauo(-r) rtijd krto kavati], yai(-o) dvr- 
bateb'yo daddti pdlantin i, [fctia, durbptondm xdhdyyam 
pain TWttft karat i], 

V tIT TrundatUm of Nfryosangh'x Sanskrit, (a) As Is 
the desire of the Lord, [that is, as is A tiuram i (ajjchi s 
wish], so is the desire to be pointed out (or “pointedly 
fulfilled”®) from (that is, ''in accordance with") every 
Sanctity whatsoever (that is, what sacred duty is to be 
performed, of this the pointing out (or “ the obedience " ?) 
is to be effected (“realized") as pleases Ahwrmi{a)jda. 
Kot otherwise at all than from distinctly defined (see 
at key ah above = Pahl. ratlltd ) sanctity 1 } 

I Notice tJiat ihftgtossoS in Xiir. do not ccnes[Kind erwjtly with tb»* 
O t tlie I'nUljiv-L Were Wimu of them letter added mUCB MrylSflft&gh 
wrat # 1 Notice also that X&r* does noL even redder the ewne grulil- 
mat i.-nl farms which ^ ere £o the Pklillivi Though Nfir. atatOfl rhat his 
rranelMiooB into Sanskrit- wwe Jnfldfi upon the PhhlaTi trimHlAtion. j-et 
hi- t £yn wue alwnys n F «a the original Av. text. *ud thb is proved by lua 
frequent emnndatioaa, 

* It is somewhat diihcult to mate afittfah . equal ' l& he obeyed 
this also in view of nptyU i bmx Loth the Pnhl- rntfAtl flnd th& * T ; ™ rtjwl 

» 0 r read Tvyriti/at (!) from Sanctity the Best, from A&i KaAlflfa (’I J 

hardly. 
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|fj) 0f ? or from r, T the gilt of the bfcG mind (ia the 
reward) of! actions within the world (the rewards of 
Aktirmifalifhi* [that is, that holy reward the host mind 
{gives, or "ia"); thus, Gvahinanah, the amiHha^penta r 
gives it to those who ip this action! and within the 
Lordship (sovereign authority) of Aliunnifajila, do what 
plenties Him (A.) ] g— 

11 -) And the Kingdom (the Sovereign authority) is 
from (>ur) Ahurmi{a}jda for him 1 (gen. for dak) [that is„ 
for this reason he (the one who please A.) is made 
Ahuttkmajdds own King], who (that Ih,, because he —) 
affords protection to the feeble (or unfortunate |r ), [that 
is, he effects the protection of the unfortunate and friendly - 
companionship (a comforting recognition) for them]. 

Having done what we could, at least provisionally, 
to prtrtluee and explain the work of our predecea&ora, we 
can return to the original text itself, and in a future 
contribution finish exhaustively our discussion of the 
subject. 

1 |>o€i- this tffMipi, =¥5 jlUo ff7.ua in this ^L, fthow tluil Siir, umlEntorvI 
tlic TyiiiL te*t as kl xiwfrH fitl h rather tliim nh “ gtiaHaji rih " * 
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CHINESE IMPERIAL EDICT OF 1008 A-D. ON THE 
ORIGIN AND TRANSMIGRATIONS OF THE GRAND 
LAMAS OF TIBET 

Br L. A. WADDELL, C.B.. LLP* 

XITHEK at Lhasa in 1904 I found, in addition to the 
’ ’ tivo earliest historical Tibetan documents yet known 
(tig notified in this Journal L ), a very long inscription 
of Lht Chinese emperor Chia-ch'ing, of 1S08 a.p,, which 
is of considerable historical interest and importance. It 
gives rm official account of the origin of the Grand 
Luua-ship and of the theory o£ suooeaaion to the ram-' 
by divine reincarnations; it also proscribes the Ordeal 
of the Urn" for the selection of the candidate, one of the 
steps taken by China to secure political control over 
the succession to the pontifical throne; and it records 
(!m building of the Potala palace at Lhasa as one ot 
-the three Total as and of a fourth “ Pateln "-academy 
erected by a Chinese emperor nt Jehol, to the north-west 
of Peking, 

This edict is inscribed on four tablets of dark stone or 
.date nt the left side of the door of the great Jo-k'ah 
temple of Lhasa, and protected by an awning, as seen in 
my photograph at p, 3ffil of my Lhisa and Us Myntmea. 
A duplicate copy is displayed at Lin- great lamasery of 
Sera in a special niche to the right of tin 1 great temple 
door, also shown In ray photograph at p. .<>£ t1lc 
work. 1 This appears to be the edict noted in the Official 
list of Chinese inscriptions nt Lhasa las both of them are 
bilingual } in the following terms : ri No. 3, Imperial auto¬ 
graph dated [=lH0ft a.P,] in Cbia-chings reign entitled 


i JRAR, ] 000, pp. fr24, etc. 


* Fir^t efjltiEm. 
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J Tablet of the narrative of the doctrinal ceremonies oF 
the P'u-to-txwng-eheng temple': it in. north-enat of Futula, 
□ear Mount Sera," 1 

The origin of the priest-goduhip at Lhasa was involved 
ill mystery until I showed, fifteen years ago, in my 
Buddhism of Tibet, as the result of my researches amongst 
the vernacular histories, that it appeared to date merely 
to tlie middle of the seventeenth century a,d. ; and that 
It was obviously the invention of the head abbot of the 
Ye] low-hat sect, u/tf.r Ite hud WsetZ th< leu tpomf sovereignty 
in 1640 a,d., and was evidently a device to strengthen 
his title to the sovereignty and to retain hold of it for his 
order, I also showed that the dual hierarchy of the two 
Grand Lamas, one at Lhasa as the Tdlai and the other 
at Tsshi-lhmipo in Western Tibet as the Td*fu Lama, did 
not. as hitherto believed by Europeans, date to the time 
of Tson-ka pa or his nephew, but that it arose two and 
u half centuries later; and it also wn? the invention of 
this priest-king, Lo-fca&h Gya-mtso.who, although nominally 
the fifth Talni. seems to have been really the first of the 
series of pontiilh who claimed to be priest - gods. In 
conceiving and carrying out so successfully this liold 
policy he was obviously assisted by his crafty tutor, the 
old abbot of the < lalddan monastery near Lhasa, who, 
in return For his help, was created the Liret Tdski Lama* 
apparently posthumously. The Tlilai Lo-bznn, posing us 
the earthly incarnation of the most popular of all"the 
Buddhist divinities, namely, ‘ The Compassionate Lord" 
or The God of Mercy " J valokiM. built for himself iu 
li) W A.D.- a palace-temple as a residence on tin- Kid 
Hill at Lhasa, the rite of the ancient kings’ palace; and 
lie altered the name of the 1,111 to * Potato " after the 
name of the celebrated hill on the seashore of Southern 
India, on which stood the chief shrine and earthly float 

* Vl W RoctI, i | ]. JRAS., 1801, p. 3S*. 

' Csnnift, Bistimary of Titian, p. 190, ltl+3 A .l>, 
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of Awdohifa us described 1\V the Chinese pilgrim ITiqeu 
Tseng in the seventh century. 1 

For details and pivniFs hi regard to these points in the 
evolution of the priest-god—who was called by the con¬ 
temporary Jesuit missionaries at Lhasa " that devilish 
Cod-the-father who puts to death such as refuse to adore 
him ” 2 3 —I must refer the reader to my Buddhism of Tibet, 
and especially the second edition, where the subject is 
treated move fully in view of its importance. Sul sequent 
research lias so far continued all my above conclusions. 

The priest-god -kingship, however, did not work well 
after the death of its author, the first and greatest of 
the Grand Lamas of Lhasa, though nominally the fifth of 
the series of tbo “ Tfilai " Lamas as they arc called by the 
Mongols. The lay-governor of Lhasa of that time. Saii- 
gvii Oywnta'o (who is referred to in this edict, par, 12. 
by implication, as a natural son of the supposed celibate 
Grand Lama, a report which I found current amongst 
Tibetans though not expressed in writing), concealed the 
death of the Grand Lama for about eighteen years and 
reigned himself as regent of Tibet. He eventually 
nominated us successor to the Tala! La mas hip a notoriously 
dissolute youth who so scandalized everyone by his 
licentious conduct that he was dethroned and assassinated, 
and ids patron, the regent, was killed in the fighting which 
ensued. His successors, too, the seventh and eighth, did 
not prove successes, so that on the death of the last 
unusual precautions, it appears, were taken to secure 
a more respectable incarnation for the ninth Tal.iT. "h 
is the subject of the present edict of Lhin-ch ing. 

In this edict especial pains arc taken to disregard those 
■ false" or ■’deceitful” ineamabiona, ns they are termed, 

1 TM» Indian Pntnin w» placed by 0™na (Dinfxiary *J 

n IBS) in the Indus delta near Kiu-nehi, nfi'1 Xttppen ' k ‘ h 'J; dt ' Ba,i ' 
i, p- 751 ^nii othcra Imre reposted this misUkirn klnntdlcatiOn. 

3 J r C3rueber f qunEerl by Marklukni. ItJrd* \h 
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namelj^. the sixth to the eighth of the series, mid to show 
that the ninth one h without doubt the genuine re- 
embodiment of the first and the greatest of all, namely, 
the so-called filth TSlai Ita T it is stated, was selected, 
not by the ordeal of the Urn, but by direct nomination 
approved by the Chinese imperial resident. The reason 
for this douhfck j His was that the Chinese were satisfied as 
to the hereditary fitness of slui selected candidate, who ( wo 
read in the edict, was the son of a ,J defender of the faith 1 
from the frontier of China, and so must have been of 
noble birth, so that his election wjls not to be- jeopardLz^d 
by entrusting the nomination to the lottery of the Urn, 

The Urn ordeal, which had only recently been instituted 
by the Emperor dTien-ltmg, in I79fi l had not yet been 
used, ho a considerable portion of tllin edict is devoted to 
singing the praises of this mode of selection, which as it is 
manipulated directly by the i ’hiiseso Ainhain, who personally 
draws the lot A is generally believed to have been devised 
for the purpose of enabling the Chinese to control the 
succession to the pontifisldp. The Urn Is also here 
expressly prescribed for the election of the Taahi Laum, 
ns well os the third great Yellow-hat Lmna (par. 15), the 
Mongolian knm of Urga (or the fourth ufc Pelring). 3 

The edict, also reveals the fact tlmt the political move¬ 
ment of the Yellow-hat Lamas for the Hcizui^e of tin* 
temporal sovereignty of Tibet began considerably earlier 
than has been believed (pur. 19). The usual accounts of 
Caoraft ' and others state that Lhe Mongol prince, Crusri 
Khan, conquered Tibet in 1641 and made a present of it, 
to the Tula! Lama, But this edict records that the Talas 
sent in the year 1634 ajk with much tribute 0 a delegate 
as an envoy to reside permanently Jr at the court of the 
emperor, 

1 Ruck hill, JELAS,, JH9] P p. 27ft 

“ Sgq full details in my Buddhism of Tifvjt, 

* Eirt aec no tit 1 + p. HI, * firammur &f Td*tfaN f p. IflO, 
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It is news (pure. 4 and 5) that the Potala or “ Fa-to 
of the Chusan Archipelago is an oflhboofc of the iibetau 
one. Thin is the Island of P'u-to containing a celebrated 
shrine of the Goddess of Mercy, or Kwan-yin, the female 
form of Avalokitn. who is especially regarded as tin- 
saviour of sailors from perils at sea, 1 

The fourth or “ subsidiary Putala-aeadeniy at Jehol, 
a favourite summer retreat of the Manchu emperors about 
a hundred miles to the north-east of Peking, in a locality 
studded with picturesque hilh, one of which is crowned 
by this temple, is described in some detail. This temple, we 
are informed by Dr, Bushel I who gives a photograph of ity 
« was built by the Emperor K'aug-hm n iu the vicinity ol 
the summer residence at Jeliol, outside the Great Wall of 
China, where Earl Macartney was received by [Ch’ien-laug] 
the grand si m of founder in lTC:k The temple is built m 
the «tyle of the famous palace-temple of Potalu at Lhasa, 
the residence of the Dalai Lima. But the resemblance is 
oolv superficial: deceptive as it may be when seen at 
a distance from one of the pavilions in the imperial park, 
on closer inspection the apparently storied walls prove to 
be a mere shell with doora and windows all unperforate!. 

In recounting the origin of the dual hierarchy the edict 
given the priestly fiction, invented, as we have seen, about 
1 f!40 A.P., which merely shows that this hde had iu 18 • ■ A*D, 
become accepted by Lmuaiat* as the orthodox accnont. 
And m, too, the attempt to give a remote anti unity t» Dm* 
PutaJa epithet by confusing it with the Bed Hi j*u ac 
enacted by King Sroh-hfean a thousand years before is 

1 Cf, Edkiids Otutvif Bn'Mhitm, p, - 1 **" 

* S W Bil-L-D. CAi'ntK drt. it W. , , *„ pit;.. 

. ami<» S—» a is. »*• "£ r it > *T l ?i--M 

i,„, i» i7*>. w i— r-J ? *5“ ? 

temple tb»rtf r nhwh va* erects 4> _■ 1 ■ , . « Life” (J^irn* 

MCtpciuu „l iht JjicdTlidll ■nmil. ^ J t«o IjtU—M 

that of Tflfiht-U hite|A 
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obviously kit ended by the Lumas to obscure the facte. 
Whereas we know from contemporary seventeenth century 
history that the Total a legends at Lhasa date merely to 
the seventeenth century, though they have misled many 
European writers. 

11 TAJai, ’it will he noticed, is the form invariably used 
in the edict in both versions (pars, 14. etc,} for the title of 
the Grand Lama of Lhasa, which is variously rendered by 
European writers m 11 Daki " and “ Talc ”, and as it La thus 
the official and apparently the more correct form it should 
be followed for the future. Tins word, which h tised by 
the Chinese and Mongols, is the Mongol translation of the 
Tibetan surname or after-title of the Lhasa hierarchs, 
namely H rO yamteV*, literally "oceau or sea”; and it is 
evidently the same word which the Moghul*, a branch 
of the Mongols, have naturalised about the same time 
in India a* 11 TUl r in the names of the great lakes* 
(.g. Naim Tul. Manasorawar Tab etc.: and obviously also 
In the common word still used iu the plains of Northern 
India for H lakes", namely where the affix ah f the 

Hindustani for ' water ", would appear to have been added 
redundantly where the new Mughal word was not at first 

The epithet of the Emperor of China ns the "Lord- 
Father* reproduces the Chinese attitude towards the 
emperor, who is regarded in China as the 41 father 11 of his 
people and called a* such ; for according to the fundamental 
laws of sovereignly embodied in the first four hooka of 
Confucius, the State fchotdd In? ruled by the same laws as 
those which govern a private family, and so justifies Statu 
interference in the minutest detail of the domestic life of 
individual families* which is a characteristic Feature of 
Chinese govemmeat. 

Its exercise of rights, too* over what is considered hv 
lamaists to be the transmigration of tile soul of the re¬ 
incarnating Lamas is not without precedent and subsequent 
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custom. In the Peking Gazette of March 31,1^77, in the 
case of a Tibetan “ reincarnating " Lama, who was cl enounced 
by the imperial resident at Lhasa for having carried off 
the official seals, it was declared by the emperor as “ Son 
of Heaven " that “ his soul should not be allowed to trims- 
migrate at his decease”. Altogether the edict nhbrds ns 
an interesting insight into the carious religious polity of 
both Tibet and China. 

In form it begins with an invocation in verse to the 
divine BodUisatlva of Wisdom, a Minerva or Apollo, who 
is invoked by the JlaMyana Buddhists ns the presiding 
deity of literature and speech, like Suniswati by the later 
Hindu writer*. Ho, moreover, is hold to be incarnate m the 
Emperor of China, An introductory verse also introduces 
each of the other three sections, and these verses are 
somewhat cryptic in their allusions. It will be noticed 
that it is solely the dominant Yellow-cap sect of Lumas 
which is represented os enjoying the imperial patronage. 


Translation. 

m* is from tltt Tibem* text, The piMgm^hs art enmtemd OH «* 
margin by me merely far eatl’Tonienci . 1 Of referoacx.j 

1. “ This descriptive chapter on the sacred academy of 

learning at Potato to here set down. 

2. « 0 MafijuW 1 1 Our Lord and Father! Empowered 

with vtorious all-penetrating speech ! 

Thy function to to obtain the best means of keeping 
alive the doctrine of the Jin* (Buddha). 

Thy grace multiplies as a mountain of go unto 
those who wear the yellow-hat, the a 9 


crown. . 

All living things take upon their beads the precious 

dust of Thy feet! 


1 BurWhsM: divinity oi WimIqiHh iBcarpnCe m 
Cf. my Budtihitm of Tiht* t PP* *35- 


th* Emperor of Cbioa. 
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F ifi'i H Ie 111 of the BAam * ni ™0 JehoV in order to 
the hopes „t all people through the good deeds 

dQTW daring ten thousand kalpa** a modem Mount Potato 
was newly made, and appeared like unto a mansion of 
tUo A- heaven. Tide Potable my was Wed 
on the top of the northern hill on the outskirts of the 
palaee of The Mmt High [the Emperor of China! The 
Pofcalu ot the Tibetan religion is called -Potato 1 i n the 
^-language and -PMb' in the language of China. 

* are thre * (**»] ftfcJa.; one is | n India - or 

HinduMt an H and one is in Ta-sbe-tV or the holy 

' Lmd] *" ^ [id] Ghechai * r iu ** ™«them 

O ' Buddha fast caused the doctrine to prosper in 
H udusUan and afterward, spread it to Tibet. From 
A f lb ? HPT ^ U *° t!l " ““thum ocean, and truly t| lfl p otfl!a 
of the southern ocean is Indeed a sacred place [where! 
tho doctrine of the Bodhtosttva* was J. 

m purity. Hindnsifan is ho far off that it is difficult 
to face. 1 he Potato-academy in Tibet, however, is perfect 
m -ac and structure, It is a holy place of tho Three 
rocious ncs, ns the religion greatly prospers [heml 
About one thousand years have passed since the finj 
foondmg of this academy.* Buddhas Wy shines [C 
svith a glorious halo, and is agreeable to behold 
6. *'Formerly when Buddha was fo India he said; 

1 ^ ^e-hor rdru-je rir. 

■ Sqo fintaota £ pL 7fi 

Jw IWW. Illler ” tll,| f “ nBtivo form of the homo "met" In tf, e 

" ? R ? * liL “ J “ fls<jh > Ee ‘* p. 475 . 

™. ?£" y " K " i “ 1 *"«P**0| » Ulleh I, f. , - 
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‘This [my] doctrine will extend to the Middle regions 1 
in time to come/ [Now] Tibet for the greater part is 
.situat'd tilting the eastern side of Indie or FT indusit’aii, 
and this [Tiltetan] Potnla by the words uf Buddha of old 
is marvellously holy and possessed of great blessedness. 

7, “ The model subsidiary shrine of the Jehol country is 
the chief of the six newly-erected shrines of the three 
divine protectors. 3 It is constructed as an academy until 
many stories, wide and broad, and topped by gilded domes 
Below there art) circular muds. It has circles of [(images 
ijf] gold, ru/m-sceptres of precious stones, bell.6, various 
sweet-sinetling medicinal trees, umbrella-canopies, banners 
of victory, silk pendants, and complete sets of the various 
kinds of votive offerings. It is a holy place where all 
living things can earn merit, 

S. "The forefathers of The Most High [Chia-ch’mg], 
ever sines* they exercised power over the religious kingdom 
[of Tibet], they desired that the dixitriue of t he yellow- 
hate only should increase and spread, 1 and the Lord- 
Father [the emperor] not only takes the place of 
a [f patron] god of the sky, 4 hut has caused the doctrine 
to spread to the fullest extent, so that- all the kingdoms, 
new and old, on the borders have Tiegut faith in It. The 
Lord-Father. Tim Most High Inmself, when he visited 
Ji-hol, tilled up the spices in the heaven and earth with 
different kinds of offerings <uid innumerable military 
hauliers. On the birthday of the emperor all the living 
beings scattered flowers in his praise, and came long 

I By th sr " Middle country ?1 Bu^dltn o\ ™l™ 

refcrrad to the Iniilafi ©pngetic provinces around Mf tgaflh la 

- Eudenltf the t grml patron Mnlicbu tgnptrrxa — Kanf-bsi, 
Ynttg^bncg-* Uld CliT.dn-luug^ 

? This Lvkea no (MiconiV. erf th .u prance* rijMSties m f«rt4TO-i of 
.’mother BGCt r thaBeskym r- rf-i*p wxl which waft patronize l by Knhhkt 
Klrnit feuid Mh pmfjct^aorfl of die Mongol nr YiUUS dyiaft&t^ 

« * =p“ 1 21 \ Y[fcb-F^e ^nam-gY i blial-bur *J HM-|ib- 
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distances from border kingdoms with intense desire for 
the faith, and as siion as they saw the Jehol Pofcalri 
they joined their palm* in worship, and, fulJ of faith. 
Found the truth in this sublime place. This great celestial 
divinity [the emperor] did a great work for the doctrine 
of Buddha. Many persons have said that more new 
academies like this grand one should be constructed. It 
is complete with all the figures of the three worlds, and 
the top* middle, and Ijottom portions are filled with 
auspicious signs* This academy, indeed, has been blessed 
by the gods of heaven in the region of the vajva , 1 and 
will remain Urm for ever . 2 

9. " The gift of a ransom is the act of a Jim and his 
[spiritual] sous.* 

The face even of a hermit ' 1 is the means of deceit 
in the degenerate days. 

The work of a hermit's waterpofc 5 is to reveal the 
prophecy infallibly. 

The investigation by the precious brazen mind*' is 
good. 

Let therefore the doubts and suspicions of all living 
things be cleared away* 

For it will yield the fruits of the wish-granting 

gem! 

1 Or ■■ ilii t fwtt probably with rtJferonra tq the idjuniLctlno hill 
of tJehfjJ [v. i*\r, 3). 

3 LilCrully ’Mufi^r the balpa* % that ia. (ho ImlLnu Millions IQQjm 
year ayde* vt I ime in the v&imlymm of worhiH. 

* Tht> Wins Ukfi a begging flolkrliatiim, nr it umj be intended to mean 
the gift of the TbIaI tiUno to mankind. 

1 gi'H-ki. rnsi.i/in. fiiriku 5«ina intruded for 

the SonsiTitie tern for u hermit. It refer* to the imperial disbelief Ln 
Lhu Integrity or ability of tiro LnrmH [n selecting the successor. 

• bom-bo. This it evidently a rafewow to the US* of the 
hermit*? ViitCfpot air uu urn in the lottery onkal, 

« V* V^3 V"'*? 
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Lee the well-considered command here S 1 ' en bl 

SomTtU great bed over d the earth: 

tO- “ The 

Hindustan and spr<ac ^ ^ ^ ^gad 'Trd-p 1 1 

Those who take _ Father [lbe emperor] him*** 

[or 1 learners ]. The Ui t ^ e Tibetan 

ta *“ n “ d ^“ ^SLT .J! ot the religion of purity 3 

gfffwTS' i- — *—• •* “■ * 

• ?>&&£££* 
i„ We *»I » " buJ> W»v ta “ u< “! 

the emanation ], this 11 .. d on€ born without 

So ,„.y whteh ««« ng ot tlw birth- 

confusion or doubt . ^ -Uembly of the clergy 

elements of the rtinea i mi Rud dha d makes careful 

pmy. W» «" r^f. B Cl"d who i« hem » 
inquiry in W ^ L ,, M b identified ■■' 

the reincarnation of Defenders of the 

u» f — «* «-;Tt£ t. tto «IW *■ 

K,u.h hy « T 0 ‘,2K‘*£i il purity, -d when 

reincarnated Lmna pn d w orlcs 

h. grow, elder he m-e.vee . >**«»“ Bvtog 

tor The dootrine ef theyolbre .Uoh,^ ^ 
tiling* without partiality, a 1 . trine „f the yollow- 

l°!r M-y^rTha™ pLed.iu.c the Pm*** h» 
ft , pp, pn-p* = Lordly a “ or schoolboy 11 • 

* evidently in tend.,L for 

’ The S«* «»*"* ^ JfS for " Wt though ^ “ 

* Fronaun^ {W-frtf* 

_l._In rmZ 
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caus " 3 tLe doctrine a* obtained and preached to be believed 
in and practised, 

12. '■ In identifying the incarnation, however, there has 
l5cen d<!CMt or etI ™ °'i several occasions. owhnr to tl.e 
nviatatcn recognition of one as an Incarnation who was 
not truly such ; and several incarnations have been tiro- 
f UCt?d ° ut P art >™lt*r family. so that the succession 

, me ]be that of “■ temporal ruler who retains the 
nmk fixedly [in the family], and so leading believers \ n 
huddhus doctrine to lose faith. The Lord-Father the 
emperor, has [now] prevented such occurrences [for the 
intm-e], and bus thus brought happiness over the hind of 
Tibet He has offered respect to the yellow-hat doctrine 
nnd has overcome all the enemies who have desired to 
Jiiknti that doctrine. 

13- “To snv. the country from being [further] cheated 
by selecting as a par, rebirth one that is the [ordinary] 
m.pu^ movement of Desira, he 1ms deposited at Lhasa 

y T * ** 0f hddi *b' on its top the 

lineage of the great [rightful] incarnation. 

14 At the inquiry, after having performed all the 
religions rites m accordance with former custom and in 
keeping with the instructions or the Lama-god,' the 
name-rablets of the children candidates for the So^U- 
shrp are pbced ms.de the golden urn. Then the T<U<,T> 

;T\ f f tlw relates to the second of the dual 

Grand Lamas namely, the Pandita Rlnpoc-Jie (the ErtJi 

^,S. ! - dm great P.JL 

* [ Jf th * relates to the Thlai], along with all 

S n?V*iepW(* t or it way mean »the jwprenw god - 

" Ur *"* ^ * *» —? - * - 
■ Tm-IoL It is interesting to liwl tbraogW in both 

verajonjs th» iftrra and nm + * Dalni % et ^ 

1 Ertn i I is the Mongol tnwserindM of tifl Soriftti-fr. ™, 1 

et-iw CX wy BiMhi&in o/ TiRt#, pp. jjSo eta 1 m 'ho prceiousi 
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the grunt ministers of Tibet, should assemble at tins taking 
out o£ the name-tablets to identify the reincarnation. 

15. "In the riiKH of the Mongolian 1 [incarnation] the 
name-tablets should lie placed inside a golden uni in the 
Yung-ho-giing/ the fascinating paradise of delight, and 
the incarnation must be idenliticd in the presence of the 
Mongol leaders, the head of the house of Yoya? the Lead 
of the yellow fortune-teller 1 of the great royal castle/* 
the imperial prefect/ Tii Lama, with the entire crowd of 
those who have interests in the matter. 

It], - The Emperor,the Lord-Father, himself sympathises 
with this religion, and issues these commands in nceoidanca 
with the customs of this faith. All persons, therefore, 
must abide by his commands. 

17. "Great is [the Emperor] the spiritual son of the 
iill-pnTvud ing Mo&jniri, the lord of Lannis. 

The sun of the wisdom of the thunderbolt shines 
within him. 

in rising and setting he is the fastening for our 
hopes. 

He is the ruler of the ocean of tho precepts and 
of perfect knowledge. 

Tlie Emperor himself has numbered the oceans/ 

i Bt>g-rLj~, a ilit lower down tho void mon-get Is givcu In 

tho Sora vereion us the equivalent of K*J. This Mangel inmnatioa 
may l« tho Cb.u\-k>jn hunu of tho great Lomu temple at Peking. The 
"TfcnwtuiW I iimn nt, Urga ttBUlUlr selected from Lhasa direct, 

3 The greet Luma tetuple at Peking, 

3 

i P,*a,i[*. Dcml>tlo?H uo official augur. 

3 The Lhasa voretoa lias =“ present” or t* deputy* ilittwd ol 
fSq* - « cn_;tlu M . 

« DmIxiw = bl Chinese Li Lie of a prefect- 

1 This m ay be a cryptic wrfw?xK» to the Tdiai or ''Omuii ]mn$*- 
Ita yaU-rtJ Tibutan v^nh'lleni is niit psed ^ ^ 
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He strives to setect without mistake and according 
to the doctrines. 

Spirit mil wisdom is indeed needed to discover the 
true rebirth • 

18. w The doctrine of the yellow-hats spread at first 
under Tibet’s own salute, 1 and it appeal's to have spread 
From the commencement of the reign of Yon-k mu, the 
king of tiie Efor. 2 The great Tsofi-kVpa [cam* 1350- 
1441 A.D.], the founder* of the yellow-hat doctrine, had 
two spiritual sons. One was the worshipful Ta-lai Luma 
[of Lhasa] and one was the Psm-ehVn Lama [of Tasbi- 
UiunpoJ The Talai Lama was the cl Lief spiritual son r anil 
his name was tlGe- T dun-jfmb-pL The second spiritual ran. 
the PuB-ch'cn Lama, wits named rkK'aa-fjnA dGe-Iegs-cfpab 
bza&^po. Beginning from riOie-dun-^ib, the doctrine- 
holdor of the yellow-hats, the bodily rebirths 1 took place 
in series, one by one, according to the custom of the 
religion, 

l[) T " During the time of the fifth incarnation, namely, 
Nag-dvati frLo-t™ri rQya-nitso, in the seventh year of the 
reign of our forefather the Emperor The-chung* the great 
[ = 1634 A.D.], the Talui Lama sent a delegate as an envoy 
to reside permanently at Ewan-hung, 5 and offered at the 
time the rarest products of the country ; and he received 
kindness from the hands of the succeeding emperors/ 
After that were two reincarnations [of the sixth and 

J *K*^^*'p * — the Cxjkkfefc Cues, Skt, .4ryi, 

H Or thQ “Turkish 81 emperor of China, Yon-k'rafr 
D \ literally 11 owner" or ‘ ± mw3ter , \ 

ft This is the Munch u emperor T’ai Tsung W£n, 1627-44 a. a, (ttny^rs 
CTiJwtfe Rmdmt Jfajirorf, p, 

a Probably iaUmded for 'Hwang - ku ug, the imperial pat^ *% 
Peking, 

T He Lsvod in tha tfliga of tH r O Successive emptter^, 
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seventh] 1 and the eighth TaJai Lama passed away in the 
ninth year of the reign of Chin-ehing. s 

20- “ Before the fresh incarnation [was found] the 
Imperial Secretary, 3 the Ho-thog-ihu/ and the Abbut- 
Lama 5 did their utmost for Llie doctemo, and prayed 
for Lhe early return ahead of the reflected apparition* of 
Buddha. 

21* "In the first month of the present year [18 QSa.il] 
tl»c great i inperml reah len t in mister T of Tibet [f the 
Arnban] named Yni-fting-chan reported [as follows] : 'The 

* difficulties in the direction of Tibet are Lhnt there is 

* a doubt a^ to which is the perfect and right advent 
J of the sacred personage amongst nine children. The 
J imperial secretary [? and] FTo-thog-thu have examined 
1 these children, and have found three of them to he 
■ • liraculous. Amongst those, the son of Tu-si A/Tan- 
p Vlsin, the defender-of-tile-faith, of the religion? circle of 
r Khuin, was born on tile drat daj r of the second month 
'of the wooden-bull year [ = 1805 A.D.]. He is now 
1 under four years of age, but yet is extraordinarily clever. 

* He can repeat manj* things about religion, and clearly 
‘ remembers the birth of the fifth Talal Lama [192 years 
J ago '] a jind recognizes the vajn* sceptre and bell of that 
J Talai Lama, so that oil clashes of men, high and low, in 
' China and Tibet, arc astonished- Pnn-ehVn Erteni also 
‘has visited Lhasa, and having obtained proofs Is delighted 
c and believes in him. I, Yul-fking-chan, also have tested 
‘ him, and have found that he is wanting nothing in 
4 strength and power* also that he possesses all the wisdom 
1 which His Sublimity the former Talai Lama had; aud 

1 Theaa wextr the Iiotoriou^ly dwgoEutS Grand Lama, wha was dapoBed 
and fl££fkSjdEifitod h and hLa successor* 

a &Oii»db r ln. 1 

* Fdr Miuigcjl Uiufuteu = an j nt-tUniiil-ion, 

■ DosbttaBa tlm Abbot of G-ahldiin. 
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1 it Seems to iiiLs that he has obtained it. by inheritance* 
N ■ deceit is | n_ r sil «h- in tins case, as tins remearnatcd 
' candidate lias been able to state dearly concerning his 
death, also to recognise h is kingdom. The Ho-tliog-lbu 
is ttadiangoably fixed in his concIitfiQn that this is 
‘thr- genuine reinearnatioiL Ail people, therefore., should 
* believe this reincarnation to be true. 1 

22. F By the spell of the sunbeams of The Com passionate 
Coni. r l he Master of Taaitrie Mysticism/ 

The sou of the Jlna (Buddha) is inherently gmjd, 
and saves thousands of his followers. 

Whenever there is difficulty in finding him 
The augury of the urn should be consulti-d. 

Ol minister of the interior lands,- ntteudanta nf 
The Fivi--times Fortunate One ! a 
Rejoice that the highest-bom messenger of the 
Gy<t-nom paradise is enthroned I 
May happiness be complete, and new feasts imd 
unbounded praise 

Be given on hearing these glad tidings of The 
Compassionate One! 4 

^ “The golden urn has been instituted by the great 
Lord-Father [the emperor] for these reasons* that the 
doctrine of Buddha should be highly esteei^edp and that 
tdl c\ il^ lie averted. Now he looking on all with 
celestial mercy with never-dying love; therefore let 
thi* son of ^Tan- dsin, tlm defender-oLthe-fuith, who Is 

3 master of the tantrik Kzkuakr n. 

1 

3 ■9Y3F l "**| ?ri - litawlly ^jHiwsnd of the three lurtuiiea or 
lilttRingip n*undy p grace, glory, and wwlth *■ If. j & n vmmun p&xmX 
name, and k preyed five time* te the titles ol kin^ like its waivnlflat 
n he Indian A'rf. 

* Avatokita incarnate Is the TfilnJ. 
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the in carnal ion found to poetess the highest miraculous 
aigna, be deeply reverenced by nil living thing*. 

J4. “ W fii'ii our father was alive, if uueli circmuibncea 
had been reported to him, he wonld have dealt kindly 
and would not have considered it neeesemy to shake 
the golden urn. Therefore, ns this incarnation has given 
absolutely clear proofs of his being the true one, and ns 
there is no doubt about it, the letter recognising him to 
be the incarnation is sent accordingly. The Pan^ch’en 
Erleiii has also prayed in front of the picture of the 
emperor, and offered Ids thanks. 

25. " The following presents have been given to the 
new incarnation of the Tiiki Lama ; one scarf, one idol of 
the Jnnr of Everlasting Life, 1 a dorj<! -sceptre and bell lo 
match, a rosary of sld-ya-fihi - with teu pearls. These 
have been sent to Lhasa by Khrm-thtt-hi Chnn-thei 
TsIlELtl-ilf 1 , 

-0, At the same, time [? the Aruban] Yul-mn^chan 
reports! that the incarnation. of the Titlai L uuii was to be 
mi upon the throne on the -Had day of the 9t!i mouth, 
and he had mat the follo w mg persona to the ceremony; 
the mmift frecg of the interior r Tn-rJd tiZ\m*dvnn, To-ro 
Em-bu Mnuju-v&jm, lie -nn d&in-gi Kur-bii, ^Ryor-ka-gi- 
a-ni'S, Han-wan Bhan-chm, Hui-diim-eliiii, K'ya-me Rail- 
Iuii-p r u, mid the ELo-thog-thu of the woraliipfnl 
Galdd&u. The presents consisted of a golden letter, 
dresses anti other articles of great value,, and Leu thousand 
silver wan? 

'17, u Now [for the future, however] if such beneficent 
doedfl by the Lord-Fat her for the benefit of aI] living 
things are to he continued, the golden urn must bo 
employed, m it removes ail doubts and errors, and m 
keeps the doctrine of Buddha pure. In the present case, 

1 Not Tibetan {hi/* m - ; duubitcM a Chinese ward, 

1 AI lout, m ounce twL in waighf imd in yalus iUjou! 3#. 
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with the approval of the great Lord-Father [the emperor], 
it was not used because there were no doubts to be 
removed. But in the future such miraculous signs cannot 
be esepected. So, the former custom of the urn is to be 
followed, and the names of the children written down 
and the nm shaken. If this be done there will be no 
deception whatever. 

28. “ This record is written holding to the old records 
aa the foundation For the procedure. It is compiled by 
the owner of the [euiperorb] confidence in the glad 
autumn in the eighth month of the earth-dragon year of 
thL" thirteenth year of the reign of Chia-ehing," 

M This order is copied and engraved fay me, 'Un-pis, 
Minister," 
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GLEANINGS FEOM THE BHAKTA-MALA 

By GEORGE A* GRIERSON, C.LE M M.R.A.& 

111- THE AUSPICIOUS MARKS ON THE FEET OF 
THE INCARNATE DEITY 

JJEFORE proceeding to the subject-matter of this paper, 
I would ask leave to revert for a moment to the 
preceding article on the Bhaguvatu system uf incarnations. 1 
Several kind BMgavata friends have seat me criticisms on 
points of detail in what I then wrote, which will he utilized 
when opportunity occur*. I would mention one now, as it 
affects the question of terminology. On p, ff24. T used the 
name Vibftu or Vibhava A vat&ra as the name of one of 
the forint under which the Supreme manifests Himself - 
1 can give authority for both these names from North 
Indian literature ; bnt p writing from Mysore in the south, 
Pandit Govinilacarya the translator of Human uja ? N com- 
mentary on the Bkagamd Oita, informs me that the use 
of FiMu in thig connexion is Incorrect, As a technical 
term of Bhagavata theology, mbhu means Hr inlinite " p in 
contradistinction to n?m p " finite." For the incarnation, 
rihhimi i* the only correct term. In this sense iriWiavs* 
is explained aa vividhina bhuvati p and means literally 
Ji many-bccomingncss n . 

The sixth verse of NAbhfifs text, and the second In 
ckappai metre, ruu^ as follows ; — 

Text, 

Chappai. 

(fl) (2) The marks on the feet of Eaghu-vira fre- Earn a* 
caudra) are ever helpers to the Holy. Especially fl> the 
elephant*foad+ (2) the vestment, (3} the thunderbolt! (4) the 
lotus,, (G) the barley-corn, (§) the banner, (7) the cow's foot¬ 
mark, (8> the conch, (9) the discus, (10) the sv&stika, (11) the 

1 JRAS., inctf, pp. m ft 
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rose-Apple, (12) the pitcher, (13.1 the late of ambrosia, (14) the 
half-moon, (15) the hexagon. (16) the fl»h, (IT) the spot, 
(18) the upward line, (10) the octagon, (20) the triangle, 
(21) the rainbow, and (82) the man, These gibers of blessed¬ 
ness aye dwell on the feet of the Lord of Sita. 

±To(.e#, 

Having celebrated the various incarnations of the 
Adorable, N&bhJL, as Ijecoines a member of the Han uni an 
family (see Dotes to verses 2 - 4, JR AS. for 11)03, 
pp- filS ff,), now turns to the Incarnation to which 
he is particularly devoted—that of Rauia-candra. Tin* 
belief In auapieions marks on the hands and feet Is verv 
widely spread in India. The full number of auspicious 
marks on Rama's feet is traditionally said to have been 
Forty-eight, twenty-four on each foot, arranged ns follows. 
Tiie numbers against some of them are those of Nahhfi's 
shorter list:— 


RIGHT FOOT 

(TOES). 

Jafamti/ti, the Wreath 


& 

(on j^raat too). 

of vtotory. 



the Lieirloy-fjum. 

™ jVftrp p tilt! IHIUJ. 


3 . 

VhgrUi the timmler- 

Chattra^ the urobrallfL 

a 


bolL 

Glfltfini h i-ho By-wliifil? . 

*8 

- 


ftn?ha t thfl cbariQt 

YQmadu\Kin f Vamfl’s 

” 

4r 

Kttmafri. the lotlli 

r&d_ 

O 

£ 

A f FI tairvl r thDTeStmETI 1, 

iSithhd*anfi T tiffithromL 

i 


^djnci, the iirrflw. 

0. Cahra, the tiiiCujf, 



the of 

MnLute, ihc ditiJoiTL 

i 


eternity. 

ti. Dhrajfi^ the hfrimer^ 

s 


MlUala t the naiu.-c. 

]. A thu t>lc] jtiaist ■ 

s 


the ploegh. 

gixicL 

X 


IfvkpmF, the tioflclo^k* 

Kv/pa-tawi, the kfi]t*i- 



LakHlnl. 

tunt. 


m 

A tfn&vTta t th* DCtngon. j 


10, i!ra^ik, cHd Svafrt.ikn. 


RIGHT FOOT (HEEL). 
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LEFT FOOT (SDE£). 


17* Vi¥ui\t (on great toe) T 
the apot. 


CctJi^n'Jbc j, the moou- 
bearn. 

Jlm r lifcL 


Huitoira, the Hwun. 

ffinlu, the oiah, 


f«(!ira s tbe qniret. 

^0- Trih&na T the triangle. 

£ 

£ 

Mr Dhanufe^ the hpw. 

13. frttk&nwi the hengoa. 

W 

the flute. 

9. .SVijjlAn, the couch. 

1 

Vind Y tho late, 

J4, ArtUm-fundm, the 
half-moon. 


Ptimtn - ca ndrrt , the 

full moon. 

J, 1. JamiifJ-phala-, the ro--E? 
apple, 

Pntdkd, the pennon. 

| 

1 

]&. Alima, the Ml 

Trivcdti the three 
wrinklesL 

1-2. KnlaAi, the pitclicr. 

HA Gnu, the earth. 


1$. fiu*fha-knndti t the lake 
ot ambrosia. 

the itakti dart. 

7^ the eow’fi Footmark. 

LEFT 

FOOT 

(HEELj, 


In the above, we are supposed to l>e looking at the soles 
of the feet, Each mark is placed in its relative poaitiotL 
The murks arc the creases, or lines, on the jsoles of the feet* 
corresponding to the Jines on the palms of the hand 
employed In England For fortune-telling. The marks on 
Sitfis Feet are t ftc same as the above, but are reversed, 
those on her right foot being the same m those on Rama's 
left,, and vice versa. 

Different Varava writers select different marks for 
special adoration. Nahbii, we have seen, intinthms only 
twenty-two, eleven on each foot. In the Syi-Rayhnnalhu- 
act tha-atrana-ehihiut-stolra, attributed to the Muni Agasti, 
only eighteen are eiiunicrated r being the same as Nabha's, 
with the run iw ion of the rose-apple, the lake of ambrosia, 
the hexagon, the rainbow, and the man. and the addition 
of the bow. An anonymous Soralha, which is generally 
current mentions oh- follows :— 
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Banda il S iya -padti~T$kk&, 

(1) Srl-lAtkymi f ftru (2) #ri-Sarnyu \ 

(3) Sakti, (4) jmi*iy?a- vis€kha r 
(5) svaxtik* i, (0) Ami, (7) dhann, (8) candrikct ] f 

In this they are recorded as the marks on Sita’s (SiyeTs) 
feet. A verse of Yamunacarya^ in the AlavavuMra- 
stotra, eornrrmmeated to me by Pandit GovmdAearva, 
mention* only seven, the tenth, the discus, the kalpataru* 
the banner, the lotus, the elepimnt-goad, and the thunder¬ 
bolt. Tima:— 

Kada pu n±iis &:* iikhct -rt r / hd 7 %gad:aIpaka- 
Bhvayd - | 

Trlv ihranm f l vac-rumwi- T mhuju *dra ya m 

Mtidiya-mUrdho jui m alaniLarl/fyaii || 

TuluHf-diLm. in Rama^triia-m&ttaxa, I, 190, 3 P says: _ 

vxkha hd im dhvaja an him xnhai \ 
nupum-dlumi Mini -m uni-mana mdhai |] 

* J The lines, the thunderbolt, the banner, and the elephant- 
goad, are full of beauty; the tinkling of hk anklets 
charms the hearts of the saints ns they listen to it” 
Here only three arc named. 

For further particulars regarding these lines see tike 
very elaborate account given by Bh. We .shall see, 
in the next article, how they are connected with the 
Yaianava ni*fha& 

These marks become "helpers to the Holy" and u givers 
of blessednesH ri through the good results which follow 
meditation upon them. The following is a summary of 
what P. wiys regarding the fruits oE meditation upon 
each:— 

1. The elephant-goad. No man can control of hie own 
power that furious elephant, the thoughts of the heart. 
Hence Rama hath placed the symbol of ibe elephant- 
goad upon His foot, that, meditating thereon in their hearts 
the Faithful may bring that elephant under subjection. 
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2 r The vestment, Because Rama's liegemen experience 
the Irfust of the cold of apathy, He put the mark of 
the vestment, that meditating upon and clothed in the 
thought of this, they may become warm and so be 
established in the faith, 

3. The thunderbolt. Meditation on this teacheth how 
Bfima splitteth the mountain of sin as with Indm's 
thunderbolt. 

4, The lotus. This is the seat of Luk^ini. the divine 
mistress of the nine nidhis, or perfect treasures. Therefore 
meditation upon it accumiilateth the perfect Lrensure of 
Faith (bluiktif 

5* The barley-corn. He placed this upon His feHOt r 
because it giveth all wisdom nnd all perfections. It is the 
abode of a right imud, of a right conduct, and of u wealth 
Of bliss, [ Barley is a sacred grain. It is rubbed over 
the corpse of a Hindu and sprinkled on the Lead before 
cremation is performed. It is employed as an oblation at 
the Sraddhti ceremony, and is the subject of an elaborate 
festival inaugurating the sowing of the winter crops, 
entitled the Jayl, or bark}"-feast. In folk-talcs it appears 
as a magic remedy for barrcnucaia. See CnHike, Popular 
Btligirm and Folklore of Northern India, pp. 200, 115, 
373, 131 and 143] 

6. The banner. When the Faithful see the wiekedm^s 
of this present Kali age they are for a moment terrified. 
But meditation on the banner of victory giveth them 
the confidence of fearlessness. 

7. The cow's footmark. The water that lietli in a 
cow's footmark is but a little puddle. He placed this 
mark that the wise m&ii p who looketh upon it with the 
eyes of his heart, may remember that the shoreless ocean 
of existence hath no terrors to the Faithful, to whom it ia 
but a puddle to be stepped across, 

8. The couch. He placed this mark to remind the 
Faithful of their victory over the hosts of deceit and 
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wickedness [The conch is commonly employed in India 
as a trumpet of victory,] 

9, The discus. This in a &\ gn of the Hhiu^htor of the 

demons of hint. [The d iscus is Vis nil's weapon.] 

10, The xm.Hliht. This He hath placed for auspicious 
noss. [This is the well - known Svastika, or fylfot., 
familiar to antiquarians, As an auapidmia emblem it 
in frequently met in India, See Crookc, op. laud,, T p 58 a 
104,2S0j ' 

11, The rose-apple, Meditate thou on this, for it cnUeth 
to thy tnind the " four fruits *' r and thus in many ways 
fulhllctli thy desires. [The four fruits are the well-known 
tlhaniut, artha, kdttia, ami mok^a t religious merit, Wealth, 
pleasure, and final emancipation,] 

12, The pitcher. 13* The lake of ambrosia. If a man 
meditate on these his heart becometli full of the nectar of 
Fiiitk Drink thou it from the pitcher (or cup) of the even 
of tlie sou! and thou shall live for ever, 

11. The half -moon. Meditate thou on thin, for thereby 
is thy faith increased and the three pains are diminished . 
[Pain is divided into three clones, vjz, ? adtij/atmika., 
that which is natural and inseparable from the 
pTHonidity : adhibhuitfifoi, that which Ls natural, but 
extrinsic; and adfadaivih^ that which is non-natumI 
or superhuman.] 

15. The hexagon. 19. The octagon. 20, The trungli'. 
In that iint-hill, the WIj t b there dwellclii the si-rpecit of 
the senses. That His liegemen he not bitten bv it, hath 
He taken this labour of placing these amulets there 
[These geometrical figures are commonly employed in 
India ns amulets. Cf, Crooke. up, laud., 208.] 

Hi The ILsIl 17. The spot. Bazna-canrira placed these 
upon Hh font ah subjugating talismans. Tims they who 
meditate upon the feet of Hamit subjugate the hearts 
of all mem [The tish is the ensign of Kama-ctevu. the 
God of Love, and therefore the subjugator of the w hole 
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world. The spot the Idncfr, or apftngle, worn between 
the eyes of a woman, just over Lhe nose. Tt is considered 
a great enhancer o[ beauty, and thus is looked upon jl> 
subjugating menH hearts. The corresponding mark worn 
by men ia nowada 3 -s known ay the Hkot. Cf, Crooke,, 
op T hnid. r 2(?2,J 

1 K r The upward line* Who can cross, by Ins own efforts, 
the shoreless ocean of existence? Therefore by the upward 
line He signifieth the causeway which He hath built for 
His liegemen from this world to the next [It is hardly 
neceesfljy to point out that here we have a reference to 
Adam s Bridge, the causeway which Kama is said to have 
built between India and Ceylon,] 

21. The rainbow. When He placed the bow upon His 
foot, Hs destroyed the grief of those who meditate upon 
Him. For with his how He smote the pride of the proud, 
whereof Ravnrin and others are witnesses. [ With His bow 
Kama dew lhe demon Rti. vana. Bo also will He slay all 
the enemie# of the Faithful.] 

22 , The man. When thou hast hoard the beautiful 
reason wherefor He placed the man upon his foot, earnest I y 
desire thou Ramin Sait.li Tie: +l The man who, pure in 
heart, pure m word, and pure in action, meditateth upon 
Me, him will I put, like this mark, in My foot (padah ' 7 
Be a man never so full of wisdom, be he never so full of 
the nectar of the wealth of Rama's form, still let him ever 
meditate in his heart un the marks on the Lohd's feet and 
tarry His name upon his lips. [The word j-ki fin has two 
meanings, via., "a foot and ^ a position Hence when 
Kama puts a servant In His pathr the woids may mean 
either that the servant has the high honour of being 
allotted a. place at Kama's feet, or that he will havo 
a position near Him in a future life,“ forever with the 
Lord/'] 

All the above, mufatis mukmdi ^ applies to the marks 
on the feet of Krslia. 
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IV. THE BHAGAVATA N1STHAS 
The ward nhtkd means literally J ‘position" or attitude 1 ', 
and ns a nhagavaLu technical term implies the special 
characteristH' of a particular saints ad it strike the observer 
from the point of view of a devotee. In the various 
catalogues of saints they are often grouped or classed 
according to the particular niqt.hxl which dialing nishes 
each- A Haunt may have itinny visible characteristics, 
andean thus belong to many nw(hdH r In such a ease he 
is classed under the characteristic that most prominently 
strikes the devotee, For instance, Bk refers to Brahma, 
who is reckoned amongst the Vaisnava saints tsee verse 7 
below) in the following terms — Ll Although he is most 
excellent mid chief in all ttiMhd~s r lie is nevertheless most 
suitably included in the second, or diutrnmi-pro.m^xikii- 
-ni#tkd, for he was the leader of the deputation that 
approached the Aix>RaBLE, and induced Him to become 
incarnate,"' Again, a saint may change Ids nixtha. Tims 
Ali Bhagavjln {Bfiakta-m3l+t r 94) at first belonged to the 
2-1 th, or pr#ma-ni$tha, but was finally included in the 
9th, or 

Each iii*tha is sacred to one or other of the twHuty-four 
incarnations described in the preceding article, and is also 
*n?soeiated with one of the marks on the Aihjka rle's feet, 
as detailed abova, The following is a list of the tarioua 
nktheti*, together with the corresponding incarnations 
and feetmarks. After each of the incarnations and feet- 
marks I have added the serial number in Nabha's lists _ 

Cnrfpjpanrtititj Gam nrariftiff 
*Vnw \f. ftf yix^hfi- /MOnMtftML. Footmark, 

L Dharma* Morality, the Thfl Fish (1). Tbi? Elephant- 

Fterformanre of good (|) r 

ootiand, which must Ira 
onti rely nitkattKti Or rj La- 
interested, l.e, action* 

(JtrtrhUj) not clone for 
the Make- oi rewind in 
a future life. 
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Yamj* of 

D/hlrm v -//mfurciffr. Tho 
Spread mg of ihuBlsilg'iL- 
vata, gospel ni Faith. 

3. JStldkti - serw ami *Srrf - 

AtternLmee on, 
ji inl csonVjrti ng with the 

4. VnT i t ;j.i. nearing - ehc- 

WortL 

5. A'rr/aitiL Psalmody, 

Ringing of hym». 

0. Ivy* Drosi nod Sce- 

t.HE iltll marks. 

7. (lum, Te&ohers,. 


Corrt#l*>wJing 
IncarmUm. 
The Vydua (11 j r 

The Boar (2). 


Kapitu (3|JL 
Dattatr#ya | J 23). 
Yajna (16). 
Prbhad^. 


H. ftwribtd Worship 

ol images of 1 lie 
AtWtbUIUi 

ft ZjMnicbuvErja. Devotion 
La the ^earthly arts of 
til U ADOltAltLE. 

10, Daya-AhirtiMti. Teadirr- 

ness nod Mercy. 

11. Frafn- Uptlm. The Pkir- 

famaiKe of diffienlt 
vows and Asceticism. 
VIr Atahdpmuidti* ■ mahhmi. 
Rcvc roneo for the ftnera 
Hirmtid med. 

13, BhafjamddhtliHii jnaAimd. 
Reverence for places 
where the Aimpkaio.il 
lived on nvrLh. 

14- Jififiytr nrr/jiuj.'iu - rridz hi errT. 

Reverence for the name 
of the A w felWB - 
J 3. JMm - WwAintd■ 
Rovcrence for, or 
mightiness in. Know¬ 
ledge find L’om ttinplii - 
tioa. 

16. Pawrion- 

[ess ness and Ro-Hgiin- 

tian. 

IT. rtiZ-WEtl. Sameo 

of the AlhjRAFiLR. 

IK, Di't*ya£d, Obedience, 


The Rwan (14). 

The Tortoise [ 3 ), 

Dhanvantari 
The Man-Lion (4}. 

Hava grivft (IH). 

The Dwarf {$)< 

Pn m -ii - m EELO (Of, 
Rn n it t Sr nrnir m (£4 ■ 

NuriiYaiia (21}. 
Tho Buddha (9)., 

Epftha (17K 


Co ? r h .yjH'j w£\i tiff 

Fdrifmtirk. 

Thu ThEUMlerbolt (3). 

! In's Vestment (2h 

The Lot ns (4), 

The Barley-coro (5h 

The Hiiuner (6}. 

The Cow a Foot¬ 
print (7]. 

The Conch (A|, 

TIlu Di.scafl '.sj. 

The SwAtthi (10}. 
The Fi taher (12}. 

The Rasp-apple i, IL". 

The Hidfmonn (I4J, 

The Hexagon (\a\. 
The Fish (16), 

The Spot (17). 

The Upward 
Line i IH). 

The Full Moon. 
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,_Yani/ ryj yinihtir 
Frif^ifyd. Teodor Fond- 
ne&fi far tli© AuoBAm.E, 
as that between pn runts 
Awl tMcIrcn. 

*20. Sfi nkn rrht. A Action for 
the Adorahlb, a* time 
butwuun friends. 

31 H Ahm^qiC T aking 
refuge in the Ado-jlaelh, 
Seif-a ban don me \x t 

J A } . Srifc^i. Personal FVjijnrd 
or friendship for th ft 
deity |higher than 

No. so*, 

.If. PjtnRsonatfl 
Ijuvu. ast.lmtof a damsel 
for her ftetovud H or un 
that of ihu hDrd-Tnaiden« 
lor Krena. 

£*♦ PcrfeuL Lots, 


/nnifWif iojt. 


Han rm. 


fiulki I [M.U 


Man Minium 11.11, 


Dbruva'K Boon- 
Giver [10). 


KfSim 


RRnufTl. 


Catt'-Apundin# 
Foolmarkr 
The Raitsbo^ C21)_ 

'Die Octagon (|U), 

Tim Umhreltn anil 
the Fly-whisk. 

The Diadem. 

The Triangle ['JO). 

the TIoaiT, 


Fn the above, while the list of incarnations fiomwponds 
to NiibhriV. the list of f.itmarka differs somewhat, Nabha’a 
of ambrosia fl3> a.tnl Man (22) are omitted, and there 
are live 'which are not in his list. Of these live. four, tlia 
full moon, the umbrella, the dy-wlriak, and the diadem, 
are in Lint larger list given on p. HH, and one, the heart, 
is not recorded in any other list of feet marks which J haw 
been. The connexion between these incarnations and foot¬ 
marks. >n the one side, and the nigthaa on the other, is 
clear enough in one or two instances, hut in most cases it 
is quite obscure to me. Doubtless there is some mystic 
meaning in each case. 

The 16th, 18th, 22nd, 19th, and 23rd nitfhas. vis,, &«(a, 
Bixtiyiitd, SoX'hya, Vatsalya, and MtnUmrya, art the five 
■ram*, or Flavours, of bhuktt, as explained on p. til of 
-TKA.S. for 1909. They represent ascending grades, in 
the order here given, of the faith which is experienced 
by a holy man. Sdni i is lha&ti in its simplest form— 
w mere resignation. In dasya, it takes a more active 
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farm in the obedience which the devotee take* upon 
himself, and so on for the others, us explained in the 
table, See also Wilson, Religious Sects of tit* Hindu# 
i, 163, 

V- THE TWELVE MIGHTY IN THE FAITH 

The seventh verse of Nabhas teiand the third in 
chtippai metre r runs as follows:— 

Text, 

Vhappai, 

<T> (3). (1) Brahma* (2) Narada* <3j Siva, (4) Sanaka and 
Ms Brethren, (fi) Kapil*, (6) the royal Mann. (7j (FraHtda) 
the Liegeman of the Mansion, <B) Janata, (9) Bhlsma, 
<10.1 Bali, (II) Ssika, and (12) the Eighteen^ One (Yams). 
He who knoweth, and he who telkth. of these moat intimate 
followers of the Loan that sing His fame, obtained blessings 
from the beginning unto the end Know thou the tale of 
Ajamila a* the ascertainment of the worth of the Supreme 
Duty. These twelve are the Chiefs. Moreover, by their 
mercy do all others gain understanding. 

Nptes. 

N&bha next celebrates the twelve Mahabhuktm, or thowe 
Mighty in the Faitl^who are considered to be the founders of 
the Bhagapata religion. Authorities flr e at variant an to 
whom the author intended as the twelfth, LSonm take the 
word Bhtirinii~#wirft[Ht t which I have translated “ the 
liightoqus One os merely an epithet of Suka, and count 
Ajamila as the twelfth, f have followed 13ie explanation 
uf Eli, who makes BhtLrmit~$var&j#.i the equivalent of 
Oh i■ trma-n'ijit, S.e. Ymna. He is the m pr erne judge <if the 
value of duties performed, or not performed. In this life, 
and, if he is the twelfth in NabhiL V list, Lie is quoted on 
account of the at cry uf Ajumihi, for which see below. The 
word pram^ga, which I have translated 1 tale ?i ± h 
u technical term in these Vaifnava works, and is 
equivalent to what lawyers would cud a leading erne 

JHAS. IS 10, 7 
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PtiiumOrSiavmfif which I translate by the u Supreme 
Doty ” T is a synonym for Bh&gu vafa-rJhurmu . Aj ami In's 
case is ii typical instance of the vdplneleasness of works 
{foirma) as compared with faith (hkakti). So far as works 
went be was a gro^s sinner, but the accidental nttemnee of 
the name of the Adorable at the moment of his death 
was an act of faith, a 1 licit n small one, and the ADORABLE, 
in His infinite mercy* took advantage oF the opportunity 
thus offered, destroyed the sequence of uU his evil works, 
and saved him. 

We see here the same distinction between faith and 
works that exists in Christendom. I have dealt m r ith Chi* 
question at length in an article on The Minlern Hindu 
&&etriiw *yf IFimfes, on pp. 337 if. of the Journal of this 
Society for 1900, and I do not repeat what 1 said on that 
occasion. 

The following are the particulars regarding these twelve 
Mighty in the Faith : - 

I P Brtthmd (properly Brahman). As explained above, 
on p. 94* he is classed in the second, or dhurimt* pram nd*i 
nlstfuh A good deal has been already said about him on 
p. 6o7 of the article on Incarnations. Whenever any 
offence (vigkna) occurs in the world, it is Brahma who 
moves the Adorable to become incarnate in order to 
remove it. For the part taken by Brahma in the creation 
of the univeiae, see Bhg* P, p ITT, viii-xii. It should be 
oiiserved that* although a dim, Brahma is a finite being. 
According to the Bhagavatus P there is only one eternal 
Gixl—the Adorable. 

2. iVdrada. The well-known (iftwi. and chief of the 
heavenly musicians. For n full account of his important 
position in the Bhfigavata hierarchy, see pp. (137 ff. of the 
article on Incarnatiom Although lie can appropriately be 
classed under the second (^/Ecrrintr-i^rffoTiviIu), or under 
the third (xarilui^m too), or under the fifth (klrfftna), or 
undei the twclftli ( fiidh&pramda-mah imd) r he mtint 
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peculiarly belongs to the fourth (Jmvana) u ixtha. This i> 
owing to his attentive listening to the conversations of 
saints in a former birth, as described in the former article. 

3. Siva, He is fully dealt with on pp. ff. oE the 
article on Incarnations, As the founder of the Budra- 
sampraddya, he is classed in the second \ dha nno, - 
pme§m&l ifru) nifitfu L 

4. stfrm^r mwi A I* Br^Aivn. These have been already 
dealt with on pp. 634 fE of the article on Incarnations 
Like the thousand sons of Daksa, who learnt the Snnkhyn 
philosophy, and hence begat nu children (J/® T1 1, Ikxvi 
they, too, had no offspring ( Bhtf. P. r III, xii, 4), Priya- 
dasa is here silent regarding them* 

5. Kttpiki. Pdya-daiki is also silent here about hiiiL 

Hu m doscribedl in the Article on Incarmitions <p, i>34>. 
H" is classed ns one of the Mighty in the Faith, ns bring 
the original teacher to men of the Slink hya philosophy. 
The lotit* cfassitus for Kapil a Ls Bhg, P. r III, xxiv tE He 
was scni of Kurdjuna and DevahutL Tliis would make hiiu 
a Ksatrlya by caste,, for Devahfiti'e father was the Kaj&rai 
Mann Sviiyniiihhuva i III, Kii, 20). It may seem strange 
that followers of so strongly monotheistic a cult as that of 
the Bhagavatas should attach such great importance to tin- 
name of Knpila, making him actually an incarnation of the 
Adorable, for the Saiikhya is a system of pure atheism. 
The fact hi explained by noting Lliat what is really meant 
is the Yoga development of Sankhya, usually attributed to 
Pataftjali, but really much older. This is theistic, and it 
is worthy of note that while PafcafijaLi calls his I £ vara, or 
Supreme Deity, a puru^ii-viiBta- t in I. iii r I, care in 

taken to state that the AdoraBT+E took the form of Punt?* 
before he became incarnate an Eapila. The Sailkhy& 
philosophy alaa calls what Ls the nearest thing to a deity 
in its system by the same name. In the Bhg. P. and in 
the BhirMa-tndla Patanjahs name is not mentioned, and 
Kapil a is everywhere referred to as the founder of the 
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Yoga, system. In the Adsection of the MaJul- 
lihilTnht (XII, cccxxxvi-cccliii), while the intininte con¬ 
nexion between the Sankhy^Yoga and Bhngavata systems 
is over and over again insisted upon, the author of the 
Yfiga system is said to have lienn Hirarjyngarbhn *■ and no 
other" 113J03). In J% + P* t III, xxv C, this system, 
with alterations to make it. harmonise inure closely with 
the bhaMi-mM of the Bh&gavatos, is explained at some 
length, the speaker 1 icing said to be Kapilu himself. In 
the coni'Re o£ several chapters Kapila lirat explains what 
jfQga, or concentration, means, and in the following chapters 
iInscribes bhakti, and explains that it is the sanm as y&ft*, 
the Aimjkaule, or Bbngnvai, being the same as the InViiia 
u£ that system of philosophy. Yoga is divided Into two 
kinds, action (kartnit-yvga) and contemplation (jMaa- 
liogu)* The Deity m given a much more important 
part in the system than in that of PatailjnlL All this 
closely follows the teaching of the fihf([far^d-GUa, 

In Lokacaryas rtfui-pjnmhi, which is a summary 
of the doctrines of Ramanuja, live Updym, or methods 
of salvation, are mentioned, viz:., karma-yoga, jfuma- 
tfo*ja T bhakU-yoffti, prupatH^ydga, and am rydbh l nul un - 
ijtjfp t. The last ia a resort for the weaker brethren, and 
need not concern as here. Ktnrmtf-yQffu is purification 
by rltnoJ, followed hy active methods of concentration. 
This concent rati on leads to jIUlna-y3gii r which Consists in 
Hxing the mind on the Deity. Thin lends to the highest 
stage, or hhdd%-y&cfii y which consists in seeing nothing but 
the Deity. Prupitii-jf^ga is absolute self-nbandomnent to 
the Divine mercy and love, and in prescribed for those who 
liud the active exercise of devotion ibhakli ) too difficult. 

Cf. M. Senart's Qrigiiwa pp r 21 R t for 

a luniinoo.s account of the manner in which the religion 
of the Bfafigavntfis treeume mixed up with yoga. Also the 
Introduction to Professor Cwbes German translation of 
the Bkagtivtid Gita, 
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G. Tlds is the well-known Svuyaihbhuva Mann. 

Hit* son of Hinmyugarbha, to whom, as we base just said, 
tlii-^ AfM, attributes the origin of the Toga system of 
philosophy, Qfi wm a Rtijar.yi iBhg. P mf III, xxi, -t>), 
which connects him with the Ksattriya caste. According 
to TaLisi-dasap 1 his and his wife Satwrupa'a mantra was 
mh nnma Bhagiimte VaAmt?rnya. Their devotion was sn 
intense that the Adorable revealed Himself personally to 
them under the form of Hari and ble&aed them, promising 
that Mrcun should be reborn as Da&iratlm, and that He 
Himself would become Ids son in the person of Rama. 

T. Pt+tildfida. He belongs to the 18th, or do&yvia 
nixtha. His story m told in Mg. P* t I II. Java and 
Vi jay a were Parf*rs*ln& of the Adorable, Ixdng gatekeepers 
of YiAnn's heaven. Due day they retuaej to allow Samika 
and Ids Brethren (No. 4> T above) to enter. They won- 
misled by their perpetual youth Into thinking that they 
were children who had no business there. The saints 
cursed them each to be reborn three times os Asuras. 
Java was first reborn m HimnyBksa, and \ ijaya as Ids 
brother Hiranyakfl&ipm Then they were reborn as Havana 
uud Kumblmkarrui, and, finally, eis ftmipala and his brother 
J SjLntaviikra. Further information about Jaya and Vijaya 
will \»i found in the notes to verse H* CL also fihg. P, M ITT- 
xv If. 

When the Adorable, in his Roar incarnation, had killed 
Hirniiyuk^a, Hiranynkasipu, warned by experience, per- 
fon nod austerities, and obtained from Bnihnm the Ijoon 
that he should not- die at the hand of any being of 
Brahma h creation ; or in or out of doors ; or by night or 
by day; or by weapons ; or on the earth or in the sky : 
or by man or by beast; or by things with breath or by 
tilings without breath ; nr by gods P or by As urns. or by 
Nagas. Ilis son, Prahliida, waa devoted to \ bnu, and was 
in <Mmse(|iierice cruelly persecuted by his father, I rahlidu 
» AVwi,. ]- d<L 148 ifr T ii-v, For the wlmlosWiy* 
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recited to his hither long arguments* in favour of the 
BhagayAtu religion. which are duly recorded in the Bin's ifu - 
wiftt PutHmi. When HLrnriyuka^ipu was abtiqt to sky 
his son, Yinnu took the form of the Mon-Lion incarnation 
\ neither man nor beast) and seized Hiranyake sipu, took 
him to tin: doorway of the pa tun- {neither iiiaide nor out- 
side), set him on Ms (the Man-Lion's) thigh (neither on the 
earth nor in the sky), and tore him asunder with his nails 
I not with weapons), in the twilight hour ( neither by night 
nor by day). 

Pm! dad a waa a devotee of the AuokauLE; because Ids 
mother, when she was pregnant with him. fell under tin* 
instruction of Narad a. PrahlAda's favourite utterance is 
said to have been iJ Hri-Sltli-Rnma ,T ll which in an anachronism, 
os Rama woa a much later incarnation than the Man-Linn, 
His story is so well known that I have omitted details. 

8* Jtinaka* Jttmika is remembered by Bhagavatas, not 
only as teing the father of 3lift, hut also as being in 
a special way a master uf iftiffit* Sukadevn, the narrator 
of the rut ft Pumm (.see No. 11, IjoIow paid a visit 

to hum and was as Louis lied at his powers in this direction. 
The Bh / aJeti-pi'emahira i in Its commentary to tins passage, 
gives a long account of the visit, 1 ie same visit b 
described in J/M., XII, cccxxvi-vii T where Jiumkn is even 
rpresented as teaching tfukn. i Ins is quite in accordance 
with other Bhflgavata authorities* for his name is not only 
intimately connected with the origins of Yoga philosophy, 
hut is also frequently associated with the Bhagavuta 
relioiun* Even in the earliest l*K>ks of the sect he la 
n motto tied as one of the old teacher* {eg, i%. 0, p iii, %Q), 
He belongs to the 20th, or NerWirmfti, ni*tka r owing to his 
having been Riima s father-in-law, 

9 + Ehlfim iw The well-known hero of the MaltahhnmhK 
Owing to the many Oceanians on which ]..■ followed the rules 
of Duty; he belongs to the 1st. or Dhnrum, insihCi, It is 
sufficient to explain here that be is counted a* one of 
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the twelve MttJtiibkaktas, because he recited the S>ini- 
iftuiiya and other Mtakli sections of the MaJtabh&n.iUi. 
while lying on his arrow den-th-bed. 

10, Bali. Ho was Pnihlfidft’s grandson (see No. 7), ami, 
like Bhipna, in included in the 1st, or Dharma, nitfhi. 
Hr conquered earth ami heaven, and, at the iutoitsssion 
,.,f Aditi, the Adorable took the Dwarf incarnation, and 
aaked Bali for the famous three steps of land. Although 
a Daityn, Bali was. as became Pnthl&dji s grandson, a pious 
bhakta. He refused to listen to the objections of Multra, 
his j/tirit. and readily gave the area ashed for, \Micn the 
Adorable Hjtcrwl Heaven and Barth witli the two Hi.nt 
stejw, there was nothing left for the third step, and so 
He condemned Bali to reign in Hell, as a pnmahroent 
for ,jut fulfilling Ids promise. At the same time he 
promised that, in his next birth, Bali should reign m 
Heaven (tfimi-jwtm}. 

In acting as he did in the Dwarf incarnation, the 
A I'm mABLE committed the serious olletico of clu'Aiing -i 
Ithakta* He therefore condemned Himself to become 
Balfs doorkeeper in Hell, in the shape of the Dwarf, 
thus, not only punishing Himself, hut also giving Bali 
the bliss of having ever present to his view one of the 
Ai.kIR able’s incarnations, The story of Bali will bo 
found in Bhg. P., A r lIT, tv tl. 

Bali's claim to be enteral on the list of the twelve Mnhti- 
hfiukta* is based oil the theory that he was not taken in at 
Jill by the Dwarf, whom he recognized from the first ns 
:oi incarnation of the AdOBASLE- So great was hi* bhaih 
tlint he refused to heed the words of his yum, and at 
once knowingly gave up to Him ail that he bad. 

II. Siil'tt. He was son of the Vyiifia, and belongs to 
the 5th, or Kirtitna. ui*tha. One account of his birth, 
taken from MK-. pp- 107 &, J* Lhat lie was originally 
a parrot (SuhO in Siva's paradise. One day Siva Was 
occupied in tolling to Farvati in strict privacy the mystery' 
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uE the name of Uni mi. While he won telling her, Pfirvuti 
fell asleep, but Siva did not notice it. for, by the will 
of the fillip, til a young parrot was there, and kept saying 
ul intervals, in Purvatl’s voice. " Yes, yes'* {ha, hd). 
Owing to liis hearing the story of the mystery of the 
name of Rama,, 1 lie became filled with the supreme wisdom, 
and, at the same time. Immortal. After u time &ivn 
disrOHTod that it was the biid that was sayim*? 11 Yes 
yes ", and in his anger tried to kill him, but he escaped 
and took refuge in the womb of Yyasa's wife. There In- 
remained hidden for twelve yeans, but at length, being 
entreated by the gods and hr- consented to be born 
from her as Suka-deva. Directly ho was born* he begum 
to wander about in the forest. His father, Vyasa. run 
after him crying *■ My son, my son", but be would not 
stop or give reply. Then the trees- 8 of the forest cried 
out to Vynsa that ho was forgetting that there was real I v 
no distinction between the “I" and "thou", happiness 
and unhappiness, father and sun, all being but forms 
of the One, the Ador.vble. Vyasa, convinced by these 
arguments, returned Lome, but, still wishing to find his 
am, taught u numlH-r of lads to recite the Bhaffamfn 
Purantt, and sent them repenting it into the forest in 
which Suka was roaming, riuka heard one of the ]u<1h 
reciting the dloka#, describing the forgiveness and salvation 
of the witch Ffitana, 4 who attempted to poison Krsnu* 

1 Tutasf-dasa refer? t* this itorv il 1 iiatruting the pmm-of the iocri Kl 
Name in tidm,, 1, xx\l t ± 

~ Acconliti^ to i% r P y I* ir t B f lie n^ver Stayed in one housrt longer 
Ihun ttfl Limp woupred in milking Olid WT- He Wit* so puro in thought 
ilinl Ehmtgh ho wha nuked the nymphs wh i> were bribing- a* he m&u*\ 
hy iliil nut trouble oven Lo blush, mmh le&s to put on any apparel On 
ths other h»md + when Vyksa, his father, pwl by with nil his Math*s, r.,, 
in pnrnnir of hi* son, they hurried on their gnrtncnls oa hiatus thev cnuhl 
' Cf, Uhtf, P. A J i ii. !?. The tree* Were inspired by KukuV an \ r \ t 
4 B9ty* J\. X. vi, 35— 

PHtitm! fi*ka-fni$a-tjhni nikyuAi rttdh iVd- ’fatal | 

jiffkdjftMyd >» ffarrryf rtuwrth daiuS- pa mdmxtvm \ 

Utd q. 
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He wm so struck by the infinite grace shown by this 
merciful and forgiving act of the Deity that he asked the 
l>oys where they Lad learnt it. They referred him to 
Vyasji, He went to his father, vrhu taught him the 
Bhagavata Pmutja. He then, for the salvation of the 
world, taught it to King Paiikrit. 

MHh. XII. ccexxiv-xsxiv, gives a different account 
of the birth of Suka, and adds a long story of his 
wanderings and of his final emancipation. 

Buka's claim to be included in the list of the twelve 
MaMbkoMm rests on the fact that it was he who narrated 
the Bhdgavata Puranu- 

12 . Yama, He in the ruler of the nether world, and 
sinners arc Ivis prey for torture after death. His title 
to be inserted in the list of the twelve Makabhakim is 
based on his readiness to forego his claim to carry off 
sinners, oti hearing, at the time id' their death, merely the 
name of the Adohahle. The * leading ease ir on this point 
is the story of Aj&ndla, given hi Bhg. P,, VI. i, is. In 
iii, Vania recites a long account of the glory of the 
Ainu? able. P. r who gives no particulars regarding any 
of the JloJtabhakt'ts after Siva, gives the following 
account, the translation being amplified, as 0*0*1, by the 
explanation of Bh* CL and K.:— 

Ajamfia was the son of a Brahmana. His parents gave 
him the name of “ Aja-rnvla M f which was a true name 
for hJm„ For he became united to Ajji, 1 and abandoned 
Ids lawful wife of good Brahmans caste. He had taken 
to drinking wine, and therefore lie seized his wisdom 
(Lft. Ids wife) and tlung it far away He joined his body 

1 According to Bh., Aji " here msmOB «AEAy* M o* ,s illusion ” in the 
jwrattn oF Sk harlot. K, limply Kuys that " b Aju means ,f harlot A 
take- *' 1 aja TJ jli miauling "slw-gMl and that he bcCiilne 

the Mfvfttit of ft hatcher, anil was iwswtiilod with Hit oftHl of thp 
flhmj^htcrod idic-gOilLa K- ddda tbul he W&* o3£|iel34?d fraiti the taWEi 
hr ihrf king, 4 md lived in a hat outside the town Oh the earnings of 
the hin lu t . 
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t<» a woman that was u sinner whom lie had taken to 
ItimHelf. 

It chanced that holy men (m Iku) come to hLs village 
and asked where they should abide for the night- Some 
wicked fellows, as a joke, sent them to Ajamila’s house. 
When Ajamila saw them his native wisdom returned to 
him, and instead of treating the holy men with contumely, 
he hospitably received them. As they departed in the 
morning, he laid his pregnant slave girl before their feet, 
aud asked them to blens her. The leader of the holy 
men blessed her in the name of the Lord Hama. He 
promised that the child within her womb should be a son. 
and commanded Ajamila to call his name *' Nar&ya^a ”. 
When her time came, a son was Ixjto, and so he 
tunned him. 

While he remained bound in the illusion of love for 
hit; mistress and her son alone, his fated hour came, and it 
was the time for him to die. Terrible demons, messengers 
from Tama, did he see around his !jed, waiting to carry 
iiff his soul to torment. In his agony he called for that 
very son who had been given to him by the luerev of 
the saints. " Xamyana, Nirayajja," he cried in terror. 
The Adorable's 1 archangels (p8,rfrul<i) t who ever wonder 
hit tier and thither on their Masters business, heard a poor 
tinman being calling in distress upon ” Nlrayaija ”, and 
rushed to his aid. They tore open the nooses which 
Varna’s demons had cast around him. When these demons 
asked them why they had released so a sinner, 

they told them the glorii** of the name of the Adqbable 
and drove them away. The demons hastened to Yuma 
mid complained, but he, when he had heard their tale 
condemned them. “ May the thunderbolt fall upon you ” 
said he. “ Hear ye me. Xo matter bow great a sinner 
a man may he, go ye not near him if ye hear Issuing from 


" On* th*i Aj.njk.1l EiiJff h mums, in Aarnvu.MiL 
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liis mouth, even though It be in error, the Holy Name of 
the Lord.” 1 


XirfE G.K TliK Puft'ER HTnUWTKD TO THK NAM fv Ob' THE I?F1TI tV 
TUk Bha^avata Reltgiii.n , 


Tim ■ytcredlVEsS uud tnVStic pnwur 0! the Ns mu of the Iteity a tntfltioflfld 
hero by Yumh, ia mudi dwdt upon by BtnVgavaita writers* mod flculs 
i nterfisL i ng parulluLs in undent uim I ni-ediftuval Christian compositiona. 
Origin) himself [ Cftflira tkfeitfJi, i T ®] sn\that tho (Xiwor of osarc.ir'-rn Siea 
j 11 the of Jesus, which ia Littered b*j the storied uf Hi- life urO 

being narrated M + He talks of n secret <fc *detit» nl Mina M , which 
confers powers upon thy initiated. “ Hie Name of Jf-stiH, he adds, 
“comes uruler this science of names. n Urowee* in bin triMlBh™ of the 
fri"rtyana of Tnla«cW (J, xiv)* ijuotefi ^venil pwllel p»e^ 
irom later thenlogmm-!, vfe,, lJ The holy ntttrflJlW, *hort to read* W? tp 
frtuin. iweeb to think upOii, strong to protect." (TAaimu <i firm/ra}. 

I P. M Bv Ha* most holy Name, which cOUHiat* of livo lettcra. 

Ho dn% offer* pardon to pinners," (A ZJcrwn^um) “ No One can 
devoutly niter Thy Name without profit," and Again, “ (rlorioua and 
wonderful \3 the Kune. Those who keep it* will have no four when ah 
rbe point of deaths tfticvrdu* d< & /^irr^j *The Name alone ■* 
sufficient for healing; for there w no plagu* so ohsuinnlo that it do«* 
not iaeiritnbly yield tu the Name." I,V “ Evil spirits fiee, as if 

troni fire, when they hum the Name, end "All demon* honoot this 
Name and fear it. When they hear it, ******* th* 

nhicli they have been hohling in their talons ,T . ! HmwnuA L The Name 

h full uf dll Bwsetnra, and of divine relish- " There are truces Of Tins 
rwenma for the mum* in modern Christian hymns. 

fin TnlueT^ilafln, like ThuiilftS a Kmnphi, JJfrlfiiv T 1, *xtv} 

■■these two gracious sytUhtea. the eyes us It were of the Mot, easy to 
temember, satisfying every wish, u gain in this world, ftosl klluiri n 
lhe]i*xf\ With Orient*! hyperbole he even mamUunh that the 

\umr is greater tl.an the iflbstanoe,, « The form is of less imports* 
thao the Name, for without the Nttn» you cannot, come to the knowledge 
uf the form 3 if the very iorui be in your hand, stilt, without knowing 
the Name, it is recognised: btit militate on the Name without 
the form, and your soul In filled with devotion. ^ Again, iuoaM 
says: — 

«iAA; jit/Ki Mbki ififni *rtUui tnl'inii t vjhnri hhummi rviAi urt pa J i ! 
ftijK?. k& tMi »m put I "“"'a r/iatlhi chat [| 


All jimycrs. All ousterities, nil wialnm, art Tmtrlenng in H , 
and finding no w«>'. Wilhirafc tliS Unitl -risiut. mini hn> M abidir„ 
[lines: for bereft uE the STame, be liftth but fljbEe an his head H,e, he 
is a castaway). 


> Ch S. Bridget's wonts quoted in the following paragraph. 
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VL THE SIXTEEN ARCHANGELS 

The eighth verse of N&bbas test, and the sixth in 
chappai metre, runs as follows:— 

Cfhappad. 

(B> (By Hay the thoughts of my mind ever there dwell 
where the Archangels abide at the feet of Narayann, 
(1) Visvaksena. (2) Jaya, (3) Tijaya, (4> FrabaLn. and 
(5i Bate, the givers of benicon; (B) Nando, (7) Sun&uda. 
(8) Subhadra, and (9) Ihadra, the destroyer a of the disease 
of the world; (10) Can da and (II) Fracanda, the humble; 
(12> Kumnda and <I3| Kmuudaksa, the abodes of compassion; 
(14) Blto, (15) Sasilft, and (18) Butina, the protectors of the 
loving Faithful.—all skilled in giving pleasure to the Lord 
of Lakisml. the friends of the Faithful who delight in adoration. 

The Author now celebrates the sixteen Pfirxadcw or 
Chief Attendants on the Adorable. GtivindAeniya well 
calls them “Archangels". They ail belong to the 17th. 
or BLayitiMit-^vu, i tiuthd. Of these Vkv T aks£tm, Java, 
and Yijaya are the best known. The word “ Yisvnk- 
sens" (He whose hosts are ubiquitous) is also used 
as a name of the AdoRAHLI Hlin*elf (e.g T MBh., Yl r 
3944, and Bhg, P. T J. ii ( 8 ; III, xiii, 3) h As one of the 
jxrclmngpk he is mentioned os their chief in Hhtj. P. r 
Y, xx, 4(1. In YIU, xxi t 16, he is mentioned with J ay a. 
Vijsya, Frabak. Nandn r Sunatnia. Kumtiria, and Kuniu- 
dtiksu ns leading the heavenly armies against the troops 
of Bali, Jay a and Vijaya will be referred to niuiv 
particularly below. In Bhg. P„ f X, Ixi, 12 r 17. they are 
referred to m sons nf Kr^na. Prabaln, Nan do, and 
Sunanda also appear in Bhrf* P- T II. lx* 14. In Bkg* P. t X h 
vli, 13, Bala and Frabala arc mentioned ns bol \h of Srsna. 
Nanfhi and Sunanda appear in Bh<y f V. xii r ^4 $$ tin- 
messengers of the Adorable to tell Dhruva of Ids eleva¬ 
tion to the Foie. In I # xiv n 32, they are referred to as 
prominent Satvata* in attendance On the mortal Ersian 
In the preceding line Susena is mentioned as Krona's son. 
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Bhadra and Subhadra are mentioned as soils of Krena in 
ilhtf. P., X, HI 14. 17, Snnauda again appears, this time 
with Knmuda, in i%. J’., TO. vm. S9, where they hymn 
the Man-Lion after lie has killed Hiranyu-Ka&pn. 

P.’s commentary is to the following effect i I he 
Breton chief archangels are saved by Nature 1 and store 
up service to Kara yarn, the Lord of ^n, like wealth in the 
treasuries uf their hearts. Very skilled are they in doing 
His pleasure. They meditate upon Him, and are devoted 
to protecting His servants as surely us the eyelid protects 

r Such joy have they in fulfilling the commands of their 
Master, that, when Sanaka and his brethren (see note i to 
the preceding verse) cursed Jaya and Vijaya to bum 
throe times as Asuroa 1 , and when He Himself appeared to 
them and commanded than to accept the curse as though 
they were drinking nectar, so otedient were they to His 
command that they gave up the joy of His service, and 
gladly accepted a state which was hostile to Him. 


> Ordinary teinRSl are divided, awnnltiig to the .4 rtfta-fWJicafar, into 

'. i-bwo who arc tied to the thiug* d this world, and are 

nob (in fcbu Wfty of salvation ; 

(ftj MnmifoV' rtifert who desire fcdviltfisn, hut hnVB not yet bmM 

IS) AVm!a, r tho I.Liro hi heart, who too dovotCfl tt» the AtHJBABL* 
jilonu, and who sro llhtw OH the way of salvation ; 

(4) .Ifrjjtf'i, the saved. . 

To thus* is added a fifth djlSS-Ui«e who have never entered intos tfo 
mmn! of traiwuftnuinn, Ij^tare saved (raaifa) from the moment nf their 
creation ,md for ever This elaSIS includes the PerrCid^, 

as stausl above. (,tuniln, and Other Bemi-dlVine persons. 

a Fora full account ol tl.Ls, and of the hirll. of.Inya and V W* 111 Ll ’ a 
womb of Biti, see Shy. F* * HI* ativ-xii. 
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THE BABAE-NAMA DESCRIPTION OF F AEGEAN A 

Bv ANNETTE S. BEVERlLHiE 

rrpHE following arti-eli? contains a revised trims!atiou of 
L J- Jlaljfir'B account of Ferghana, a passage discussed 
and quoted by many writer on Turkistan. Some mistaken 
Inferences have been drawn from it os it stands in the 
Memoir* and 1Wimoiru, because these both lacked a pure 
textual basis and modern local knowledge, I 1 egret 
that, obeying a Turk in Ids Turk!, an autobiop-apher m 
bis style* my wording departs from Mr. Erskiue T s_ The 
speech of some Englishmen can go straight into Turki; 
out of Turki, BaWb should go straight into theirs. 
They are not schooled, nor was ho, Neither blurs meaning 
by complex statement; neither throws "and into the 
pause between two thought*. Mr. Symonds’ rule gather, 
force from the clearness of the mould of Turki speec 1 - 
«A good translation should resemble a plaster cast, the 
English being upon the original, so a* to reproduce 

its exact form, although it cannot convey the efforts oi 
biomse or marble which belong to the material of the 

work of art,"] 


[fob 16 ‘.] 

fu the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate, 


a l became ruler* in the country of Farghaua, in my 
twelfth year: in the month ihiu^an, at the date 

FargliAna la of the fifth climated It is situated oa the 
limit of Settled habitation. It has Kashghnr on t ie east, 
Samara and on the west, the mountains of theBadakhahAn 
bnrdec on the south On the north, though there maj 
once have been town.,.’ such as Almaligh Almatft, and 




Its TffF BABAJS-XAMA UESTR1PT1US OF FA It GHANA 

Yringi which (fcw») in books they uni to Utriir, all fc now 
< tesol&Le: there re mama no settled population whatever, 
because of the MugbuJh and the Czbegs, 1 

Farghfuin, is a small country, abounding in grain and 
fruit. Round about it are mountains; to the west there 
are none, that is * towards Khujand and Samai-qand. During 
the winter an enemy can come in only from that aide." 

The Saihiin Hirer (ti>rrya), commonly known aa the 
Khojend Water [foL 2], coming in from the north-east, 
flows westward through M the country. After passing 
Khojend on the north and Fuunkat, 11 now known as 
HhiUirnkhla, on the south, it turns straight towards the 
north and goes to Turkistan. It does not join itself to 
any sea (daif/d)* 3 (Imt) sinks into the sand a good way 
Itelow Tnrkistun. 

Farghaim has seven separate township^ 1 * live on the 
south of the Sathiii], two on the north. Of those on 
the south, one is Andijan which (Km) has a central position 
and Is the capital of tile country. It produces much 
grain, fruit hi abundance, excellent grapes and melons. 
In the melon season, to sell the fruit up at the beds is 
nut the eastern. 1 * Better than the Andijan mwl there 
is none. 16 Its walled town (f/urgAan) is the largest in the 
MawaraVn - nahr after Samarkand and Kc*},. It has 
three gates ; its citadel (.irt) is on its southern side. Into 
it water goes by nine channels; out of it, it is strange 
that none comes at even a single place. 111 Along the outer 
side of its ditch 11 runs a gravelled highway: the width 
of this same road separates the town from its surrounding 
suburbs. 

Andijan has good fowling and hunting. Its pheasants 
Ifol. 21] become so extremely plump that it is rumoured 
four people could not finish one they were eating with 
its stow. 33 

The Andijiknls are all Turks^not a person ui town or 
ite bazar hut knows Turks. The speech of its people h 
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correct for the pen ; hence, though Mir 'All Shir Nttwai |L1 
wa* bred and grew up in Herl*® his writings are one 
with their dialect. Good looks are common amongst 
the ill Khwajn V irsiif who (Ann ) is famous In music* wjis an 
Audij&nL 81 There in malaria i' tt/rinnt) in the air ; people 
gnu-rally get fever in autumm— 

Again, them is Ustv t to the south-east inclining to east 
of Andijan and distant 4 iflr/hnch from It by joad> n It 
has a fine climate; running water aboundsits spring 
season is very beautiful indeed. Many tradition* have 
ih'ir rise in its excellencies. 25 To the south-east of the 
availed town is a symmetrical bill, known as the Bam 
Koli- 31 On its summit, Sultan Mahmud Khan built a 
ivtriinfc and on i t s sinadder, lower down, in 902 

(1496), E built one, having a porch Though his Jay the 
higher* mine was tiie bettor placed, alt the town and 
suburbs being at its feet [fob 3J. 

Tlie Andijan torrent- 7 goes to Andijan after pacing 
through the suburbs of UhIl Garden-plots (ixighiit)** lb j 
atoug l>otli n.s banks : all the IJsh gardens (b*ltjhUlr) 
overlook it. Their violets are very fine : they have 
miming walu - and in spring are must beautiful with 
the bloom of many tulips and ruses. 

There is a tuosqne, called the JunzfL Majsjid. tin the 
skirt of the Bam Koh^; between this and the town 
a large canal flows from the direction of the hill; below 
its outer court is a shady and pleasant clover-meadow 
where every passing traveller rests. If anyone fall 
astis-p there, it Is the joke of the mgamuilma of Uah to 
let water out of the canal upon In in_ :w In‘Umar Shaikh 
Mlrzn'a latter day*, a very beautiful utoue* waved red 
and white;' 3 waa found on the Bara Koli: of it they 
make knife - handler and the clasp* of belli* and many 
other things. 

For climate and pleasantness, no township in all 
FurghAna equals ThIl 

jhaSt 1910 * N 
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A train, there is Marghinau, 7 yiqhach by road to 
the west of Andijan. It is a line township, fall of S*d 
things ; its grapes and pomegranates are most excellent, 
They call one kind of pomegranate, the Great < irixni 
(riiTnr* bildn ); its sweetness lies a little of the sub-acid 
of the apricot and it may be preferred [fol 3] to the 
Semnnti.® Again, there grows on apricot which they 
dry after stoning it and putting back it* kernel; they 
(then) call it xnhiMnV' 1 ; it is very palatable. 

Ma'n»hmftn has good hunting and fowling; *q ktyk*> 
ore found close by. Its people are Sarla* 1 boxers, noisy 
and turbulent. Their pugnacity La known all over 
MawaraVn-imhr; most of the noted bullies (jangrem-) 
of Sauumpnd and Bukhara am MaEgWuSnls. The 
author of the Hidftyat' 17 was from Eushdau. a Ullage 
at MargliloftiL 

Again, them k Asfara. in the bill-coon try (leak pnya i“ 

9 yjqkach * to the south-west of Marghln&n, It has 
rnulling water, beautiful small gardens" and many fruit- 
trees, hut in its gardens mostly almonds. Its people art; 
all Persian-speaking Sfirts. 11 Amongst the low Mils 
a ffAar 1 * (ciwtt 2 miles) to the south of Asfara (town), 
ia ft piece of rock culled Uic Mirror Stone.*- It may 
be about 10 qdrl (anas'- lengths) long; it is as high 
as a man in some places, up to his waist in others. 
Everyth i tiJJ is reflected in it in 11 mirror. 

The milaytU of Asfara is (in) four hill-country divisions 
(bulak). One is Asfara. one Waruk, one Sukli, one 
Hoshyar. When Shaibanl Khan had defeated Sultan 
Mahmud Khan and Alnehn Khan, and taken Tashkent 
and Shahrakhia,** I went into the Sukli [fol. 4] and 
Hushyir hill-country and there, after nearly a year 
spent* in great misery, I decided for Kabul. 1 * 

Again, there is Khojend,* 5 25 'ilghwh by road to the 
went* of Andijfui and 25 yighdek by road to the east of 
Samurqand* It is one of the ancient towns ; of it were 
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Shaikh Maalabat and Khwiija Kamil" 7 Fruit grows well 
there; the excellent of its pomegranates is well known; 
people talk of a Khojend pomegranate as they do of 
a Samarkand apple, Just now, however, Marghinan 
pomegranates are much more met with, 4 * 

The walled town of Khojend is on high ground, the 
Suihfm Bowing to the north of iL at the distance perliapn 
of an arrow's Highly To the noitli of both the walled 
town and tho river is ji range called MunGgfml; 18 they 
say tun|noise and other mines are to he found, there; it 
lias ninny snakes. 

The hunting and fowling grounds of Khujend are first- 
rate; t tq kn;lk\ m hCujhd, mandf 11 pheasant** and hares are 
all had in great plenty. 

The dim ale of Khujend is very malarious; in autumn 
there is much fever; 3 - they rumour that the very sparrows 
get Fever. The cause of the malaria, they say, is the hid 
lying on the north. 

Kand-hachirn ® is a dependency of Khujend ; 11 tough not 
a township (qa$b<ih it makes rather n good approach to 
one (tfttJibarhii}. Its almonds are excellent, hence its name 
[fol 46]; they all go to Hormuz and Hindustan, it is 
U or 7 if vflinch 74 to the east of Khujend. 

Between Kand-b*Vlam and Khujend lies a wjuste, known 
um Ha Dani sh- Here then? is always (AftuusAct) wind : 
wind goes always (hameshn) fmm it to MarghinJin which 
is to the east of it; wind conies continually (Wfm) from 
it to Klin] end which is to the west of it. w It has violent, 
whirling winds (fund fjilldr). They say* some dnrweshes 
having met with this wind in this desert {i*ddnfa), and 
not being able to find one another again, kept crying i 
11 Huy Darwosb t Hay Darwesk ! AW perished, and 
from tliat time forth people have called the waste Jl Ha 
Darweah 1+ . 

OF the townships to the north of tho Saif mu Water, one 
m AkhsL This in books they write Akhsikit; hence the 
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poet Aslru’d-diii is known as Akhmktti.^ 1 After Andijin, 
Akhsi is the largest township in Furghann: 57 it is fl ifighach™ 
by road to tin? west of Andijan, ‘Umar Shaikh Mlrza made 
it his capital. The Salami River Hows by below the 
willed town (qargh&u). This stands above great (fnU*twl) 
ravineB, It has deep ('tf-fltfj) ravines in place of a ditch, 
■Umar Shaikh Mirzii when he made it kin capital, in 
several instances (m-ertubo) cut other ravines from the 
outer ones.® No walled town in Furghana is so strong 
as Akhsi ffol. n]. 

Tie* suburbs of Akhsi extend a tthfir'i (etivo 2 miles) 
beyond the walls Upiwjhau)™ The proverb, " Where is 
the village? where are the trees t " they seem to liavo 
said of Akliai." 1 Its melons are excellent ; one kind 
they even call Mir Timm it is not known to have 
it* equal ill the world, 152 The melons of Bukhara aiu 
famous ; I had some brought from there and some from 
Akhsi when 1 took SauuvrqaiiJ; they Were cat up at 
an entertainment and nothing compared with those 
from Akhsi, 

The Akhsi fowling and hunting are very good indeed. 
In the waste on the Akhsi side of the Kuihun &rj LlyiL 
abound ; ill the jungle on the Andijan -side are to he had 
many fiifyjM® -mu rdf, pheasants and hares, all in very 
good condition. 

Aoaiu, there is Kasan, rather a smalt place to the north 
„f Akhsi. The water of Akhsi comes from it in the wav 
the water of Andijan comes from Unit** Kasiin has 
excellent air and beautiful garden-plots. These, because 
they all lit* along the bed of the torrent/' they call 
puiftit jjrJtk bimhy 6 There is rivalry between K&s&uLh 
and Ushis about the beauty and climate uf their 
townships. 

In the nnnm tains round Farghaua are excellent pastures. 
There and nowhere else grows the tahatghu, 01 a tree 
(ytyiuueh) with red bark [fol. 5ft]. They make staves of it. 
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they make ’Rrhip-haudlea of it, they make bird-cages of It. 
t hi; y ftcrapo it into arrows ; m it is an excellent wood 
(^hiy^rlrA 1 and is taken away to distant places as a rarity,® 
Some books writs that the mandrake 70 is found in these 
moiintalns, but for this long time past nothing has been 
heard of it. A grass called the heating (Iq) grass and 
I laving the qualities of the mandrake, is heard of in Yltl 
Klnt; 71, it seems to be the mandrake under another 
name. There are turquoise and other mines in these 
mountains 

1 Thd foliation marked in t ho test of this AKido ta ifmr of i Ue 
14 nidurnLi&d Codes of thn jiSdhir-ndmtt. 

u I u the 11 n E. jtjitl ElpUtwtuuu- MSS* tbs rest l^egrie«^. here ; in Kehr- 

A1S.. an invocation precedes. 

a To hy 11 ting JT or A *om|jeror r \ as If 

part of Llio -style! of any TitniLrid, pmrkrBB to 913 a, fi, 11 Trfh71. is an 
m nnehron Urn. because till that date oven a ruling Tmiorid Wa3 styled 
Mim ifal, 215}, and then fir^t did Balmr chango his titlu The 
word ptMahM (it Li hardly necessary to Si.ii ,) occurs frequently an 
a ■ 'i[um:iij noun in the writanan of BiUntr'.- circle, He hilAH&tf ^itys, 

11jjilI hi* fidhrr an ambition* jwl'jMrrr/.. i,e, ruhir (foL hfd i it Wh-h 
proposal to make “ l j ijjtr Mlrza pad*k\jh ijralor) in 3TartrhH.nA 1 1 ■ il. 2F , j 
T liiidkr Mir^i writw inf Y Arias KhAn a* pld*hxiK in Mughulisi/i n. i-c. 
having- chirf authority ■ TdrFM-r-n ’hi-fi. ESin* & B«s> [L 74 J- < ■u3-lnL-.lu.li 
Behans •«f mi nmSr who huh poduhah, Ls. cotniiicUidriiit, in Rhakkar 

I,//h wuywA-wdwlci, [rm, p. 1 (Si I liiii r- .seem an Lnstnnec of i'M for 
M q)iM boatman. In the TazkiniOf'f-hiiyht 'i Hih tod JJpKMdlt bt |klit CKf 
tin- -lyle of a Mughal nomad* Riituq-htlghrii, Khun t/ktizf PtrrfMhdh nod, it 
WihlIiI -i-i-i ii, i ni plies 11 i- ■’■ 1111 i K-i mLcy ainn I ig.-t Lhc Mughu3 KEjail3- Fs i‘li-i p- 
flllKirV assumption of M ils a title m Ml3 a,IL zu>-i<-rted kL-ttiieu tl-lpr^mnoy 
amongst- living Tlnulrid Minos. 

1 Bubiu- wn- I inn i on Saturday, February to. 1-IH-H | Muhavraru <i. 
&S* a. n.h jmii died December 2h r l^b idinrnala i t 0,. H37 4-H- ?- Kih 
fatlHsr, d'mar SJuiibh whom ho Kneetreded Id Fat'll i.imk r died on June 4, 
14114 | fSi'-rn ;an E, W’Hl s.ir,), “ the yoar of Cluirli'- ^HI's expedition 
to HoplDH" jEretinaf. Bahar Ikje ii niiitj mnittliS Eieforo Lnfhrr 
(b. November I0 n I iS^l. 

6 Si?e Atn i ttllwn, Jarrett, pp. 4r4 

l * tfhtthrl ur ?‘-ir j-'.-nj rf.vr. The mmEerit term Halting ^Ul-Tttl Adrian 
towns ia 41 1Jordon Citito r: . AlinalEgh i,Eu ■" apple like’ P J wiw the old 
CftpitaE iit tvutja ; Alraiitu (var, AimitrT. mimed alaO from tba apple] ■* 
the RllsteLiH VTurny ; the now rained Otr jL t h on ihv ^Ir. hohh-w Iille 
below its intake of the Arlft ivar. Uru^i, -"In tiso days of P lTmtlr F 
Otrflr was a place of gTcat note ; lia died there' l*Wb alii., 14 | )i! a,Ep.| 

while preparing tor his OTy^ditich to China ‘ jEi>kiln-l, 
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7 Of the obtuse here noted. there biitbeeo the fallowing LrouifiLitiun.^ : — 
ILlL. Elpli,^ and KeLr'ri MMM., ** MttrjhvI **. LVnry ji/jm ‘ «£;•» ; M ll-^ii/«-uf i- 
frff/kirr (i.e. Pars. tnm-^b 1-0- MS. i.I7 P " ®i jiAnl l ukr ; ** Erokhin 
IJrf&ttfV [i. ]} f M In ro[LBH]iifincii of the iiiimrHicms of this 
Utfecgv ; CT Do CourtatUfi Hr I, 1 J p “Grace eiux raragefl 

rommiH piLr k-s Maftg'Ola et tlibegs," The PcrHijUr m»y be thought 

Tin improve on Bjklj»r t since the town.!* mentioned lay in thu titlu-ujiv df 
LtQiDLiiJ paasnjie between eftr-t ami HFe^r., but they are a deport uru from 
Iijk> woriis. The I'ersiiin to, hffif* els elsewhere, cauhxI Mr. Erskine 
fn diverge from |£l 1 kit. It may Ire hiui 1 {though not In l.hi* In-itni-nse) 
that kudu part of tlte tle^tsitian (ddih! in the French LraitRlntian., 
deviation both from thu true Turk! UiXl nnd from ErflkinVfl* the sequel 
a I defect in Kehr's artier and Pcrsitied judgo*. {Ct JRAH., Jan nary* 
|jHih P art. Babur nama,, lor tipecimiuis of tMs PermHiation. F$t FixkLitB'H 
L'timtutJUtf i'ju Tii- | h :l - : llIL.ljI t Lti_- of the IVndMIl te.il *cu 1 1 s “ Profneu, 
[i. viii. 1 

" i/jju (kVlauutj 1 ^jaud tt Kh t^Yt-i d ) hL This phn.^i of thiliur 

I do out find rce-m kmoi I tn the Turk I gramma ra ; it always, 1 think, 
expresses- apposition ; “that is to -sty " Ttiny 1*6 !b§ meaning. 

'' Fiill'iwiijo the Persian trucks. Abfll-fa?I awi Er&ktae uiutl Unbars 
seasonal limitation here «->#««, Bib, Inri, ixL + i + rto F anil tnu^ 

H. Beveridge. i 1 For a description of tho posse* into Farg-hiina 

^ i Kd-*! on k ■ ,r - AYy/aii, trims. SmjJ.a> IttH* mi i, se -' t . i. 

C*p, Li JUIll "i. 

' H'pAPyii; n? flr^p bi/d ; pcrhirp* 11 through the trough of this 

country ** idle MeV Until, r rhkdr, cruaxi, 

11 ■' \ town in MiLwank u’u-ncihl",, also culled Sliiish, and in iliixlern 
Tushkernl " f (-Lieu, i, 71')- Babur does nut identify FaHikat (vox 
Benaknt, FuiknU with Tjiahkmit; he dues no with Shihrukhia. Aa 
he diatln^nishee between Tiudikeut, i.e, Slwi^h, tim\ Fnnnkbt, Le. Slitih- 
riiklila while Kieu idenrisie^ thr 1 two. it may l«6 ihnl Rian'iri fftnlamwit 
, 5 pplii - nnt lo 11 nimlern Tr but tu old TiishkL-nt wh]eh stood =sjrne I i ruikia 
ncjkror to the Sst tluin the i it war toil n. dof-M, 1 1 - il 1 lirsr syllable 
Ar, f&iiriy vrpreffho of ita byegone aTatna J) Fa nikat jShahrnkhfca) is 
liMjalf'l by th'dmJ * and hy Haidar a narratives near tht Sir r irtrhnpe nurur 
itliMlem Chinar. For a. il inr ns si on on tin origin o! the name Tashkent 
Hfee Vtm Varkt^dii, index s,-_n. TAshbent; ^ tw Koatenko, 

i, 3-Jn ; Parker, Jihi/k 1 Quart*& B109, nrt Smaqiiid, pp, % 74; 
■TR AS., April, 1!H^I, ,\Tl- Babar-nanulr Also RLivarty'H f'lfattpti - i-in^irt Y 
index fLnn. TAhbkenL, FuJiakaU, tthfiihriikhia, 
iJ Fhch dfij r*pi qritsh Brfirr. PttD. t raji-v, H ^ L?l7. f u-E. l^) T hrtJt 

thtfir Aam-rdA sih nth* ■ E. and de C. Hftvf understood lit bar 
lo -sly that heltjw Torkistan the Mir tn neL tributary Eq any otlier rirer, 
but, although Lkb iil lire fa-T. there is nrHJm for ihmbting if thi- ii 
w ha t 1m meant. EIo may prefiiCO his clear (but ctTQO^ousf Htal^ment 
thiiL Lhe whole Mir finite |*laidi*) into tba sand |>y one denying an 
ajreniative end of lt^ conr^e, i.e, fall into w dnrya w n larger body of 
Water, presumably the Sea of And. His prtpodtion k >fhti Uob and 
ELe “other " ie the iranelation of the gknS of hia Persiim fmiiKHL 
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Bubun it. i r evident H llid mt know the vlnsk conrau of tltt Sir. (Sen 
.Schuyler, i. ffffl) if-, and Eogtenko, I* IBB. 218* amongst tnmltni writer* 
about iL) 

la ^MyWdr. Sahara gecgniphirtl] unit is the tAttcshfp, or, mures 
exactly* the Villain, the Inhabited and cultivated oasis. Of front ietn he 
*a.}‘a nothing 

li ,h Le. [nmngnr^ aa t them gmtuiUmsly 1 (Leydaft). Klapmtl^ '“nil 
oin Fin Lft fttlttllg verboteci raft iU verkmlfetl die siu naif gewarilflM mwi " 

^ Arrkirffir Altaiisch* p]i< ll.il ff.) 5 d. T- R. trnuuL t p. 42S. See 

Timkowskra Traill* of thi. /fu+fiaa 3/t^iOU T h 41th 

From this paint there is u yap of two icjIki* in the Elph. MS. 

11 One kind oF melon is called the litwAptlfF, but oh Bahai h*£ not 
moutiDnod the pear, HtirfAjLHT-fi hero may fflfflin thes Fruit. 

Elochltiann, p., Hi ; Kosfce mko* i H 2<VI ; vtm Schwarv;, p- ML 

l'.i Tfiqnz Mr win mu Jtffrlr* J (yah Air tffr dm Aurti riTflMd*. 

Fflp r tnmjL p I.O. 217, foL 2 3 mkA j% ut rfrir g*fu‘ dor atf fZyW u in *nM 
rtst hxh buna fli fttfr jit Anr« hu t t H bar uyiU Rnkizw (j>. 2, «mg 
Mr. Slctcalft* see ftleu. ft 244h "The wateiMMUlw* ol ibe miUs 
\ty which the water enter* the city are nine* and it is afrtgutar iJud. they 
ii.il isauL- fn►Nk the same place ; " Er*kinc tp. — n., UBing hia flVW MS., 
hee Ki«Q T La.\ ,k Sim htreuiiL-% of wattir etitt-r fchu iort, and it is diigiiW 
diet ihev du not nil ettine cut at the Rnniu place; dc CoHlrtflilk lh -)■ 
“ Setd canal!* entrant dans la vilLu^ cl 0 y a enla d’etcnuncL qu ik no 
portent par .mount i^ua" Mr. Erekina bruj litre only thn Pereukii 
traiLBlntlott to truidc Jiiiu, there Ix-ing rOIJ \i in the Klpk 
Ah he transLilecl in I ndia, th& worcLs f^r mu took on thuir technical 
Indian meaning of clam nek or pipfc> sarvipig iidli-- Bobar a mualiiDf 
is. I rhirik, ihiit nil thv water brought into the town of Andijfm by nmc 
artitiuhd channels w^ cansnmed there, leaving- no !iur|illU to eauw out 
at even one | place, 

■T Xtaatfer; Wf-y f.?Ji jw»T. ftm tnuus, (I.O. 217. feL 2), *.*• bw 
khmulaq, E.-21, " On tl>« Lil^c of the ,ton..‘ fai'-.’J tlilrh ; r 
de a ii. 2}* “ *nr lc bonl eKirrieurdu fosse 1 T1 ter* eon In. 1 ht.du doubt 

that tin*: Persian tmtus is wTonnf in its *ipjy Ful ^ hotli Oil the ^uuntl of 
the Turkl wording and because BslAr H ?i point i-* the umih-ual drattiurt*iice 
of a read round ft ditch ; uIbo iiecausc Anilijao is built on hiess and o£ 

Jtiesik . * 

» i&AKnn *» “ iUowwl by d)«tionur«eo to ue 

itie rice end vugeiobles commonly •mrvt,! witli tlie binL Erskme fp- 
ttTite* ■♦broth" anil odds, in n UOte, ‘ J It *>rt of Stew, or rtither, jolly- 
broth." IllnimiVy |>riiit^ fdtnin, whence >k' Cbiuteille |i, ‘'qiiutr* 
|>nr F n. m n c {leuvoht veoir a bout d r e« nmn^n-r une Khiproth 

,|,. 1 # 41 , “)k> fette Adler doss vior Mcn^hnn vuti «iuem ^uggewnchsenrai 
^atl wei'ilcn kuuiien. ’ For ft roui|* bltdy to bo fJ^d'iMO nee KiKtenho, 
i. 2»7. 

" h.!44lfi d. ISdft. _ ^ ,, 

* ft,rid.1 muhn n "omd liifrth fib-- M. de Cocrwidc these 

wolds to .Vriffri'/i writings: “qoniiiiKJ publics ft HerUt, Mint cOnguea 
dans act idiom * {1, 3h 
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“ See Djvulut .Sluih's Jltmaim of tin. P*xt,, E, 0 , Browne, [.iji. 331, 351. 
YflriuF W4P with Bbj wmghjir Mlrrfi \ he may be one w ith Yusuf HtX/TI 
of Far^lmua (foL 1SI)+ 

a Guildr U klzlvjf: kSrli fwlfir. Thu Pars, translator huft read Turk 3 
aut-unm, to I* Turk I j/oi. + ey* w ud adds (L<>. £17, IflL l\ t 
tMnu ip jmmm dft biayar npF dtnd ft i&Md tfjinJ yirrai iul Qilyund. 
Then* is no Tnrki ban is for the above gloss. For of autumn 

fever in TurkMAn ami for a. dove! fabriTugo, nee vun SthworE, mdt* 
-.n. Fi fiber, and abw> Koertcnkn, 3 find Lit, TelMo of Content*!. 

- J l J t:rv tniifcj. farming UjftLlvy .WiK^r, fi, 

*' Lbrja/i/ on -w jiuL ctivimn Ip kflomMaW 1 " Cf. von SdiWfira, 

f FiOtn de C/s Biot. s.n. yi^A + may I* quoted wink ahuw* 

the Variable length of this uiituMre t Train fob In dh&anra h 
laqaellE an liamme T p\§£& outre donK a litres* pent fnj r(f entendre 
Holt tpn fnnsun^ Roit an inille. ,T I crinnnl brio;-? HaWs Aikti 

to ant* of distance in yJ ghtlrtt to ngrau with the/anianp of about 1 mj|^. 

They work oat more nearly to Si m\h- pet- ylphtirh. Hcm if Hiu 

yfyArit/p e^iinl the /irrfiwif of 4 uiiltH. ihe dcdLaneo from CsIl to Andijan 
wOnld be Iti miles, but Kcwttmko gives it (ii t S£| a* 50 ver^N. 
L-fl- 33 m. I { fqr, 

- + Aq&mQ* the irrigation Hum elm U -Oil which in Turkibtau all cultivn 
Mon dependfi. Major npnemi lidrnrd wi iror* {Report o/ fh* Pamir 
Bonmtur# CommUwm T p P d>, “ Gab is a dlurtnlilg little town, rambling 
I4a[iUi.r.ifcrt in Kashmir, — &verj'whtj] , e the heiiho mass of running water, in 
-rrmtl r.mtth bordered with willow, [poplar and. mulberry/ 1 Hu -:is^ tin- 
■Ai| Bum. mother of all th*?* miming waters, a* u fcJ bdght, stonj, ,. inuut 
atroom n ; Dr. Stwn^w it n *■ Lwim I (H^ing rivnr* f But 'it d t 'it it* qr 
khitf'ti r, jx lo). Cf. llcclus, vi. tap. Farghimft; Kosienko. i, |fH 
VOH ^ehtvure, iader nndor n?litLet! narnuH. 

s Hjjij? /bzjfiJifJpAr Wmtit ahuili* imh-itf dSr. Por^ tnma. fl.Q, HIT, 
Nil. ii) T I'mh ahadutfar rr.-/ ; E. I p, .Hi, ^ The ■PlCtdU'IlfliPs ■ .3 

Gib are eelubratod even ill the yocrt’d traditions ^ fie (X U, 2l s “ On rite 
Iffiaucoop eJe tmdititna qni cdobreut I'escoeUcDee de te elimak" ifaEiv 
and vAtimia legends have gathered round Dish : rf r t.g. Ujfalvy, ji T 170 
It may be eakbraMHl, a* Mr. Ernkine wlvh. in flio 3 wtfi Tradition^, 
because of places near it bononred of Mnsrilmflna j it is upen to^Eie^tiUEi 
if Bobu a foetal phenM I* roatrkE«i H ilh M_ rie CourteiDe restrELTtj El, to 
elEniate Ainly P Uj*h }ias been dbitingain]j«| for tuony etninrie^ by itw 
E Eudkjon.% in a pLuie of pilgrimage Still ai]d hm ruvered ohjecU of 
presamed eamtive jKiwer. 

m A gOOtl deal baa been written about the position csf tf t & Ea.rH Roll 
ft icier, v. t'HE, 7,^2; IteolUH. vi, olCJ; Sefanyl^ jj T 4:1 ; RrkL j 
references of the liryl and weoad. ALw, Timkowski, if. 4f>|,. J t , SEetlLi , 
min to Identify it with fcbe Tdklit l P^uljiimiLQ Ridg% aa r_g, Ojl'jilv^ 
and Hehuyler's jMirsemo] otiuerval ioua Letl them to do^ bnt same pon 
Hid^fttlOAH lead me to suggEHt that by HarA Kuh Hfllmr does ehjI ttma|p 
the whole ridge, Imi one only of Its four marked amniaLts, Le P tbv one 
ebowa in Madame UJfidvy's Ekatah of it as the higlmt arul as being 
fry™**™*! (BaSmrv «H£«n) r ,L n y ft qiiJitro sommefe dont ] u pl u Z 
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iilnv-B mf> lo trokioma comptnnt par !* nerd 11 i.Ujfuivy, i T m. Madam* 
Ujflktvy * sketch would scam to lie token from. the norths because 
k*» third summit is tbo bi_t?Sit-al i D* Part* b j£a.mar^aufi T p, ftoPn. 
A pormbsihle meaning of thu wonds Barf* Koh in EWted HUE ; thU 
meaning Anita bar sketch And Babara i?m*cstfa ; it also helps out the 
identirEuntiuo of k«r third -nmmir &=< the Ram Koh p nnoe oaly this thin I 
^ treU-Fihflpai Mid definite. Thmn is this in favour of ImiiEmg tltr 
nauifi Barb Kub ; Bfihfir must have known that TnJkht-i SpUlirnAa Wu* 
i-hb numu uf tbs wholes isolated rocky ndge T It- wnuld ulau 1 lip n got h I 
dtal of enn fusion ,nl>ont names Mid location* written uf by Ritter, 
Reoiq.r« r Schuyler and Others, if the name Hiirfi Kuh bo taken ** 
Limited in the w&y I mention. \A puggeiitfcm inadu [i f A n,) by M. do 
CuarteiliB that Barii Koh should 1w Bfdil (high) Koh hoe no riiifcjijort in 
tbe SI6W.) 

" Jidd, a pm^isa ^ nnl, .4nc the Ai| Hina, h-i.iiii^ ll> the Tnriiq frmn 
tbt Korrtan I*i-- 03,4iH'i feeti, frills. alter creating the Little Aluj 
^ alley, lo Lsh fr-HH'ii feet) through n crayon HknI ro M>.i i'eeL deep ; urn l 
ibtriieu Ugrm to Andijan I HltfO feet|L Kotenko, i r IC4 ; Huntingdon. in 
PnfijpetJy-if E.tpiarafitmr hi Turkic uh. p. ITS e French Military \bi.p 

r 11 BlOf. 

25 Babur uafti a word twice p mine with Am Ml? plural rlf r 

Min e with the Turk! -'irr, as here, or :v-» eWu here, •’••■ pit it biy/ur^ hu sram.-i 
to uLMnn "nib of ovary degree 11 . Hence I tmuHlate bthjhii here !>>' 
^garden-plots hh „ n^| iutondiny h hnwffrcr, to it when ir ~l olid- llIuii- 
the mesuLiriir oi hwjhchn, -miiEI gfaril^ii, Imt ttikinj^ it eis the rompiemeid. 

tfcfce i■ 1 11 —i.»]y folloiringr btfyfrfiir 9 irith the ed sailing of B1 gard^n-i or nil 
■M„irl.y . The point in nuiulb but qne »irn•-. p.ot mll.iw Bwliurh wolnU 
without receiving the inapreasiuii that ft JtT SflfEtHl io "ivn Click Weight. 
He wastes nooo. IJjfalvy mentions lljiil UhIi 1 1 cst situii nur k vt-rsiinc 
d'une inoiitihgue : prt'Hpic I ihl> - Iw rccs h^Ls, 1 4 a prHklc " [j, lirii E^-i luij ^ 
riiiTi otplains why id! tho ^aj-dens were OH I be torrent and why B:H -.ir 
trumtions tfiat thoy were 

Mudamo Ujfih v ]m=- nkotohai sta prubabb 1 -iLic'CRn^r. Sniiiiylc^ 
bjund two tndoqni^ at the foot of the T^kht-i ^iikiniin, perhitps BalmrV 
Ala { Twin ) Mosques (Kbprotb tftkee Jm££ Mw^jid to mean Sa^ 
tumpol/'J 

3h dw/ jttff rftu ut ijfiguritlr, Fevs. trmt i f.O. 211, fob 2M, ‘i- 1 /i 

-I 1 .rili | var. dh miy/tirtiiuMi ; KnkEne ||h tenLatircly^ “carr\ r 

across tbr+ie streams ; H da C. (I, 3i r ^voticr do lean du torrent snr 
qnicomiuo, 1 ’ li 1C. 

ai Ribbon jasprr. prf&aiwiblp 

Kostouko fib 2MK 71 j ■*cr^i- 1 i.o. 17 hi. 4| fui-. r Fo-<tiiJ Road. 

p " A town between KflurAintl and d 1 raq. near Dlmgliin^ [ Kfskl ob). 

u 't r he Pcrtimi fnsiislidor luBci l^ mu^Ar-i ltdd$m t alniohd-. m I b 
npHeutfl, n fashion woll known in khitf'dal, L®u^ht in India, blit the 
Turki words allow ihn returtk to ihe fruit of its own SCOued kerneh 
Mr. RickmorJ? celbi mu that in the Zar-afnljni i Valley ha has often met 
with ApriiHiE> aiui&i iSteingass gives * jtntz-rluJttuvi. a fi^ach atalft:'! 
wJfclL Wain ni-keriich r T My Imsfiand has shawm me that Ni^alul iBfitu 
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I" allude in t.hf following fin.-.-Age> from fhe Hufl Aiiim-, (n the jirjictisc 
ot inserting ulmcpniJ^ in fruits : - 

11 1 pvu thee Fruits from the garden of my littirr. 

Flump and swoet ii- honey ill milk : 

Tbeir substance gare the IttSdiDaiioe^ of ligs. 

In their heart* were the kernel* of atmoiKl*, 11 

At> Pers, Iran a (LO, 'Jl7i fob J iA| r rrA 1 ^ I tryrntq^ to be clie iirhuli 

described in nuiuy books af Natural History* See Fiiyay** \l* Pati* j ri( 
ir t 33G " (Ertikine). If, huW&Ver, ms is dope by SOtna traveller*, Lho 
i ■ 1 r/,-i'.-,r i-ci I..! Lih.'iit Iliad with u "*' ptJi. it ounot lit- Babar* 
kttffk- {while or light -coloured t|et\r or 4ieejjJ foimrJ jl(. the level of the 
,Sii-, f/ren frtt 11 .1‘. fob hf>j ullIi-^. ind^t.nJ. the habitat of Ori * 

h.i- ' h 1 i.L r ." I Farts of tb*j Mai-ghl mu imd Klmjund wifriyuf n^. |,. ; _>]j 

enough; lor tins present limit ('JlhLUW f«3<-J of jm/p, running l^k n> 

tbaj do up the northern face of Lhu. Ktik ftu 4 rid Kliutur whii!h, mOfP- 
»'Wt htivn Their smttharti slope* to the FftuiLnu a haunt of the grant 
-lieu 1 1 Fvrhup- the tiq I'jjrffc foimd ,|f Akhnl wore, Wt/mi; rlj— tty 

of the Ditmo not needing re I so Enkon ris jHiro white, light anil wbttubli 
huinjj nimtnnn meaning of the ward- l.'f, CuraanV /■ l a>wi>> rind f/j<! 
*Wn-* Me Ojhi v p r ijn ; Shaw ’* Tw. n.n. Jtfyk 1 ; AlMiiBon'N .4«mr, 
index ami nr related name*, 

11 Ptirh, trailA, Trijik. Bdbar describe!* the A 4 am people as P4jnjifl.ru 
■ I * nkilig >art*- Modem opin L* jij dLHt j i 1 guikhn-i j I*e Sfirt an a tlod 
resident* usually of mixed descent, Thin modem view wtjuld allow 
k-iW* MarghlMnl Sort* to be Turfcb&pfaUtlng, settled Turkn, md his 
Asfaru, Saris to be Bfl*&tb^i«nking Tajiks. Cf + SlittW’s Pot in. Surt j 
Hchnylnr* i t UH arid under Xalivkiiie'H //.V^V- da Khnmit dc Khotaml, 
pr -to Pr: VOtl Schwarz,, index fl.n. 

* Shaikh BurhanuM-ibri “All k 1 ^™ 11,15, d. I J07 |l* r 53U A. 1 L, 

dr A- -Hu ), SeoiBjuisiltan's // idtitpi f, 

^ Asl'am town L* in the foot-bills of this TurldatJln Rrkngo - As faro. 
H'ifriyat nms book IO-j fur upon thi* for M font hills rt Us apply r Warn Lb 
1-H70 feet| lies 311 miles httek from Asfrm lawn, Hnshyar iClu^m, 
Udiijar: French Majs, UyLdiyin about as fur.. ^ Hill-raantry suit* 
for bulb Sfikh iiitil Husliyiir. 

1 Ak*a-JU]*fifl cm the Tnelleb Military up, the dineot distanice muy work 
out at aotnd 60 mile^ but the road make* a ft'fifur rtnmd mountain Hjnirs, 
To the wnrd /•rr^tufj id hh suuruc H Mr, Ernklnp hero attache (, n 
elaborate Holy eonciirning Indian meaijurefiierit* which, rdiubk an it 
Is in itselft is made the applicable here by Lhe uncertain length of 
l.be jfltfhdetu 
" Btighthn. Of- It 

M FJfll. MS. Fund Lbe won] Ftir&i being entered^ Apparently by 

the sonliu uf the MS. r over tUi- lilir-, n- if at first omit ted, {jTfcte lacana 
uf the E3ph, MSL still cooLfntlcft,] Kelir's MB. Im* but it^ fiarlier 
|jage» Jire Fursiliod ; iho Pors. trans. (LOr 217) hit* also jfcoAf, h**nm 
I tic Hi mu-LL!] Lain t*t i rn anti 44 mrjritagnurrbt '' of El and de C. The Fdrti 
of the IE. MSr Would hnvo lasen useful to Bitter ivLL, 733-4) and to 
Ujfalvy pi, 17oi. 
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J ' Of thin -r.fine nelibar Fedtchfluku nor Uphlty could j?*t di’wh. 
i: Hn re HaW distinguMit-* between Tashkent and &hiikrtikl|la* 
QL fot. * n. IL 

In IXiS i.n, i ftl>t half of L ^IK‘1 . Hr IlTl- l]j-s lii h ‘tjoilritrv above .^nkli 
m MuliRrt-.-km + EPli> (mid-June, loflip 

i '" 1 ■ i' ^ interesting Jicoonnt of Khujand -w Kotitenko P i H 346, 

* Kostenko, IL, 29-3V Andijan. to 3dafghici4u T 47 to. 41 fur, ; 
Margin nun to Khobimi, 56 m. J J!g fur. ; Kb ok lieu L to Klmjend, 
H3 tm ^ fur, - minJ. 1*7 m_ fur. from Khtijcnd to Audi, j Mi. By thiilp 
ui the t[i j iv table of the i'i l nMt^|-i ^ n Halfway, the rtiHfiuiLv by rail from 
Khnjend to H.uiiii pfj.mil <sm I.hl- [neccd out u- jT4 fit. 5.j lor, 

fill LEI nrv '(ill boaonrod m Khnjr-m|, See Kostenko, s, 344. For 
Kfaw&ju hLdiiJiHl"^ Ufa ami ■■ ■ ■ inee Ricu, ii r tirfc!, .md Unbelt rV /'ov-rmi 
/Vwf*, pi, |J^ r 

N “ AT,iA .-7r.07./ rfur. Perhaps thii mean* that the frnit w fl8 th 9 more 
t.i kei l to India where Ikih.ir wrote, Pont, Iran*., Ju-yrfi- fttflirrr; Erflkints 

" gmaktiy 1 * r I_-111.1.1 L " do CoLirCtLllc. " 1 hjxLLLc - ill |> |>[i I^E L'n VuLnif!-' 1 

JU ifai. MS,, Mr iminbl 1 1 ; pera rm^ undErskme, Alyoglul; ilmimkyv 
Ah Udgln )1 ; de t'., Altoughttil; licdn.4 ami Shinty bar, Mogul Tan- 
NalivLif l r 1 , '■d'opriji Fcdtehaoko, Mont A] —_' S s Fronds Map ui HNM. 
Al. M Uzbek ; Kostenko, Mr*gii3 Tan. This is, Bays Kostenko ii, IGI}, the 
western c-oi.1 of the KuriUOa Range fKundir Timi wluuli C?Oiia^-v otit to 
the l^il! of IFlu Sir. It ih Mi mile-? long and rises to 441X1 feet. Von 
BethVurz ^niya it is quite hare i various writers jLNuribB olnnatm eviH to it, 
** Pera r tram.*, uf\ fl-l stj/hI, a s-uriutinn of it* rendering ffnL 36) by 
Otofib* MttirtFf. 

Tin- muruf ;* fioquemly mentioned hv Atkinson who takes it to be 
tbo red nr fallow e leer. Von Subwws mendone it n\m]tix h.n.l, ami 
Kostenko fi;, 57, anil iiE, 701 writes uf tliu MfKirt of lti> frt-h boma tot 'hiEta 
nnd of the nine of its skin. LTodnr the word buffhii thorn stands m lh& 
Flai. ACS. (faL 4| and l,fo| r .1} tib**&QkL De L'ourtoillc li h 7l 

Lakc< hittfhii mnfttf to menu " crcrf et Lilohu rr . □m.l L]][h thoy otmld do if it 
worn not «'j.n L ii Lo jyn"o thren the fullur mELtininj^ of twp tiniis of game. 
A pfwdao ptaraMel of tile dniihle Hwuafnpi of tl\ea6 two worrls ic fountl 
in von S<!liwaET&’s ItHt of Turk is Con s^tVtnO, wbfiro fitlLUd togoth&r If \'r*<h 
lM mb irtrt’h , hIil^ jlhiI hind p or two varLtitios of deer. 

aj IJertt in tlio Per*, t-raus. reear^ the inureailing of M eyn rr far 
^Rutuinu ,p notieed in n. ^2. 

Jj Ll Tbo Tillage of the AlmontL* Soe Sdmjfer, ii, 3, and noto. 

21 Bdittyltr Idd 31, J-& iirllBi, 

** llfii. Af^i. fftiTimha fr t t tfrMhi tH yti IrUr tlQr*. t/faf kim 

*karqi tifkr, hamiwhft yi? Mdk t r Kktijmri yhft tlm pharitfi rftir k 

riiiim m fault ti ftf tifiir. BiUakr tiectui tn my i.hac tlte wind gucA always 
east and wo^t. from tho as from a Ocrttml generating pmtut, 

E_ nnd dtt Cr iLftve g'lveti it akernativo direotEnns, bat in -^ivio^ that 
wind goes fast or West in a vallvY hemmed in on north and *i]aLh them 
little fnint- Rdbar'fi statement is Urnilod by him to tho atejipw in the 
Cfontrar-E^l inoyih of the Farghann Vuliay i^wre Hcliiiylof, li, £1) where 
eHmatte tOodlElons rtlk. Uf tliese, ronghly put, arts different 
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of Umpemliina on eftltf tddn of l}io Klnijcrul nammw, driuitrhL- 
resulting from this flii&renr?., (ho bunting of the narrow* by redacted 
suu-hent from (be Mogul Trail rami inrush ol aartb-west wind through 
tho pass Eieor Mlnfi Kabul. Bdlur calls iha wind of HiL Harwich 
ft whirling wind anil so modem InivolhirH have Found it. Thinkable 
nl leant it fra lluit. u Ft King Westerly current [Iho prevailing wind nf 
FjughAnai entering over Mlrza Rafafct ami Incoming, on the hemmetl- 
in stepfrfv the whirlwind U does become— perhaps liy conflict witli 
tho hotter indraught from the Khujcmd narrows—might fwqo that 
indraught hock into the narrow^ in the way o,g. that one Nila fnrees 
back the other. Local olwervation only cjlh gnklo (lit* translator ; Lhc 
dstwtJifcH=% of JMlmrs wurck cmiipcL* belief in thefr siguificaocc mid thin 
»«t M *l»n be MJB in ana spooled. The mituiLftcti |A mmtem 

ngnse in haring “to MarghllUin”and “to (ptaj Khujand th * It i* 

roniflwtmJt ulnflp that E&har .dujuJd tak* for hia eastern wind-ohjoctivr 
ra pluoe *> ranmta and rtheltored Marghmau, SJuifllEttm, yfum t 
moreover, there ip a 11 ■daft '-to which aril climatic influence is af^cibufed 
w^juhl suit hi~ eQnteit hatter* bat it find* no mention in the Sdbfiv 
tuima. Cf. Kudus, vi r S*1 ; Schuyler. ii, fll j (Mmijj, fi^rr «fr 
Khfinai fit KUokawi, p. L J #; Sven Hodiu'a I/urrh A*i*M Wdfrv, index 
H.n. E'nn}n r 

’* i.e. AJtlLHi TilEnge. Kthr. Akhrikit ; Jluihiiky, AkhafkJ* Dr Etho 
mentions that in 1.0. 3000, the died* of Asini’d-din, tlie ;ihuro < inline i* 
written dearly Akhriiaf* the farm to which f bn insky bn* deported 
fruni Kchr. The ancien t name cf Akhsi wew Akhsi -kfnt : the three dubs 
which have been taken ns these of *IV might be (liostl of the 

affJi arid the td m tint. 

1,7 SecBieu, ii, 6S3; IhuilnE- Shah, Lc, |i. J31 ; Eth*. U\ |yf)£i. 

By m^umueM on the map the distance- seems to he about 
HO kilometres, i.e. oil mileo. 

w Modern inform it t ion about th« nasis towns oi Turkish! u tdiown 
IkiWs description uf Akhsi tn lr»c iicttor understood than It has been 
either by tmrlJer translatorn or by ihs nnmcroiLa writers * bo have drawn 
inlerencuR from their wunk 

I,—The Turk) jueiunpe i» m fotlowi: I],, Elph., Ktlir's MSS, (Htufaiky, 
P- ■)* Saihan daiyt I a! tjfuyhdni aMUihi dqdr. tj&ry/uht batand >*r 
miijt 1 (iHiiih tiir » Ktitunlw;i ttlmj untmylut 'umlrj jtirhir tlOt- 

'I'mttr Shaikh M. ktm taiim }nnr-takhi lilt tki mnnMiti tit*hraq din 

yn nn jtirfdr 

Of tlih» i.be Lmnithil.i<in& arc a s follows;— 

(o} Pars. triLiiR, fl.O. dI7 t toL X,], JMiyd-i Sofya* az jjdyhif 
a .-.J i n-sn/ rJ o bar jnr Mandl W&ji' thrnia Ur jay i-han*}aq JmrArl-f 

bOJifr/ tj iflndu. 'U r tf. J/. in* linm p^ly ratUi nJkhta, y„t dtt rtoirfatw a 
fiirffn Ai-xta jarh.fr midathi, 

\M Ersksne (p, Itnmdaling from the Persian ] + The river Sadi U a 
dows under the Walla of the OfcStlc, Th* Cootie to cdttiated no a bfgh 
pn?aspioe n and the stetfp rueinw around serve i usteflii mf iL moat Wliers 
•u. S. 31. mml^ it hlH capital he. in One Or two 'J 

mi' ines outside (bo lort*" 1 ^ 
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(rj Do Coortoilh! (i T 11, translating from 11 mi ns It vh imprint h p, Pj p Lc 
.-iAhonn noule nil pied du la fortr^sse qoi ge dresse H01T le fcduamcl d’un 
ravin, ilrj.nl los prufoodeura luf ttermftuL lieu do fuase. l L". S_ M. jV 
lepoquo On il en irout fj.it *oti taipiLalc, avail angmtmte k unc an iU-liv 
reprises, I<h eHuariMuncuts qui la retpent nnturelL?j]io nth ” 

2.--The key to BikhnrR meaning fe provided by tho word jnr + taken in 
the =UL‘ii.M7 p common Eli Turka-stAn, of a ravine miL by water nr by niM T ill 
the loe-’i uF cnmcff, lmksw the general level of the land* Writing 1 of 
Tafthlumt' Kotenko lb 321 \ says nf cme ^nbdl vision (in which is /nr 
A r i!dn, Huvitre Lattci L1 ijl I it is on ItfVtd [ground aaad Li divided by a deep 
ravine, OF another Jin Ray Hi that it i a out by deep ravine r iRj'ilmrv -um7^ 
jdr/drf. TIli-w;, gtaie-meaits, together w1th the information given by 
Kostenko aaad Von Sub Wort, about the pluri of towns, the creation art 
mi hum and tin cliaracteriNtdcH of loo*5,, allow B|W to bo understood 
saying of Aklisl in tha fifteenth century what Kostenko mys of 
Tashkent in Lhu nineteenth* namulv, that its q&r$bItr -rood aboVn Lhn 
raid n^ T natural or artificial* of the KiLsan Water imrl not on a precipice 
wa*hed by the Saak Etta. 

X —Wanting than modem light mi the word Jor n fiuhnr*! mminiog Iijih 
opt lw^m dwrly understood i oi thifl thi'ru b sign in Er^kane* looailiQai 
*if Akh-i ou u | precipice with it* wall,- washed by the river, and 
in Iiib and tie C. ^ uncertainty ili to tha nature of flaw Work duiac by 
1 Umar Shaikh, It as now choir that what the Mirra did wain not escarp¬ 
ment hut the oicavatfon of water-ahannels, whether for the completion 
of a p^eudo-tnout-Of Hi mw-t tin- needs of a popnlaiiun augmented by hin 
rfirddoneo. 

L—Wonting modem informal Ear*. &gmn, r it ha* l>cen thought that the 
tvuEkij t-owia abutted Obi the river, and it hits Inoen. inferred that Fifsbur- 
a.ithnr, " Umnr Shaikh. Piet IliO daadi by Falling into tha Sailtnu (cl\ 
fob tfA). Ribar-i. words, however^ when taken with other nvoi table 
informatioii, do not dviniliht to ho nnderiitOOtl aa locating tlin walln on 
the river’s bank. If Akim,, Le, the ytirghttu. Htood laack [aa it seomH to 
haivo dont]) np the rivgraln blojxr P the SaihPn might bwe s^id to llow 
lioneAtll it ns the Thatnfci tSou^ IbjIoW Rbrhbiifludr 

CireiitaiEiHmtlikl fft=5timony in merely aoMBOry to Bikljar’o plain abitemcnt 
a W Akh hi atoorl above rftvnnea ; the SdihQn did not flnw in o. cleft 
near Akh~t ; it could have l*e*iii no |hltI ol the jr^eudo-nraiitr Ciraum- 
htantiul only T but weighty T sinric the pennniacnt mftuCiiOe of the Kvmn 
Water flaxes tli-e site of Akli-i both In the twelfth and the HIteenth 
cvail uricra. is Vuiqat^H atfttenwt that Akbsi had gurtlens tbroogb “a whole 
I-ajjg and entoroiJl from every g^ite. So too i? S thi-t* the 

AM\m suburbs stretched about 2 miles beyond the town (sec ntfrv. n, 61b 
can be ooly in the pa^ugtf under tiiBtMKfllon that General 
Ndtrline found ^.-'dmnny by Bnbar to what be netR iartla in the Following 
extract {//ftfoire dn Kfmmit d* EktiktlA P- SS) =■- Lemplaceraent qno 
rette villa ix^eopqvit alem dtnit no lien c^cnrpe, omce fEfivd (lu-ilc^sus tin 
fie live, par 1c* vanx doqoal il etail con^tammce L mine- Aui^I la Villo r nLi 
ttjTnolgnjigEi {3 u .HillLa.i] rccuhs-t-dle SWJOBatiVflnlfiTlt vers Jo ti nrd r cc 

qul ul iligf'it 1 1 Vo reporter dans la sn«me direction art a plusieors ttJ-prifies'T 
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Ifi' murs ot Lug fariirinuion*, II eat tr^=i poamblc qtiu cetto dent ruction 
prc^Tfcaflive du rfvif*c prir Ics- L’iiiix alt «tc L’nm* dap qit! Jirent 

almndoEiner I'kdUijdb capital^ dm Fafghaiifib. ml Elite mijounl'hui a I'etat 
do tii’A/ujt i^A^oy, winter qumrtw) in^tgiiiiiaiil. Lu ^jro de oglui-ci eat 
» qttttqng diAlUtK du la Iwt^b t qui a d T Strg ufiauilMo palr Its JSeuvD + 
daptria qu'il s T uSt farmo la un prantl hnno de -able." 

An obvious oJjjwrtiOH to the theory tlllit craw on hu led to the ret-reiit 
Mid dwindling of AkhM, lies in the fact that the KJLsan Water d(Ka not 
yet fall into the iEkiihon, ll in thr: fifteenth sunt ary (.be Sttihuu wii.- 
undermining the very walls of Akbi. n town H'hjdi in t ha twelfth 
lentil ty wan. ViqQl Hiy», unu pa root ng frum Oit cnrumli of the Kiisun 
Valley + how as it thn! hind tin which it stood remains? 

Agsdnst this objection it might In? nr^pd that the Waiter honing frum 
tire valley may ha^e become less turd lean in volume* whuther by general 
dailtioatinn or because of incmaajwif aqltiritioi) on the Lii^fhur reach 1 - 1 - af 
the stream. These pnnT,> mifur problem* requiring wicatElir adjustment 
l^t.Wfcnan (sqppdmll enaafOTl* l^sNSnad rtiinfiill ami inerea^ of cultivation, 
G. —Mr, Fbmjfclly lm- \ H_*dfcod the wnroh for the Rite of old Akhsi us'a n 
irahniOltEgiaal task Eif the future. Approximately p that sate i® hied % 
th« Kikoin stream and itii olFl-ukv*-, Pcrlinjis the imprirtiuiM of Akhti 
bulks 1 hi* 1 Largo in literaturE; through the hmui of itnperfuot info^nAtLon ; 
the town wan on and of Ices*} the viklbhfi of post, aa of present 
Tttfkkiii, Wtre movables 1 treasures of art or iTdiitwiuns are not to 
bo lookod for. Aided town in the fifteenth oentliry wit u stmiEI place ; 
the mea^uro of 113 gaadens is the MUJrtift!* not of its wuLLod town, but 
of the Lands redeemed from this waste hy the help of the Ivi's-uin 

Water, 1 l because n “ capital rf by the Caprice of one nuiii ; it ceased 
TO l>e oni i because the Iwiy B*bar T n udvteera stayed m Andijan, 

7-—Cf. p. 114 For ditotaum Which would bn useful in locating nhl 
A Id no! if Bit bar's v ■tjhtlch wo re not variable. Ri tier,. vii r 3 r 7.^1 Jh ; RenJ eih, vi . 
Index alu. Far^bjinit ; Ujiftliy, il r his if., und hi* referetiLHs to Vfiqflt; 
SalWkiM, pp. 14 IL and Bchuyler* i T 324 i X. ^tojiko, Tables of 

Contents, for connate genemL iiifwmatLon, and i, foe Tashkent; 

von Sohwill% rnUx Under relntod names nrul espatoallj j lv 34o j ini | 

platafl | Pmpdly t pp. Iri- and Llo, 

Thtu miLxinmm ti tEbe? dm-iu^ wjtkh Akhsi could >inve fwon Ids eupital 
Lh twenty-eight years, Le, fmm his appointment to the Far^hiiua 
faavEniEueml, as a child T to bU de*th 1^70 A.H. to A,n,|, 

M Ifiki/ilrl ^r^r^Ajj'ii dirt (nr *har M i ynrui] t*dq faMhwNikr, Pena, trims, 
(L<J. 217, foL 3 maAatiiit a tiz qito* y\ik *finr'\ durtetr From 

tlifiSR i-asmgee K. mt\ d^ C. have understood that the suburbs of Akhei 
were a Io'j™ 2 milesj from the walled town. Tbe Tnrkl Wording 

is against thiR, however, 11 > ill its comparative tlm . . , nhj, 

Lc. ffcirther than.: I2j in its verb, fiLiAfl&ftlr, denDLin^r extonsiou » [3) in 
its use of mahufttU. RnburlH. It ifl frtt lo go to Vjhjflt for support 
of wlmfc Babor my® of Ahhm in tho fifteenth centary. Ifui ^ iu hi# 
OTOtary also the gandens depended on the Rix^n Wtttor + it m irsefuL 
to kuu* that Yaqdt ^Merlbw Jttt th« -ute, of Atfhsi «a u-^m* on 
gaitlens and waters which *Cnitoiii>d a whole pimping (CjfrtB y [l 1B0, 
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who refer* ro Yu i jut,. i, [ffc> s i, For its mnAnftr/ff not to adjoin & tO^Ji 
WcoW I™ nest only u misnomer. Imt ngiurtRt th-- uniForm plan »f tlio OLt-ih 
towns of I'lirl. i'r.i?. ujf. inju Schwarz:, |ij... 133 fl' ■. 

] ib> not sac llie paint of the Persian proverb itiihiir quotes. As hiiic.h 
^ ith his reading thar ibi-J HU barbs of AkfaT were 2 mites from their 
Inwn, £rriklJi* tab-- the question-, il- n-kk-d by a pursiin cumin:.- out of 
town uud looking far the submit Jit? Caurtejlle (i, 8) translates by, 
" Nt mu \tihr]e>± plus do vitlige i Nl- mo parte* jdm fParbres J " Jr with 
Ej'skine. 1 Hi I. ■ I s111L unitmtm i the suburbs in In 12 niiJi - frOiu Aidisi, 
h\: might bo thought to uxpsv-. c [n- luligua of cn<- making for this 
Waited town and wearying of the long suburban road. As hu ha.=i nnt 
translated accurately, his varied wanting eugge^Lfl lliat hs knew tbQ 
proverb elsewhere. Hi- rendering SUpitorid my location at tin; Baburin* 
rather t.haii his r*Wrt. 

lN-R Thu lacuna in the ICIph. MS. «.nds lief ore the riiq HuAriMr of 
tin- passage under difirm&srion.) 

M .3 ftftrjq rjwi «rri. ■ V,j7jj| F.- a*> - kiw V? hrmtf*f hfttyJuii r :L dlitrautf fist[r Lditnn. 

^ I\'L’s. Irons. i/awnzN. So too 11. MS. beneath the word bj^ir. 
Cf. fed. Ah a nr I note?, fnl, 1 ; ■ tn I note. 

m Sri, ham smd in -iitjil- narEicr lUHtincc* rooming tn h& a GCkmiuun 
lie an. It is u-f*.:! ui Turk is (An as we u-:«i L_ waf^r r in 11 Allan Wnt--i 
rklirl M Water iri Leith”. 

iSa'F. Leyden (D.ii, MS. tmna.1 and Er^tine have r>■-■ ■! ihi* su¬ 
per*. *djffi T ami hove tiWlfcteted by * 4 entirety hi the diode TI ami 11 are 
sheltered along the beinks of the *t ream1.0. 2l7 ? fob 4 ? I, 4. ha* 
w Tht* Person pbmwe ims been found difficult, of fnterpreUtlon. It 
ha* Imtln taken as follow s :- ■ 

(a) Pnrr. fnvn^ (LO- -H, faL 4 b pt.rtln p??h h\ FraA. 

Per*. MS. fpflted by E. jp. It m) h jjpriin-i ml*h hurra* 

^ct Ltiydtm's MS, ImnsJjiUnn, iS a sheepskin niantle fur Jive limits. n 
(j/J Erifkioe (|.u d). “a mantle of l]t‘olumbatthuL^ 

[r\ Ivlajirotli (p. IpAIi, 4 H putfiui ynVA hrek* d_ fcu glebdsn vonleren PnliL 1 ' 
( v r‘F K+4r (pi i-\ t pmiin hifih h{ I r*h. 

If/) Db Caurtcille >!J. 9 ) t Xj foumim d T iguettU 6e hr premiere €jaalit4. 11 
I A) 1\?tr. annoLiktor of ElpA MS. under the peWi or hi* A r 
ill Ilmjnakv ip- <b, jaHrin f-F.-iO 

Enskimyfi hve lamlttkili- oarry on the notion of eofcnfurt- BCnrted by 
his previous Mft/rik. Ikj Cuurteilk Aha layn stress on far and warmth, 
but rtorwury gardena bord&rmg a tdmrft atwm bifs likely to prompt 
it phrosa ei)|)blflldng warmth iuid tcitilu aoftnc*! than One bfflpBskiRg 
ornament anti beauty, H the plmase might he rend as pout tv pah-pern* 
what adorns the fiont ol t-bo 00at r arOH n*pe*k* 1 hurtiK the fine front 

of the Croat, the gardens won id be nil owed to rMrtdl the gay, emhmidered 
iKirder of a loetbom p^lu, 4 'f_ van Sofawnnc'e ptate^ p. U, 

^ Shaikh SujaimiLn (RoiuHi fisplaina this an the t rim nr i.sk i ii thii? it 
be, it -seems likely to I to the Tatwi rir tjnttiea (Brandis, fntfttin 7 rr- T 
p. 45, and BnLEour'e ihjrfoprdkxu Shaw ( lb a momiLain 
bush ; K HeflhilllBei (o) a tree of the buckthorn tribe, 1*0 the reel willow, 
Sritix purpurea or Sviix rahra, (r) ^ippan-wood, the wood of ttm 
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vij/pnx. A ral-like plant sudi a* the red willow would soft 
the Mvend lines of it mentioned by Bahai-. ,a Tti^thjhy* lias the ^maa 
ft i B ii I a* rnM^itAriui or Sm V ollera, i. 43 ‘Wj, and Mcmirndn* 

j T 10aO # and li P h. M. r who ijiiEiiui the J^tfpiaf J/nKror and Use Ln*Mt 

ki'maldlj&L See, ton, Kic-n P Tart! £V. T pp- 137* U± li Ifi 1 lit? 
HyrsmiaA willow " 1 H. Beveridge). 

* Erakmn Iji. 0). " They «dso imt it inti forked tops 0* mtowh; - * 

h1n<- I.Vj iirtcillt? (a UK iL On la Uitl* au-wi cn Steiiigaws. n.n. [dt. 

Ji o *ort inf nm)w ur drtrf without win® or point, the two puds being 
*muil. ibo middle thick." a dewripfckm atlowiug Lho both ping (fortl^A) of 
the Turks teit. Bilbor diatingniAhes the ilr-#h from the warp 

• TahtWTftMfrj hiftg purify gh'ttir kt MillUr. ErakLae Lp. UK 11 It ta 
wr ped to a great distent* bM a rarity inuob in roqncst; ” do Courtt i31tr 
P, hi , jJ On le iruntpnit* uu loin, on M fcrtmve hr tWhit avautHgeux-" 
Thf] t-Dit allow?! the .lUitament that the trees {yig&frA) are carried uUt v 
iiithis would allow the wotti jrfyfeiri- to Ins tmn*Lated nil through the 
| tf wa.BTrt by -“treo™ inswod ef both by XA treo " and “ wood ld . But if the 
mh ^ifci were ml like, :l Ateteflient aliQUt U* wood would blip cluE ly Into 
[lin plural form. The BarhO/bi yH? Include-: the ftsbarkhSUh tin? HH« ci| 
which Adit the ftifai/fjAH. 

™ Tii^riyuV-FfjHiitifft ,x the to allow consecrated to idols ri (UivdeoK 
--The plant culled mnndmgfcni or mandrake* Sue the U(fnt tfffrfjM 
nr XLiit- rin Mrthc* ni NunmJdin Uuh. Abdulla Bhir&zy, published with 
A irorrdatinn, by frkulwm* Calcutta, im The name !* dorivol 

from the Turks "|qy- Amide) ' d w ord «yrJL\ vivadty, and I Turk t) irf ± grass, 
Af-rAwgfeA Mms to 1*e merely tho Peraiim trLkiwhuimi of the Home, from 
'infer, afTucJEfm, and ytah, gm*v It 1*. however, vaUlhI ndktrti or dog- 
grA^r a iuuntj which eoraest from tho wtiV iii which it S5 Rail) to be 
l- ithereiL They luivc a riuicy that any per*OU who plueka up thin gru-a 
fbe^- w on which Account they are Aft*d to dig fi>und Its roota, anil wdwjri 
rhese arc MfRdenily IsSflaclltd, fcsc it to the neck Of d d>^, who. by Ills 
Ulldnavours Lo get awmy* pulli it ont of the fJLTtlL Sec IFHerlmlot, 
art. AhrOUBtumm and Astofrenk. The name Story is hi Ell lold- 

Th* laikr-pf| oJEeinurAW. love-appleJ is mentioned in 

j\ie IladTtpitv.'i.nqdHm of MurUfA ?u«dn Btffffam* {tew- 1st. ed„ fn. 4M). 

GJ + ^nan'K-rfy AVricic, January and April, t^^P P art. lianltin of 

t’liiuft, n* Btveridgt Worblwido #upe.rati.tioue have jwevall^l and biill 
fu-Evail abmt the mamlrakc : &OPt are prosamd in English villages, 
CL OeneaLii I4 t and Bong of Bolotnoo vii, IX Ue CtmtleiUo 

trAmOldJ* by -“ITi^Hw AUK onra M and mihrqi^ih by M rhurljif 

d'amour H (i* flh 

7! Seven Ydingo*. Mr. Ney Elnw lift* dhsanflaed the location of tliis 
plum.MT.K-. p. lWOiuh He mcniSon* that it is pUcal in Amrwimltfe 1 ! 
m-ip of IS7A J 1 H A diutrid of Karima, in the el Slow o£ the Sir* 
The ildbar-AtffflU* purrativTs where Till Mint is mentioned alli-ora of 
Arrawaniith'H laentiom Other mmtm of ailniler lorro Bnggcst r like thltf 
Oise, tluxt the QDHSil ill them denotes flO many villages served by the 
same water, BiAkftDt which is in the ncighbaurhood unsigned to Yiti 
Kent, naiiy mean Five Villages, 
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BUDDHIST tfOTES 

VEDANTA AND BUDDHISM 

By LOUIS DB LA VALLES POUffiBV 

rpHEKE ri ninth to support the opinion of Bamanuja, 
L Dr. Thibaut, and many others, that Stujikarn's doctrine 
of " illusion '* Lb a biassed rendering of the old Vedanta, 
Bfljdarayrujik rw well as Aup&mshudi^ If that be granted, 
it is b y no means self-evident that Buddhism has been 
without milnetics on .^riTnkziru’s speculation i and the last 
writer on the subject, Vasadev Aimnt Stikhtiuikai-, a very 
able pupil of Professor Jacobi, does not conceal his opinion r 
or his surmise* that Saipknra is indebted to Nagarjuna. 1 
That may be true, hut I would object that we really 
know little or nothing about the history of VedAnta, 
and that conclusions based on philosophical parallels are 
by no means definitive. Autonomous developments — 
autonoiiious if not absolutely independent—are admissible. 
Nagarjuna (or his predecessors, the anonymous authors of 
the oldest Mahayanasutras), by the very fact that he 
proclaims fJ voidness w to be the real nature of things, was 
prepared to distinguish the relative truth (foipvrtimtya) 
and the absolute one (ptlnfmartlt ika ); and hia nihilism 
coupled with "idealism" might lead to the Vijhunavada: 

existence of pure non-intelligent (?) intellect. On the 
r.ther hand the Aupanishiidaa, from their main, thesis 
(tat tvam twb etc,),* could derive the distinction of the 

1 77w Tmthirty* Vtd&Hiu ncrtrtlintj to fiamtinitf® (Inaugural DL>v»rta- 
l lm!i f Bonn, A u gnat 12, IOOK ; Wien, Drnck von -4doll HuMuiltStin, 1 90S K 
a I think ili at rto unprejudiced reader will admit RAmaiiujn T R intcr- 
p if tat ion. of the old. patithcitt or montEt sayings oT the U pnuishntb- 
Against VfiBOltev A nant SukhtaukAr (p, 13), I adhere to Lho opinion 
of Hr. ThiluiiiL s 11 TLc fundamental ducLrinep of £nxukara + s system srn 
mardftr-tly in greater harmony with the essential teaching of the 

JTLii 1010. 5 
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two brahman#, of the two rwly«s> Both developments 
are natural enough; the conception of the universal void 
(o) and the intuition of the infinite fee) are convergent, 
in the end; but parallel and convergent as they are, 
these developments do not lose their primitive tinge. 
The tpinlU ah inceplo is true of every evolution, political 
(as M. do Kfmllain has proved 1 ) or doctrinal: the 
m^vrtiscUya, **erroneous truth” of Jfftgtrjuna is redly 
* f untruth M ; the miyaVfthdrUa saty& f " practical truth 
of ^arpkars is truth, provisory indeed, but truth qmnttl 
m/W. Maya k iSamkam’s 11 magic play 11 is caused 
by a magician, and thin magician is a Lord* Nagnrjuna s 
stUiirHij the Buddhist counterpart of the Ycdantic may a, 
is like the son oC a barren woman: it is not, it cannot 
be. But the two systems bear nn air th: favtitt^ which 
has been taken into account more than once and from 
both sides. 

This problem is of paramount importance in the history 
of Indian thought. It would not be imprudent to niiy 
that as long as we have not ascertained the chronological 
relations between primitive Buddhism and the Aupatik 
»liftdic-Sa.TTikhya theories, between the system of Nagnrjinin 
and tliat of flaipkam, between Digmlgu and rt orthodox 
Nyaya ”* s we cannot boast uf even having traced the 
cardinal lines of the spiritual and intellectual history 
of India. 

It is not my present object to discuss the claims of 

Jjpanisluids than thnse of other \ edantic flyHicmi? 8 \ S, B, E. , at] v F 
p. cSiivJ, THb "oHBnutrnl t&u&hig a oi tlifl Upaxdrilftdj b n.o| Lhcir 
apirir.aflJ uniio^miitio ar p*!ydtigma£fcl EinihutiirkAtii (t.hu t^aef part from 
the pci at nf view of I be history af r&lsginn) + but their ontobgicil 
ntrtwm 

1 M. de K. m the French inm-slstcr of Summer IIoJdh. Sir Frederick 
Fi>n<R‘4i l jinil Rlr AifnxI LyiJL One « ill find in the Etude* tnr h» vH^irn 
rtHffVimv.*' rf ***-«&>* dt /'Arfffo* Orirnt < Far lm, FfffitenwDt^, Iptf) 
a tmiuhiiioH tif the jiMdiie Stvdie* of Sir Alfred, wirh many 

Tjotefl, jlfartmticra, wad nppcfiidices of no Buuill interest. 

tt It is A pity thdt M Th- StchizfbnhikoY is Writing in Russian* 
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iumkjii’ji or PiAoniniijn to Aupaulshadie orthodoxy, or 
to unravel the problem of the relations o£ Buddhism to 
^amkunvB mcmiaiii, to specify the possible or probable 
loans on both sides, I only intend to give a few 
references, some of which are already well known. 

I 

The common opinion of the Bvaituvadins or dualists " 
< SaTjikliyfis, Vi£ i h uvi vaitavAtlins) is that the Maya-doctrinc 
is not Vuidie, Le. Auptmishadlc: mtiy&vddam avaidilcam , 
aays Siva ; )w . . , tad Ved&ntamatam, argues Vijntmn- 
hi dkg n. This doctrine is M Rudd h Lsm in disguise doctri ne 
of “ J crypto-Bauddlms 11 (as anys Dr, T Inbuilt)-— 

mayavadi im <mw didstra^i p*\t tfAatwaip hauddhn™. 

FVti cti. 

The theologians who maintain the " Neo-iHuaioniflm 
(adkunika maydmda) and style them salves VedinEin 
( \ r edttntihnw'fi) are, in fact, Buddhists ; more precisely, 
they belong to that brunch of the Buddhist school which 
is named Yijnjliiuviidlns, l+ who maintain the sole existence 
of thought" (hmddhaprdhltfddh , VijMna vadyrkadeSiktifa). 
They assimilate the " data ” of experience, merit, and 
demerit, etc., to the "data" of a dream, and, using the 
(Buddhist) phrase mlJtwrtUca (erroneous) as the exact 
connotation of the 11 particular *\ they admit that the 
world, the whole of the -kuowable" (pra^nea) is pro- 
duced by Ignorance. Therefore they ought to be styled 
JVi f si this (i nisereanb^ nr Budd h ists). Thus V ijnona hhi k»n. L 

Yanmnacilrva, too, the gwrt& of the gtypu of Biniinuja, 

J Sd^yeyjwumm^hd^ t edited <ad tmodated by Frctes&w 
Riohsml Ctarto, mde* c*w. bamldha, prneobimiim baud (Bit* vijuil- 
luivfulii. With I, M (p. 16 , (S- 7 )p KMnpert the reading of Ftetwnpuratm 
Isliii) apod All fret 1 ) it, Ov + Ox* N«W» 1 X H i wmMnw 

pracchiuirutni banttHhim ucjntB* m&jv** kivtiduifi dfi k*HMi brahmmn*- 
rtlnfna . . * pariitiimjlvayiir aihyiktp mdnuUra prctipadyiUt, j i utlm mttio 
'ayn pmwp rupuiii nir£Lm*rp Vttkgyatft Eiiayu, aftrvaajtt jsjjjato py alra 

niolmiiya kalaa 
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clearly refer* to Dharronklrti in his Siddhitraijam? when 
hr compares o thesis of the “avowed tSuddliists" { )inik,iftj), 
*augatdh),vfit\i the formula of the “Buddhists in disguitie". 

The first say— 

" Although the pure intelligence is fret- from differences, 
it is understood, by people whose- view is troubled, as 
multiple : object of knowledge, subject of knowledge, 
knowledge." * 

The second nay— 

“ Tlie pure reality is not the cause of the development 
fof names and forms, of the intellectual contingencies], 
liecaiisc it ceases not to be [what it is, pure]: therefore it 
is Illusion who is the mother of this distinction, knower, 
knowable.” 

It is only just to say that Ramanuja could hardly avoid 
the reproach of dualism, and may be styled “Sajjikhyn in 
disguise ”, 

n 

Whilst Brahmin nihilists imtiyavutli ns) are charged 
with the crime of Buddhism, Buddhist munista (vijiidnu- 
radius) have to apologize for their “Brahmie - 'speculations. 4 

As has been said in this Journal (1908, p. 889), 
Buddhists are aware of the dose relation between 
VedSnfciam and some of their systems. The "VijMnavada, 
at least in some of ita ontological principles, is very like 

1 Chawkhamltt S.S. (Ng. .Ki|, p. T9. For thb> reference I am indebted 
to Turtle v Anant SukKluuknr, p, 19, who alsu refers to RimAtmin 
Srihkdjtpa h ii # 2. 21. 1 

1 TIi is lin* tiocurs in Sarrnttft7--ifi ffra^a, p, UiMhl Indira, im\ 

nml fcewhere; it h extracted from the PramilrmHnifritya of DJmrmukirti 
Mutton 1902, ifld Bmttidhuau d*U}Hr* it* wnrt-t# bm&mamquu 
|>. 34 ; Add reference! to Hu klnV Lilnreu.cm.h It runs «q foltonrs i ar 'fchtbm 
pi huddApSinttf riparyaxitadarSanaiA, pilAyuftmh xhunnviiig&edav&u iva 
laJtflrtie (or kfipyait). Y amid ev Aimn t Sufchtunkur understand* tmtfdh m 
rrfmii s the Btuklhigt nttributes the false distinction ^ 

os the PwL-udu-BuddM-it ii±tnbqte§ tlte satue dietinctfoti U> mft^ i pix^ur 
my trunilmtion, * p J cr 

’ Hatyrtnuni hnaCiPinicmned VjjhAnavrtda-y«JAur Al llvjjkima, \ n ;|->e- 

riHNilHa^i »uid*<uanani (UMofaji rtMnfigB&faqt, ’ ’ ” 
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Yedonti&m m disguise, or d to be mure exact, it m Likely to 
Ini understood in a Yetlftutic Kenwe : an McJniinati said to 
Buddha in an many words We cannot forget that 
Vijnanavadins arc divided into several schools, which are 
not without anaJogy with the schools o£ VedAnta. Some 
of them believe t!mt the prime spirit, or thought remains 
pure, untouched by the development of contingencies 
[■prtiptua'ti, Le. nuirms, m/movijfiana (= 7iama t imimt- 
rtijm } ]: does not this resemble vivartavada ? Others 
will admit that the development is real] does not this 
resemble ? 

I will not miss this opportunity of avowing that I have 
been perhaps unfair in my review of my friend Susukis 
hr*ok t Qutlh\'\* of Noluniinu.' (see Journal, 1008. p. 885), 
The claim of the Buddhists to be ifuiynttiraithi^ LF doctors 
of the voidnt’ss," not inxthvwmdhi#, cannot be set aside : 
philosophers must be credited with the opinions they 
profess bo cherish. And I have strung objections, as an 
historian, to the Buddhist modernism of the Japanese 
scholars r of P, L. Nara.su, etc. But there may be some 
slight portion of truth in Modsrniams (they may develop 
old, unconscious ideas: much that is believed to lie modem 
is old)/ and* us a matter of fact, §tinyahl turns out to 

1 I haVO jn.*i refttl II grwd boot, -writ ben 1 row. the ** iJatoUoeConIiBC M 
g h.i ]at of viow, but vary "matter of fact" + FrtftfmaUtJti?' Mot ftnutle, 
pfutrfittinlUm? i 1 Fari.=i 1 Blood, I&09 ; by A. Leclnre, Dr. Prol. 

li I 1 University de Berne). The author p- £17, note—‘' It 
vundrait la ] n.-e n l 1 . up res avoir reppredhe le modt?mi^ine efllboliipie r| u 
FrotiMtAnttame liberal modEmfl ou modernism protestepty d’Afcudier 
k rnudcniijsine J.unrflite ct le inode mi^nie mah mnribftji . On B#Jfc ^.uTL 
m chI rdcemiDent fortiiL 1 ' a L J WIS une fiK-ificiatiun fa raAlftft tin viir- lie inettra 
le J udiktamcj en 3c jaimplifliknl* A la liuutcnr do la pCBO^e pontMnpOraine ‘ r 
ce Inouvemont ftdujiV una lifcteralu tv ; il seatCtmetiEu* ftfir un mil j iiiiI BOnt 
imnloyue a LtniX qiie co-mi avon* dignuM**. l_) r a Litre [mltI, La 
Rahi isme* ni taugeat etna Sim roeLlIenrs ropresentanl-i aveo bL pare 
rdi^iun imtu rt‘ H*?, et si bianVeillftH t ft legaill do tonics les TVligiiW 
positives^ qn il pretonrl depaaEcr h iitiStlermes av-ce ardenr le Vacil I* Earn. 
Antaiit da dissalnliiJliS dei formes posit ti'ea ds la religion, Leoart e*-t 
moi IIS grand qn’cin no I& pease gikifimlamimC OD-tre cellos tie CSS difesolu- 
biaoH ou on a tlUufdon d’apffcfGfondir resprit de La doctrine qn'on 
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be very Jike hrukmu, and translated tT ns it is 

by fotdhi n t * huddhahh tlyo t has the flume religious impurt 
os hrfiknt&hh Rya. 

m 

One cannot read th& GauiJuputkktLrika.N without being 
struck by the Buddhist eliuructer of the leading ideas and 
of the wording itself. The author seems to have used 
Buddhist works or sayings, and Lo have adjusted them to 
hiB Vodautie design; nay more r he finds pleasure in rfouhft 
tnUndrt. Ah Gftudapoda is the spiritual grandfather of 
Sarnkara p this fact is not mfllgmtic&ut/ 

The fourth chapter bears u distinctly Buddhist tinge. 
It IniK h een happily summarized hy Professor A. A, 
MaodoncH : * a It is entitled AldtuMjiti, nr J Extinction 
of the firebrand (circle) 1 , so called from an ingenuous 
companion made to explain how plurality and genesis 
seem to exist in the world. If a stick which is glowing 
at one end is waved about, fiery lines or circles are 
produced without any tiling being added to or issuing 
from the single burning point The fiery line or circle 
exists only iu the consciousness So, too, the 

many phenomena of the world are merely the vibrations 
of the coiiadouauesH, which is one/ 1 s One oould add 
that, really, knowledge (jil&TUt) or braJwtftn is free 
from the threefold determination; k newer, knowablc, 
And knowledge* If we are not to rest on syllables - 
ivppamattakat{i kho pun hrfum yud idai}i byunjanaiji f 
ma aifOftmanto uppumuftabhi viv&dttiji (fpnjfittfta :J 

transfarme [jls It is apparently thf* r/i-e witll Nufj-orjana* witfc KarnkamJ, 
*ri ef'Ufls o?s Von a cflnHcSentt flMuet tom k fait en rlehtma dt In 
l nu 1 it ion." (3fea-Boddltfets ought to bo aware that tEievart poLtrinp rir-^ 
wines, am'k alas t sophist icutal alcoyie, into old Hottlenj A historical 
Hl.odyof Nwn-Bn HtT^ fm wnulrl be very intfrc-HtiEiyj. ji-- an Epitode 01 iJjr- 
intoHectuAl eraqriest oF the En»t by the West and vice vena. 

1 The Following mates are hy no meamH J Tchrtn^me. 

= Sannh-U Mftrafur*, p. 212, 

3 Mnjjhima t ii r p. 240. Li Syllables art of little bnportaote; da rnvt, 
O monk**, diapqte on mere trifles ,** 
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lh\$ transcendent knowledge is like the absolute Wank 
of the- Vljfl&nmvfldinH- 

The simile of tine firebrand circle occurs in Ahiiiry- 
uptmi*ad t tv, 24 : 11 Ifc beholds Brahman Hashing like the 
circle of n whirling torch„ in colour like the sun . . , , ; 1 
but it can also be traced in Euddkiat books as one 
of the numerous symbols of unreality/ u timely., in the 
Ijtfikamtant 2 —■ Hl : 

tadyatha Mtif&tnate tmikram aldfacnkrttvp bdlau 
i'ftkrahh&rentt pariktdpyate nn evnm &m 

Mtih dvmft ht d r«tit%rtkyd&iyapafiW rka tmnyattatik&ya- 
trd nuhhti tfatvaTjfi pa t ihdpny t «yan t i sarmhhtivotpattan : 

"The firebrand circle h not u circle, and is wrongly 
supposed by the ignorant, not by the wise, to be a circle. 
In the same way, heretics will suppose that beings 
originate horn themselves, from others, from b?th, with¬ 
out both." 4 

i rr-m-Iioiaii- Afdfmrtkfw* im pafqam 

hrahtim . . . n/nJyfrf. tCtraun. : twyn hrahmana mm&kkedalim 

Id t*t, the unreal qualtfipit- 
Uon* of GraAiMtiW. F+ fishing Itko * firebrand. circle/ 1 are in the masculine 
" to show rV ill-entity between tho nutner brahman and th t! mmsed™ 
-I>nl +fc p sayn EUmAtirtiuk (find ul-*i 1 m ripure thu undcu atahility and the 
unconcern of the Absolute h A.* a matter of fact, Enbnail ft om nut 
into unreal *okr prntulKnMira, hut it appears it Appeals; U> itself* 
lo Im Hii-1 l 5lip. Cf. Vi, 17 : fircihmn . . tie nunlak 
J/nA.Jryr.Vpri/fi. § 130, 31. 

:1 BcMblHt Test Kociety, r 05- 

■■ Hit simile of the Rebrand is also ol use in thu Smu-raiitika Kfaoal, 
to explain the fi^inad'e of the '‘ cfiwpgimd pumptiOES 1+ . Boa Wcvsdbetf, 
BtrddU-iMu*' JJ. 3S4 OlS}: " The forms of t he object penetrate one after 
thf> other into llie untlertfAndmg= the iUuratm of fdmidtanuity IP nauaed 
hv the awiftne® of tllta proceeding. Just an arrow pM ba through 
the night kftlffifl of a Sower, jk il were, at- [he same time, firebrand 
appears it circle. w 

From another point of view it is evident that an* *DmpM«l perception 
|i,t, tivery perception) ia "born from sntftgp nation .or subjective; “■Tbs 
notion of n cloth nr a nlruw mat is grjufuaJly prodnetii : thsirL-forc this 
notion him for refti object the of tho elatb nr alniw rn ^ and as 

-udi, Ai doth or mill Jidtioo, it reFinks from imagiraiiita. As m tho 
chde of Jk firebrand. "Fhc notion of a firebrand circk W fur reel object 
a firehiajid which obtains encrawiirely different pllut? owing to a rapid 
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Nevertheless, the title of the fourth chapter c>£ the 
karika^ cannot be iyiid bo far to be Buddhist (the phrase 
has not been traced in Buddhist hooks } \ hut 
the main idea that there is no birth, production, jdti. 
irfpfidti, that catination is impossible since the cause 
cannot be identical with, nor different from, the effect, 
wince neither being, nor non being, nor being -|- uoiibeing. 
can originate, m thoroughly Madhyamakn. Gumkpada 
maintains ($ati (once wntttptiii i ), and denies ncchedu, 
with the same emphasis jls Bhagavat in the A*Uimha«rik <I 
pr&jil&p&T'tLTTii-tfi nr in the La ii hi t a t arcs \ and he supports 
hia thesis by Nagaijmms or Buddbapalita s favourite 
arguments: — 

11. 32. iifi nirodho na catputitr mi htrldhu mt or sadhukah 
mi miimukftor na ral mnkkt ity paramMrtftatd 
“There is no destruction, no birth, no bound, no 
ondeavoqring [for re lease], no desiring release, no released: 
such is the real truth." 1 

Or again— 

IY P 59. yftfha i; n&ydmiujad bljdj ja tjatc taiun^yo 'tiktemlj 
mlmu nihfo mt ctwhafr tad rad dhitrm^u tjegava 
' From a magical seed is born a magical sprout,; this 
sprout is neither permanent nor perishing. Such an- 
things, and for the same reason.” 

It is the vtiiiyMrya tva fangn dtiarmah pvahkarMntt i 
tUiiirnw&hjftih/'foQtn void things, void things are bom," each 


mntj-nn, .Tusit ho, Argument - cloth Lf not n?*|, became the ^msphr' 
OB it. depwida the gripping of itjs jmrtp, na ifi t hxtm^ vrith. the fire^ 
hvwtl H'irclD" —ytwmt krvmfiwi j^thndiU/ih k&fuJhtiJMhir nf ttiMmud 

a j TT i yai-€JF <rU /flirPrYlj 1 fllr¥-.TU htlumyttt'W m tedlltfldhiT, JHiinbndiiht’t. 

p^ahuddhir iw viktfpiwmid hhaatlL uifttnrukramL yathuffth iUhn 
MKtfrfrai faff'a hUTvtpndvn.mdm' "h \ fu ml ra ft nddh .V ft hu t * 1 !^ 
ntt* nUty* iwi rfnny p*\u tviyrttfi* , r .rr./ 

atkntml {AJAidb&rmeikDdaiya&hfd, Sue. Ar. p foL 
J Qttatcd more than once by VijoanAliMfeeu f ^ ]llflEl ^_ 

Mudhyniimltnu xvH p ri; mi f^tflhyana mt 
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according to its eating ten- u illusion Js manifold, beincr 
produced by manifold c^qb^ 11 .' 

Ah coDCems the wording, let as compare— 

1* Gmujapada, ii r 38 -— 

l*Mvnm adhyatmikarti dr$t vn taUvayi df$va tu. hdhyakth 
tattvibhilto ktddmmm tattvtid opraeyuto b/uivet. 

Comb. bAhyain pftMTjftii tfittvam Jkdhy&tntikaj[L e& Dehartila^nii^vM 
i* uXar \iLidi v a L HvapnlunAyidiVail fUB&t; Atli3A CA BfdriLhyAiitMV by ijn 
* , - ■ nirguuu Tiigkalo ELzsknyjLH tut 5ftty*£ji hm Mmfi . . , cvar|i 
tmttTiisp dfStvfc . . . 

Ehiigiivat (quoted MadhyaTnakavrtf i ? p, 348) :l — 
i: any am ddh yafmib:rm jm&ya pafofQ Mnyaty hahirgaiam 
nff. vidyais so pi kri# cid yo hhdvayat i Mngatam. 

2, Gaudapada, iv, I — 

jMnenMdM-alpf mt dhtirnmn yo {faganopam^n 
jfvjyCtlh hintna scerpbuddha^ tarn vande dvipad&qi vaixnn 

CoHM r AVuni eTOVATD yo N^tiynnikByvLB tar^ randa , * _ rtvipadAiji 
vjirum pura^unini varwti pradhAnaty ptAntwitAiimns 

ity nbhipriij'JiJj „ + „ j nit» &jflfryfljMlrthaliirii}»timi ] HiramiLrUi aLeiltvridftr- 
&U3AED „ . . 

It is probable that this alokn is n Buddhist- one: the 
excellent biped h Silky am uni, 

3, Gaudapadn, iv ( 7— 

pmlerier angathdhhdvo im hdharp cid bJutvisydii, 

KYigaijiimi, Madhya ma h:t f xv, H (Madhyiimabn vrtth 
p, 271)- 

pralcrttr anyathihfawo im hi jdti>papady*ik f 

4, Gaudapada, iv p 17 , 18— 

apmmddiuth kntkx&n twin ft phaliim- utipadayisyafi l 

yttdi hdoh pfuddt mddhih phfilamddhti ca fwtwtak 

kahrrat jMr\xtnisjj*inn<ivi yasjffl siddhiv updesaya ? 

1 ndH/Srklkl uulyii tfdmipiVltyayam njiAArlptf* Botliik’ntyiivjktirii, 

ix, 1± 

a AjiauifiiiHiiLitm edittoEi. 

1 S*l4iotAAta Bnddhvyt, 
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2 ot£! U 7 “' *• s (JlMlhyamakavrtti, 

yatfJL™* 

Mvrat pcrnmyaman !I«’I Whydunir 

5. Oauilap£k/Li H iv p Ifls_ 

• „ ^ ki *™"‘» *«*»•*• <v«t» ^jdKtt 

hilddhaiPr pariditnir ltj-urtJwlN ’ ' J '* k ?£u " bravjitlljhir vadilihir 

Lniiknv&tnra (p. 78) i— 

ctni*^3(WMia^ xvrwtlh&vab. 

^ S^dvoylwttaMt* < a uotad M»dl,ya,„ uknvrt ti. 

'imiltdiiui, ' f ‘ > ” 1 ” !h ' 1 ' * • - pttrouwrfAflto 

€£32; ^ n ~ 

6. Oauduptdft, iv, 2 a_ 

m *° J* 0 ^ «*J>* W *** r,v vmtujamt, 

«>d ,mU mdwul vdpi na hi; } , cid vaslu L ait! . 

T? , ‘ ymmh ‘' u <***°°*™m p. ii, 

^ B “ ******* napy uketutah 

tdjxmno jatu wdywt* bh&m km C <Jak* 

7. Oand^pgdUp i v p 9:1_ 

'idmmtd h v anutpanTiuh prakrtyaiva «unir»rm 

ZZ 7 mmamnwi *■* —«*»* Sb, 

^ u “- var l’ V^uddham itmatjitt .vnq> v , ' - t “ 4 ' '‘ a ' * ’ 

mnbeo vfi nisti torcavya ity url hail, Jmt ciintir 

Mndiiyatulkafi, too, maintain that ninu m or Alvti „r 
itnjkw 13 not to be acquired, as says Bodfusattvn s* - 

varajjavifkambbin in mttVft Sarv&m ' , 

’ BudrlLirtt Text Society. 
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E^iiiameghftflutrLfc (quoted Mftdhvnmiikavrtti. p, 225)— 
ddifiLutd % Lmutixinwlh pm&rtyaiua ca nlrvrfuh 
dharma# t& vivrta imtha dhanmxaitrapravavian?. 

8. flzmilaipArla, xv, 98— 

r f lahdk&vara m h mir n' dharm# b pn f brti ni i*m a Id h 
fidnu hmklhds tatju x niuMa hudhyanta iti nayaMh. 

Coiur. *lmhdihftiifi apriiptimi a TO ran inn avidyiUlfni liandhitn him yg$&XH t* 
i L^IJimiii atalxlhnviiriim barHlharuixalii t-=L ity artlilli- prakrti nirm-ul j«h 
h uahh &vqh ml < 1! 3 il wlnu Irudilll^ titthi muktA yAfl rain ni tjB$ U il A I mbud d L rt ■ 
mnkuiAVad tKTtvillj. jn4| cnuji kiUhmp tor hi HarihjnntA Ity aeyute, 

a&yaknh ff ritwSiiak flonwt&fc bodihmft boffliiaktiiniitavabbai^ ity 
arthali. yallil EiityaprjikiM^Yfirfi|K» "fii «mtft prakii&LlA ity ni-Yu-t* 
yit-fra vn □] ty a n i vrtt«'Hcaya ’pi flit/mn gYei tistluiiitlily mcy-nt-e 

LntlViiS. 

Bodhjc&rjTAvatdnw, is r 104— 

miUvfiJt prakrhfd parinir*?rt8&. 

Fatijikii juI ix p 100 —- 

MtrLwlhiirmdh * ■ ■ minlpmwidnh^ddhaBmhhdvatv^ 
m pr<tbrtifxirirt irvrtd fhliikiittd ity 
BodhicaryaviiLAm, ix, 151— 

n in? rtdn 1 nip cti vi4*'#v n&st r ixtxt tdn h . 

C+»IM. uirvrtA ye R&rwlharmfcvw'SLijapniliAniLri vinircnIlkteairnliftn^ 
4Uptmh. RuirntA ye rigutlilt '^t^ittasiur. Uluyiih snii^inuSrt- 

tc*o!il uMuytram ftp* Vttefro bjiedu naftti na shtii bhamti 
t J L vjjjiUitttlii pl'iiBi rthftUli sarVMlllfiniUiniij'il iiihsvabhiiYJiLfiy a pmkrta- 
piudnirvTUitviit, fllrirLii h 9i^bHaVJl4aoyatVSd (l j n« lHa.rahil-B.lw 

,'mmiypLrrjiena porTmiArthamtyatttli pndqtimrvS^iyi Uinntfttv&b 

LjuVkriVfitam (p. 801— 

/ttvx A-W m irtferfdA i r t 1 iduddha . , - -tot thatfft - 

AspisHliEierikri prajnapardimtR ip. 47 )- ■ 

adiAiddhalu&d adipariinddhotvdt mttwt*yrt- 

9 , Gaiujapruln, iv, 99 — 

krovuite na hi Jmddknxyu jn&mtf i dharme&u tdyhmh 
f&nte dJiarmaa tnthd jmwipi Tia itad hiutdhrna blmitam 

COlMU, yBittbin rut h\ krfcnmie bflddhaBj* pininuartbfli Ut»\ m jiianmci 
Tlsapiiitim^ii dbarmciHii dhflrnLttsar[ife.t.hiun si^tari^a prabha- tiyinali f 
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^ tdvl, rtipfin javatp L Ill rai] tariiin j-Aktl^iiky pa-yRt V Art ha If, 

pQjaValo va prajfl£v fl U> viL Ntm dharmi Atmana 'pi %trtM L jMimvad 
nn knmuLnte ivjicid apy Arfth&ni^m itv artitah. yw\ 
iirldv ujF.Ln^ A-^taiii j ftinm i hfi^HV Blpwtyaiii * tad idiim + aka^k4l|jLia>ik 
*4yin u budilhusya tftdaimnyut v.iii ita^kml^iji [nanaiii „u knmiiLT* 
npy wtMntartt. taEh* dhurrna ffcL Akfiaum ivacAlnm ikTifcrijiliii 
niiiTaj|LVU)i nlty am advitiyiun aaaAgam udrsyani agrthyiuu p^ftru"k vi- 
dyatftftm ljruhmMmaUtti-.il tn L na hi dnwtnr dir^ter viparilnpo vMvata " 
- hi 6mUtt f j filna jfievrt jiiMrbh^ Emrt.li i Huji paramRrtlmUttv.il m odvnyain 
ntacf M Lmdrlhtitia bWtmn, yndy api biiky^ hanft*]^ ^ join* 
m*T.r*riurijMuficiid^ ukl it.ni, kklji Ln par&muAlitttuttYjun 

atlvaiUm Vodant^vem vijneyam itv arfcimh. 

^TJns knowkdgW an AwAkeuwi (ihcdUta), id €*r oFu^r of reality, 
d «9iu* beitt on things, id «i on noj e^iraawuj object; it rc*jdf*? on 
t hings i bielf r 09 dots light in the inn, Awmkened = Tdjfii ., The Awakem*! 
tine isj indeed, homo^nei.™* Ifflyriiih id g# endnwed with honiostmoity, 
T po^osnvl of urjntmmty, without uitei'Ynl ut diiferefiCW, spaeediko. JVJ^A 
^hsO be understood in the meaning uf Adorable or Sage. Such nri- 
all Lhu thingHp icf **t all the soul* j jmrti ** ihc knowledge [of a Buddha |, 
they are &pu»-Hke k and do not hair On anything outride thmnwlvr^ 
U fmt has been said at the beginning of thin, treatise i^AiubipafK iv, Li. 

1 % a spared ike knowledge/ Unit space-like knowledge of «, Bpto? Jik,- 
hnniogeneouw Awakened who Li nothing eln than this knowledge J does 
Hoi- bear on anything outside, Suoh arc [also] things [whatever they are]- 
TJieh [kmjwlwlgw] spacodlke, immovable, unmcditmbt^ without part# 
sole, f™, not to Ijo ™n, not to lw grasped, beyond hanger and ii*: 
likt% osmnee of Brahma-at mi. accord log to the Sctlpinre ^there in nor 
dlmnntinLtity or seeing to the seer ’ i Erhnk w f it. £3^ ires from the 
opposition knowierlgc-knowalile-knowar, reality, non-duality, hits mi 
Lm^u taught hy (Sikyuaunl) Buddha, Vftnm denying the criatemv wt 
the external world and Supposing the sale exhiUitne of knowledge, ],*- 
oamo Very near the oasontbd Hon-chudity L but thin nou-dind fenlity'can 
only be Iftftmed in the U|winislmtls. 11 

Ah a matter of fact, thin kmwledge, Without "know- 
Abk-kiiflwer-knowleiljre ", k the knowledge of a Buddha, 
according to the Mahaytos. Ami a Buddhist may hjiv 
»“ ii*td btatkUtr.na bhtvtthtm. " This doctrine Ills, not been 
taught by Buddha” for ttnddhn d^-s not teach anything. 

1 EdiLor has t'ij»( s i ) H(l f, Ui^ go) n^inaralo ; MSH. t.fpi, ,„„ 7 , 

/jj JJlTl jrfr Pul plJTfl/jl " J-."-. Il VL T ‘ I . . _ J . _ _ t *" 


iuyn, m^Apatato—vx) UUj . l„ sf.ctmd, to proo^i in n L „„ 

tlimmis .tram or hue, Dhatnp., sir, IS. Seo ilahivy!!( [,&tti. 1, ];, - 
i NatnaMtRgJtt, = fpvrfnr; Barn., /«»., p. «f, kerii. rJl 
i, 73. ii, 47 fmighty. uhle, rteeor), ir. 4u [strenuons s Ffin, | t -j ^ 
•*****)> **. * (mighty rtuintj ; Spey«r. ftVwiitlrfflLi 

\l\ mjMwti 7 L n "J in. 


Wien Z„ iTij p, ^ 9 , 

- 3«s rtlnwo,. p. 137, Xn. A 




M rSGELLANECUS C< HUM UNICATT0NS 


The Besxagah Inscription A 

In view of some remarks which haw been made to 
use, it- seems desirable to give a note, which did not seem 
necessary when 1 edited the record (thin Journal 1009* 
1087), ori the term Koslputn, which wc have ois the 
metronymic of king Bhagabhadra. 

Dr, Bloch, whose Unexpected death has removed a 
promising worker in the field of Indian epigraphy, took 
the vowel of the first syllable as a damaged <), and read 
A*[fiWpftfrr£tf a which he Interpreted zls meaning ** of the 
son hf a lady belonging to the Kantsa g&tra ”. To that, 
however, there is* even apart from the point that the 
reading is distinctly AvrAfjmfrrw, the following substantial 
objection. 

It is the case that there are various words in which 
and llie vht'hh which results from t + 4 3 become 
and .sometimes * with lengthening of a preceding short 
vowel: e.g.p umttfffa = uttstirgu, xissuhb * or UA&utfhttf = 
tacA c /ik ulkii} $U#a$fL = ztijr/i- 

cMe*l$a: Bee Fisc heJ, Gramma! lb dev Pmkrit-Sprnrlbii, 
| 327'i. But that cliange lakes place only in compounds, 
when t is the final letter of a syllable- That is not the 
ease in Xautm. And from the feminine Kaut#i we 
could only have, w’itli the usual change of to rfu'hh 
(op. cit., §827), Kfjckchhi* which m the Befliiagiir inscription 
would have been written Eochhi* This is, in fact, the 
LStablmhed corruption : we have it in the instrumental, 
written Kochkiyt, in the Mathura inscription of the year 

1 The wool fcj^wJbta^ ujuuAihti ‘free Freni E!ml€mfi d T dome* fram thfi 

KiilpiiRutriJu cd. Jul'oIi]. g H>2, The f?nme paftFiage gives alee rdrfram ~ 

ud'Tti ft. v free from Eason . Thi-j i* worth noting in ctmraiion with 
tiWj'i.* — nt[lmlikn w ' free from the Wj 1 , ni the RummindEl inwripl^ffl : 
M.L 1 ihha Jouriml, 190C. tfl7, 700. 
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i 2 (KI, 2. 199, No. 2), am! in (in- metronymic, written 
Kwhb rputa, in the K ui.ia inscription No. 20 (ASWI, 4, 37 
Dr, Bloch would stein to have been misled by a belief, not 
confined to him, that in a metronymic formed with putv‘i 
the hrst member must be necessarily the feminine form of 
the name of a gotrti, Bu t that is not the cawe. I t Ls s efficient 
to cite the well-known metronymic of king Ajiitcufatru; 
namely, Vedehiputta = YaidflhjpuLni, "wn of a Indy of 
the Vaideha iVidehu} people", or “son of a daughter uf 
a king of the Yaideha people”; e.g. f Mahnparinih hfin >t - 
sntta, this Journal, 1375, 40; Viimyapitaka, ChulLwaggn, 
11. 1 3, But we can also point to other rack metronymics 
In which the tiraL component is probably not the name 
of a g&ra: for iimtimce, one of Hie Fabhdsa inscriptions 
gives us Tfvuiiiputm and Yaihidaiipntra (El, 2, 243); a,-, 
regards the first of these -terms, there was, indeed, an 
aneient teacher named Tmivmni; but the mum Traivana, 
fern. m. seems, according to the Gan a and comments under 
f’tinini, 4. 1.112, to be derived from Trivapn as a Hibstitiit-' 
tor Triveni, a -well-known name of n place. 

The Ko.nvputosa. of oar text stands quite naturally and 
regularly for KaMputrum, And king BliAgabhadra is 
described as son of a lady of the people nf KMj, Kah 
(Benares V', or as - son of a daughter of a king of Kiisi ", 


J. F, FLEET. 



A Second Note on the Eiitnath Edict 

In this Journal for 1909, pp. 723^30, I proposed to 
take the word jnihona of the KupmUli edict (for which 
the Sahasriim version mads pulakamu) in the sens.- of 
the Buddhistic term jhibbnjjd. This is, however, hardly 
admissible; for, as stated by Ur, Fleet in his recent 
article on 11 The Last Words of Afoku " rp, 002 nlioiv), 
the sixth and tenth rock-edicts distinctly employ the 
word paiukranui as a synonym of appam&rUi, 'diligence, 
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In this way my suggested explanations of vivamyaU, 
vjf-iLttWi el [id mta-vi'-tlm, lose- their main support, and 
the view tluit the figures 256 mark the number of 
years elapsed since BuddhaV renunciation fails to the 
ground. While thus confessing to have gone astray, 
I would like to submit a few additional remarks cm 
the amhigunus word stfhi at the end of the Rupnatli 
edict, and on the moaning of ehkavadJmre at the 


beginning of It. 

Tii my previous note, I proposed to take sahr => Pali 
mnha-wtta or Irodhirntta. Dr. fleet the. "-it. p p. 1007? 
explains it ad standing for ■■*i ihta = Santa r 1 tranquil.' 
It must bo granted that this rendering is equally passible. 
Dr. Fleet would find this very form ^amfa — mnt.tr in 
a passage n£ the eighth rock-edict- where he takes the 
wonils swririo uyaj/ti mtiibodhifh of the Glriiir version 
jo be a quotation from some verse (loe, cit T p. 100$). 
But the Kid si text reads rntnyUnh Mi hh a m itha Hamhrrdhu 
winch is not metrical: the Dhfltdi version omits tfarithJ 
altogether: and—last not* least—none of the di tie rent 
vendi ms exhibits after the supposed quotation the particle 
iff which is elsewhere used for marking the end of 
a quotation. Consequently K *arhto has to he explained 
here quite simply as the Prakrit form of the present 


participle mikj a nd lias to he construed with the preceding 


nominatives. 

The preamble of the Rupnatli edict wils originally 
translated by Bidder as follows ilnd. Ant** voL vi, 
p. 156):— Fl The Beloved of the gods speaketh thus : 
{It is) more than thirty-two years and a half that 
I n_m ii hearer (of tks lau T ) t and I did not exert myself 
strenuously* But it is a year and more that I have 
entered ihe community (of tunxticH), and that I have 
exerted myself strenuously.’ 1 Professor Oldenbeig showed 
that, instead uf " thirty-two years and a half", the original 
Ims actually “two years nud a half". M. Se Hurt's 
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translation (Ind. Ant., vot. xx, p. 105) runs: Tims saith 
the (ktitif) difiir unto the Devag:—During two years anti 
a half was I an updsftka (Buddhist layman), am i dirl 
not fibsplav great zeal. A year has passed since I visited 
the jjtvii'igha (the monastic community), and I displayed 
grcat^pal. ' Biih ler s revised text of the same edict 
(Ind. U*t, vol, xx Li, p. 209) introduced a fresh cotai- 
plicatiom He believed to recognize in the Saha&ram 
version the form wsdtwhhale, ami this reading seemed 
to support the form chhatadihari, * six years/ of the 
Kfipuath edict, which he had previously corrected to 
** liiviti/iharr, 1 a year.’ Mr. Rice’s discovery of the 
Mysore versions brought two further variant* : the 
insertion of the three words hubtwit eiarit nnvaeh/nir&m 
after pakaiktu, and the use of mihvaehha/re instead of 
ehhavachJmTt. Naturally enough, Biihler considered the 
former to be an equivalent of the latter and translated 
now {Ep. Ind., vol. iii, p. 140):—" The Beloved of the 
gds issues (lAsse) commands:—More than tivo years 
end a half (have dapsed), sinco 1 (became) a lay-hearer; 
but, indeed, T did not exert myself strenuously. One 
period of six years,—hut, indeed, more than a period of 
sis years, (Jrtis dupned), since I have entered the coni’ 
munity of the ascetics (and) have strenuously exerted 
myself.'' Dr. Fleet has quite appropriately objected to 
the translation of claim vavaelihantm by 'one period of 
six years’, and has translated "one year, but, indeed, 
a period of six years and somewhat more" (above, 190(1 

p. 1001). 

To all the above renderings, besides the very first one 
the following points may be raised in objection ■ _ 

(1) Ill the A^ukii inscriptions the particle tu is bi- 
variably the second word of a fresh sentence. Hence 
the two words eka.ni mvachharam , before which Riililor 
introduced a full stop, may rather be expected to form 
part of the preceding sentence. 
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As eham xttvuchhamm cannot reasonably be made 
to mean any tiling hut 'one year 1 , those who continue 
to translate the word ixijhittchhfLn ui the next tfeutcnCe 
Uy J six ymm ' are forced to assume that Atoka pro¬ 
pounded a riddle to future generations, by employing life 
the -second ca.se the word mtmni instead of mthm.fm ftt, 
arid using the compound -JmA nitxnrn in Use sense of 
ntiolmmvatn^u, though its Prakrit form is identical with 
that of the preceding 

1/1) Buhlcrs first translation correctly renders the word 
*umi in the second sentence of the inscription, by 1 1 anti, 

1 h all subsequent translations it fins been tacitly changed 
into p I was 1 or 1 I becameif we adhere to the literal 
tiiinHlation of mm*, it follows that the 2k years of Aioka/a 
upfl&akatmtm do not precede the second period, but include 
it. This point was already recognized by 1L Senarts in 
1892 (Journal Amo.tiqiif r sir. 8 T voL xtix, p. 481). 

Thus i would now translate the opening part of the 
Kupnath edict as follows 

,J Devarsaifipiy^fl speaks as fallows j— M ore than two and 
a half years (have pamed) since I am a lay-hearer. But 
[the Mysore edicts insert: 1 Iiadj not exerted uiyself 
strongly [the Mysore edicts add t far one year]. But 
more than a year (has ]vtmed ) since I have joined the 
clergy and exerted myself strongly,’ 

This would imply a period of somewhat more tlsan 

2 ! years, to be subdivided into one year with, no doubt* 
a little more, followed by one year with the balance of 
the whole period, 

But there still remain two difficulties: the leading 
chlta tachlmre at Kupnath, and the supposed Mdixidthale 
at Suhimriim. 1 am inclined to agree with Mr. Thomas 
(Tnd. Ant, vol xxxvh, p. 28) in considering the former 
a clerical mistake for mmchhnrf, But I would explain 
its origin differently : the engraver may have at first left 

ID 


jiias. I Dim 
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out tins two symbols va ; he found out this oiuissiun 
after engmvmg the chlia and added m after it, intending 
to correct the preceding rhha into wi M but forgot to 
make the required alteration, Regarding mdvachJmlt. 
it will be best to wait for a mechanical copy of the 
■Sahasrilm rack: I see no trace of the ti of the supposed 
<fm on the published plate (hid. Ant., vol. x.viL p* 29Wj* 
though Professor Biihler found a basis for it in the 
ostampage supplied to him with the impression from 
which that plate w m made, 

K IJultzscu. 

Umax (Sajllxj, 


HeHARKS ON TILE AJlGVE XOTK 


On the point* that the Dhuiili text, in its version of 
the samto aynsjf# wc liibodhuh of the Girnar text, omits the 
word aariito, or at any rate appears to do so, and that 
the Knlei text presents, instead of ay&ftti. a word which 
give* one syllable too many for the metre, 1 have already 
made my observations m" this Journal, 1008, note 2, 

I would only repeat that the word wrrnfo, in the soukc 
of asm in apposition with abh^ito = ahhi^hHUah, is noL 
found tn m\y of the other pastages, fifteen in number 
without reckoning duplicate*, in which it might have been 
used, and add that such use of it would l>e unnecessary 
and, in fact, bad. The absence of an i ti after Bamhvdhiiii 
to mark the three words m a quotation, or rather, in 
thi-N- caite, to state a fact as a reason for what follows, 
does not appear to me to be of any importance: various 
instances could be cited from the edicts, in which the 
adverb stands in some of the texts, to fulfil several 
purposes, hut was omitted from other recensions of the 
flame passage*. The want of an iti here is well supplied 
by the tena>* therefore', which follows the three words. 
Moreover, if those words are not a quotation and from 
a verse* why does the verb <njaya stand before its 
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accusative ?: in the preceding clause, nayCisii- occupies 
the usual position for prose, after the accusative which is 
governed by it 

The Mysore texts introduce also a third variant in the 
opening sentences of the Last Edict: they omit *wmi. 
l I am \ after uptisake. It is this omission, coupled with 
their use nf i I was 1 , in the next clause, which 

has led me to follow M, Beimrt and practically Professor 
fiiihler, and to regard mumi aw the historical present; us 
indeed, did Professor Hultzsch himself in his previous 
note on this record. 

The word tu T but\ may introduce a subordinate clause 
of a sentence, quite us much ub an entirely new sentence. 
On the other hand, in support of what Professor Hultzuch 
arguea, it may be remarked that in ekm mvrwhftaTWm we 
can find an accusative (of die duration of time) quite aw 
well os a nominative, if nut r indeed, better. 

But the important point h this. Gan we gel rid of 
the dv which gives us mdvachbd*' in Sir A. Cuntirnghan/a 
lithograph of the Sahaatfim text, and was found by 
Professor Bidder in the impressions used by him in 1S93 ( 
Ah lung /ah that reading remains, we can only take the 
rhhavi%iMia.Tr of the Hupnfith text in its straightforward 
meaning of "six years', and treat the Bmhiuugm text 
on that understanding In support of the possibility of 
am tending it r we may observe that the supposed do stands 
in such a position that the v is on the line of the writing, 
instead of Ijdng below it iu the place which it would 
occupy better as a subjoined letter. 

To dispose of that detail either way, we must await 
fresh impressions of the S&ha&ram text; or better still, 
if wf should ever be so fortunate, the discovery of yet 
another recension of the record. Mean while I nuvv 
say this. If the Sahasriun reading can be reduced to 
wrnrhhrtlt', then there will probably Ik no reason to 
decline to follow Professor Hultzsch, and to take the 
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Mtivflchhftrt' of the Bupnath test us a elerienl mistake 
for MiiwA/um» made in the draimistanccs suggested by 
him. In that event, we would accept all that results; 
altering our rendering <*f the passage in the Mysore texts 
to match- 

To this, j v* I have previously remarked [this Journal, 
1908, 819, note), there is no chronological objection. The 
position would simply be changed follows. Instead 
of A^oka Ijocmning a formal convert to Buddhism, and 
assuming the status of an Upaisaka about half-way through 
the 30tL year after his anointment to the sovereignty* 
he did that about half-way through the 35th year. He 
abdicated,, and passed into the religious life noon after 
the end of the 37th year t;is already laid out in this 
Journal, 190 th 28\ And his dying speech was delivered 
.Home eighteen months after that, in (as already laid out) 
the course of the- year 25b expired after the death of 
Buddha. Bnt h as 1 have indicated, this rearrangement 
..f details is only hypothetical at present. 

[f. on the other hand, this record docs contain any tiling 
so ambiguous as to amount to a riddle, it is by no means 
kini jue in that respect amongst early Indian inscriptions: 
and we may attribute the feature, not to an}' intention 
on the part of Asoka ? but to clumsy drafting by those who 
reduced his words to writing, coupled with a genera VI}- 
[irevailiug great laxity in the matter of orthography. 
The record is, indeed, in any case enigmatical It says 
that A4dk& became an Upfisafea, joined a Saxngha, dis¬ 
played application or diligence, and established the falsity 
of gods who had previously been held to be true gods. 
But it does not tell us who those gods were; nor even 
the nature of the 8aihgha which Aioka joined : and the 
■Jain* had a Swhgha and Upasakas, just im the Buddhists 
had. It leaves us entirely dependent on other clues. For 
the knowledge that it was the Buddhist Sariigho. that 
AaOka joined, wc have to turn to the Rhubru edict: and 
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even from that record we learn, the fact, not so much fnim 
ilh iimiihi; * if Afoku'fc respect and favour For 1 Rnddliw 
thv Pharma, and the Soiiigha’ r — so far, the record might 
h*. Jain ijuite as much ils Bnddllist, since "Buddha" was 
an appellation or epithet of MaliAvlra as well as n>f 
t! autumn,—as from its mention of certain text. 1 - which 
are id entitled m Buddhist texts. In the Last Edict, 
however, there in absolutely nothing to disclose am 
sectarian nature, except the statement at the end, dating 
it. somewhat obscurely* 250 years after the death *4' Hu 1 
founder of Buddhism. 

*L F. Fleet. 


Tue Keladi Rajas of Ikkeri and Bednlu 

In lDOfi was published nt Mysore, in the Vim-sniva- 
grunthn~praka«ika Series, the rmt(-* : Jrir>*mrjr. 

of Shadakahuri MautrL This worthy was a minister of 
RasuvappEi Nay aka, the Raja of Bcdhllr, and has prefixed 
to his J*x>k a metrical pedigree of Ms patrons family- 
Aa this account in some respects differs from the details 
given by Mr. Sewell in bin Lust of A ntiquit**'#, Madras, 
veil, ii, p. 177 p it may be worth white to summon ec it hen-. 

Shadakslmri mention* two sons of the elder Stiiikanna, 
Raimv-mja and Venkata, as having reigned successively . 
Mr. -Sewell doea not appear to know' of the former. 
ShjiJakshari given the name of Venkata’s grandson and 
successor as Vlra-bhadra; in Mr, Sewell's list he Is 
Blind rap pa, winch is really his fathers name. According 
to LShiulaksharip the younger Sun kali na hud a non 
Siddappa* whose son Sivappa succeeded VCra-bhadra; 
in Mr. Sewell^ list Sivappu is the brother of Siddappa. 
Shadakshari states that Sivappa w»a succeeded by his 
younger brother Veil kata, who m omitted in Mr, Sewed] 1 * 
pedigree. Shadakshari gives the name of Soma-sekharas 
consort ns ChunmrmamM, Mr. Sewell as Dodda Chxnna- 
muji. The sou of this pair was Fraudha-Irl-Baeava, who 
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according to Mr, Sewell, was adopted by them; but 
Shai.kkshai'i explicitly calls him the tanftja of the queen. 
The whole pedigree m given by Shudakshari Is accordingly 
Jifl follows :—* 

ChainlappA 

ftWMjTJI 

J 

rp.j-j,ljt Suihifiiriiiii Chikktt iSaukunm 


I 

Kjinnv rajiL VMkita 

I 

ItluMhsLp^L 
Vim -blimirii 


£iddupjui 


i I- 

KlV*pptt 

I 


Venkata 


I .1 

Eliitdru iStUiui-aekham 

{m. ChanikiuriiiiDbe] 


PouiOWiriB hisva 
( adopted Ran If) 


SfHBJi-wekhmnv 


Vp^hudn 


(m. M ttllimibike 


BaHflVftpjmi 

{[ULtmn elf ^Jm^JitkHhaari 
The additional infornmtiiOtl derivable from this lint is 
of some interest. A considerable amount, of historical 
literature exists in Mysore which k hardly known in 
Europe, and it is much to (je desired that a critical scholar 
like Mr. Narusimhaehar should publish a digest of it in 
English nr Kannada. 

L. IX Barnett. 


Notes un the Dynasties of Bengal and Nepal 
1. The chronology and nameg of the PflJa dynasty of 
Bengal are still far from being definitely settled * 1 A small 
fact may be gathered from the colophon of the MS. 
Or. tfE)02 in the British Museum, a beautiful copy of 

1 Saitte (irlditinciiil infcrmiitEcjH from Tibetan hhutwh ha* bet-ci recently 
coIXecttul liy M^mAbopadkjiiya fl*.t.ianhimdnt Vidjubhfl^DtriA ih 
Appendix B uf bin ffatury i>;' ?)u Mid. r.n»j/ SrhtrJ uf India H l&tjfe. 
MtrfflW nitty ttlsu fn\u\# to an or licit by Mr. V. Hmith ] n Inti jc 
liliJOp ^IStF. 
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the ‘tttiuutrikn l^tjitiiparwniita. The words in 

question are follows : — t v i m Asm™pirn t ma hhuta rah t - 
t Ktra/mawuugaict mahd nijadh inijftsr l nrndgopa kidevapravar- 
h Ik*uadiudal yd Fir ivijttj/any ycty&tt : utimval 15 asinine [sic] 
di w 4 ir inu idv ihr r i miiMktA.leva v ihdrt l if It if rift r[ iji] hhagn - 
rati. Now this volume very closely resembles the MS. 
Or. 3346. especially in its colophon. The latter was 
written in the reign of Yigmhft-p&U* whom Mr. Bcudall 
with great pro! lability identifies with the second king of 
that name. Accordingly we may conclude that the king 
mentioned in MS. Or 690 '2 fa Yigralia-pila’s immediate 
predecessor, Oopfilu II. 

It The MS. Brit, Mm* Or. 6903 is & calligraphic copy 
id the Panelin-rakshfl. which, according to its colophon, 
was written at the ManUsafiglia YihiLra of Khatumndn by 
the Yajmch&rya Jinacbandra in the Nepal Samvat 634 
(A.1J* 1504)* It was a gift of a certain Jivaraja Simha, 
and its colophon, with barbarous grammar, informs uh that 
it wiia written under the joint reign of Jay am boa Mai la and 
Yaksha MalJa : wljadhia^ijtifHirtAnifJwmipttiumubhaUd- 
rnfatu h'lhdQtnjarti f ta* t Msrfjalvdtt ndra- 

malhtdrmstfa raj?* 

L D. Barnett* 


{ } KAMMATICAL NOTES 
I. Uni; wnu rniT Actdiatetf. 

There are a few eases in which lift a appears to govern 
the luxnsative^ and which arc perhaps worthy of a little 
consideration. The St l\lersbitnj bkHmuinj 1 cites, 
besides some linages from the Epic, three distinct cases 
of its use in Yedic texts+ to which no add it ion appears to 
have been made elsewhere,' 

1 x t 

- BabUjllgfcs Dictimvtr? sml Moilter*WiLLiciiaW Dictionary JL^cl notHn£. 
Tho doanrrenee of hkn with Ml'Uiwfcmfr is specificalty deni «I by Del bract, 
Xtfrit. Far^h, y v t anii i.m example is cited Uy ^flfldict^ f^r Jfnwnl'ip im 
r^ t or by spdjec. un*i Ufanakrk Stf uiax* 
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la the Ait*,tr&ya Brtihtmtiia., i, 13, occurs : tfa r&i 
hhtu.'tUi yah srr.^hattun *fJitiUr .vj kiJhimijt fr/nnvrJi, which 
b rendered 11 der gerath (Iflieht) in Verfehlung' 1 ; in the 
Brahma mi, [ r 7, 7, 4, there is: Prtfiir Vain w 
*bhft*i*'}f*fhi | stt m j u m j 1 . il Jut ■ ■> r / ' i jt *ih >in- y 

tijki4yui \ tdny njn&ot ffrn> mi m ra^fram nbliavnt \ wit 
j*irllt it ni jnhad rdim mt hi'att'nii, \ B\ i rAsix/attynvt j>ft r- 
v*wam ntfaimtwii bhamtti | etc. ; In the Taittmyu SktofUnto 
there occur several passages of the type, ii, 4, S, 1 : t, 
(ihe gods and A&uras) 'maniffintti \ ytffttrtin or iyam (the 
(inyatn) Jr/H-f ritrfHtftitt in ifhuyt. bftJti^yanllH \ So also 
ibid., vi, 1, 3 P 1 ; G; 2, 7, J wIlicIi are held to give the 
nenflc IL Gluck Label i r \. Further, in a cmusiderabk nuinh-r 
of canes from thto Epic imd Kiivya, 1 bfiil with an accusative 
of an abstract noun forint a periphrastic perfect. 

The examples are of interest, but not eauehisivc. Tho&e 
of the periphrastic perfect we can safely discard, for not 
one can be cited from the Yedic literature. The form wa.i 
originally made with the perfect (etih%m i tfrihr) of the 
root h\ and im>e appears merely very -sporadically in 
the later textu of the Visile literature^ when no doubt the 
precise sense of the compound Imd ee&sisl to be felt, just 
m by Paninis time 3 the real origin of the second Future 
had been forgotten. 

The examples with idarf* hhavityaivU or bhiiiji^yaii are 
surely cases of Lhe simple nominative. He will, nr tln-v 
wilJ r become all this, i.e. will have the highest place. Mere 
good fortune h not- in point: the question at stake is 

1 CL BiitLljn^li. Dirt ionaryi i\\ 27* i HijH.asm.iLnii, f ?nKM)\rfitU*-hr* flM- 

ftfim .Ujj'AiiHrr niftl, (rp ! 0 , 17 - 

a See WbiLaiEv, Stuitilrit Grnwtm.r-\ £ 10T3. TIih (turn pic from the 
A it art gu rtruhmMi.'ft. vii r l7 n thienrn in tbe late] 1 pdrfcitJti of r]mt woi-^ 
emd, even tu^aming tluiL it genuine, no cnnHuniun ejm he m r.. 

Lhc Eahnna gg of Lhd A itureyti ii» u wlitfk\ Murav^r, n NOmu \ je eaiw is, M>h 

E-aod jiMXif of dnt.e, j'.■* l.hft liiigitj-i-tLc poHsibilitv of niir-h j> ^ a | IV | . _ 
indent ; cL WMtnciy, JAOS., ici, p, cvlvij ; LiL-hioh. Pftnim\ i>n s| 

a See Whitney, AJR. iiv. IH4 ■ B*htlin^t T frlrh*, Btr^ f La&S, p f ,. 7 . 

tiujntpfijfthtunmdi,. (jjx IS 
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existence, and literally the phrase means that the one side 
nr other will be reality, the world. This is, I think, 
preferable to DelbrUek + s auggeatiopL 1 that the idara is 
adverbial, " der wird hier—in dieser Welt —gedeiheu 
tlmijgh, of comae, this viaw in quite possible, uiid ulam 
iy sometime*; adverbial " m the Brahmaim* and Up&ms&ds. 
On the other hand, it can often be taken as meaning 
“this universe", t\g. in A iUtrrya Arattyttbi, ii, 4, 1 : a-tm^ 
rvl idam ffoj evdgrtt thtii, where " the Atman wa& formerly 
alone, composing the uni verse Pr , is good sense, though the 
transition to the adverbial use fa easy. 

If khtut is a nominative, we may compare T&ndy*i 
JfriAn hrvxh ? j t* u/a T xx r 14 2 ; Pt\ tjdf *t r/ rri’tji id* c at rku mil 
laxtfti vatf m itxnn | *aI// tfri/tytt | as aikxattmmn 
e-"iJ I'lTrVf rii vvqyd wfnxt m vibfm runty 

tTtr ' Here UI*nh in again doubtful, bat tfrvrw in 
dearly a nominative neuter, and /rf«pp JMrrrcw seems 
to be a nominative ; indeed, the SL jDtt'f lunar;/ n 

appears to Lake it as such. Levis version, 4 ■ se tmu^- 
f Grimm L en touts chose" Ls ambiguous. In A Harry** 
A nrjiyftl'yt, v, 1, 1, in Mantras vve have: 

inrr in r t rapnrntqt nlyur i r -1 $1 1 d J rr hh ftr M* r7 yiiwtut j and 
aAai* i™ mtrir iva friyo hknyumui \ 

But in these cases attraction of the predicate to the object 
of comparison is an adequate exp lunation-* 

Su ktlttfatim hh*i wit i now presents fewer difficulties and 
it fa fair to accept Delbrflcka suggestion that 
i« a nominative, lJ he becomes a nprwch/' Compare *%g. 
Iliad, xvi r 498 : trai yap ^yw ^ tcarrj&dri xai iwEou* 
while Sophokles t GX, 1494 makes OWipous call his 
daughters themSt" nr Iliad r iv, 235: ou yap iiri 

1 rwp/. Sjfjrf., i. 370-3. 

a A goad cxunpfc- is A/niWTr^mf &%aihita + ii, # P > ; cL Tvmfou tfahi? 
Arti kmam ¥ tx, 14. S. 

1 r, rt,12, 4 / r 4i d'oc/rfitr p- ^ 

3 Delhruck tad Speljor ignm Lh« niagw* it Swtt-. Ck Cft« in n 
Like c^ise/ub cpjrfwiM, Utv. ii + :0. 9. 
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yjtitfEits -crt 1 iraTj)^ Zeir? ed-ffter* dp*yyo?. Another possibility. 
I'mt for the presence of the other examples, mi or tu idtitjt, 
hftnviyyaii or bhaviMyanti, would be to Jind here the 
adverbial m seen In m yadi of the Salnp&tha Brahma tyt 
itnd elsewhere.^ but the usage, though it goes to examples 
its Grange aw Stilupitihu itwtui, i p 6, 3, 3 : p/rr£ sottum 

fttlnain (head) iww fufuA ttond&Mkmtf, seems 

yet not bo be found thus except with t/aL y*idi, jyo, ydtmf, 
and similar expressions^ This natural, for the history 
of the case is simply that nf an auscoluthou; the sentence 
begins with the logical subject, but in the course of its 
development the whole form is changed, and the m 
remains in the air, with the result that in some eases 
m yttdl becomes a mere meaningless phrase. 

There remains nti nlMmyi ndbltfiwxt, followed by fair 
mi m mxtwm tihhavat, and rti^nnn r m bh'nwtL I hare 
Little doubt that in tlie absence of the context the Inst 
sentence would be taken by any scholar as +s the kingdom 
Incomes (his)", nor do 1 think that even in the context 
this is wrong. Bhavaf i uccurti twice in tile remainder 
of the section in its normal sense and construction* and 
there is no need to doubt the sense. But the two 
remaining sentences can only be explained by assuming 1 
a slight textual corrupt ion. I would read in the second #t 
m$f mm abhavut, an easy and no doubt an old error, and 

* Thnre sbchm no need to alter the accent a*s hy ArisUkrehrj^ 

riMiding. The word eei conc rni t; here And tint obstruct- let Lnai. ad toe., 
with MaorO t Homeric Grammar 5 , j.i_ ]m). So in Mwl. Lv, 242, wu haves 
iXryx*^ 14 ye rflprnaoheH rp ] And rt Sniapnifc* £it~ihnmnti v iij, 1 ± -\ f 7. 
rirtfr ttfr" purupth, '* the huiei in a wound 1+ : W&ckemljnfi, Aftiitdi^rhf 
Grammalik, ri t X, p, f>. 

- Delbnlcfc, $p*L ihr-vA., v, 215, 2\ft, Rtaivd that. t.Lio ^ mm\d only 
lie 1 fun ml in Lbes Aaitapatha Brahma mi , from which [nstnat:eg were 
hy the -S> Ptirr-ftninj Dfawnary* Cahmd, Ucfar tht* rifucIU Sfitm dV. 
IkiHrlfttitfum, p. 4^ udda uxmaplc* from [but Srauta HtXtm, ami reitoratus 
Ih-lhriieL’-d sm^rfri r-n, But my Aitnrryti Ara\tr/al:a t ji, 24+i r anti for 
n himitir dovtlopm*ut in Eurly English, Kellner, Muf^nh Bynhu\ m 

|ip, ^ 

1 Scm a lift in th« St* Pturdinr# />iVi iunarjf t vj|, 4.12, 
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then Ltik h the verb as a&fcnmti. Then at! in in order, 
and naturally governs an accusative, as in 

R !f tala, x, 153* 3: m vUva kktiva iihhaatJi, and in prune 
AitciT^yt i 31 r 3 h 7 - fcI’Ar»! I'flTitt 

idbim J rh. The accusative lias the sense 

necessary through the prepetition as G*sdickc 1 has 
sensibly pointed out, and the same sense is usually given 
by iMivayibfutvath a* in the passage immediately pre¬ 
ceding the last citation from the A iterey*, md often in 


the Brahmana styles 

Whether the ex instruction with the accusative lias any 
real existence is doubtful. The instance, J/i t\(vHy*i t * 
UjtmuwttlM* 10, referred fcu by Hopkins, 1 is one of the 
accusatives o! specification, hidriyartten panfia smdmd 
hhanintl, and even if correct—which I do not believe, 
for wo know that the text of the Upniustads is often 
wrung 4 — Is no parallel to the construction assumed in the 
St. Prttrvbwrg Dbtiunarg* Hopkins 3 ignores the two 
Epic examples (one a v.L) given by the Dat lmm , but 
citcH kfi ii m t r 6A* t vat i bit a m Uhi u i t ^fhk . P xv, h2 , 3f \ but 
this is from the pseudo-epic, and stands on the same 
footing ol honour sis rfpfyn/tf dTstj/nt* 1 (vT/h. ibid-, xiib I -b 
1G0, though that has the dignity of a Varttik*® to conceal 
its dcni rata. Such an accusative is merely Md Sanskrit 
and of no syntactical value, any more than the extra¬ 
ordinary productions of later Sanskrit, like the Pioica- 
t la ip tl aria ft tmpm ha u dint * 7 

1 Ifar A rruMtir iw Vtda, p. 1H_ 

- St. FittrAivy Difimrar^ v, _ 

"■ <rVrJ| Evic of India.! p. 47"i: of. -TAOS., iivtu* '-^ h - 

• CL my Arvwt*- P- »'" 1 

l* Ai*nl> ii. *. *: Mttlto, AAA.■, P-1— 

" On Can in U vi, H, 73, Bee Aufrecht, JRAH,, JWNj, [j. !>"■'. i lie Ejjic 
junnagu remains. !HI fur w> I h>W. the wheal i-erlnm “■ ln 

Smi-kot. riit rwt^ii from the VtfjtolJi refc-p-r- 3 _ j 

KDMO., nhiii. «#, ere dlsjwwl «f h S TliAmril, ibul.. - 
unrl Crfikril paH'18'* -re u« 1«* * J,nc *«***& 

7 W«tar T * hL, pp- 
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IL Tjie GairpmojcAt* 

The use? of the conditions.) in Yedic presents some 
interesting traces of a tendency to develop a natural 
form of indirect speech h as compared with the clumsy 
expedieni of repeating the Form of the direct speech 
usual in Vedie and Sanscrit. It is well known that in 
Homer 1 the indirect is expressed, not by the artificial 
present or future tenses of Attic syntax, hut by the more 
natural past 1 *, and in the case of the futon: by a periphrasis 
with fiiXAot, as in the fluid, ov^i rit iJ&j o qv TrtieTea&iu 
tueWtj'. Now iu Lhe Yadie for this use we find a precise 
parallel iu the use of the condi tioiial r fcnd the disappearance 
of the use is due to the same facts which prevented the 
growth of i\ regular system of indirect speech in Sanskrit, 

In RY Jr ii F HO, 2 r we have: yo #iwnn nfytj . 

bharixyai pm imp janitri vidum umea \ The sense is 
doubtful, 3 hut the ohAu rho/u f is clearly a pasL of a 
hhart’tifaii in the mouth nr mind of thf\/rr aitrL I do not 
think that the example shows the proper and original 
sense of the conditional ; as denoting- that something wan 
going to be done. It seems to me no more than a past 
form of hiutri^aii TIiLh appears very clearly from 
Setfapothrt Bnihmuiui, iii ? 7 ? 8, 1: rtnrrp tan mr*m ya*l 
i'awify jxtrijndlwi*ffatu | The sense 3t was going to“ is quite 
impossible, and it ih equally impossible to treat, this us 
conditional, ilh does Whitney, The idea in Pururavfts 
mind wm pwri.dlmmfdtim : in the past that l^icomeis pnr- 
ijadkH^yata by a natural analogy, Quite similar are 
MaUriiyanJ Samhihl, i F K F L; 9*8: tad mi ndrinrfaf 

I*mydpativ tjaimho$ya£x TaiHirtya fimhmam, Hi. lL d H u 7: 

1 Mfliirci, Humeri? tfrummar U F p. 2+i>. 

1 Ludv ig the tti' jr hrr a* Iwiiw* leather; the nutuml Fie&se U 

Vrtra h mnih«nr. CL Olrlwn 1 R*f*y.fhr. }r. £l!. 

: Hci VVhiLtt£sy F fcuvkrti OntiKmar, p. S31I; ef. Dfllbriusk, SgW. 

IV IHia 7. If thi* theory of tbo origin of the HamJitEanaJ Were cotr*cl + is 
WOtlld ha vmy Hl 5 nw3*rc flutt Lhere »huMld Ihs n Tory limited n^c nf 

tha form in ttuit miasei. 
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- i-i tsm frua ndnadad! ^cwnuri- tayi dak*imm anegyat : 
j mil tints same principle—and not the conditional or " was 
going to be IP sense—explains £kj{a}xi.iha Brnhmttntty in, 
7, 3 r 1 : nn. fai nr cta&w/i ayn- paMvtli Luk$amirts yad 
nnuah\ ahkavi^yan ; viia, b, 2, 1 : na hai*o 'tab piml 
tit&md ala m dm ym : ac/Aamy4lpa£ j in either mac 

el future is before the mind of the subject of the main 
danse; the same principle explains ibid. T iii r 7 , 3 ± 12 : 
rie etmnui dilhrifjanht. yad havir ah/mvixyan. 

The transition in sense to a conditional proper is a 
natural one + and notoriously that use—of a past unreal 
condition—is the only abiding use of the conditional 
Hut its real origin an a reflected future is neatly illustrated 
by the alternative form used in Maitniyani SaTphitd, 
iv, 1. t>: to mi t ie mu* tarfi yaxmin yfijOa&yu, 

kraniip' m/irk*yd unfit*}, 1 UL In the face of that example 
the three of the conditional ns a future thrown into the 
post can hardly In? denied- Accordingly I do not regard 
the afavri$yam of Aitar&fa Brahmaya, vi, 33: Aitaynip 
mJut&rayuTfi /mruyuta, as docs Whitney, 
ns a case of IJ was going to aJ f but with Delhrtlck T prefer 
to take it tLs a conditional with suppressed protasis : the 
suppression in very natural, as the immediately preceding 
words make it plain, ajxhi ttlaw> I dr Hr yo me vacavi 
avadhih, and in the GtrptfLfiti it is actually supplied 
{ prdgnthJ^yak). 

There remains tkttapatJia Briihnut jj« t iv. 4, 2, 3 : tahi 
r K'dxijcr hint yam vfyayn ka&mdd hy abhefy tit Iliat may 
be Interpreted either as hhexydmi (a common use in 
^uestious^) thrown into the past, or as a conditional proper. 
In CJidntltMjytj {jpani*tid t v r i F 1, B, tita tam ade&im 
ttprdk^ycih, Sprijer 3 reads nprafesyoi h «nd renders Would 

1 Sfl emendctl by Whitney orwi Delbruet from arbytemte of you 
Sduofidtr'i teit 

5 iJelbnick, Op, eit* h pp. $eq> 

1 fWfrdh rind Savour it Syntax* [>- Ow. 
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that thou hadst naked the m&tracti™hut I agree with 
bohtlingk 1 m rejecting this rendering. 

The a ho oC the conditional in the case of present unreal 
conditions is not primitive, but follows naturally from the 
in post conditions, just as probably the use of the 
imperfect subjunctive in present Unreal conditions in 
Latin is derived from the use in past conditions, which 
necessarily are unreal. In mirny cases the transition m 
very easy : if in Su&apatiw Hn%httiami r xi, 5 n 3. 13 t ywtl 
mna nd eofepyo milrdha fa vy npa&i'fgtit occurs, the songa 
n ff thou hadst not spoken so, thy bead would hnvr 
fallen 1 ' passes by a natural development info bt I£ thou 
wert not to speak so, thy head would full. "r and even in 
the Brahma rtn literature the Saiapatha Iuls the use: see 
vi, 7, 3, 9; viii, 3, 3 P T. In many passages of the later 
literature either sense will do Ipiifo well, c.g. in the 
passage o£ the Aiknnkda? Jdqi itibhavififad Aratitm 
hrtmtmfit vibketta frrm rrt m^iOftmkirttnn dkurl ndL m arinrj\it. 
the sense may be equally "How coulrl Arucm have become 
the destroyer of the darkness ? M or " How could Arnna 
now l>e ? 1P 

The transfer of the use to the present leads naturally 
to confusion with the optative, an an expression of u 
possible condition, and the optative on its part becomes 
transferred to tho unreal condition, a function which it 
has not in the Vedic language, bo that instances 4 like 
MhL, viii, 70 r 27 r bhmtamrji jye$ha iu ndya yodi haniyah 
him uttumw akffri$yfih* or vii, 72, 7l r yady mani ahum 

1 £I>UG + * 1ST. 

“ Indeed, Whitney, d|k. at., p. ft*!*, cUe* the Ln Lhin reuse from 

thfi flppntha flruhwfftiu. 

0 Ctled by VVliiiMy, lac. ciL 

1 Of. Hultamiim, GrmvmatiKhfM an* dttn M&kdbk&roiry t pp_ :i7 T 
Btfhtllllgfc. ZDHG* S.U, 1ST- 

Cf. Martin vii. M (BtihUingk* Stick*, 3cr, f imm, |>, 2 S 0 ). yadi m 

pranayed Tdju da tufa p rfaWyejr ntandritnb \ sTdt matoipiM 
rfjiritaAiip haiamfim'dh ^gw> Aledliiltithi itnrl ( Im’iiHliibijLi, with the v.L 
iniiAifivryuAl, where the LDiulitian in- 
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ajfldm/am aSakttn rakmne mavm pu#nt##a Pandu- 
jtanettltin mayd fjivpto hkutvd, which are present and past 
conditions respectively, are found, and the conditional can 
alternate with a decidedly future form, nb in v, 48 h 55. 
j t*tdit dra$ta . . . tada yuddhwtfi [tittJd.aratfru 

HoH-zinunn cites also two strange examples from the 
Mrihdbtiilrata where nn uoribt replaces a conditional, viz., 
vin t t>8, 5, ufatyc yoefi ZteitaiWir 7*3/ tiettbp 
fttiah pr&pttfMtani . . . u^tinyamif, and xiii, 1, 12, altayt 
mimirr. fjnmiftrh itifrubhifi, Ic&tyam ubfitivini/aiii ifodi 
piirri iot tvdm mirhihkfift-rknn admJcwim* Neither 
case seems to me very probable : in the latter adrai^trirn 
presents itself as irresistible, for the emu 1 to (trim&fu-m 
wan inevitable, 1 and then a facile conjecture would bring 
-1 r h l . I n t he former cose. 1 4or</»;/<sA is pakeog rap] deal ly 

very easy: it is true that the form mkfrfuti is not found 
and ib irregular., but mApy* occurs in i, 61, 10 ; 

in Brhd.LuthRmanjttrl, ii, 2, 2 r 241; fk*ytit ( in 
ttwmyai m, iv. 40* 39, imd cf. ibid., iii, OH. 

27.-and I have little hesitation in reading w&kpyali. It 
is true that past tense h (imperfect and pluperfect) have 
a marked force in similar conditional sentences in Latin, 
but the evidence in V r odic or Sanskrit is inadequate to 
support such a usage in them. 

A, HeRRIEDALE KEITEL 


The Translation of the terk Hi Ehagavat "■ 

The word 4± Bhfrgavat M is the principal name applied 
by Bhipgavataa to the ^Supreme Deity. It is by origin an 
epithet, and haw a number of allied meanings. Monier- 
Williama* Dictionary gives the following: “posseseing 
fort line, fortunate * prosperous* happ 3 T ; glorious, illustrious, 
divine, adorable* venerable; hoiy. rf 

1 See references* iti my Aifriwyfi Arnpytika, jjp. '245, 24ft. 
s See M JAO-S-, inf, 1 J^ r 142 . 
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As si u:im? of the Deity the question arises whether 
it should "be treated as a proper name, and not translated, 
or whether it should be treated m an iuljectivc\ and 
translated. Most writers on the subject follow the latter 
alternative. Thus, in their translations of the Bhttgavad 
Glttii Gockburn Thompson uses J The Floly Onn fT . Telu,ng 
11 The Deity ”, Barnett " The Lord ”, and Garbo 14 Dor 
Erlmbene". Ouly Govindaearya employs “ £rl Bhagavfm r \ 

All native writers use the word with an underlying 
consciousness of a meaning contained in it, 1 think , 
therefore, that those who translate Follow the right course. 
The question accordingly arises as to what in the bxst 
translation. We should consider, not what is in our 
► pinion the true meaning of the word, but what the 
word, as an epithet, connotes to a Bhagavnta—not what 
it tmgkt to mean to him, but what it mean to him . 
Now the meanings fail into two groups* These deal with 
it, respectively; an qualifying the Deity either all bjec Lively 
or objectively. If He is qualified subjectively, then the 
word most mean '* Blissful h , M Holy ”, or something of that 
kind. If He is qualified objectively, then it must menu 

He Who is biased by others ”, or " He Whom others 
consider as Hbly Ir , and so On* I think tliat Indian ideas 
all follow this latter interpretation, and therefore, in 
dealing with Lhe BMgavataa, after much consideration 
and much vacillation, I have taken to using '■ THE 
AijOEABtH ri m the equivalent, of 11 Bimgavat rf . The 
reELsou for my adopting this translation is that the word 
is ctjTiiulngiculIy connected with hhakta and hfutkt l t and 
that Bhlgavatos are aware of this and by stress upon 
it. For numerous examples from Bhagavatn Sanskrit 
literature see the S^bdakalpadruma e.v. BJmgavadhiuikta* 
That the root idea of the word ** Blmguvat is M Some one 
to be adored ” is borne out by that work anil also by the 
Vat'anpatjfw, both of which., after quoting the verse 
tii^artisya, etc., reproduced below, give as the equivalent 
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nr sum of till the mwiirigB eutftlegiiLHl Similarly, 

in the 4,1th chapter of the Devi-pumtf** (quoted in the 
Devi is called Bhagavati because — 

sivyutz yd sum ih mirrnth bint cai *vtt hhojafe ijftkih 
'fhnhir bkaji T ti &v&ydm r ki Bhagamty " em m *mrta- 

A full account of what the word , " i Bhagavat means, 
to a Bhigavnta will be found in the Vi$uiL Pturim (VI, 
v, t)R tT>. Most of the text ih printed in the notes to 
Wilson s translation* and it is curious that attention ban 
not been more directed lo this important passage. The 
essential part, quoted by .ill BhiLgavataSj ih— 

<tih m ara#ya ^immjraega dharnm^ti ya&uxLb friguJt, 
t ifd}\a-vai ydi cai vti $atpjam p bktt<f & Tl ifl e t 

Thfa is bused on an absurd comparison of hhtujti with 
Mrt<q/ci, but it is valuable as expressing what a Bhagavata 
thought- tin- name implied* In the 71st verse it in said 
that the word iL [jhagavut ** is used in worship (pujdyam 
" Bhttgtmtr ” chuMa/p kriyat* % r \uipaivrlbfik). In the 
77th verse it is specially said to be " the general 
de n on) i nati on qf an ad ora I ile ci hject 1 ' tj tnjy* ipudd r i h 41'i i - 
fHiAhhfi#dmMMi-nvittih) a 14 used in u special signification 
with reference to the Supreme" i,e. us a proper name of 
the Supreme. Jlatna garbling commentary On this passage 
makes the meaning quite clear. 

Fur these reasons I do not think that any adjective 
signifying merely a condition* such us " Blissful or 
" Happy \ indicates correctly the idea felt by Btiagavataa 
in applying the word w Bhagavat to the Supreme* 
[ think we must tise some adjective implying worship, 
mi adoption r due to be paid to Him n and hence, as at 
present advised. I think M AuoltiBU is the most suitable 
word, if, however, a better one is suggested , 1 sliall bt- 
ready to adopt it. These remarks are pttt forth to invite 
i ritidam. The point is not unimportant, and It would he 
well if all scholars could agree upon the same translation. 

mul mm . 
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Tlit; word 11 Bhngtivnt rr is also employed in Buddhist 
theology, but, as this lies outside the region of my studio, 

1 do not venture to make any suggestion in regard to its 
use in that religion. a Buddha "* itself is also, of course, 
an adjective* but in Europe its use as a proper name is 
now so firmly established that it would be hopeless to 
advocate ite translation wherever it occurs. But tin- 4 
general remarks made 111 regard to Jf Bhagavut"" apply 
with equal cogency to it* 

George A. Grierson. 

C\9catKiitw 
If&ttmktr I I T 1900. 


The Modern Indo-Abyak Polite Impebative, 

The origin of the so-called bl Polite Imperative" of 
Hindustani and other cognate languages has never yet 
been definitely deter mined. It usually ends iu iye r as in 
tMirhje, please to kill: but Home times in Hindustani and 
almost always in the western language, iu j je, or 
some similar termination commencing with a /. ns in 
H. dijiijH, please to give: k&ji$£ r please to become, and 
bo on. Lassen [hu*L t pp. 355 ffi) and Trumpp (Sindhl 
Gwimm*ir t p, 268) doubtfully attribute the Forms to 
the Sanskrit Precative, and in this they are followed 
by Beanies (C.G., iii, p. Ill), Hoe rule (£?,£?., p. 340) 
derives the iiff forma from the future, und the jjyeT forms 
from the passive* There is no doubt that the latter i-s 
a possible phonetic equation. The AptibhraiMa Prakrit 
form of dfyate is dijjtti, from which we can at once 
derive dlje or dljiye. 

A suggestion made some time ago by Dr. Konow has 
given me a clue which has led uie to the conviction that 
Lassen's conjecture was right, and that both the h$i and 1 

tlie jitfi forms are derived from the Sanskrit I 1 relative, 4 

A reference to p. 330 of PiscIieFa Prakrit GrtnmiwF 
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will give eiII the necessary materials for coining to a 
conclusion* 

The second peraan singular of the Sanskrit Proeative 
ended m yaa. Thus hk Hyd#, mayst thou be ; dSym, mayxt 
than give ; m-aryn-s, mayst thou kill. In Apjihhrnmsa this 
ya# assumed two forma. Sometime* it became jfiahi and 
sometimes h i ft i. ho that we find forms such as Jtojjuki 
(from bhH*f&#) r nmyat thou he ; dejjahl, mayat thou give: 
and maria hi, may at thou kill* From the first set are 
descended Hindis tAui forms such as htiji. r/e and dljiye, 
while, from the second, we have forms such m mdr'nj& 

Thin explanation does not account for a few forms of 
common occurrence which are usually looked upon as 
polite imperatives with special idiomatic meanings. Such 
are Marathi -ttihauaje, that is to say, videlicet; -pu/j it 
is necessary; Gujarati JoiyE> it is necessary; Hindustani 
vhdhiyiy It Is necessary; and jtlaiye in phrases such as 
kyt r jfijtiyp ki r how does one know that ? 

Here I think that Hoerule's explanation gives the right 
rlut These are not imperatives or preentives* but arc 
simple present passives, the derivation of which offers no 
difficulty, while their modern forms happen by accident 
to coincide with those of the modem polite imperatives 
These passive* are common in EAj&sthanl, and in the 
Aryan languages of the Himalaya, in the ease of all 
transitive verbs. As passives ;— 


mhttnfijf means literally "it is said 
ffdfiijiandjoiye mean literally “ it is looked after”. 
rhiih'itffi means literally ” it Lh desired '": and 
tya janiye ki means ■ what is known that " or "how is 
it known that " f 

Georhe A. GrterhON. 


L-AKJEELttV. 

Ntiitmlit r 31 1 U*09 
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Indonesian Alphabets 

On p. US of the Seff/rt of tfui (Jmnmittrc tm fhr 
Ortfaniwttimi of Qrienttd Studio hi London ( 1900 ) 
I notice the statement that " the people of the Malay 
Archipelago in venturi nine different written characters 
before their general conversion to Maliomctianisin'. 

This is; a curious survival (or revival) uC an exploded 
idea. Its original Author, I believe* was John Crawfunh 
who maintained it unswervingly', from the first of his 
works (.ffwrfory u/ the Indian A'ivkipdago t 1820, voL n, 
pp. 75 saq, i to the hist iDewriftfive Dirtioiwrtf * f the 
Indian l*h*nd# % INi-iii, jh tit l In this respect ho was 
like the Bourbons, he learned nothing and Forgot nothing. 

As a mutter of fact, the Indonesian alpluitata an- of 
Indian origin. Half an hour's study of Holies TnM nm 
f.fotd- t it Xteit 'i'd ndr«rfit' Atphfihrttni (1882) and Kern's 
co 111 niCTit aiy tl iereoii f Ecu e B ij&r&Qe tot d* 1\ * It i <t *tf n t pit >■ ** 
run Ni'df-1'hm.ihwth Indie, Bijth\ tot tb 1 Tttrtl- I Irtitd- 
u VMenkttndt van Xtdeidawl^h-Indie\ 4" VoI;t., vi t 
p. VS& aec|. 1 will suftiee to convince anyone of the relation¬ 
ship of these scripts inter ** and their common descent 
from [in etirly .South ! 11 -! 1 1 in i nrm of alphabeL 

L\ i\ Bidden. 


Who i.s the Author of the DijvaxikarikXs i 

The learned editors of the Kanjtt mdLh Mahaimhopa- 
dhj’aVA Pandit Duigf&nraa&d anil Mr. KAshiuath Pam In rnu^ 
Pa tab, were the first to remark the drsti action between .the 
Dkvainta and the Vftt ikdra Anandavardhana, which 
was not carefully noted or was even forgotten by writers 
like Jay uniting the cuinnientator nn Ruyyakaw Alaipiar ft- 
xtirwavii (p. 119, KaityamaM edition of the AlrupJtdra- 
sarvaxm). Mferoma{u and Abhinavagupta generally dia- 
UnguMi carefully between the two. Dr, Jacobi of Bomi 
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bn 3 also takeu up tliis important question in liis Intro¬ 
duction to the translation of the DStvtinyaltJcii {pp. 14—I8i; 
but he has not come to any conclusion tvs to who composed 
the Kdriku*. although he thinks he may place the author 
of these Kdrika* nl*mt S30 A.D., or more than a full 
generation after Udbhata Rhntta, the author of the 
Ail >>yahi *> itSriwwidi'asn ipiji'i.tho , who ill ch, vi, 17 of the 
Mime work proiion need Rasa to be the soul of poetry 
{UW?T H^rn^sTT ■ The writer ol 

this note thinks that the author tan be tiscod, as may l*e 
fwstii fruin the following considerations. 

The Dhwutyahiki:* is otherwise called tii^l^nFTF 
wmT^TIT: (MS. tt) and (MS- **>. as can In* 

seen from the variants given in the footnotes of tin* 
Dhiftinyalaku <p. 59. Kamjamald). Anf rechfs 
C\t/aU>gt>rtiin gives the additional title 
Xow we know that- the titles of commentaries end in 
wit*, TT^tu. H^nr. ^ftrar, etc., and they are esplaiiied 
as W tfd T«Wt*b Tifmii or ^ 

(or ^vrErr' Tfd h?! 4: ur " r ctCr J " 

fjiiite natural, since the commentaries an- canfii<lercd as 
mediums «f help (or 1 Hilfirauttel" as the German scholar 
Ciiil these). Can we explain those titles similarly, then ' 
The third line in tlie penult, verse of the D hyanijulfth u 

runs thus; OTT#i 

which helps us to explain ^TRn^fT^ and »s *** 

or I But how shall we explain 

Wo find the last verso thus :— 

IT( E irraifTTffa , rt 

qfTqfrfijtri I 

nt- 

if?r jrfvTnfap*™ ■ 

The thin! line of this verse, too. may solve the riddle 
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which we find it dots*. Wa find that Anaiiduvardhana 
expounds the truth a Incut (or nature of) good poetry 
{ i iu order to make l ist* (from ohecurity) 

(lit. " to obtain rise” (from obscurity) for Sohrdaya), 
May not, thru,. mean “ commentary which 

illumines the poet ,f (be. his work, vLc. the 

Dfo'anikarUaia, which A nandavardhana reclaimed from 
death due to obscurity I ( 

Further, we find that Abhinavngupta, the commentator 
»u the Bfojtinyiiloku. is also not negligent in mentioning the 
j ui11lor of tlIB Dh tHt uytihifot,. In his benedJcto ty stanza - - 

fawrwrn*rrr*rf?T ^ i 
Aiinni^ftirr^nnwTmm h*t 

f^ijwTJT :*tj u 

Ahliiiiiivaguptii in this beautiful verse, which defines 
poetry as Shakespeare docs in his play A Midtmwiirwr 
JUTuf/U'* Drca m (*■ The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling," 
etc.) makes u bow to the piet *TS^i| who 

WiLs tile first to propagate, or publish, the novel (or 
marvellous) truth about poetry nni^ IHRlfJI.b 

The concluding verse about the DhnnujabA-it, rjuoted 
Jiltove, shows that this truth dashed on the minds of those 
whose minds were ripe hy consideration of poetry before 
the MmiiiMm, but then it again disappeared iHofl l^tfTT- 

*r:»j 

The word HTT^^T in the title, as given by the valuable 
MS, JI is very important, aa it occurs not only in the 
title of Abilinavagnptas commentary, which is called 
but also uoctira in the title of Bhatta- 
nay aka's work Snluyn/hir^im, which Dr* Jacobi, on the 
authority of some MSS. perhaps, calls in hi» 

Introduction to his tmnsiatiou of the Dhavtujaldx (p. 12). 
This work was shown to he a criticism on the Bkvanyalokxi 
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in my pa pm 1 un " What it the Jrdujifltiflfipotwt ! (JR AS,, 
April, L9Q9}. Mahinaabhatta in his Vyaktivivekn (eh. i, 
v. 4) refers to this work of Biiatt.ituftyttku i 
vfc tffl La. he feels 

unable to criticise the Jfhvanij&lok ft properly, since he Hj*h 
not seen the of Bhattanfiynka. 

V. V, SovANL 


I Hit Ail IM H. ADHAM 

In continuation of Mr, Beveridge’s note (JR AS., 190i>, 
p. 7 fi I) my recent studies enable me to say that the subject 
of Colonel Hanna's picture, which had been erroneously 
interpreted as being "Angels ministering unto Christ", 
was ipiite it commonplace topic for the artistn of the Indu¬ 
ce raian or Mughal school, anil was treated by them with 
L'insiderable variation of detail. 

I have noticed tin 1 following instances ■— 

BJf. A fid. llj.tf, folio SO. — Ibrahim h. Adlrnni is 
approached by four angels on foot bearing vessels of food, 
but there are no dying angels, and the discontented darvish 
is lacking. The scenery in umung hi 11a, The picture dates 
fioiu the eighteenth century, and belonged to Sir Elijah 
Impey, The label is Tomnr P&djK&h Sultan Adhnn 
Naimb Musajffkr Jung. 

Johnson Collection, I.O., BL vi. No. 5,—Here, too, the 
visiting angels are four in nundier. The dervish site 

sulking in the mouth of a cave, 

HmL, lit ach; t No. i.—Five angels standing, two flying, 
and the dervish in the right-hand coiner, 

Collation of C. Eerctdes Read. Several variants, 

some with the saint’s name appended. 

In all cases the traditional likeness of Ibrahim is 
preserved, and any picture dealing with the legend ran 

be instantly recognised, whether In Wiled or not, 

Vincent A, Smith. 


tr I3 r 1909* 
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Tasudeva of Pan i xi TV, iii, 08 

Iu Part IV of JR AS. for 1SJ0!) (p. 1122) Dr. Grierson, 
inferring to a previous note of Professor Kielhom {Part II 
ol JR AS. tor lUOft, pp. 502 rt. I. states the Professor's view 
to be “ that Patarijali therefore imp lies that here the word 

* ' 'tsuJevii is merely an ordinary proper name, ami is not 
the name of a god ". This does not appear to me to be 
Unite what Professor Kielhom says. For his words m-i 
“the word indeed conveys an honorific sense, but would 
lie equally applicable to a human being Professor 
Kifilhorn, here, does not deny its applicability to a divine 
being; but it must lie confessed that the trend of hi* 
argument is towards making out Vasudeva to l w An 
ordinary individual. For he says (Vasudfiva) «» the 
proper name of an individual called Vitsndeva 

In either case the word, ■ tatrabhnvatali,’ by which 

* saitynaisha ’ is followed, does not in the least suggest 
that the personage denoted by the proper name is a divine 
being". Neither does it, 1 assert, suggest that he was 
not a divine being: and this is plain from Dr. Kiel boms 
own statement that the word is equally applicable to 
» human being. ■■ Equally " with whom ? It must U- 
"equally ' with divine beings. And certainly the word 
” t&tmhhnvat means 'respected , "revered", * worshipful , 
and may be applied to men as well as gods. And in the 
very passage in Potaiijali, with which Professor Kielhom 
compares the Vasudeva passage, « totrahhavatnlt ” is 

of Prajapati. who is called 11 Sarva ”, i.c. « all .ftajapnti 
ran be “all" only in the sense that he is tile material 
cause f of nil that exists. This sense & assigned 

to PataDjali's words “ TnmifrT: by Kaivafa. 
Prajapati therefore is the creator, and to him is applied 
the epithet “ tntnihbavafali ”, Why not, then, may tlw 
Kume expression be understood to imply that Yusudevn 
was a god or a divine being t 
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I do agree with Professor Ki el horn in thinking that 
the correct reading is " tatrabhavatab", and not “tatra- 
bhagavatelj ” t winch I accepted on a former occasion on 
the evidence of the Benares edition, But- " tfitrabhnval 
is applicable equally to gods and men, Pataujali himself 
having used it in the east of the god Praia put i. 

In all the passages. containing forms of tin- word 
«tatrnhliavat" inferred to by Professor Kiel horn, except 
three, the grammatical connexion gives the substantives 
which arc qualified by the epithet "tatrabliavat", In 
two of these three, the wording of both of which is 


| the grammatical connexion does not bring 

out the substantive qualified by the epithet, and the tens* 
is: "Tills is the name of the worshipful.” Thus stated, 
the WO rd “worshipful ' indicates one who is pre-eminently 
worship fill, i.e. a god- In the passage under P. TV, ii, 25, 
Praj&puti is mentioned as equivalent to feu : bat in 
entmann with another argument* and not will, that 
Which ends with And this mention 

enables ns to determine in the manner indicated above 
who it is that is meant, by the epithet * wo.oliipful" 
not followed by any substantive. If the general epithet 
- worshipful** thus indicates a god in this passage, there 
i* every reason for understanding that that expression 

indicates a god in the VtondWa piissag. t IV , ju, 98). 

Vasudvva is here associated with Arjuna, and in the 
whole literatim- in which they so associated Vosudeva 
ia the name of a divine Iwing. And the traditional inter¬ 
pretation of Pataiijuii’s passage is tlmt by " Utrabhu vata » 
is meant such a Mi* The instance from the Kwi.ka. 
which I Found out for myself when Professor hiclhorn s 
note first appeared, has already been gi'en y 11 |f *' 
Kaiyiita's explanation is fww: WW^f*** T% 

ic- the sense k, Vfcmde™ is to « 
understood as a certain itiml deity winch if the 
supremo soul. The - talmhhavatah ■ necurrmg « the 
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third passage is taken 1>y Professor Kid horn as used in 
an ironical sense, Put even hero, since it is used without 
a substantive, " Lcitmhlmvntrdji ” is understood by Nngfyi- 
bh&tta in Iris explanation of Kaiyata's comment on 
Pfcfaajali’ii text at? equivalent to Is vain. or God. Ttfvara, 
is supposed to have taken upon himself the r$* of an 
opponent of the Vedas to delude the Duityas, and to have 
uttered the verse quoted by Fntuiijnli 1 Thus in all the 
three passage* in which a tatnibhavatab + is not fallowed 
by a Hubrttanti ve t ie* in itself used substantively, the sense 
is M of God, or a God ", on the evidence of Patafljali 
himself, Kaiyata, and NagQjibhatUL 

Patafijali, for these reasons, and on his evidence Panini 
also, may be safely taken to speak of Yaaudtiva oh a divine 
being, I understood them in this sense in an article 
I wixite formerly \ and propose so to understand them 
in writing a work for the Grumlri^ which I intend 
doing if my eyesight h restored 

R. iL Bhaximukab. 


Vasloeva ov Pax ini 

When taking part in the joint discommon, which endued 
in Connexion with the papers which Messrs, Grierson and 
Barnett read at Oxford (September, 1908), at the Congress 
i.f E History of Religions ", I mentioned what lh. Grierson 
hart now published in the JBAS, (11109, p, 11E2), I quoted 
then from memory the two Sutras, one relating to Run 
and the other relating to Bum and cited the following lin»- 
from Kdiikd Vrltll: Na eutra Bun-Bufiorviieso vidyate 
kimarUrntn Y&f-mdeva grahaiinm, etc, 

1 ^ tKitlhctfii B ocL, woL i P j>. 3H MUM 111 ri \ 

KnSy. WrpftfT Tfa I I Xhg s ■ 

iwr^^fci i ur% wrai Tfinm: i fqn f p maSre 
i wfwrfl^ 
aqlfwftfii * ?* imrarf^wnf: » 
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Grierson was at the ifoitsiitl discussion. 

But I fear he soon forgot what I stated ; and so it is 
that he has not mentioned in Ids note that I had pointed 
out that the Sutra of Perdu i referred to does not relate to 
Knsnu. _ 

in the year 1905 ( AMHi 1*U Era )- J P ubb8hed 

an elaborate paper in the well-known Bengali Journal 
Pra>u#i (pp. Ill et seq.) to establish the point that even in 
the middle of the second century B.C., Kr?na -a god of 
the Ahhlras—was not being worshipped as a deity by t he 
high-class Aryans. The SutrHa referred to above have 

been fully discussed in that paper. 

At the' same time 1 must assert (as l did when I took 
part in the discussion 1 have spoken of at Oxford) that we 
can get enough material, even in the Vwlas, to prove tliat 
«religion of love" has been in existence in India from the 
remotest antiquity. Beside* the text I cited at Oxford 
from memory. I refer readers to those Riks of the Rigveda* 
where a god has been worshipped as a father, and ha* 
been stated to bear love towards the worehippere-the 

__ ; i a - i 31-10 ; i, 31—14: i.31-111; etc,, etc. 

sons: e.L r .—i r 1_il i t* 1 IWl 1 ,, 

B. C. MaSsUMDAU. 

UAtjCDTTrlu 

ffiortuiher 10, 1!M1- 


JfuTE UX THE A WOVE 

1 regret that, when writing the note referred to by 
Mr Mazumdar, I I tad no recollection of the remarks mode 
by him at the Oxford Congress. Poshly this was d<ic 
to my not immediately recognising EM »™ " 
the forms ban and to* U I 

he was referring to cud I «bould certa n i 

| Lave taken an early opportunity of drawing attention 
to his Observations, for the matter » o| considerabU- 
iiuportance in fixing the dates of the rehgious history oi 
India. 1 have not had ,ui opportunity of i-eadmg the 
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article in the Pr*rnUt mentioned by him, ottH mnst 
therefore leave its discussion In other, and more competent, 
hands. 

[ quite agree with Mr. M&zumdat that in ilie Rtf Tgrfu 
there are several hymns which contain *enti«n‘ntrf that 
it If? difficult to distinguish froni hhaHi He will find thb 
point discussed by me on p 2W of the Indian Ardiqunrif 

for 1908. 

In conclusion. way I giw voitL- Lu the satisfacrti^ii which 
will be felt by all Htndentw of the RhJtgavatJi religion M 
the news that Professor Rhund&rknr looks forward to 
completing his long-pro miNtd contribution on the IJhakti- 
ttiavgit to the G-mndri&& tier hidf^Arlmh+n Philology 
mid Atferhimskuudt\ His paper read in 1881* at the 
Vienna (Mental Congress opened the way for all mh- 
sequent researches iti tie- subject, and no one is so fitted 
to complete the edifice, of which the foundations wen- 
then bo well and truly livid, as Its learned and generous 
author. 

GEOKfJE R. GutERSOX, 

CAauuatLKr. 

X&trmhfr #1. IEWjH, 


Burma Society 

This Society ban been in existence for some four years, 
but Its aim and work are still but little known m this 
country or in Burma. Its objects are— 

1. To form all Harmons m EnghiJid, and all interested 
Id Buraia, into one united body ; 

To provide a common meeting-place in London for 
members of the Society : 

8. To assist* with information and advice, all Burmuns 
who may 1 m? in England p or about to came to Eng]and ■ 
4 - To maintain a Magazine, to be called “ The Journal 
of tha Burma Society ,h ; 
o. To further the into rests of Burma generally. 
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Mainly through its imrinrumentality PiH has hew 
substituted for Latin. for Burmese students, m tin: 
Previous Examination at Cambridge: and the Society 
has under its consideration at present the desirability 
of raising List- i post ion of the extension of University 
Local Examinations to Burma, as well as tbe establish¬ 
ment of a residential club for Burmese students arriving 
in England. 

Tilt first number of the Journal of the Society, dealing 
with educational and social movements, will be published 
abort ly. 

Information about the Society can lie obtained from the 
President, Mr. E- J. Colston, I.C.S, 30 Clarendon Court, 
Mania Vale, W. p or from the Treasury Mr. M. de Z 
Wic k remasi ugl ie, Cecil House, Hoi born Viaduct, L.C, All 
Burmese students, and English gentlemen on leave from 
Burma, or interested in Burma, are eligible as members of 
the Society, 


Note. A comm unicat ion from Professor Jacobi, iu 
reply to bis critics in the October Journal, was received 
too fete for insertion. It will appear in the April Number. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 


TTistorv ok In pi a fob Senmjii Clashes. I’iirt I - 
The Hindu Feiuod, By E. Mabsden. pp. 33!. 

Mnumilkm ir Co. 

Hi 1 . Morsden’s work claims respectful notice as a leamfid 
aiul moat conscientious summary of modem knowledge 
concerning pre-Muhammadan rndia, in wlitcli a high 
standard of accuracy lias been sought and attained 
There are, of course, some slips, but. uo book of the kind 
ever can be immaculate, mid the emirs are remarkably 
lew. Sir. ilaiwden avowedly writes " for schoolboys and 
nor for scholars ", being guided by the syllabus prescribed 
in slightly variant forms by the Indian Universities, He 
says that recently the standard lias been mined con¬ 
siderably and the amount of detail required largely 
increased. His book seems to me to err in giving far 
too much detail, an amount beyond the currying capacity 
of even a young Hindu’s memory. Hardly anything is 
passed over, and had I the misfortune to be an Indian 
schoolboy I should feel very sorry for myself if f were 
expected to remember particulars alioiit Kakatiyns, Eastern 
Guug&s, and innumerable other local dynasties. But, 
supposing such detail to lie demanded by some of the 
University authorities, the student attempting to master 
it will Jind a safe guide in Mr. Marsdem My second 
general orithjisiii is, that there is rather too touch apt < u 
liitxve ethnology*, a subject 111 adapted, 1 think, fur 
schoolboys. 

As always happens, vowel-marks are frequently mis¬ 
placed, and other small errors in spelling occur. Passing 
over such matters, it may be well to notice certain 
passages which will require correction in a new edition. 
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It is fc I believe n menam error (p* 2U) to follow Sir EL 
Ftisley in placing Dm vidian# in Horfchem India. The 
A#ok& inscriptions an- not written in Pali tp. So), in the 
sense usually attributed to that term. It iw not quite 
correct to write 1 Taxi I a or Taksha-sila (now Rawalpindi f 1 
i p. I H). Fatal iputm titood on the Son, not on tin- Gauge# 
ip. 123). Pushya-gupfea was not 11 the kings brother-in- 
law 3 * (p. 124?3. Professor Kb;] horn corrected that trana- 
Utiom The named o! this Kanauj kings were Ohukrayqdlui. 
and Ind ray uilha. compounds of aiftaUm, l± weapon/ 1 and 
not Cliakm-yuddha and Xndra-yuddlm (pp. 22" > 232 ). 
I uni not aware of any reason for regarding the Audtir&a 
or Andhrus u# " <m Aryan tribe " ip. 243)* Chimdrugupta 
J7n.it r^a ip. 244 1 is an obvious slip. There is no authority 
for the assertion that “ Banavaai k mentioned by Asoka 
hi hi# inscription# ip. 254). The reference to the Vatsjm 
Ip. 26&) i# erroneous; the king conquered wt^ Vn tea raja 
i ■ urjaru 

A book which presents no mistakes worse than those 
noted deserves the highest commendation lor its laborious 
accuracy. Even if it should prove to be too elaborate for 
schoolboy# it will have permanent value as a scholarly 
short history for independent students. 

v. a, a 

October 5 + vm. 


DicmoK-VAmE i>es Fokaies Cltknives ues CARAcriMa 
r KixiiLs. Par Staxlsca# Mu lot, Lieutenant de 
Vainscau- Faria: Ernest Leiroux, Editenr, ISJG9. 

" Li MS. Oui. j* Sin* lire In Iettre inuulik* t niiLi? je n'ni *a rt|^rendm 
VwEriture. ri 

The importance of an acipiaintauce with the cursive 
forms uf the Chinese written character was recognized at 
a comparatively early period. Already in Dr, Morrison's 
great dictionary of the Chinese luugnage, the publication 
of which was completed before l825 r we Hud an extensive 
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„ collect ion of these Fornix In ISO 1 R* J. de St. Aukire mid 

W, R Grocue veldt, pupils o£ the well-known pioneer in 
Japanese studied, Dr* Hofliuami, brought nut at Amsterdam 
A Aft tnual i>/ Oh i new Rutin i wj-h a ml Writ tug, 1 1* ill ry 
if* it in ii#ert in japan. It was divided into two part*, 
the tirst containing £l square characters w arranged according 
to the rad [cal h, with the corresponding cursive forms: 
while in the second part were presented the cursive forms, 
arranged according to the shape of the first and last 
strokes, either of the whole character or of one of the 
t’laments, radical and phonetic, «f which it is composed. 
In this way the characters dealt with were distributed 
under sixty-six classes. The scheme was not carried out 
quite Cim.s= Intently, because the authors did not always 
know which was in reality the first stroke, and it i tin he 
have been difficult to apply with certainty of a correct 
reatfi To the student in Europe who found himself in 
the presence oF a text in cursive writing it may perhnpa 
have proved useful, but to the learner who resided in 
China or Japan its utility watt less marked, inasmuch as 
he would only have to refer to any ordinarily well-educated 
Chinese or Japgn&ga in order to obtain Immediately the 
answer to h m question, what is the corresponding square 
character. 

Cursive writing in China (and Japan) is usually called 
It sing or t&ao (ghi or &u) according as it departs more or 
less from this standard form usually employed in printed 
But in practice Ehk distinction is not observed. 
A document may be written partly in the one and partly 
in the other, according to the caprice of the u&Uigr&phist- 
In a well-known Japanese dictionary, the Sfmhsd Jihikii or 
Dictionary of the True and Hasty Character# > dr*t engraver! 
on blocks In 1707 and reissued in 1820. the greater part 
of the forms given arc hsi-ng-shn (tjw-tiko) t and the com¬ 
pilers of the work Ju.hL referred to followed the same 
practice. Sq that a help to the study of the Chinese 
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character, ns nn*d m both countrit'- in ordinary corre¬ 
spondence, i.e the *h». was still wanting. 

T1il j work of M- Mil lot shows a remarkable ttdvab.ce mi 
that of Ills predecessors, and is calculated to stimulate the 
study of these forms, which lifts been a omul deal ncstnet.il 
by students of Chinese, He relates in his preface that 
iu nr>00, after the capture of the T&ku forts on the 
17th June, a latter was intercepted which was addressed 
ton Chinese admiral, then a prisoner on one of tlm foreign 
men-of -War. Not even the Japanese officers were able 
decipher it. but the author was enabled, by the study 
which he had made of cursive writing, to furnish, though 
with some difficulty, the desired interpretation. His 
dictionary contains far more Ixtw ahu than that already 
mentioned, and in arranged on a letter system, since, 
instead of endeavouring to refer the characters to their 
titst and last strokes. Ire class ides them by the form of their 
most prominent parts. It contains altogether 72oft cursive 
forms, some of them duplicate variations, connideriibly 
mOre than are in common use, which may safely l«- 
esti mated at not more than 2000 in number. These 
characters, with tlieir corresponding "square” forms, 
occupy the first 1 1 ft pngtw, They are succeeded by twenty 
tobies, of which the first ten give characters classified in 
their entirety, as not being easily decomposed into two 
parts, the second ten supplying those of which the radical 
is at once distinguishable from the phonetic. A careful 
study of these tables ought to enable tho student to find 
the corresponding square form of any cursive character 
he meets with. On p. 136 the author 1ms thought it 
necessary to set forth the Japanese fat no. analysed in the 
same fashion as the Chinese cursive diameters. This 
seeius rather superfluous, since the whole number, including 
variants of the hmujuna, is nut greater than can be learnt 
by heart in a fortnight. These are succeeded by various 
useful tables calculated to assist the decipherer, and at 
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p. 107 wilt Ik* found an instructive example of the method 
to be followed in using the dictionary. 

It is impossible to withhold u tribute or hearty appre¬ 
ciation of the untiring labour devoted hy tin* author to 
the compilation of this work, which cannot fail to be of 
the greatest assistance to students either of Chinese or 
Japanese who may wish to complete their knowledge 
of the written language of those tongues, though it is 
sincerely to be hoped they may never be confronted with 
ji tusk similar to that which, tw lie has told ns in his 
preface, he encountered on an occasion ..f the liveliest 
interest to the forces of civilization. 

Erxekt Sitow. 


l'[IE Srtiiroiw * OL' FinnCsi, translated from the Persian 
by Alexander Rooerh, M.K.A.S, Tmndon: Clmpinan 
mid Hall, 1007. 

lain afraid that the Shaltn&im never null be popular 
in the West. Fh'dusi was a great genius, mid some of 
his tales ore us exciting and os well told os those rehearsed 
bv Ulysses to the Phunidans, but for Western readers 
they lack the charm of association. For Persians and 
Orientals generally the work will always have a charm, 
and there arc many lines in it which haunt their memories 
and are often quoted by them. Thus we find Babor, on 
the eve of his battle with ttfinfc Sanga, quoting to Ids 
officers the couplet which says 

"if I die famous, ’tis well 
A name 1 must have, for my liody is Heath s . 

and Jahangir, in his Memvir*, quotes, after Sa'di, a couplet 
from I raj's pathetic appeal to his brothers, and w hie It lias 
ln*en thus rendered by Sir William Jones 

" Ah’ spare yon eiuiuet, rich in hoarded grain, 

11 lives with pleasure, and it dies with pain.' 

Su‘di invokes a blessing upon Finlusi h tomb for this 
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couplet, and« indeed, it might well l>c ft motto fur tSa.- 
Society for r 1 ^■ Prevention! of Cruelty to Animals. 

BiiL to Western readers the Sk&hitlLmu luutit aeem 
somewhat dell and tedious. Aa Turner-Maean justly says ; 
M The principal defect of the poem, and that with which 
mnsi others are connected, is its intolerable length.' 1 To 
my thinking the mast living of all Fitdfasi’s verb's is 
Ms mi the on MiihiiiLiEi of Ghazni. It has come straight 
from the heart rtf the indignant poet, and is :.is spirit rd 
jls anything in Pope, or in By mu's EwfUxh flan l w an*! 
Scotch Rtwimvara. In the Shtlfindma itself the most 
Interesting passages are those which contain Firdusi's 
reflections on life. Ids allimons to himeolf, and his lament 
fur his son. There is also 11 striking passage in which 
Khuarni assigns his reasons for refusing to give to his 
father-in-law. the Emperor of Constantinople, the sacred 
relic of the True Cross, which was said to be in his 
Treasury. 

Mr. Rogers lias made a gallant attempt to introduce 
I'irdnsi to English readers. His translation is much 
closer to the original than Joseph Champions, and it 
covers much more ground. It scums, however, to Ik- 
li mistake for anyone who is not a master of metre 
to try to combine literalness with an observance of the 
exigencies of rhyme. To borrow a phrase of Lord Derby's, 
the result commonly Is to make a butch. The line by 
line and 1111 rhymed version by Mr, S. Robmsnn of the 
episode of 7A\ and Rfid&bah is more dignified and gives 
i, better idea of the original than Mr. Rogers* rhymed 
couplets. Perhaps the most valuable part of Mr. Holers' 
IhxjIe is the prose abstracts which fill up the gaps in 
his translalEou. 

In some instances Mr. Rogers has. I think, mistaken 
the meaning of the original, Fur example, at p, 2S a after 
w rongly styling ZobAk Bilvaranp, instead of Rewaifisf ! 
has the lines'— 
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■■ And lie two pnitn of ev'iy day would ride. 

And not for vengeance sake, but in pure pride. 

Is not the poet's meaning rather that " day and night 
two squadrons (or. perhaps, two-thirds) (of Zoliilk a 10,000 
Arn.li steeds) were kept in saddle, not for war. but for 
display"? The phrase r?tl Ixthralt seems to me to refer 
to cavalry, and not t." the portions of day and night- 

If so, the lines arc an Oriental pandfeJ to those iu Tkr 

Lrty of the fW Minstrel, which, in describing the custom 
of Branksouie Kail, say— 

Thirty steeds both fleet and wight 
Stood saddled in stable day and night. 

However, Mr. Rogers’ version has the support of Mold, 

who translates, “11 etait jour et mi it presque toujour* 

h eheval pour acquerir dii pouvoir, maiw non pour fain/ 
dumal” According to Noldeke, Mahl wan "tain strengar 
PhilologB ", and mode many lingual ami metrical mistakes. 
Still, I hesitate tu set up lav view against two such 
authorities as Mold and Rogers, mid must leave the point 
in doubt. The passage will be found at p. 22 of Turuer- 
M it can's edition. [Here I may express my regret that 
Captain Tiuner-Macnn’s name has no place in Buck la mbs 
DtHwnnt'if of Indian Itia/ftt/ihy.] 

In the prose abstract at p. G2 Mr. Rogers speaks of 
Minuchihr as being the son of I raj, but avoi ding to 
Fird usi i Macau, p. 70) he was Tmj a grandson. His mother 
was 1 raj’s posthumous daughter by .Mali Afrid. and wm* 
tiiven in marriage by her grand lutlier, hariiliin.to Pashang, 
who watt Faridiin’s brother’s sou- Such also is the state¬ 
ment of U llerbelot, s.v. Mrmougpher, though the Rau/Jitn-a- 
Safa saya tliat Minnchihr wem really the son of lraj. 

At p. 72 Rudaliah's maids ure represented as taunting 
her with having fallen in love with a man whom her own 
father had east away. But for ■* thy " we ought to read 
'his", the allusion lieing to Sam’s having exposed hie 
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hjii Zal on Mount El bur?, (aa Macao, p H U3). At p. 77 
.Mr. Rogers represents the falcon's remark about the t;-ggs 
as ttsintdligiUte, but is it not explicable by the double 
meaning of the Word for egg (kJia yah), and is not this 
I low Mold understood it (see Macau, p. lift)? In the 
same jmge of Mr Hoggs’ translation ZhVx Turkish boy is 
represented n.n saying, . " The brave man looks for virtue 
in bis wife, etc., but does lie nut rather mean that 
il wim man abstains from marriage 3eat his wife should 
have a daughter t He is chaffing the girls who try to 
make out Unit Rudnbuh is superior to ZfiJ (see Macon, L&) r 
The boy is joking, but he expresses n sentiment current 
in his time and country, for when Mehrab hears from Jos 
wife about Rildahah's having fallen in love with Zal ho 
laments that he did not cut his daughters head off m soon 
as she was bom, and says his present trouble is the result 
of his not having followed the custom of Ids ancestors 3 
See Rogers., p. 01. and Macau, p. I32 T 
At p. £7 Mr. Rogers has the couplet- 

iJ They come tu him and with ti smile disclose 
From his own fortune there have come two foes." 

To this he adds the note: “This is a literal translation, hut 
the pasiaige is unintelligible,* The meaning, however, 
seems to be plain enough. Sfini, the father of ZaJ, object 
tu the marriage of Zal and Rtidahnh on the ground that 
they arc opposite elements or substances (gvluir, which 
does not mean gems here), like tire ;ind water, ZfiJ being 
a Persian and n servant of Minuddhr and Riidfibuh 
being n daughter of Mehrab, who if* an Arab and a 
descendant of Zobfttp The astrologers, however, come to 
him smiling, and tell hint that two foes linve, by good 
fortune, been united with nno another, The result will 
be glorious, for Rustam will be bom of the marriage. 
Mehrnh made n similar objection to the marriage, when 
talking to Ids wife Slndokht T to which she made the 
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sensible reply that Fariduu had eh wen wives lor his sons 
out of Arabia. The remark of tin astrologer* is to bo 
found in Turner-llaean's edition, p. 127, but it is omitted 
in Molil both in the text and the translation. At p. 188 
Mr. Rogers soya of Rustam— 

• That if upon a atone lie down would sit 
Both of his feet at onto would sink in it. 

From that day," ftc. 

But what Firdusi says is that. Rustam was so strong and 
ponderous tliat when he walked his feet pierced the stones. 
This strength (ror r not nc> was such an inconvenience to 
him that be prayed Clod to diminish it. 


Gazetteer tit' the Hazaea Disinter (1907), By H. D. 

WaUSOS, Civil Service, Settlement (Miicer. London: 

Chat to & Windus, 1908. 

Apparently this volume on Hazara is a private issue of 
the official gazetteer recently compiled by Mr. Watson, 
with the addition of some lifty-four illustrations. 

The original series of district gazetteers, of which the 
compilation began about forty years ago, varied greatly 
in quality; not only when comparing those of one 
province with another, but cue district volume with 
another belonging to the same province. We bad the 
well-ordered, lint dry, lucidity of Sir W Hunters Bengal 
scries; the over-elaboration of Mr, Atkinson in one ia , 
followed by perfunctory official task-work in the con¬ 
cluding half, of the (then) X.W.P. volumes; and the 
almost perfect work turned nut for Bombay under the 
inspiration of the late Sir James Campbell, Out of all 
the provinces the gazetteers of the Foniob district* were 

beyond uanipjirifsDii tlie ’tforst, ^ 

If what ill*. Watson has produced on Hazara is to be 
taken os an average specimen of the revised district 
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gazetteers for the ntw N„W. Frontier province and the 
Fanjab itself* a welcome change has been effected. The 
several subjects Irnve been well chosen, so os to cover the 
whole ground ; while their treatment is well balanced, 
each subject obtaining a due allotment of spice. We 
have a descriptive chapter, then chapters on the people, 
the economic condition, revenue and administration* and 
the history of the district Separate chapters are allotted 
to several important aspects of that history, which differ 
very widely from each other: (1) The Hazara Frontier; 
(2) Feudal Ta nival and the Family of Amb; and (3) The 
Kagan Valley, Then follow the UMUid place directory, seven 
appendices, thirteen selected official tables of statistics P and 
a glossary of vernacular terms. Altogether we have a com¬ 
plete and satisfactory account of this interesting region. 

The early history ie given with fair fullness, though 
T daresay for that period mare Information could lue added 
by patient expert research. But the Sikh period (18] 8-4?) 
in admirably dealt with* Best of all is the account of our 
early occupation of the country; comprising the doings of 
James Abbott, who lie longs to the heroic age of Anglo- 
Indian history. Such a man was perhaps bound to suffer 
the fate of heroes when times of quiet return. He was 
superseded in IS52 (partly by his? own fault), and in 1896 
passed away almost forgotten at the age of 89. 

The tribal history, which is mo*t important in a 
district like Hazara, is gone into with the requisite detail 
There are man}’ admirable photographs of tribal groups 
Utmuuzais, A wans. Mislnvnnis, Kagan Gnjara, ITasjinzuis 
Swatlii.s. But tin* most charming feature of the book is 
tin: many photograph* of beautiful scenery, A man who 
has passed all has service in the ordinary districts of the 
Gongetic plain, grows envious of those happier mortals, 
who tali lighten at least some years of their bn» exile 
hy dwelling in what seems, from these pictures, to lx* 
a terrestrial paradise. WiLUa« Ibvixe. 
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The Ait vestures of John Smith is Malaya, 1800—5, 
By A, HaLE. Leyden ; E. J. Brill, 1SJ00. 

Tliis book of seventeenth century adventurer comes to 
ns in very tjneationaWe shape. John Smith, who is not 
really John Smith, was the son of a notorious actress, 
mime not given, by a clergyman of note, name equally 
suppressed. The supposed original MS., us is to lie 
inferred from pp. 5, C, was sent to his two half-brothers 
in Europe upon Jolui Smith's death in Patau i in the 
Mulny Peninsula about the year 1 lillb. If we are to deal 
with the book as a Teal contemporary record, we should 
at least be vouchsafed some information as to the liistory 
of the MS. since and lie told the exact place where 

it ia at present deposited- 

But it is not in the least necessary to trouble our heads 
about such matters. The book is a pure romance of 
adventure, and, accepted us such, must be given very high 
rank indeed. The author is a master of the method in 
w'lheh the best of such books have always been written, 
and us regards the details of Malay history and character 
he seems to have added wide reading to considerable 
personal experience. The title-page liears the name 
h A. Hale ", with no further indication of position or 
([Utility; perhaps we may assume him to be identical with 
tlie “Hale" named by Dr. M. Moszkowski na au authoritative 
writer on the raced of the Malay Peninsula (this Journal, 
lf)0U, p, ?05). 

The story of what happened during the detention of 
the ships on the West Coast of Africa is most exciting, and 
as wt: read we are persuaded that fth these things must 
have happened. We learn to know and like the rate of 
dwarfs whom the snilora befriended, ami follow tsiigulj 
the incidents of the successful campaign against tlm big 
savages, tlieir oppressors tP- -1 to p, lIn due iinu: 
wv reach Malay waters and the plot thickens: until at 
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hint we arrive at Patani m the Peninsula (p. 137). From 
this point to tilt: end the author is at his very heat. 

John & mill i is left nt Patani r jl solitary white man, lu 
look niter the trading interests of the expedition. The 
old queen is kind to him s he h provided with two lovely 
’wives; and is thou promoted to be a sort of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs (p. 178). The old queen wants to many 
the hero, buL he prudently dedim-s the honour. For what 
mid us very insufficient reasons hu resists conversion 
to Mahojiwtottfern, In fact. Mr. Hale seems to think 
MnlkomedaniHm is .i faith far superior in most respects 
to Chrieturmty. John Smith is next chosen fur a mission 
into the interior, with orders to counteract tbe intrigues 
and eiicroaclmietLts of the neighboumig Perak king licit! 
his feudaboriea Tim oeemmt of this, mission, wliieli Wiis 
dually successful gives occasion for charming pictures of 
Malay scenery, social life, and dmrueter. and llh a contrast., 
an absorbing narrative of a vigorous mid into tike enemy's 
country. 

If only one or two rather warm passages were excised, 
this work could be issued as a book for hoy% when it 
would certainly Iconic an enormous sa«ccm VVhut 
higher praise can l accord than tins: that it reminds 
me throughout of Daniel Defoe and his Adventure of 
Citj Si i n Singleton 1 

William Irvine* 


Stohu no Mooor, on Mogul India, 1353-1708. Bv 
Niccolao Manucci. Translated by W. Irvine, 
Indian Text Series* Vol. IV, pp. xiy d05> London : 
John Murray, 12^. net. 

The preceding volumes of this stately and im portrait 
work have been reviewed in the pages of our Journal 
with so much authority and completeness—vola. i and ii 
over the respected Initial M IT B.' In 1907, aud vol ill 
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by Mr. Donald Ferguson in 1008—that the present writer 
feels himself incompetent to attempt more than n very 
brief and simple notice of this, the concluding volume of 
Mi. Irvine's meritorious anti successful undertaking. It, 
nf course, carries tin. the narrative of llanucci hi its 
dose; hut it does much uiona th a n this. The final 200 
pages contain a large number of “ Additional Kotes anti 
Emendations in which Mr Irvin-' shows how carefully 
he lias noted the various suggestions of his critics , 
then a very full bibliography of authors cited or referred 
to; and lastly an index of moat satisfactory completeness 
t.. the whole four volumes. The first 400 pages carry 
oil the chatty and gossipy journal of the shrewd old 
Wurtiou adventurer right up to the death of the aged 
Emjxiror Aurangxeh ill 1707. 

As to the matter of this volume, it falls, like that 
■ if the preceding ones, iutn two distinct parts, which 
jliv presented alternately in sections, apparently on no 
particular phut boyuud that u£ varying the interest of 
riie narrative mid so maintaining the readers attention. 
The two parrs are, of course, the emit i mint ion of the 
history' of the Mogul Empire, tin-lor the shadow- of which 
Mumieci lived so long, and the fortunes of the C hristi a n 
missions ill the South "f India, 1 he former part, an in 
preceding volumes, is a curious combination of historical 
matter and Corn! gossip, much being of a most a muring 
character. But in the present volume the part devoted 
to the Christian missions assumes very huge proportion*, 
and unfortunately is of anything but an edifying character. 
A great amount of it consists of a most minute and 
frequently tedious account of the deplorable quarrels 
between various parties of the Christian misrioners them¬ 
selves and their converts. It. is perhaps not easy at 
this distance of time to assign blame to one or Uie other 
side in these long -continued disputes between members 
of different religious orders and their friends, Jt can 
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Htftrcel y be denied that Manned writes with considerable 
bitteinesa, and, it Is to be feared, not without prejudice, 
largely of a political or national charticterH He is alt 
through extremely severe against the Jesuits and their 
partisans ; hiM sympathies are no less strong In favour 
of the Capuchins As a result* much of bis curious 
narrative La distinctly diaedi tying. How far we can trust 
Manned',s accmmcy or impartiality, we cannot undertake 
to discuss* nor have we at this time the materials to 
help us to a full judgment. Whatever can he done to 
elucidate his narrative, and especially the very consideiiihli 4 
ji mount of argumentation concerning the canon law in 
which he indulges, has been done with singular patience 
and impartiality by Mr. William Irvine, who deserves 
4 Air wai niusL congratulations mi this successful v.nm pletion 
of liis dillicidt and laborious task* 

If all the subsequent volumes of the well-conceived 
,l Incltjnfc Texts Series ” rise to the level of thm fir.nl 
instalment, there can be no question of its value I- the 
study of the history and civilization nf the Indian Empire* 

L. C. Casastelu. 


NETSLKt; VtHrtn.'JI ELVER LrEfciCHJCHTE HER J A FA XT HC 11 FX 
SCHNITEK U XST, Von ALBERT BROCK HA Mil 272 

sch worsen uud 53 bunten Abbildungon. 2 lr - Verbcsaertc 
Auflage. Leipzig: Brqckhinfl, Ift0?5 r 

In this splendid and beautifully illustrated work 
a monument of Herman accuracy and literary con - 
sincutiousncaSi I find much more than a collector s record 
The volume is, in fact, a complete treatise, absolutely 
unique in its comprehensive and scholarly dealing with 
its subject, upon that unapproachable wonder of Japanese 
an —the ndstoki. Ivory and wood carvings ai^ of course \ 
Common enough all the world over, but beyond the borders \ 
of the Dragon-fly Land, one might almost say outside of * 
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the limits somewhat widely understood of the three " fu 
Tflkyo, Osaka, end Kydto, no such work has aver keen 
executed jl* that of the mltuJce-fiki o£ the Tokugawa 
period, to which their productions alone suffice to lend 
ujj artistic £jlory of the highest rank. But to (ippfiiciut 1 ' 
tiehpukd, to underHiaud them even, no little study is 
necessary, and m the present volume will be found as 
complete a collide to that most [twcinstiiijj branch of 
artistic erudition as lit the present day is possible. In 
view of the importance of the subject ill the history of 
Asiatic elviIisoilion, l venture to occupy a page ur t w ° 
of this Journal with some account, necessarily inadequate, 
of Herr Brock haus' superb work. 

The word mtsidr is usually written RJ, characters 
which taken literally mean "root-fastener ‘ or ‘stud . 
But read rebus-wise, as many Japanese scripts arc. they 
might mean ■' bone” i [Ao]ns> 11 button or "disk . It is, 
however, possible that they were originally nothing but 
oddly or conveniently shaped natural knobs of hard wood 
ur root, worn above the folds of the girdle or <M to 
prevent the slipping of the /time, the single ur double cord 
rove through one hole or two holes in them, to the other 
end of which were attached the Wrists or trousseau 
the dweller in Old Japan commonly carried about with 
him— tababt-ire, tobacco pouch, ww>, lacquered drug-case, 
hi-uchi-bih), tinder-box, jfutote, ink horn, etc,, Hnchafot, 
purse, etc, — -one or more of these. The hima was usually 
further adapted to its purpose by a smaller ojnne or 
fxlmne.a one-or two-holed disk or ball which served to 
constrict the loop. It is not improbable, indeed, that the 
netmkd {another script for which was ^ ^ or ‘ pendant") 
was a development of the qjimi. The material used 
a hard, close-grained wood, lacquered or plain, ur ivory 
or walrus tusk, or bone, eomi, tortoise-shell, agate, unbar, 
thibniete (sen alloy of copper mid silver), akakwlo (silver- 
bronze, with a little gold to give it tone), nntuk* (bronze 
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containing ziiic anil lead), or some* pure metal, even h , >ft 
iron. In character the nefauM, which might lie rendered 
•"disk” ‘ stud", *'knop", or ,J button ”, were mmtju or 
coko-shaped, a disk variously chased or carved in relief; 
btgumibuttii mirror-lidded, inset with a metal plate 
elaborately decorated with lines, scrolls, or figures; or 
it represented some natural object, or clement nr scone of 
the life and tradition of Japan or China, Of the kst- 
mentioned class iminv arc rather otiimono, " figurines,” 
or groups, than true netxtd'i, and are not adapted for 
wearing with the koahi(uig&. 

One has bat to examine a single twin tike to under* emu] 
tlie uniqueness of these most fascinating objects. .Before, 
however, attempting some brief survey of their attractions 
a word or two may lie said as to the history of this form 
of glyptic art. Roughly speaking, their production tin 
Old Japan) is conterminous with the rule of the Tnkugnwa 
Shoguns from 1603 to 1868. It is doubtful whether any 
pieces can be certainly ascribed to a period earlier than 
the seventeenth century, though the author gives to lib 
first period the wide limits of 1450-1721). The glyptic 
work id much of this long tract of time was con lined to 
Buddhist sculpture, the execution of bronze aud wood 
statues of u colossal character, chiefly of Buddhas, uml 
the carving of masks more or less artistically grotesque 
in Rusk in’s sense. The second period is comprised 
betweeu 1711 and 1817, aud during it the best ncfottfcf 
work was produced, especially after 1780. The artists 
now’ began to attach their names, often their place of 
residence, and, more rarely, the object or dedication 
of the piece. Of this intricate and difficult division of 
nrtmdce erudition. Hen* Brockliaus has mastered tin* 
complicated secret, but it were vain to attempt here 
uny account of so esoteric a portion of the sulject of 
lus hook. Greater mastery over material, perfection and 
fluency of line, richness and variety of conception, above 
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all insight, observation, and the peculiar humour of Lilt* 
folk clinractcriz^ the prod action of this period. 1 he 
principal names Eire the various Shuziin, especially 
Yoaliiinurn Shiran (1764-81 1 ., Qgssawara Isai <1781 -fi), 
Miwa, still el name to conjure with among Japanese 
bric-A-brae dealers* and the ah vein! MinK of Ise, with 
the IrtVjf n (ti title of honour! Shflgetsu f and members of 
the Qkauo Family, these tetter-D&raed flourishing in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. The tlurd And last 
period extends from 181ft to the date of that contact 
with the West which was the beginning of the end of 
true Japanese in t The art of the twteuk£*hi scarcely 
Advanced in quality during this period, hut its production 
enormously increased : Herr RrockliaiiH list comprises 
some 500 names he longing to these thirty odd years. 
Among the principri names are RyTikei, Tomochika, 
Xiiga-i Raitan r Okatomo, and Gyilka. Some collector* 
prefer the ivoiy n+jUnkt of this generation to those of 
nny other period, I am myself inclined to think that 
the most elegant and decorative work of the Tokugawa 
dynasty was produced towards it* chwe; the craftsman¬ 
ship is thin often most delicately and daintily tine and 
perfect; hat few arc the new flights of fancy or points 
of the peculiar humour of the Japanese glyptic artist to 
be found in nineteenth century examples the range of 
subjects had by that time become exhausted, and even the 
modes of treat merit were approaching a natural limit. 
The figurines — to quote an instance—of Sb6ki, the guhliu- 
qucller and his quelled goblin, a contrast of virtuous power 
with the rcEtl weakness of evil, show little novelty, and 
are largely replicas of a common idea. 

To me much the most interesting wteuM are the figure* 
or groups ^presenting a scene of common life. One now 
before me shows two men auiuying themselves with a trial 
inf strength, palm against pfdm. It is the psychological 
moment—one will win, but it is impossible to say which: 
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both tigurcs have quite different expressions and attitudes, 
The artist has caught the very moment b&fort: the contest 
is decided, when of course the Interest would be overt 
a hundred times I have watched the struggle, ns it were, 
always with the same Interest, the same admiration u£ the 
artist's power. The author gives a coloured plate of 
a iwhmki forming part of his own collection: n nearly 
naked man crouching over a trap in which he tiunka he 
hits caught a rat. who, however, has got on his hack and 
mocks him. Here again, with infinite humour, the exact- 
instant is biased when the man lues found the trap empty 
but not yet perceived—lie mm will—the escaped animal 
i*n his hack. Such subjects appear, and of course arc, 
trivial; it is their treatment that makes them works of 
art; just as, in a different way, Ls the caw?: with many 
of Wordsworths lyrics. Many examples of tins pocnliar 
and essentially Japanese humour are given in Herr 
Brockhau.s r volume, The reader, after a little practice 
in close examination of the illustrations and a careful 
reference to the text, will not fail to be, one might 
almost say, startled into admiration, much more so 
had he the actual nelsnkti before him. He would 
turn them over and over, view them from every side 
top and bottom ; he would not find a single detail 
neglected, every point of the story told or suggested, 
a m-hitum in ptirm indeed, and every element of the 
niulttom perfectly rendered, a marvel of coiiipresaion, 
fullness, vigour, and fluency, and m well worthy of 
ranking as an artistic achievement Even in the figam 
of fruits or flowers, or animuts not lacing quadrupeds he 
will find the name dynamic quality of life united xvitli 
complete* almost meticulous truth to nature, often a sic- 
bit of humour indicative of the artist's quiet joy inter 
mingled, as it were, with the compooitiom Perhaps, 
however, only the collects can really know this feeling 
to the full; it need* experienced observation and that 






familiarity with the Jvrtjsr's environment, physical 

and moral t with Ids aim and method, which this volume 
si - limply lenders possible r to see the whole of what is 
visible to the eye bodily or mental. 'The mind of the 
true artist is usually se^ii in the gesture. attitude, and 
drapery of the figurines* be they of god or goblin; but 
the human fm-e^th^ human form, the shapes of quadrupeds, 
tli-- l> -[iuty of man or woman* are not well rendered either 
ill Japanese glyptic or in Japanese pictorial art. It i--. 
in this respect that Japanese art so widely differs from 
the art of ancient Greece. 

Il remains bri t-fly to describe the contents of Herr 
lirockliiiiis' volume, A general account of the netmikt 
full of accurate learning, in followed by a history of its 
development, for which all available sources of information, 
Japanese and Western, have been consulted. Next we 
have brief biographic of the principal artists, with an 
elaborate explanation of the various method?, hi which 
they hide rather than reveal in Chinese script thdr ever- 
varying personal and artistic names, thus giving the 
amplest. guidance possible towards the date and authorship 
of particular examples, together with a list of many 
hundreds of names with their 1 'liiuese scripts mid the 
needful indexes. Lastly comes a very full and valuable 
presentment of the various motives ami subjects of the 
wt*itk*-xkr* art, followed by a descriptive catalogue 
of Herr R rock hails' own extensive collection of nearly 
1800 pieces. There is also an exhaustive list, of other 
cidkictijjUK, and a full bibliography, wit-1 1 interesting notices 
of prices realized at sales. The largest obUectiuti in 
existence probably is that of Mr. H, Seymour Tmwetv 
who snys; “I find the charm . - ^ uh fresh [as] and 
perhaps even keener than when I began. The isatixuattou 
in whirl] these exquisite product ions are held is shown 
by the enormous prices often given for a single nrtmtM 
Ac the Ring auction in Karin in 1900 prices ran from 
JHAS, JUlfc W 
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60 to over 5000 franca—many of the n**t*nkA then sold 
might have been bought twenty years earlier for two or 
three dollars or even less. It should be added that the 
Japanese themselves do not attach a very great value tn 
these or to other examples of nkhjo or living arL 

The black and white illustrations in the text, after 
drawings and photographs, are excellent: the foil-pig* 
coloured photogravures to my mind are not always quite 
at> good. Some of the latter might have been better had 
the electric light been used more efficiently. The type is 
in roman, comfortable for English eyes, and tlic text, is 
tttwolutety free From the ponderosity that sometimes spoils 
German prose. I do noL -piite like th<- hot-prised shin} 
paper, which is not pleasant to the eye, and somewhat 
injures t h e " jnpanosy K " character of the illustrations, Imt 
probably its use b tmavoidoble. I should add that ;% 
very good general account is given of Japanese ni t and 
interesting comparisons drawn with Greek anil mediaeval 
art. and lastly that this fine quarto volume affords throughout 
most profitable reading to the student, artistic or not of 
Eastern life. 

F. Victor Digkikk. 


BaimnHiaME, Opinions sue l 1 hist dire be la doomatiqit:- 
Par U BE LA Vatxee FOCTSSIN, Farm : Beaimhesnc, 
1909- 4j. 

This is a imprint of lectures delivered before tin- 
JmtU'Mt OathoHque in Paris, last year, by the well-known 
Ghent professor. The lectures themselves are one of 
a series of lectures on the history of religions delivered 
in that institution. Monsseigneur Koy r Bishop of Alindu 
has dealt with the religious beliefs of modern savages, 
ami the Baron Carra de Vaux with Islam : and others t±rv 
to follow, M. Poussin fp. 10) considers the study of 
the history of religious ad ehimerienh and the Hibb&rt 
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Lectures in particular ns presumptuous in their aims* 
It is all the more remarkable as a sign of the times to 
rind that Ills own Church is moving in this directiou P and 
he himself taking part in so chimerical and proattraptuoua 
a branch of historical inquiry. 

After an introductory lecture the author discusses in 
Lecture II (called chapter I) the original teaching of the 
Buddha. His main point is that Pali scholars are wrong 
in supposing that the doctrine of the Three Signs (or mure 
especially the last of the throe, the doctrine of amitlu) 
involves any denial of the suuL He, on the other bund, 
supposes the Buddha’s own teaching on the question of 
tli-' soul theory to have been agnostic -neither affirming 
nor denying the eariateuce within the body of a separate 
and eternal entity called the wnol r but simply saying that 
that was 11 question not worth discussing* The difference 
does not seem to lie very great. 

There is one passage which the author quotes as 
favouring his view—the well-known Sutta on the Burden- 
beater, which was discussed in this Journal for 1J0I. 
pp. 308 and 573, by the late Professor E, Hardy and the 
author of these lectures. The former there pointed out 
that the passage is entirely in accordance with the tinatta 
view put forward m so many others, Every hum an is 
a burden-bearer. True, But it does not at all follow, 
which is the very point in dispute, that he has, in the 
view of the early Buddhists, inside of him a minute 
creature, the size of a thumb* called an rt$fu> or soul* which 
will escape from Lhe body at death through an aperture 
in the suture of the skull. Quite the contrary. The 
piujjala, or person r is distinctly stated, in this \ ery 
passage, to consist solely of the five khandhas, or 
mutually supporting groups, of material and mental 
qualities. It is strange that, through the whole of the 
chapter, the dissuasion in this Journal is quietly ignored ; 
and it is throughout taken for granted that the Sutta 
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referral to (S. iii r in) maintains tho existence of the soul 
ur mannikin. 

Tlit- next lecture give* 21 dear and popular account of 
some of the main tenets of various 1ftter schools, so tnv ils 
that is poasiblo considering the Very small number of text* 
that am m yet publish nl. The following lecture discusser 
the whole evolution of the ideas concerning the Buddha, 
and the Buddhas, from the fifth century blc. down to the 
time of the rise of the Amitabha theory, which is dated, 
very problematically, about the first century a.d. On 
both these subjects there are interesting remarks which 
lend to the regret that tin lecturer s time and space were 
no very limited. 

Another lecture deals with the future Buddha, and 
more especially with the conception* so fully worked out 
in mediaeval Buddhism, that everyone should endeavour 
to become a Buddha in the future, should enter upon the 
career, not uf Arahaut, hut a( Bodhiaattva, And, final ly, 
we have n sketch of tiie rise and meaning of the Tantra 
Itt-lhds and practices so Caras they were Buddhist. 

In the Preface, we are glad to see, the author aimouncvN 
Ids intention of publishing u larger work, in which the 
many interesting historical problems here touched upon 
in the author's genial phrases shall bo considered at 
greater length, and with the addition of reference* from 
other works. There is probably no one living who has 
studied the later literature of the Indian Buddhists with 
greater care and completeness than the writer of these 
lectures, and tuich a work would bo a most welcome 
addition to our imperfect knowledge. The field is so vast 
that 110 one student can cover the whole of the ground. 
To add anything of positive value to the history is 
already difficult enough, involving as it does a sober 
judgment in matters also of philology uud philosophy. 
And it is all the more difficult as no one bus yet made 
any adequate attempt to trace the development of 
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Buddhist thought from the time of Kanishka onwards. 
But wl* shall never understand the history of thought 
in India until this is done. Let me assure H. Poussin 
that we of the Puli aide of our common research will 
receive, with real gratitude, wlmtovcv lie tells us of his 
side of the subject. 

T, W. Eh vs Davids. 


GoNVBBSATIOKS ex Lanoue Malaise (composees dans 
l’idiouie usttel de la pdninsule malaise) dcrites eti 
caructeres arabes, tranflC rites en carac teres Latins et 
tradulfcos on fnm^ais. Par ALBERT Messier, Paris: 
Imprimeric II. Moixod, Poirrc, & Cic„ 

To write a good plwaw-book oE conversational Malay 
is not m easy as it looks. The pen-son who essays to do it 
lias to steer a coarse like that which lies between Beylin 
and Charybdia, On the one hand lie must avoid the 
pedantries and peculiarities of the written language. 
Nothing would bo easier than to compile a collection of 
extracts from .Malay literature : it has been done times 
without number, and of course such collections an- very 
useful to students of Malay literature. But they an'- not 
colloquial Malay, any more than Johnsonese is colloquial 
English- On the other hand, the phrase-book maker must 
not fall into the depths of bazaar jargon. Thera have 
bc«i, many little Malay phrase-books that erred on this 
side; they embodied a sort of <J kitchen Kaffir’ talk 
lieu tine tin- same relation to Malay Lhat pidgin-English 
does to the talk of the average Englishman conversing 
with his family or friends, Most of the existing phrase- 
books arc more or less on those lines, it would la 
invidious to mention names i their name is leginn, and 
they are much alike in tins rewpcct- 

The reason is simple enough. The average Malay, my 
long an he is talking to other Malays, speaka bin language 
as it should be spoken, u.Hiiig (quite naturally anil witlumi 
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thinking about it) tilts many peculiar idioms with which 
Malay abounds. But the moment, he has to speak to a 
foreigner, whether Chinese, Indian, or European, ln+ begins 
(perhaps with the polite desire of making things easy iW 
liini) to J 'talk down ' to the stranger's level. He then us>-s 
a sort oE simplified Malay, avoiding all the characteristic 
Idioms oE th" language, and even in some cases modify ii j 
the syntax so as to make it more like what the other 
is accustomed to. In fact, he begins to talk pidgin- 
Malay, just Zis the Englishman in 1 long-Kong talks pidgin- 
English to his Chinese servants, and For much the same 
reason. Then some enterprising European comes along, 
whose ambition it is to compile a book of Malay phrase 
taken down at first Land from the very lips id a pure 
Malay, and carefully writes down tills stuff and publishers 
it r with the results that are apparent in most of the 
existing phi^e-hooks* 

To do M_ Mer&ier justice, I must my that lie has on the 
whole succeeded pretty well in avoiding these pitfall*, 
His sentences, if not always ideally pure Malay (which 
is hard to come by colloquially nowadays) are at any rate 
fair specimens of the vernacular, being neither a patch¬ 
work of bookish language nor yet too much disfigured 
with bazaar jargon. But there are exceptions. Apf 
angkxw hoijknji fUrumitk ini (p. xxvi) is not the " id kune 
usuel de la peninsulc malaise": the tiptt is a rather 
objection able Javanism, never (so far as I remember) heard 
in the Peninsula. I do nut like the expression d&imttj 
Lashii (ibid.) : ditMng fat-muri would hr more usual and 
correct. Sometimes the French version is inadequate: 
for instance, H m die vat pic (tachete)" does not fully 
translate mtu kuda betmuj gang The Malay 

phrases ate given in the Arabic character as well* hut 
tills has nut l)een dono in a very good style of hand¬ 
writing (it i.H reproduced by lithugraphy, apparently), nor 
is the spelling always thftt which is usually considered 
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correct- No doubt Malay spelling In the Arabic diameter 
i s s ti|l in anch a lluid state that a good deal of variation 
i« permissible. Tint there ure limits, anti I cannot say 
that I approve of jll- for jib. 

The book will be of service &s an introduction to the 
study of the spoken language. For this reason I rather 
regret that a system of spelling in the Roman character 
hat been adopted, which (though suited to t ha primary 
purport of the bonk, viz. the mstrnction of Frenchmen) 
is sufficiently different from the ordinary orthography 
of Romanized Malay to be rather confusing to people of 
other nationalities. The .standard orthography now in 
use in the Peninsula is so simple, and so adequate for 
everyday purposes, that it seems a pity to depart from 
it when, with the help of some four or five rules of 
pronunciation as regards particular letters, it would have 
^-wed M. Manners purpose just as well as the system he 
has adopted. In this respect I think the book might have 
been improved. The Dutch spelling of Malay, ungainly 
its it, is to our eyes, has at any rate such prestige as 
undent and widespread usage can confer; yet in their 
linguistic writings Dutch scholars frequently use an 
orthography which (being nearer to an international 
standard) approximate vary closely to that of English 
Romanised Malay. There seems to be no point, at this 
time of day. in inventing a new French spelling for 
Malay in u work that is intended for students, 

C. 0. Blacken. 


CliNQUANTE HisrontES D'ExrBfaiE-OfiiENT.mieea «n fran^ab 
d’upres lea testes imdais, nnnutees et precedes il un 
coup d’ceQ sur la Mnlaisie. Far AlUF-HT Mbusier. 
Paris : Socicte Generate dTnipression. 1908. 

This little lmok contains a scries of extracts from Malay 
works (principally those of Abdullah bin Abdulkadir) 
done into French. They are very readable, and will no 
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doubt be useful to si good number of people who cam mi 
rood them in the original. The translation appear# to 
have been well done, and the notes are gene-rally informing* 
Sometimes, however, they are nob as accurate ns could h* 
desired. For inatonctij in Abdullah's curious list of demons 
nnd devilries (p, BD) the word " Katngoran" (=k&£tfuran} 
la nut, I think, the name of a ghost, but denotes the fart 
of being ruieosted by oue and the calamitous consequence# 
which are supposed to result from such an encounter. 
Again. Djembalang, terkmtt obat g&wita docs not mean 
“an earth-spirit struck by a magic drug”. The two 
tilings are unconnected. J&mbalang id no doubL an earth - 
spirit, but the li being atlbcLed by a magic drug " is not 
his portion, but that of some luckless wight whose enemies, 
have put a spell upon him to do him harm. Tie* fact is 
that Abdullah in his lint mixes up the various logical 
and grammatical categoric# in tine confusion: some of 
his words arc the names of devils and ghosts, others of 
enchantment# and other magic devices and processes. 

Of the Introduction which precedes the extracts 1 need 
not say more than that It givefc a rather fascinating 
picture of this corner of the East, with special reference 
to Java and the Malay P-mi mm In. If not very profound 
it is bright and sympathetic : the work of an intelligent 
and appreciative visitor, not of a permanent resident, who 
sees more of the seamy side and has become a trifle dulled 
to the charm of this region. Il is none the worse, perhaps, 
for that; and if it stimulate# a few more Frenchmen tu 
travel and visit these countries (os it urgently invites 
them to do), I have no doubt that they will not regret 
the experience, though possibly they may not find tlknn 
the 11 earthly Paradise ,r that Jh Mcnsicr'a idealimug fancy 
haa beheld in them. 

The Ixjok unfortunately contains u considerable number 
of misprints, and would have bee** the better for more 
careful proof-reading. C. U. Blag den. 
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Paul Oltrasiaue. La Fworcue bouddhi^ue des nor ze 

CAUSES; *« SENS OalOtNUL ET SON ISTEKffiBTATlOX 
TEEOLOOH3CE. p|L 53. Geneve, li)09. (One of the 
monographs published for the Jubilee of the University 

of Geneva.) 

I feel more than with new contribution to 

the history of Buddhist dogma. T am not sure, and 
I think Professor P. Oltraiimre is not sure, that he has 
needed hi deciphering the original meaning of tin- 
cumbrous list o£ the twelve causes; but he has worked 
„ uL u lot of very mating observations, and he may U- 
naht on the whole, aj*k tout, A* concerns the analysis 
1* gives of the sources, the studied genuine Pah tests, 
Muft S»B elucidation of the numerous and divergent Lanome 
southern and Northern ^holaslio views, clearness and 
erudition have conspired to make Ins short article by la 
the best on the subject. Europe theories are — 
and criticized in the Imppiest way: the h.story of Bnddh^t 
philologi’ in not n very cheering one. 

T„ .iieflv convene mmkm "*>■ «» t"~*T ■*"** 
of the Oltramare tart 

inumUins that the redactor did not tan at ^plaining 
■*existent*but rather 'bow evince is what it is 
suffering-. That may be right. I willingly admit that 
neither Gautama nor hie true dimple*. l*n- of b 
practical window, dill care much for metaphysi®. 
there is a preliminary problem, mere uri to ^el ^an 
to cut off: "Is the jmitUya^mittpada pre-ennon c 

I mean, really authentic?" U » « «* 

have been, from the vciy outset, scholastic at the bolioii . 

or, as Professor OUrauuwv would say. a theologica i..^ ^ 
piece: we arc justified in believing that it » ^ 

of many-sided and heterogeneous contamination t ■ 

contrary, if it be really genuine, bow m it to lie nndei - 
Htood ? “ In the simplest possible wa>, mUJ 

lt „H W «r. That is: “My life U miserable and will com,- 
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to a miserable end with old age and death, because I am 
born, 1 am bora because I am in tho world of becoming. 
I become' because 1 am continually nourishing my 
existence. I nourish St by the very fuel that I have 
appetites, I have appetites because I feel. 1 fed because 
I Imve contact with things, because my organs are active. 
My organs are active because I am contrasted, as far m 
I am an individual, with the ( non-nun'. I am an 
individual because my conscience is pervaded with the 
idea of personality. My conscience has been made what 
it is by previous experiences; and these experiences have 
infected my conscience, localise ' I did not know P M 
(pp. 2S-0). 

To tty the truth, the only M members ' of the chain that 
arc really clear s tq — tr#nd r jati —etc. 

i fear that it is impossible to f * ascertain rP the original 
meaning of hhnra and ujmddmi ; serious doubts arise 
concerning the real Import of mvp ^kdtns, r 'ijiutnn, 
ttitefmTritpa^ 

One will most probably acknowledge that hhavti cannot 
have been understood Originally—as it was Ifiter —ils 
ik$eir/i*a m . (I) kwjmWbm, act-producing, (2) npapttlti- 
Mutva, existence at the arising stale, conceptions I or pro- 
concept] anal existence. Professor Ultnimares translation, 
M I urn bora (j<Ui) becanae I was to be reborn, because 
I am in the World of Desire (kdmudhutu), because 
I exist (WnKv t)/ 1 1ms much on its side. It is not altogether 
u new one, but there is "manifene de dire". Ami it would 
In' unfair to disbelieve It because it is simple and witty. 
That Buddhist phrases do nut always involve profound 
ideas, is so far evident. And the most uncompromising 
translation of l*hf.u\t la perhaps the best.—As Professor 
nitramare observes, very keenly indeed, the numW 
"twelve' 1 was a pre-Buddhistic datum, and to till the 
twelve sections synonymous phrases were of use, 

Upad&na would be the ■* taking up”, the assimilation 
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fiy jj, ] living and cuuscioiLS lieing of thd ftltnifllitfl of 
i.e,, the afcrnwiiW, both material (bodily), rapa, and payehrc, 
ttdand mid &o cm. It is certain that wpdd&na is the 
fuel, the alimentary principle of lire ; t-liat the ‘ exterior 
oU’iuenL, (matter), is said to be “taken up ”, vptitto, 

when it is assimilated to the body, when it becomes 


•' interior" {Mhyatmibt, Northern Sutras); that elements 
like 11 feeling " fmlmui), individualised as they are (since 
each vni’iltii is produced by such and such “contact ), 
can Ik looked upon as polygeneOUfi elements to be frag- 
mentarily "taken up ': such is certainly the case for the 
- intellectual element" which is styled later 

a dlt&tu, like earth, water, etc. (and to the vijMiwdhatu 
finally converge all the psychological states or phenomena. 
,-rd.uui , uy M, etc.). It is also certain that,like ujh uti mi, 
the four «aliments” (dfcDnw) are produced by “thirst 
(fa-mid) {site Mtijjlu l 47, Sill - Al.hidlmrmako^vyakhya, 
Scxt, Aa, foh 250 a 8), and that the “taking up’ ot the 
several " elements ” {^amihux) 1b described at length 
in Maiih i, 511. We have there a bundle, a fajtyn o[ 
woofs, which cannot be easily disposed of, and assures 
Jt ],i 1P h value to tho conjecture of Professor Gltnimare, 
0tl t " ie other baud, ecbhbmtie interpretations of upHM ™r 
are manifold : the so-called four ti^ldanon (kama, d T 9p 
A&uwta. rr h'tawdu) look very fanciful, and the original 
notion must have been different from the 
ones. Nevertheless, I cannot say that I am absolutely 
■converted”. Before reading Prefer O trances 
observations and perusing hm author.Lies, 1 had teen 
struck by a canonic gloss, to wind, Mm Kern hits 

called attention ; # ««*«•* 

, ~ Manvel, p. 47,note , An old tebbu humn h> 

definition of - **** V« ^ 

mk 236 d), idiss *£*;; 

Mtmudae&ravastkak *H«* ^urmdht* kUSah - later 
- efficient eauee of the projection of 
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m h L '' {Mttdktfiimttkavrtf i, xxvi, (ih All thea>- texts point, 
to the qoasiddent ideation iif iijrJdilmi and Urtfjul. “Thirst/ 1 
too, is 'Ttr&iui^. kkkt, and iQiase of act, And the idea is 
near at baud that Uyiddnt in a more active form of 
desire, it* paryuttktitwt, just only desire, Sun, as Pnrfes-sor 
Kens Mays, 11 clinging, effort/* That would be r " eel£- 
complacency", M consent", contrasted with " tonlation ,s . 
Majjh. 1 , 20(5. supports this view and I believe it high!y 
probable that it can and must be mingled with Professor 
Oltramaie'a opinion, also a canonic one* to realize the 
imprecision and the resources of the ancient Buddhist 
ideology’ and terminology. 

Our author baa dearly stated, for the first time, that 
the pratttyuwimirffulfill has to be understood H cn fonctiorT 
of the theory of the xhrurfkti* (matter and psychological 
fitments of the hum an being)- And although he under* 
vu] ues r u 1 1 3 isappra ws i follow i ng M. A. I larth) M. E. 
Smart's opinion that uyxiddna = uj win i u wkuudhas, he 
himself @how T s the happiest way of understanding thin 
equivalence- t/padSmi (let tin way hyper-fr^pu) is clingim; 
to tile exterior objects of desire (kfixminifjti) and to the 
existence nf the self (scholastically, to heresies relative to 
the self and to his welfare), ael« L therefore to the very 
(dements in .absence of w hich no existence or self whatever 
can bo thought of, Ur, if the translation “hyper/r^u" is 
wrong, itfHldtlna, in any case, is as far m fr*na is 

generative of further existence, here or hereafter (hfutvn) 
by the very fuel that it nourishes the self \ 

The vprlttti pkfmdfaM into which, according to the sternse 1 
typed phrase of the Sanskrit atoms, ripens the fruit of 
action, 1 ate ii/tftia because there is ei pnver of HfMddn** 
m the act produced by desire. And it seems hardly 
possible todoubt that the ph rase upOdd nmhtmlhk \ itpddatfn 
r&pa T ttyjc tddmirajMi) is a contaiuirniiion of the Uftaddlt** 

1 ■ ■ W4i MUyamh btrmdn; . T , huhtjr prtkirfftMtou ilpaam*/* 
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of the PratityFuiiimutpftda with tins aLmtdka* (if im 
independent t *ycho-phyd<j]ogica] theory, the origin of 
whiiii Es presnnubly pre-limldhistie- 

L-rt ns now see how. according to Professor iilLinuiare, 
lulnvirUjKt is produced frtmi vijM tia. " Jn the Brahmin 
schools, jwj wtr&pa. points out n being jlh characterized by 
its visible character* (rapt) and a* marked for thought 
by its name This pH™* obtttJllfi ^must tllc 

same meaning in Buddhism: nwwnrapd, is "the individual 
withal! its djintingeuciea Tr . and the individual is a being 
.jf desire, of becoming, of sutfering, Ik-churc he is intelligent- 
and conscious. "Therefore uinroa?-' is caused liy rijdd . 
Le. the knowledge that dbtfngsnshes subject and object, 1 
and lays subject into the dependence of object W hen 
eijtouwt disappears all th<- elements of miiwin7.pi dis- 
appear too." Although ndm<inr r < is used only in reference 
to MttMws (intelligent, human, animated beings!, material 
things too have a “ name ” as well as a “ form ' - Hunuin 
(or animatedi namorrlpa is characterized by cywnu 

therefore rijMsa Is its seed- And the real import of th.- 
cairnl connexion in as follows: From ,?!jnam, naw'rtlpr 


coupled with oyilaua (d. p- Id 

mrulm transmit to the individual all the tendencies 
that are to overrule Ids relations with objects. These 
tendencies are called the ' predispositions or the ' forma¬ 
tions • tetipafcrlTO*) . - • anti *» rightly so called, bong 
a. it were the mould into which life is being cast. 

*mMmm «,*»» «• »«■ Wm - “ d "«“j 

ton; other elements, sensations, concepts, etc., are flushed 
to the individual by the successive phenomena mu* 
which his life is going on: on the contrary, Will, or 
menial attitude, is. for a Hindu the consequence of 
funner experiences." Such and such . 

formative cause of such and such winch again 

' J urn dot sun* thm tlii* definition would IvM i» ™"°; 
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cftiiws mu] there is no actual pyiiiww where 

previous wi)j4'{(m« are wauling. 1 

LoL'ls mk i.a V.\ll£k Poubsut, 


R. R. Sf.v. The Triumph op Valmiki, from the Bengali 
of H, P. Shastri, .VI A. Chittagong. IHOih 
If ah&m&hApodhyaya Pandit Hum Prasad sfistri'e prose 
poem, the VitlmUdr Jay a., originally appeared, aliouit thirty 
years ago, fit the celebrated Bengali magazine the Ba Agu 
Dtir&nm, mid was subsequently published hy the author a* 
an independent wort, but much altered and enlarged. It 
was received with acclamation, mid the Indian reviewers 
exhausted their vocabularies in praise of its merits, The 
oommraulattun was sometimes so cxtmvagant in its language 
that it repelled more sober-minded English reader* from 
what was in fact a highly poetical compodtiOD and well 
worthy of peru.Mil. The author took the old familiar 
stories of Vuiistha, Vi»v«iuitra. and Valmihi as his basis, 
and over these lie wove a web of luxurious Oriental 
imagination. Each of these three heroes attempts to 
bring about the universal brotherhood of mankind. 
Vailstha trie-- priestcraft and worldly policy, but fails. 
Visvilmitra tries physical force, but fails! Vfilmlki 
preaches & gospel of love, and succeeds. This is briefly 


1 I vL-nturtr from Prolnavor Ottramsro on some points nf ut.i r, 

importance. p 10; As well said, trima {a «kmI dn»iro; them 3* 
**desire’* i» the rupadhtou. a* fur 41- I knurr. f( . -*7, nQte . [ t y ljk 
t.lmt Ibti SriHntanitje'iafitm hli Lbo nfLunniu phrajwi>logy T p. j BcU t b-^r" 
Lq a.ju'iUmdrtytt, nt lout in the I fitter scholastic. p. i\ : J j 0 [|rjL 
hofrat'ftjft! acquired ,l new Fllltttt (acui ji msmh* rjn&j from fnnt 
iL ramc ti> be looked upfln :ls the ignorance of t] w sutirfUmw N 41 
onfcfr: Ixhnum follow* K/.jenrindiL but the Tibet,,» triiT^tatlnn 



came recently from Cambridge (M^.): to give „p c}|t ", lV 

swfro*. iu( w*. mMjfaitoA, sub-wr^, etc, , *rtm!d be heWul to the rea.I.-r 

Jmd very agreeable to our etcellon t friend Prof«s»ra Lim mun 
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ttue plot of the story, which may lie described better as 
a rhapsody than by any other title, 

Mr, K. U, Sen’s English translation of the Bengali 
original is a good piece of work, evidently carried oat 
o/n riworr. 1 have Compared much oT it with the original, 
and can vouch for its fidelity, but it ia not n too literal 
translation. To convey to English readers Ham Prasad * 
rhapsodies without falling into one of the two pitfalls of 
torpidity and bathos was by no means an easy task, but 
Mr. Sen, who exhibits a mastery of idiomatic English ran* 
amongst those whose language it is not, baa successfully 
accomplished it. In the story’s Western dress T rum safely 
jvconimdHl 2V Triumph of Valmiki to those who ari! not 
familiar with Bengali and who desire to become acquainted 
with a modern Eastern poetical work esteemed by the 
compatriot* of it- author il* a masterpiece of imagination. 

Geohoe A. Gwneson. 

Xmrmftf T- ii! h IfiOP- 


Catalogue ov the Peiisian ants Ah auk 1 MANCSCRiiri* 
of the Oriental Public Library of Bankjtoh* : 
Persia Poets: FntDAWsf to Hafiz, Prepared for 

the Government of Bengal, under the supervision of 

EL Denison Roes, Ph.D.> by MawlawI 'Abm/’l - 
MutjTADlu, pp. *+274. Calcutta, 190K, 

Not the least o£ the services rendered to Orientalism 
by Dr E Denison Rosa is the pains which he has taken 
to inspire Ids Indian pupils with a genuine enthusiasm 
for Arabic and Persian literature, Lo acquaint them with 
the methods employed and the resulte attained by 
European Orientals, and to train them m the aumnbhe 
cataloguing of the many fine libraries whereof the 
contents have hitherto bean little known or even quite 
unknown. 
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Amongst these libraries is that founded at Bunkipore 
hy the learned and public-spirited Bfawlawl Muhammad- 
B&khsh Klmn, who died in July, 1870, Tills library wns 
opened to the public in 1H9J, and then cuntainerl nearly 
+000 MSS., which number has been si nee increased by 
une-h&Lf by the exertions of the founder n sou, Mawlawi 
Khudji-Bakhflb Khan, for an account of whose life (pub¬ 
lished at Calcutta in 1909) we are indebted Lo his son* 
Hahihn d Diu Khtidu-Rukhsh, who baa inherited alike the 
g^aioromty and the love of learning of Ills father and 
grandfather. Of his generosity lie afforded a signal proof 
hi placing at the disposal of the miter a valuable MS. 
of that rare old work on Ferninn Prosody* the Mil’ jam 
/■ Mit'friftri Aifk'tjvil-'Jffim of Stuuns-i-Quys, of which 
the text, ha^ed on the British Museum MSw, collated with 
Llie t 'osLStantinople and Bankipore MSS. (the only others 
known to exist), has just been published by the Gibb 
Memorial Fund, 

The present volume of tie- Ouhdogue which forms the 
subject of tills notice deals with the MSS. representing 
the Persian poets ft™ Firdawsi to Hafiz* or* roughly 
speaking, those who flourished between a.d. IDO!) and 
1400, and it is expected (Preface, p r vii) that the works 
of the later poets will till two similar volumes,, of which 
the appearance will Ini eagerly awaited by Persian scholars. 

Of the Hi I MSR described in this volume two only ate 
noticed in the Preface as unique, viz. a .MS. of the 
Quatrains of Sayfud-Dln Bukhara! (d, a i>. 1259) ami 
a MS, of the Dhv&n of Rnknu’rl-lhii Sain (d. a,d. 1-182) 
but many other rare MSS., besides others notable For their 
antiquity or their tine calligraphy, are included in the 
col lection. 

The GtiMogW in its construction follows the best 
traditions of scholarship, and its execution leaves iffth* 

Ikr nothing to be desired. It reflets the highest credit \ 
on all concerned iu its production* and it in earnestly to 
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be hoped that the work nmy be pushed forward with 
energy, so that the riches of this great library may he 
made known to all the world. 

E. (i. Biiowne. 


The Sikh Reunion : its Oritus, Sat red Whitings, .and 
Authors. By Max Arthur Macauuffe. ft voln. 

Clarendon Press. Oxford. 

This ih a voluminous work, which has been compiled 
by Mr. MacanliiFe during years of labour and study, with 
the support anti advice of the lest scholars aud patron* 
among the Sikhs. In order to estimate iia value, it is 
emontiu) to note the aims and objects which he set before 
himself throughout, and these he lias explained very 
definitely. 

He has not endeavoured to produce a scholarly work 
on the tiranth and the Sikh religion for European 
scholars, hut bis intention lias been to act out that 
religion and its sacred book according to the orthodox 
views of its teachers for the benefit of the Sikhs them* 
wives, with due regard to a promise that he made them 
to write nothing prejudicial to their religion. Tim 
translation of the Gntntli made by Dr. Tnimpp was 
unsatisfactory —to scholars because it was wanting in 
accuracy, and to the Sikhs became it offended them by 
it* tone and comments. Mr. Macanliffe socks in this work 
to make them reparation, and also Lmste that it may be 
of political advantage to them and enhance the regard 
entertained for them; that it may 1st useful to the 
large number of Sikhs, who cannot study the originals 
bid understand English ; ami that it may rescue their 
scriptures from misunderstanding and oblivion, since the 
vernacular lifts been departing widely from the language 
used in the Grunt h, since the old gyauls or professional 
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Interpreters are dying out, and since the local legends are 
likely Lo disappear soon. 

Mr. Macauliflfe^ wort Is thus intended mainly fur the 
benefit of the Sikh 4 themselves and of the general public 
which may be interested in the Instory and teaching of 
their gurus. Scholar* will naturally be disappointed; 
yet Ins position is explained on the grounds, first, that 
he himself is manifestly attached to the Sikhs and their 
religion by jj. genuine personal affection and not by a 
scholar's critical interest; and secondly, that the support, 
which he received in India and without which he could 
net have carried out this undertaking, was only rendered 
to him for the purpose of preparing a full, clear, 
nud sympathetic exposition of their scriptures and of 
inaugurating for the Sikhs a m w era in the study and 
observance of their religion. Regarded in tliat special 
aspect, his ’work deserves high praise. 

He resigned the Civil Service ftotac fifteen years ago. 
and apent his time in first making a translation of the 
Gninth, and in revising it thoroughly* with the aid of 
Sikh scholars and others, until it met with the satisfaction 
of the leading gyauiH. He did not, however, produce his 
version in that shape, because lie eotmidfired that an 
account of the Sikh gurus, saints, and authors was nt 
least as important aw a correct translation of their 
writings. Further years were then spent in compiling 
biographies which should not be inconsistent with the 
sacred writings. He followed therein the advice of the 
most learned Sikhs m* to what should be included, and 
has hardly exercised his own critical faculty, except in 
sifting to a certain extent the Sikh accounts Sub¬ 
ordinating himself to the aims and objects explained 
above, he has not only abstained from expressing any 
opinion of Iris own, but h m included various minurlr*, 
though it does not appear that the gurus themselves 
claimed any superbunmn power. The work therefore. 
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»ji it appears now, Li a biographical history of the gurus 
and saints, compiled, wiKirding to the opinions of the best 
Sikh (scholars, in the form in which they wished it to he 
presented. The Gfiiiith lias been broken up. The hymns 
are introduced in the narrative when the particular 
incidents occur during which they are said to have been 
uttered, while nil those which cannot apparently be 
(WRigiHsl to any special occasion arc appended, for each 
guru, at the end of his biography. 

This arrangement no doubt serves the purpose w Inch 
Mr, MacuulIHh had in view ; yet it would have been i suite 
as good, if not better, to reverse the plan, namely, to 
make the translation of tic Griffith the main object, and 


supplement it with notes explaining the circumstances 
in which each hymn was composed ; because the Granth 
is a collection of genuine hymns, whereas the accounts 
of the gurus and saints (an he acknowledges) cannot 
pretend to be contemporaneous and have been amplified 
with later stories and marvels. The way in which the 
hymns are now dispersed throughout the narrative 
renders the translations of little use for purposes of 
reference, even for the Sikhs themselves. The defect 
mitdit have been remedied if a table had been added, 
showing where each hymn is to be found; yet this has 
not been done, and it is impossible to find ont any 
particular hyum except by searching through the volumes. 

Portraits, so-called, of the various gurus are inserted, 
but it is doubtful if they have any more authenticity 
than conjecture on the part of the present-day artist. 
At the end of the fifth volume are given some interesting 
specimens of the rags, or musical measures to which the 
hymns were composed. In the sixth volume Mr. Macaul.ttv 
iJis collected accounts of many religious teachers who 
were Nwrnk’s precursor* in breaking away from popular 
Hinduism and striving after a simple and purer fault. 

This work, then, lias been compiled for the .Sikh* and 
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m their interests. It is not intended for European 
scholars, though they obtain the great benefit of Lading 
accurate translations of the liyuuus. Mr. Macau! iffe has 
indeed gone ro far in his avoidance of scholarly " form !r 
m to make no distinct inn between the cerebral and dental 
letter^ sibilants, etc., and often to leave long vowels 
unmarked. Indian words and proper names are given as 
popularly written and pronounced now, however corrupt 
they may be ; and in the notes the popular versions of 
ancient stories are preferred to their earlier Forms in 
Sanskrit books, 

Mr, Hacanlilfe regards the Silrii doctrines with a warm 
appreciation, which they undoubtedly merit. His bran#* 
tuitions of the hymns are far superior to Dr, Trttt&pp's, 
and air no doubt aw accurate as it is possible to make 
them. The language which he employs Ls simple vet 
reverent, and fitly displays the bhiikti, or fervent piety, 
of the authors, lu reading these volume many questions 
suggest themselves—religions, political, economic, literary 
—which one wishes that he had noticed and discussed, even 
consistently w ith the scope of his work. One opinion he 
does put forward, that the Sikh religion In totally un- 
affacted by Semitic or Christian influences ; but even his 
own account of the founder Nauak hardly supports hk 
opinion, and it is one that very few, if any, students of 
Indian religious movements would assent to. 

As a popular and reverent account of the Sikh gurus 
and religion, compiled by a sincere admirer in the Interests 
of the Sikhs, the work will no doubt exercise i\ wide 
influence, rspecially in India, smd is likely to serve the 
purposes for which it was undertaken* It is not intended 
For scholars, yet even they gain a substantifd benefit* in 
that they have at last translations of the hymns made as 
carefully and accurately as the resources of the present 
day permit. 
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Buddha's Ge&ubt tjnu die Leu re von den Seelen- 
wander ung. By Ernst Winddjoh. Leipzig, 1 DOS. 

Ill this work Dr. Wiudisch has chosen the traditions 
as to the birth of the Buddha for critical exa mi nation 
w ifch spcci al l'r^urd to the pro veil since of the curious id 1 as 
of which those traditions an? compiled Much interest 
attaches to the process by which the simple fact of the 
birth of the Buddha us aou of a Ksatrlya, Suddhodana. 
gradually is transferred into the miraculous birth of u 
cliviiSR entity from n virgin mother; and to Dr. V uidisch 
WC owe by far the most wtisJactory exposition of that 
development in its various phases, and in particular the 
elaborate and able discussion of the doctrine of birth a* 
it appears in the Veda, in Buddhism, in the medical 
Sftiphitaa, and in the Vedanta and S&iukhya syBtemH. 
It is impossible iu sumtnarizo here the discussion, but 
attention should certainly be called to the passage 1 i" 
which the esaet sense of the ;jnni£/ia6&a of the Assivln 
3 ‘atiasufta of the Mitjjidmnt Italyn is elucidated, in a 
innnner which at once confirms and renders more precis, 
the views of Pischel* and 01denberg. J Dr, WindiscU 
rightly emphasizes the fact that while we will find tin- 
roots of much of the mythology of Buddhism in 
Brahmanism, none the Less Buddhism has a mythology 
of its own, and is not to 1* considered a* merely 

receptive* , 

Of most general interest, perhaps, is the last chapter 

of the book, in which the author examines the ijuestlon 
of how far external influences manifest t hern selves in lb’ 1 
Buddhist accounts of the birth of the Buddha, We are 
Mad to find in him a strong supporter of the theory of 
parallel developments of religious belief. It is true, ho 


‘ ft*. J2-14. 

J ZDS1G., *11*, ITS. 

pj.lL ItS Eaqq. 
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points out, that both the Christian Cl lurch and the 
Buddhist Church developed doctrines of the virginity of 
the mother of the founder of their reli^bn, but such views 
were in either caa«, ils he shows, natural developments 
of existing tendencies, while there is no historical evidence 
for early borrowing uii either side. Mm re over, he inmsts, 
the discrepancies 1*-tween Christianity and Buddhism are 
simply,enormous: the Buddha and the Christ stand for 
totally different ideals of life ami conceptions of existence. 
The so-called parallels adduces] hy Seydel von Eysinga 
and Edmunds he dismisses, much as does Hopkins in Ms 
valuable essay in /Wh-r, Old tind^iv, which Dr. Windiflth 
apparently does not know, as quite inconclusive, 1 and as 
due either to the natural development of the religions 
or to ordinary confederations of mental growth* It in 
therefore somewhat surprising Hint he should accept us 
probable the derivation of the Pythagorean doctrine of 
transmigration from the Indian doctrine of metempsychosis, 
as the JikeliueftH of a parallel development in that case in 
at least as strong an in the eases with which lie deals," 

Dr- Windisch is reserved in his attitude towards com¬ 
parative mythology. The elephant—with fax tusks 
(ihaddtinkt) i\r a sign of ils superiority to ordinary 
elephants,"—which appear* in the legend to Maya Devi 
before the Buddlm's birth, he * admits to he connected 
with Anrftvatn, Indra s elephant, but only in so far as the 
elephant is in India a token of royalty, and so belongs 
to Indra as it belongs to a mortal king. He even declines 5 
to accept the view, held by Professor de la Vallee Poussin 
that the death of Maya Devi on the seventh day after her 
^ou b death is a myth of tin- dawn slain by the huh and 

J JJ, SS, n, L - VL JBAS., 100!), pp. aftfl H«qq. 

3 At |hi 170 WiDdkdi retulca Mfwyfjr'n vieM (£DMG., ]vLi, Jusj OifU 

i-katldMiiM mranA " hiivu.g Tin- (itv anil Lbe mind rUtrainfid 

((Jjjitfn), 

4 Cl. pp. 17 *t> 17 ft. 

1 JJ. 13!*. h. 1. ty. Ht Lk V*lJ£e Poussis, Bonddhimt, (j, 30, n . I. 
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prefers to believe that, in point- of fnet, the mother ni the 
Buddha did die ou the seventh day after hut birth. Tn 
this view he may I* correct, but it must he admitted 
that ilit- legend occurs late, and that it already Ivors ill 
the fictitious name of the mother—for May* cannot lie 
u genuine name -signs of its unoriginal character. On 
the rjthcr hand, we are heartily at one with him in 
rejecting Jensen’s wonderful theories of the Epic of 
GUgatno* which certainly ^present the most signal recent 

example of.iparritivi- mythology run will. 

Following Boyer, Dr. Windisch 1 is inclined to find in 
the ifyrvdd and Uni Brfthmaiias traces of the doctrine of 
transmigration. But the evidence for ihe theory—held 
rtldo in different forms by Pischel* Ualdner, and Bdhtlingk* 
in aingidorly unsatisfactory. Tn KV, x, 14. 4, lie takes 
the words sA no 4 yarnnd dityMm dyuh prA 

jlufott as meaning " may he take us to the gods to live 
the re a long time ", implying that, after a long tile, return 
to earth is possible; but the sense is not the natural 
meaning of the words, which refer * to the continued life 
on earth of the survivors. A* a mutter of fact, even the 
Brahman as do not contain the doctrine, though the con¬ 
ception of repeated death after death tends towards it. 
Maednnell. Led, Bloomfield, Hopkins, and OldenbcrgJ 
among ethers, are all Inclined to accept the view that for 
transmigration we must go to the Upaiihads or Amnyakaa, 
and this view appears to uh certainly correct. 

It- may also be doubted whether Hr. Windisch - 5s nght 
in finding in the Upanlsade the doctrine tlmt a man can 
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recollect his previous births* Neither the 4ifor«mi 
iipcmiwdt 2, nor the fifttad&r®$yaka Upanifodt i t 4 I0 P 
ran certainly be said ta refer to this power* though they 
arc so taken by Sankara in Ills commentaries, which, 
however, notoriously are not to be relied cm for the exact 
sense uf the Upam$ad*. But Dr* Wmdisch sheds a great 
deal of light on the Kuuxftaki Ujmnimd by his examina¬ 
tion of ihe Jiiimiutija limhrnttmi parallel to its description 
of birth. 1 

Other points of interest must be mentioned more briefly, 
Dr. Wmdiseh * raises the question of the age of the 
personal Brahma who, ns lie points out, occurs in the 
Kau^tfaki Ujntnifitfi. The answer is obscure ' several of 
the relevant passages are tHscmssed by us elsewhere. 3 
ftiMiuvan in the same Upuniaad he takes 4 ns ^snake", hut 
with doubt; BliLiler H has suggested a possible connexion 
with the Pali i&tkv*iuiu r Again, the relations of Yagbhata I 
and VagbhaU II ora hardly cqrroctl)" stated; 0 morr 
accurate information will be found in Dr. Hoomlea 
OztedugyJ In his estimate of the age of the Buddhist 
Canon b Dr* W indiack evidently adheres to the older school 

of ideas, whose views are now seriously questioned_in 

our opinion with justice—by such writci-s an Frank* 
and de la VaJlfe Fgpssut* Ui fortunately, too. his book 

1 03 7 ft ml see hm ncte an B&cJu. Ber * 4 EIHJ7. pjj. { | J hb*^ ; 

Oertel, J AOiJ,, sii f 111 : mv Aitikhtlyanv A . » k j 7 . 

H p. 33 r n. I. 

1 AiJrirr.ffn Aru.fjyziJca, pp. 304, m. 23; 367. 

* p. TL tt, 'J. &aiidaJ*ih$ t which occur* also in Xirukht, Pm-M-i,Btu r ii a \* t 
in- given by the cmnlxLcntary dr thf) eqniTul&nl„ 

B Zt>MG. f xlviij, Ki. Lh found in R\\, x, tn - s \\ vj 

^ V MattrtiffttnJ Snybitti, in, 13, 10. Cf Aitertfa Amn^a] 

ji 377* n. I. 

* VP' ** y 01 !^ For the IiU*hI view oF Dr. Kocmk en the uue*tHjti u f 

UimkiSd dftte. ** J BAS. + iVHtO. pp. m 867, Md rampart mv nni, 
ZDMJ., liLi, !M l 1 r 

I Ct airio Jit AS.. 1909, p. sa2- 

’ LY. pp. 10 

II /kircMAW, pp 33 seqq. Cf. my ui>t^ r JRAS. + 1900, p, n . | 
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appcitod ton soon to tsuflWu him to discuss tlic doctrines 
of tho ego and of the chain of causality in the light of the 
now researches of de la Valteo Toussin 1 and P. Oltrauiare,- 

A, Berriei>ale Keith, 


D; e An iso h ek (J iirt'E hi j issta lte x. By K a kl Scuirmei^e x 

l[)03 r 

This work its an interesting example of the application 
of a priori methods to the study of religion* phenomena ; 
and, if one can hardly admire the results of the attempt, 
vet it would be unfair hi deny Dr. Sclikmoisen credit 
for the Mdneas with which lie has attacked his theme. 
Dr Schirmefcen is Impressed with the truth of two 
principles: namely, tlrnt the gods of a race closely reflect 
the standard of culture attained by that race ; and that 
tlic individuality of gods is Strongly afflicted by racial 
mixing, so that, while the name remains unaltered, quite 
new [unctions may lie assigned to a god. hounding nti 
these principles— the truth of which within limits i* un¬ 
deniable— lm proceeds to deduce the characteristic* of the 
earliest religious frmn the social conditions of life in the 
three periods of the Stone Age and the two of the age of 
metal, while he applies a corrective to the results thus 
obtained by examining the early ethnography of the 
world He tlieii feels himself in a position to determine 

different strata in the fljW* “ ind t(1 sbow tllt ‘ ori f iu£l1 
character of the various gods nf the Indo-Iranmu pantheon. 

Wo cannot undertake to follow the author in In* re¬ 
construction of primitive religion: it must suffice to say 
that he postulates for the Paheolithie Age a mono heist,r; 
worship of Are, conceived often in snake form; \\ lufeft ei 
be the origins of religion, we may feel sure that they 
were not so simple a. this ; or, at any rate, that he wlm 


LvfamMtt bowMKiW um ‘ 
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would prove such a thesis fus tlmt here presented 
must Ik! prepared with muck stronger arguments than 
Dr. Schirmeismi can offer. Nor do we think that the 
state of ethnological studies ut the present day will permit 
the acceptance of the reduction of the h uma n species to 
the black ami the yellow, the white being the result of the 
mixture of these . 1 Nothing but confusion ean result from 
hucIi short cuts to knowledge. 

Nor do the results of the author s researches encourage 
ns to Accept hifi premia**, He * assumes tile fchml 
millenn ium H.C. as the time of the composition of at least 
[jart of the Ifyveda, an assumption whi^i has recently 
been defended by Jacobi 1 but which has been completely' 
refuted by Olden berg.* He 5 finds in the ftpuela the 
work of three peoples the Iranians, whose influence is 
seen in the second, fifth, and seventh books; si mixed 

1 |sp. 2-h 2.% following SdaiafTliiLiiMiEu 

: p. 42. 

HiMf JIUR, IJH-Wv |ifi. 721 ssqij. Sir. Kennedy, ihicj.. ji, I1J4 P 
nvmiB BrunnhoFcr's fumou* ^iil*covHry" of till JaUiuvinn in rJu: Jfyrtrfa 
ffi L]||J HjtigB of Babylon. Without com men ting cm tin? other pin,** ■ ■■* 
Mi‘. ,Km n nr-.- 1_v r fl iirticlu, it may ar lenjit he safely -u id that rm competent 
Vc-hJiu bclidlnr accepts tkia view, and that therefore jr -slidmld not lie 
quoted ilh flvidflncB r-J a conquest of Babylon by the Aryan*. 

1 JKAS-. 10fJ^ip pp. ELJi-il MfiflUomy note, ibid., pp. ilOtiseqq,* 

iLrnl p. 472. and cf. MocdonaH, LUfr^inr^ p. 12, Kot** ihtmM 

perhap-i be takeOi of HhnnMsaut]'y' , 9 Attempt in Gamlm Ayaim to 
rehabttfUte the tintiqnity of the: Vfflflc writings by timting \ n thmn 
mfJenct* of an elaborate eydo fcf. JRAS. 1 900, pp. 423 wqip i, It must 
iiiffioe ro say that thu passage-H rebec J on by the Author are* in m case, 
fur art I cun eee. natnreUy Interpreted in the light of his view, anil' in 
evfljy MIBB can bo explained much more duply in other n ays, while tho 
attribution of any really elaborate knowledge o|r ptatronomy to tins early 
Indians runs Mounter br> All the available evidence tm tn tho fteliinvemem -t 
in the field of the Vudio Indians Thibniffh article with its rufe-rence 
U\ Whitney cited in JBASv, IflM, p. 1102, n, 1), Tf, m true fhat r| lc 
Jyn*iftt dm pfWHmH ns with a hani* for a date, but unhappily that bam^ 
io ™Ti*ci| nance of the inanci]hw-y of tlhfc datum arnl the vngneuasm of flhu 
I kj] nt fixed, only a result which may vary hundreds of y eBJ3i \ m 

Hither pi de of the twelfth etmiury n,c* P . and tberckocfe wc cannot bmfcl nn 
it any woiire Btrnctiire. 

" t>P- 43-T. 
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•people, with the diameterati® of herdsmen and steppe- 
dwellers, who are represented by books 111, vi, and vni, 
• m which the desire for children, cattle, and horses » 
especially prominent; and the true Germans to whom 
1 * 1 ,k iv U«p. AS a matter of fact, hoover, the author 
meojmi*es’ that it is Impossible to deny some reciprocity 
Of influence, and hr decides that hooks ii and in we first 
composed by the Iranians and the mi*ed people then 
Ixioks iv to vi by the united Aryan rare, wtule tKH>k, vn 
and vin (.first hall) were composed by those tnbes wlmh 
had advanced furthest east. 

It must suffice to indicate briefly on how little support 
the T ,h.nrv recta BrunnhoEer^ theory that the dog is 

I, .an k accepted aa proving that Grenada ,>.mnaka. 

and therefor the second lx»ok of the are Iranian 

But as Braanhofer s hypothesis rests on no foundation, 
the theory is untenable. Again, the German ongm of 
lMX>k iv is proved by the fact that the GoUnm-S are 
-\iitri roses, mid the Ah gi rases am traditionally ignorant of 
Un sacrifice/ and are therefore not Iranian -an argument 
which cannot be considered »s substantial. 

Vh the basis Of the author's thorny is insecure little of 
profit can be derived from his detailed results, although be 
Lws a good knowledge of the recent M crate on Wic 
mytimloi'V. Following, but going beyond, Hi!lebraudt, he 
linds motile Iudra-Vrtrft myth a legend of the melting 
of tbc dlchis at the end „f the Glacial Period, and 
JLtU, theory to the «qpto.tioo of J«l^ 
hvnm of India's birth/ The eating of dogs flesh them 
»™th.„ed i. . retooco to the Mythic Penod, .» wtuth 

w _ i Iran ^mw, |>- 1®* 

1 pp. 47-9- 

: s,e 

V“' 

pp. mOseqq. > R\\, iv, 18, 13. 

i p, 181. S' •» rkf 1 
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the first domestic Annual, the dog, was tamed arid often 
also eaten. Moreover, from the mention of Vftra's mother 
in another hymn, 1 ha deduces the condnsiou that, according 
to the views of the Jtgrtda, the sunless Glacial Period wa* 
brought about by the arising of a permanent thick mist* 
After that we need not bo surprised to duel that the 
victory of the Asvins with asses in a race is a recollection 
of the fact that the ass was tamed before the horse * or 
to learn that the meaning of the story of Dudhyaiic and 
the meat] is that an exchange once took place of the mead 
of the Germans for a horse of the neighbouring mixed 
people*. 1 Ho also the myth of the Kbhus and ”tlm cow 
Uim - out to contain jl reference to the manuring of fields 
by the true German* in Neolithic times; 1 SarasvatJ 
becomes no longer a rivur, but the goddess of Sprint: * 
Visnu is conceived in stork form, 1 and so forth. 

It would Ih- idle to discuss in detail these theories, for 
n"t one of them rests on any substantial basis, and a new 
Th'.'ory in Vedic mythology has no right to existence 
miles* very solid arguments can he advanced in its favour. 
It is, of course, easy to speculate, but such speculation* 
ax these only add to the confusion attending a subject in 
itself very difficult. 

A , Be r r i t :dale K e lth. 


Fjuehitabiieayataha : ii Prakrit grammar baaed on the 
Valmikisntm, by Simharaja sou of Samudmbandh^ 
yajvnn. Edited by EL HuiflSBCif. K V o, landau, 
I9d9. (Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland ■ Prize Publication Fund. No, 1.) 

The opening words of the editor's preface to this 
interesting little volume awake a sorrowful memory 
Di. Hultasch reminds us that it wa» the lamented" 
Professor Piechel who, in his dissertation Grainitudia* 


1 RV.. i r it. 
* p u#. 


11 p. 183. 
* p. 24U. 


5 p. !4, n. 4. 

" (J. 20(1. 


1 p, s>s& 
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rrOcritieifi, and flgaiu in Viis ffpiBiBifliife ilw* ^vnkrit- 
Sf/rfithen, pointed bo the importance of Simhirrejas 
tit'Rtisc. Elfft ri;, HpuxteiTt t tu» fwftoi\ lo Pii*.litl, 
moreover, Dr, Hultfflch acknowledges a debt tor the 
generous loan of much important critical materiat. The 
present publication is therefore largely inspired by his 
influence, and in a sense may be regarded as a memorial 
„f him. Certainly no fitter hands could be found to raise 
this memorial than those of Dr, Hultsch. llis sound 
scholarship has enabled him to constitute a correct text, 
which lie lias furnished with ample references, especially 
to Silpharfga himself and to Panini'a grammar-. that 
jrreutly lighten the labour of study. Misprints, we may 
add, are veiy few, and so slight (for example the omission 
of the Wttlma in on p. IT, I. 8, and kn for 

iu, on p. 10. L 2) tliat the student corrects them almost 
unconsciously as he reads, 

Tlic date of Simhamja is somewhat uncertain. His 
<[notation of K-hJin-viiiui s commentary on the JuuBwhii! 
proves him to have lived later tliiiu the eleventh century . 
urnS as he also cites Nagoji’s PvrihbV-ihemhikkhtiw, lie 
would seam to be not more than two centuries old, unless 

indeed_a somewliat improbable supposition — he and 

Xro'oji ln>lh drew from a common source. Rut r as 
KiUidiom has reminded uh, modernity should not discredit 
on author. 4 'For the knowledge of declension and con¬ 
jugation," wrote Pischel (fftfomma/tfe, § 39). *the Prftkrita- 
rup&v&t&n is not without importance, chiefly as Simharfija 
ofteu gives more forms than Ilein ft chant] re aud Trivikrania, 
Matty of these fonua no doubt are theoretically inferred, 
but they are ouna true ted in strict accordance with the 
rules, and hence are not without interest. IIow far tins 
merit of Sinibamja is due to Ids own ingenuity, and how 
much he ha* Iwrrowcd from predecessors, we cannot say 
widt certainty, Pischel’s statement that ho based bin 

work uporrTrivikrama-devna grammar (Qrammatik, § 39) 
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is sOmewhat misleading, as the same scholar points out 
that all which they have in common is the Valmlki-sntra, 
on which both lsmed their works, uud neither of them 
can he proved to have used the other's hook (A 1 frmmiiK 
Prnrr^ p. 40). 

The character and the defects of the Hindu grammarians 
nre well known. The same circumstances that gradually 
produced Sutras in the liturgical, theological, and philo¬ 
sophic schools led to similar epitomes of grammar, 
algebraically concise and often provdkingly obscure. 
SOtra-wornhip became the banc "f science. As each 
aeliwil won convinced that all po.isihle knowledge was 
contained in its sacrosanct aphorisms. it spent its energies 
in the task of finding authority in them for everything, 
an d hence never made any material advance beyond 
them. Attempts were indeed mode to reanungc them 
according to some more systematic method,as in Bhattoji's 
^;ddM.itta-hnnniiflT] Imt although these works made the 
study easier, they failed to raise grammar to the level 
of a science. As pure theorists indeed the Hindus are 
urn." i uni led ; no Western ingenuity could rival that of the 
Indian grammarian who invented a Prakrit of his own 
for lyrical composition. But a scientific basis of grammar 
they liftvc never possessed, a^traymtit^U, becauw it 
was not in the Siitrns: and this weakness is glaringly 
exhibited in Simha raja's work, in which, for example, 
phonetic laws of consonantal change are dovetailed between 
rules id accideuce when the particular paradigms chosen 
for the latter display the former (cf. v, 1), and kliambho is 
actually derived from ftto. >nhb«.h [xii, 05), because, forsooth, 
the Sutra ways tiU.mhhr. Like Hemachandni, he makes no 
attempt to discriminate between the various dialects, until 
he comes to the eighteenth chapter, where he begins 
a series of short sections upon the chief characteristics 
of the itrwseni, Miigadhi, PaiMch.%, Ch^likapainchJ, 
aud A$ahk,ratTH$tL. Making due allowance for these defects 
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(as t.lu-v appeal' to Western judgment}, Sopkaraja’s book 
iu au excellent piece of work imcordang to Hindu methods, 
and the native schools should V grateful to Dr, IltdLzsch 
and the Asiatic Society for supplying them with a good 
handbook. 

An interesting point is raised by Dr. Flultaach in his 
Preface, when dealing with the Aphorisms which f«m tie 
nucleus around which Siiphnraja built up his granimar. 
These are tlm VtUmikisUtm ascribed to the legendary 
VJthniki, which was used also by Trivikmum, who lived 
between the thirteenth and the fifteenth centuries, Piadid 
suggested that this Sutra may have been composed by 
either Trivikraina or somebody el so on the basis of 
Hcmuchandm'q Prakrit grammar. Dr. Hiiitzseli argues 
with greatL probability against the authorship of lrivi- 
krama"; hut when lie pays that, ‘ as both the printed text 
oF the Wmikbfl&tra and the author of the Shadbhashai- 
chandrika ascribe the composition of the Sutra to an 
ancient Rislii, the possibility of its having been drawn 
up in the interval between He machinal ra and Ttivikmroti 
seems to lie excluded, 1 we cannot follow him. There was 
plenty of time between Hemaclumdra and Triviknuna — 
probably two or three centuries—for the Sutra to la* 
written; and when it was mice written, tliere was still 
more time for it to gain authority as the work of \ alinlki, 
and finally to lw acknowledged as such in a modern work 
like Lakshmidhara’s Shadhhn^hacfmndnkJ. A similar 

instance may be found in the UStjtkhyo -mlfra, which 
probably was composed between K1S0 mid 14ot). J and yet 
was acknowledged as the work of Knpila by Auiruddhn 
in a commentary written about 1500, Apart from this 
small matter of opinion, we have only to record our 
admiration for the skill with which Dr. Hultoch has 
fulfilled his busk and enriched Indian literature. 

L. D. Baekett. 

i See Uorbe'E S&jHkhy n und 1 tflu, p. «. 
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IkiVKm . Textkritischi; urn * enecetische Notesl 
Em ?s bm aechstes Buck By H, OldEnbekg* 
Berlin* 1909, 

A most hearty welcome must be extended to the notes 
on the first six tjooks of the Rgredu, which Prof caw r 
Uldeubtrg has now published, supplying us with the first 
complete commentary on these Ixjoks si nee the issue of 
Ludwig's iditioCL Since the Appearance of the classical 
Prolfgfrtfi f : jiff the suit] i or has. [u a aeries of articles in the 
Zz ttsekri/t der Dvidwh* u M&rtfe n t find inch ? n G^dischaff, 
elucidated many other problems relative to the constitu¬ 
tion of the text of the Savpliita ; and in his new work 
he applies the principles thud adopted to the critical 
establishment of the more original form of the text, before 
its characteristics had been olwcqred by its reduction into 
the shape in which it now lies before us. At the same 
time Professor Oldenberg has added exegetie notes, for 
which no apology nr explanation need have been offered. 
It is of the first importance, in the critical study of the 
liijwdfr, that we should know what passages require 
correction; and Professor Oldenherg'^ latest work is no 
less valuable for its explanations of difficult passages 
than J->r the masterly suggestions which he makes for the 
restoration of corruptions in the tradition. It i®impossible 
to overpraise either the range of tile author's knowledge 
nt Vedic texts or Ids judgment in the selection of inter- 
p relations. The work is also a marvel of condensation, 
without any sutfcstaiitiai sacrifice of clearness of expression 
or of fullness of discussion nf n. *1 difficulties. The author 
lias wisely refused to deal at length with the various 
attempts to solve the problem of such hymns as i K 1G4: 
it is dear that in a general commentary on the Rgi'wht 
it id impossible to treat id length mattery in which 
not even ti reasonable degree of probability can l>e 
attained. 

Il h sa tiisf&ctory to note that ProtVasor Olden berg sees 
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no TCHjscjn to change his opinion 1 2 Lhat tv- other "Vedic 
tests shed little illumination on the text of the flffuetfa. 
That conclusion is securely based on the variants now 
available iu even excessive fullness in Bloonitidd'H Con* 
e&rdav.*x> No doubt there are occasional exceptions to 
this rulfi„ hut they are very rare, and Profit sear Oidenberg 
effectively disposes of the alleged better readings semi by 
Schfftdowita* in the Kasmir MS. of the ggveda, a MS. 
which for the Aitarcya Aranyttka. also yields nothing 
new of value, as I have sought elsewhere to show, 3 Of 
course this does not show that the Mgveda text is in itself 
correct, which ift certainly not the ease, but it indicates 
r.hat the tradition of the Jfifveda is decidedly superior to 
tlmt of the other Sarphitfuc 

In interpretation Professor Qklenberg follows the sane 
uiid ‘iober principles which lie has eke where defended. 
As a matter of fact there is In principle Httle difference 
uf opinion amongst recent interpreters oi the Rgvedit, 
much less than would appear from the language now and 
then used. All iu effect treat the Jtffve da m a IwMjk to be 
interpreted in the light of subsequent literature, and of the 
knowledge which wc have of the development of Indian 
civilization : and the real point of dispute is merely the 
quetitioii of how far we arc to find in Lhe lif/vedn detail b 
of later Indian life. In this regard Professor Oldenburg 
shows him self -we think widely—-more conservative than 
Pischel and Gddner* of whose views lie constantly takes 
account It is easy to exaggerate the part played by 
betaine and lust of gold in the Sarnkiia ; and to explain 
difficult pa^sagon by theories of sporting and erotic slang 
\f often more ingenious than plausible, however much it 
may relieve the monotony of the task of Vain! inter¬ 
pretation. Similarly the author differs from the w riters of 

1 pfo/r i^ymf.fui r pp. 27 i 

2 j&h' AptikrypAai tit* litjrntfa. cmd VQJ,, ssi, IWi ««|- 

3 Aiturtya irti^ta, pp. 3, t 

jilia 1910. 15 
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the Stud\m- in his treatment of linguistic usages 

It is of course possible to solve nearly every crux in the 
Rgveda by the assumption of irregular forms and of un¬ 
usual syntax, and the possibility is rendered attractive by 
the fact LliaL, in some c&gea, such irregularities appear 
certainly to be found, but it is wiser to try to attain 
a satisfactory result within the ordinary bounds of Yedir 
grammar. A good example of this may he seen in the case 
of vi, GO, 11 F where Benfay and von Bradke tak-- 

girdjio mi dpah as “Bergwasser " r . But such a hmsdiady* 
is, as Professor Oldcnberg points out, not really possible 
and not paralleled by cases like i. 80, 1 : #&ina in math : 
and we must either assume that the comparison is with 
both the Mils and the streams, or else that the comparison 
iR r as eo often* curtailed, and dpah is an accusative, " as 
hills send forth streams/ 1 Or again in i, 52, 1, he show ^ 
that it in unnecessary to accept Fbuhel's theory 1 that m 
ittyo n& mfram there is a ease of attraction, and that the 
rendering M Win das Roes jsuui Siegespreise " is quite 
adequate. In v, &fl a H, he combats aueceasfiilly Geldner ^ - 
version of the difficult text as containing f*ck {gen.) 
" m Gunsten des Rsi ”, a sense of the genitive which is 
certainly rather far-fetched. Similarly he appeal's cr- 
reetty in i, 34, 5, to reject the explanation of wire duhitd 
either as a ease of preldsfcorie Sandhi or PiBchela 1 view 
of efiri as a locative of origin, though be leaves open 
seems inevitable—the exact meaning of the passage. 
Excellent also are the notes on the strange 7 itjdnafy and 
mtmo ruJutmah of i, 3£ p 0 and 8. 

in some causes Professor Ohlcnberg is inclined to admit 
the use of the participle in place of a finite verb, a usage 
recognized by Bdbruck/ but which, except in the 
case of r the paflt participle passive, I have elsewhere 5 

1 FetfiivAc Sfudirn , i, 105 ; cf, my note JRAS, + 1£KK>, p. 4±L 

a Ibid., 1 , ^a, n. 1. 1 Ibid TT iii p IK. 

* Atowriitcbr Synftijr, ppL 5S0. n iiDMU., xliii, strqq. 
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questioned It is not possible to pronounce definitely 
in a matter of this kind, but it may be said that the 
evidence is somewhat alight on which to base a theory 
of a recognized usage. In i. £8, 5 S pd&ytid Is an easy 
correction for p&xyan ; in i F 69, 3, several renderings 
are possible, sind dtidhuti need not be a participle at all, 
In ii.i„ 32 d 6, as Professor Oldenberg himself says, 
Frffvfcm. ji^/uinvdn is simply a contamination of t r rtrd-m 
jiighiiYiV'dii and ydd l r /'h k dtii jfi.fjhj-i'fithd' t the occuiTencc of 
such anomalies ih not sufficient to establish a grammatical 
usage. In iv s 17, 19, etwtdh need not be finite, and no 
doubt is not' but in any case it is of course certain 
that the past participle passive is used—aa in Latin as 
equivalent tip a finite verb, but this proves nothing for 
other participles. In vi. 22 Y the sense and construction 
arc alike very uncertain, and in v a 15, 4 a the participle is 
almost certainly not finite. 

it must suffice to refer briefly to some of the other 
valuable notes on Syntax, The alleged use of me and 
te as accusatives is exhaustively discussed 1 and shown 
to be improbable. The genitive of time Is ettecti vel\ 
defended- against Bartholnmae. and the comparative 
ablative after a positive is correctly seen in i, 4fi P 8 
There is also a good note* on the use of d after a dative 
to strengthen the force of the case. 

In addition bo his contribution* to grammar. Professor 
Oldenburg has offered valuable suggestions for the inter¬ 
pretation of the vocabulary of the ftQWthu He rejects 1 
Collide rendering of ndwdas as recipient of praise ", and 
prefers the view that it represents tj di-avcdn , IL having 
knowledge anew* In an interesting excursus he 
d © fends 1 1 ie ren dering o f t'jfo “ vv an kci * aga I na l 

f 1 pp, H^qq, I hope to discus these and the: Epie eases more 

fully tilKU-vrlujrC. 

tt pp. 79, Stb 

* On ItV. 3, 79, 1. 


a pp. }&, 16. 

B On RV. i p 1 IT, In. 
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GeldnerV* view of it as “ falsehood ” nud 'he attempt to 
render it as "way”, Krivi he interprets[is denoting 
■* huifie " in several places, while in others it is admittedly 
a tribal name, an explanation which shows clearly that 
the word has more than one sense and which removes 
the difficulty ae to Sayapns version o£ the word in 
Rfjvedii. ii, 17, G, referred to by Dr, Grierson. 1 It is 
worth noting, in view of recent discoveries,* that Professor 
Olden berg 5 is. not prepared to deny the possibility of 
a reference to Innii in the In v. 47, ti, he 

^ees a stem tipuproJivift; this is somew hat uncertain, and 
the accent in Aiterejfu Anuiyaka., v. 2, 2, cannot in any 
way be relied on against the Apa of Hamavtda, 

j 444. Of special interest is the note on vi, 25, 2, 
regarding KHUo unJ Khilyu, Oldenburg adheres to 
the view that these expressions refer to the boundaries 
between cultivated fields, one of the few dear hints in 
the Ilgvtdtt of the existence of separate property in 
land. This view he shows to be decidedly superior to 
that of Pischel* who prefers to find in these words 
references to the g raring land on which the flocks and 
lienLs of the comm unify fed, an interpretation which 
diminishes the value of the passages in question as 
evidence of separate ownership, b'or the use nf tiij 1 
inav be cited the occurrence of tujah in the A Harry a 
Amiiyaka, v, 2. I- 

As was to be expected, Professor Oldonlierg devotes 
jnucli attention to metrical considerations as hearing on 
the constitution of the text, a matter in w liich perhaps 
greater progress has been mode—though not without 
a certain risk of over-formalism —than in any other 
department of Vedic study. Of special interest is a brief 

I ftiutoiI. ii, 2<l wq- Cl. my Aitor*V* Anl^ib^, p, 281. 

a On ItV. i. JUfl, 3. * -TRA3, itOS, p. 1HS. 

* See JRAS., 1S09, p. 11(M, n, 3. 1 On KV. i T 13U, 0. 

* VtditoAt StHilie*, ii, 204- T *»« t tY < k ln > 
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excursus 1 on tlie apparent redaction of two syllables to 
cue, tin which Max Mtiller - was inclined to lay as great 
stress as had been laid on it in some theories of Pkutim- 
prosody. Within the limits to which it is confined by the 
author little objection can be taken to its application. 

The value and convenience of the notes is greatly 
increased by the addition of elaborate indices, which 
gin:, with special fullness, references to grammatical and 
sjTiitaetical points 

A, Reukiepat.e Keith; 


Annau dell' Islam, compilati dn LeoXE Caetaxl, 
Principe di Tea no. Vol.IL Fob ; pp. lxxviii, 15G7. 
Milano, 1907. 

The second instalment of Prince Teano's great work 
has grown into two bnlky parts, which chronicle the 
events of the years 7 to 12 of the Hegira. The scientific 
cjii'c and thoroughness which characterize the first volume 
are still more in evidence in the second- No similar work 
exists in which all available sources as well as studies 
bearing directly and indirectly on the early Modem history 
nre taken into considemtion with equal lullne-ss and 
circumspection. 

The year G h, lud not been a very prosperous one For 
Mohammed. Not only had Alalia's disagreeable adventure 
threatened to involve Mohammed’s own family circle in 
disaffection and hostility, but it revealed much latent 
ill-feeling, which was only thinly hidden by common 
interest of worldly character. Moreover, Mohammed's 
greatest wish—to enter Mecca at the head of a strong 
unuy—had been frustreted. Instead of defying the still 
unconverted Meccans in their own city, he was forced 
(.o conclude a not very honourable treaty, which put ott bis 
- pilgrimage " to tlm Ka ha for at least another year. The 


1 pp. 33 f ^ 


a 3 BEV, t Mill, Jip, C.tSli *7&$\r 
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prestige of Islam had differed, chiefly because it (lit! not 
pay as well as many bad expected. A victory with spoil 
in its train was needed, and to secure this nothing was 
safer than another raid against the effete Jews, After 
their extinction in the vicinity of Medina, only cue more 
remnant was left at Kind bar, a few days north of the 
capital. Being peaceful peasants and traders, and having 
two yearn previously received written assurances of safety 
from Mohammed, they wore all the less apprehensive of 
an attack. The raid was, of course, successful from 
a Modem point of view, although in itself it was of small 
account. The undue importance given to it by the Arab 
authors, who grow more prolific the later their date, hIiuivs 
the real state of affairs bother than anything else. Prince 
Tenm> righty casts doubt on the assertion of even older 
authorities, such as A1 WAqidi, that the defending forces 
numbered ten thousand warriors. It probably amounted 
to not more Ilian one-tenth of that number. Altogether 
Prince Teano’s very detailed account of this affair is 
replete with sound criticism, In bis excellent survey of 
the last five years of Mohammed's career (pp. ST 2 soqq ■), he 
shows how every victory or defeat of the Moslem arms was 

followed by a raid on ..I Jewish tribe. He sees clearly 

that Mohammed's motives were not merely religious. but 
also political. A not less important motive was the booty 
which lie required, not bo much for hie own benefit, as to 
(ill the war chest and to secure the services of followers, 
However insignificant the conquest of Kbailuir was from 
a military point of view,-it had not only a great effect 
in Medina, but it assisted in the conversion of many 
wavererfl. The inflated reports of Arab authors afford 
a highly characteristic illustration of the spirit and 
expansion of Moslem tradition, and prove how much 
caution » necessary in eliciting the truth even in smaller 

WfttteFhL 

The same lack of reliability appears again in the 
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accounts of the disaster at MMa which was the result 
L.jf an expedition rashly entered upon against the Greek 
troops stationed in Syria and their Arab allies. Intoxicated 
IjV the easy mtceeas of Khoihar. Mohammed undertook the 
ill-advised march without considering that the enemy this 
time consisted of disciplined soldiers* Now hero, aa Prince 
Team? justly points out, the Arab records aro as meagre, 
and the authorities m unsatisfactory, as possible. The lack 
of history is made up hy poems, fiction takes the place 
of facta. This is an important mutter. Prince Teano 3a 
hot, of course^ the tiirab to call attention to this, but no 
previous author has given such minute details* May this 
jijerve a* an example to authors, who write books on 
Mohammed and Islam in which criticism of the sources 
in conspicuous by its absence : and which, therefore, give 
the render a quite erroneous and misleading picture of its 
origin and early development. 

The treaty of ijuddbiya, alluded to above, must have 
liven still more unfavourable for Mohammed than is 
admitted by the Sources. Many of the details are quite 
nnhiatorimb In the document of the treaty he was 
compelled to use his own name, instead of 11 Messenger 
m' Allah Ills name was not. at that Liuie t +E Mohi mined " 
a* he only assumed tills appellation two or three year* 
laLer, The document h as wo possess it, is 1 Mined on 
tradition, which substituted the name M Mohammed for 
the one he actually used in the original draft. Anyway, 
among other things, it was stipulated that no wai should 
lie waged for ten years, and that He should be allowed 
to visit Mecca next year as n pilgrim* This latter danse 
Mohammed fulfilled literally, but he never dreamt of 
adhering to the former. A pretext WAS easily found that 
some minor paragraph in the treaty had been violated, 
and the year after he set out, at tlm head of a large 
Eirniv, to enter his native city by force, The rent mot iso 
was to retrieve the defeat of Mata. Tile town was 
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taken, albeit without bloodshed. rind Mohammed was thus 
practically master of Arabia. The victory received, in 
due course* the divine sanction in the form of a revelation 
(Ijor. jdviii, 1 15). 

We must stpree with Prince T-nno that the forbeuranc- 
with which Mohammed, in die hour of victory, treated 
thrae old opponents, who fere said to hove embittered 
his life in the early year-, of his minion, was doe to 
political wisdom rather than to spontaneous generosity. 
Our knowledge of these persecutions has come down to us 
through traditional reports largely based on Mohammed's 
own descriptions. It is. therefore, open to ljuoatinn whether 
tlicy were so relent lew as tradition would liave ua believe. 
Apart from this, any masSWl* of prominent Meccan 
citizens, many of whom were near relatives of his most 
faithful friends, wnuld Imve l>een a deadly often lx to the 
latter* Only a few persons of no account, among them 
two women, were executed. Mohammed cared more for 
the conversion of his enemies than their death, and many 
of them were, thus, ready to fulfil his wish 

One must not. however, judge Mohammed too hastily 
for having allowed political considerations to influents 
his actions. They fonu the human element in his career. 
As a purely spiritual reformer he would have adiicvcH 
very- little Shrewd policy is recognizable in the veiy 
beginning <d his meflncugfcrship. ami his greatest failing 
was that, ns soon as they promised to is- useful, political 
motives were unscrupulously given out as demands of the 
faith. The consequence was that large numbers of people 
embraced Islam without conviction or understanding. 
The manses were kept together as long as Mohammed 
was alive, but he had scarcely passed ftwny when the 
great reaction, known as the ft iddn, act in. This was 
the wid.spread renegade movement which seized many 
tribes, especially those in the remoter parts of the peninsula. 
The result was a civil war of a very .sanguinary character; 
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but it speaks for the great Force underlying the idea ->f 
Islam that it was victorious everywhere. The motives 
during this period were on the whole purer than before. 
Unfortunately reliable sources of the history of this period 
are likewise Hearts?. In the chapter dealing with thin 
matter Prince Teano not only discusses the value of those, 
sources, lmt also gives a comprehensive compilation of 
them, as well as a chronology of events. His consider¬ 
ation of earlier studies of the conquests uf Palestine and 
Syria reveals n deep insight into the real facte. Inserts! 
in these researches is a chapter on the compilation of 
the (Jorfin, a subject fraught with difficulties, and inci¬ 
dentally iiu the development of writing in Arabia, The 
author's studies on this question were necessarily somewhat 
inconclusive, as some very important material was not 
available when he wrote this chapter. The following 
detail may throw some little light oil the matter. In 
January, 190S, I published* in the Jewish Qtvirt* rly Rrrtew. 
the Khatba of a Jewish apostate to Islam who styles 
himself “ a man who has detached himself from the wins 
of Hum t i b. AkhtaL ". This name occur* In the fragment 
(which is written in Hebrew characters» twice in the 
spelling 'jn and 'JhSK- The same person is known from 
the earliest Mohammedan sources as Hui/ayy. Wc there¬ 
fore see that the name, when trail scribed In Arabic 
characters, without diacritical points, was misunderstood 
by the transcriber, who did not know the original name. 
At all events wc may gather that the stage of Arabic 
writing prior to NcsVhi must have been that of chareetei* 
similar to Nabataean or Hebrew square. This origin can 
still be traced boek in nearly every Neskhi character. 
The question whether Mohammed had learned to writ¬ 
er not is by no means devoid of importance, as it has 
a certain bear in g on Qoran criticism* 

It is impossible in a brief review to touch upon all the 
questions discussed in the 1*>ok. Its g™t importance 
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lies tiol only in the fullnrsfl of the material, never before 
collected with so much eompreheueivenesa, but in the 
criticism which cuts deep into the historical aspect in 
general. The story of tin: conquest of Perak. is preceded 
by ti lengthy dian.-ussiuii of the relations between the Arab* 
ami the empire of the Sassanidea, and the causes of the 
decline of the latter. Prior to this, in a chapter devoted 
to the general aspect of Arab conquest, the author finds 
an opportunity of enlarging on the questwro of the 
primitive habitations of the Semitic race, a question which 
within the last fifty years has engaged the attention of 
il number of prominent scholars Prince Teano, like 
Sprcnger and Schrader, finds the cradle of the Semites 
in Arabia. Tie difficulties which obstruct this view In 
tudeavipunj to remove by the theory that the birth of the 
Semitic stock took place at a time when the climate of 
Arabia was considerably colder than at present. Tins 
theory is, in Lih opinion, the outcome of the change of tin- 
geological anil in deuru logical conditions of the peninsula. 
The gradual drying up of the interior caused the migm- 
tionsof Arab tribe-H from south Lo north. These wanderings 
an- on undoubted fact, although the direct reports we 
po&srw* about them arc to a large extent legendary 

The volume is accompanied by elaborate maps, chrono¬ 
logical tables, excellent photogravures, and Jin alphals-riml 
index of great fullness. It is not saying itio much that 
many a chapter of the early history of Islam will have to 
lx- rewritten in consequence of Prince Teanob reHearr-hes. 

R. Hibscueelu. 


Three Years tx Tibet. By the Shramana Eklai Kawa- 
□ LTCRl, of Japan. 8vu ; pp. xv* 7 If). Tboosophictd 
Publishing Society. Benares and London, iOOfk 
We arc accustomed tlirough the work of Kanjio, Taka- 
ki,i5U ( aud others to associate .Japanese writers On Buddhistic 
subjects with such n high standard of ad aula rah ip Unit we 
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expect much that is fresh and interesting in a new book 
on Tibet, “offered to tbe English -knowing public” by 
a Japanese Buddhist priest who, wa are told, acted for 
si lime an physician to the Grand Lama, and enjoyed Uni:-, 
unique advantages for seeing Tibetan life, monastic and 
lay. from the inside. A perusal of Mi. Kawaguchi's 
volume, however, is decidedly disappointing, it is devoid 
of scholarship, and displays little special knowledge of 
Tibet that is either new or interesting. It is a shallow, 
rumbling, whimsical narrative, from the standpoint of an 
emotional Oriental monk, upon his wanderings on ll pil¬ 
grimage from shrine to shrine, in a land which he knew 
little about, ami over ground already described in detail 
by European writers. 

" The object of the authors visit to Tibet was, be tells us, 
to search for Sattskrit Buddhist books, a search in which 
In. proved wholly unsuccessful. Sor dues he add in any 
material way to our knowledge of the language, literature, 
or religion of the country. Vet on the strength of I cing, 
be aHEttVte Thm yuan* ill he modestly claims 

for himself the position of being a greater authority on 
Tibetan literature than Csoma or Jaeschke I as if indeed, 
scholarship or literary research could be measured merely 
by ones length of residence in a country. It is evident, 
however, from hi* uninformed remarks at p. 403, etc., that 
fsoniu and Jueschkc are mere names to him, and that 
hi- is ignorant >0 their researches. so that his gratuitous 
claims are not to be taken very seriously. 

Facts u re not strong points with him. Even Ms very fi re t 
word in the book, “ Tkr*« yea™ in Tibet," on which he bases 
such superior knowledge, is on his own showing a fiction. 

I m p. 7(1 he tells us that he crossed the Tibetan frontier for 
the drat LI me on July 4, 1900 i and on pp. 622 and 650 
that 1,., finally reorossed it ou imerging from ChnmW. on 
.Tune 14, 11102. This gives the duration of his entire stay 
in Tibet ns only one year and 3&5 dtty*, nnitcad of the 
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three year* to which he lays claim. And this sort of thing 
its nut untypical of his matter throughout 

But if Ids results are trivial, his own personality is 
somewhat romantic in itself, and interesting os that of 
an educated modem Buddhist priest on a pilgrimage. On 
starting from Japan for Tibet, Hr, Kawaguchi, with truly 
Buddhistic zeal,extracted from his friends as farewell “gifts" 
their pledges to ahstaiu from stimulants or tobacco-oniokmg, 
or from the ** brutal business n of catching fish. " About, 
forty persons willingly granted this [my] appeal. Some 
of these scenes were dramatic. One of these fi&hcnuen 
“ returned with souk- fishing-nets, which lie forthwith 
handed over to me, Maying tlio.se were the weapons of 
murder with wldeh he hod caused the death of Inmiinerahte 
denizens of the brine, and tliut f might do with them as 
I liked. ... 1 thereupon consigned the nets to the fiaine-s 
in Lhe presence of all. . , , As the nets went up in smoke 
Hr, O,, a sportsman with both gun and nets, ruse and said 
- Let me too wish that yon fun well in Tibet, by making to 
you the gift of a pledge: I pledge myself that I will never 
take the lives of the creaturesfor amusement; should T prove 
false to these words let Fudo Myo-oh visit me with death.' " 
His visionary temperament, fired by a generous credulity, 
led him to Lear the voice of a supernatural being calling 
to him aL Snu and again at Sera, and he elsewhere tells 
us, “I was still in an extafcic [ait*] mood,” which mood 
perhaps accounts for a good deal in his book. 

He is frequently breaking out into a rhapsody or uta, 
though at times lie regretfully tells os that “ I wished to 
embody my sentiments in a few verses, but the inspiration 
would not come". On a cold night, “so much so that 
I could not sleep at all, the following k an ufrr that 
occurred to me in the midst of shivering:— 

1 On these high plateaus here do sound is heard 
Of man or beast, no crickets aing their Limes, 

The moon above, and I her friend below.’" 
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The sight (if the Tsatig-po River 11 gave me an ntn— 

1 The ri\tr in its pride nmj^tic 

The t.v living standard of the Bfidjlii named 

Y&ipoctiEtiift* oJJ. Naturti s Brilliant LoWI. 

A of prunes leads him to tire off the following :— 

“ Like leathera white the snowt fall down and lie 
There on the mountain river's sandy Wuka i 

Ko-koi^ Kv-icow ! sounds strange, a mated y 
X hear—X search around for this strange cry* 

In majesty these mountain cranes 

I lind are proudly strutting—singing thus. 

On the Hank of Mount Kailas, to till in the time one 
night, he informs ub, 15 1 went Into the meditotion exercise 
sitting upon u piece of sheep's hide and wrapped up in the 
ink-tul. . * , I was gradually entering into the state of 
Hpiritna! conquest over bodily ailment, and composed the 
following 

H On grass among those lofty plains on earth 
I tiller meditation deep and wide, 

I chnoge, nor such -deluded mountain-trees. 

Nor pfcflM ng crowds of men and damsels fair/ 

I was almost in an static state when another uftt mee 
to my mind— 

* 0 Miiid l by Pharma's genial li^ht and warmth 
The pain-in dieting snows are melted fast. 

And flow in ronhing streams that sweep away 
Delusive Ego and N dr -Ego both. 

Thus ill meditation ” he adds, " i sat out the night. 
But, after all, he was not so very far from " men and 
damsels fair", for after walking 5 miles nest morning 
he came to a tent in the door of which stood a beautiful 
damsel, whereupon our traveller, returning to mundane 
\vays T says, “and, smiling, I osk6d the beauty ot the 
wilderness for a nights lodging." and he devotes a whole 
chapter to “A Beautiful Rescuer" Indeed, throughout 
his travels, it was chiefly through the women-folk that 
he won his way out of difficulties, though with some 
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petulant ingratitude he condemns life eo-religion feta, the 
Tibetans generally, female and male* as being a I way a 
“ready for any crime or enormity 

Western writers on Buddhistic who have had little or no 
experience of the living religion, yet are fond nf asserting 
that the Buddhists do not otter actual worship to Buddha 
nor look upon him as a god, would do well to listen to 
what this BuddliUt monk says incidentally on this subject. 
1W, whatever his defects in Tibetan learning may be he is 
undoubtedly an orthodox Buddhist monk, and possessed of 
more than the average education in that religion. When 
he arrived before the great image of Sakya Muni, at 
Lhasa, he says (p + 288): fd I could not help shedding tears 
over the goodness of Buddha 1 which enabled me to see 
If is image at this temple ... X do nut mean that I do 
not respect other Buddhist deities ; still Buddha claims the 
greatest, uxmskip from me/ a Again, in Ins despair when 
hr was submerged in crossing a river, hr prays tor help 
to Siikya Muni and the Buddhas as living and presiding 
deities (p. 120) p . and is rewarded by a miracle: u4 Q ye 1 
All the Buddhas of the ten quarters, as well as the 
highest Teacher of this world, Buddha Shaky a Muni " 
X am not able to accomplish my deai res and to return 
the kindness of my parents, friends, followers, and 
specially the favours of all the Buddhas in this life: 
but 1 desire that I may lie bom again in order to requite 
the favours which I have already received from all.’ 
At that moment with a thrill l felt that the >md of ohm 
of my starve hud touched something hard* and on trying 
to stand up f found that the water was only up to 
my breast.'' 

Again, when he lost his watch and in on tty, he consoled 
himself with the reflection that L it was most likely that 
the Lord Bndijhn in HU wisdom and mercy hud caused 
me to Ik- rid of them ir . At Mount Kailas he writes: 

! The diacritical mark?! an? the authors 
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“I addressed myself to this wtcred pillar of nature. 
mwftiannJ my sins, and performed to it the obeisance of 
one hundred and eight bows ... I then considered 
inysclf the luckiest of men to have thus been enabled 
to worship such a, holy emblem of Buddha s powci. 
FinnlH'i on emerging from Tilset into British tern Lor}, 
lie exclaimed: “ My safe arrival in this country is entirely 
owing to the protecting power of the Lord Buddha, and 
X worshipped Him with zeal and eurncHtnesa. 

In Tibet our author travelled in the guise of a Chinese 
Buddhist priest, and posing also as a physician he acquired 
such great fame by his M cures ’' that he was brought 
thereby to the favourable notice of the Grand Lama. 
" I catiK' to bo regarded ns a God of medicine, be says i 
though he naively confesses, in excuse for his charlatanism, 
that not having had any regular medical training, “ / know 
I vmde a very dangerous doctor, but / ioas obliged 
to go on us a pedant thru i nee-ring over a society of 
igil.ru This is quaintly delicious and worthy of 

being preserved! Fortunately for Mr. Kawaguchi, the 
Dalai Lama himself became one of these ignonuHtwen and 
conferred on the “doctor" his intimacy cud confidence. 
But the author is strangely silent as to the subjects of 
those interesting conversations, 

Living in constant terror of having his disguise 
penetrated and of being robbed, our pions priest was 
perpetually inventing falsehoods to deceive Ills inter¬ 
locutors and “to lay false scenta" us be tor ms it. 
Ultimately, the secret of his disguise having leaked nut, 
he made a bolt from Lhasa to India, assisted by an 
“ex-minister and his nun-wife JyniiJ - As then; "as no 
pursuit, however, his excitement cm the way was perhaps 
somewhat more imaginary than wuiTuiited- 

Certuinly we cannot nay that he has brought back to us 
anv information which is very new or important. 

L. A. W. 
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ARCTADLOtilCAL Subvey of Im>ia, Axxlml Emfout for 
1905-ii ; pp„ 208 : 54 platen tin cl numerous texfc- 
ilhistmtioii!* r liuytil 4ta (Talcntta : Qifice of the 
Superintendent of Government Printing, India; IHOil 

This volume wan received in August, but Could riot 
conveniently be noticed in mtr October number. Like 
its three predecessors, of which it is in every respect 
ar worthy eontinujitiou, it consists of three parts, devoted 
to conservation, exploration and research, and epigraphy. 
We can fur Llie most part do little more tlian indicate its 
contents; hut the list of them will show that it presents 
much matter of interest, in various, lines, which would 
well repary perusal in detail 

In the division dealing with conservation (pp, 1-56, 
with 22 plates) wc have first an article by JJi. Vogel on 
the ancient monuments of Kangn'i with special reference 
tea the deplorable damage done to them by tlie great 
earthquake which occurred on 4 April 11*05. In the 
course of thi^ Dr, Vogel has observed ip, 19) that an 
examination of the original stones bearing the two in¬ 
scriptions known as the BaijmUb Praiastia has satisfied 
him that the Saka date given in one of them is expressed 
by four tigurea, and that the year is in fact, not 726 
(in A.D. 804} ns read by Professor Btlhler, but 1126 (in 
A.D. 1204) as Professor Kiel horn conjectured, for various 
reason^ might be found to be the case. This rectification 
has an important bearing, not only on the date of the 
building to winch the two records belong, bat also (as 
we may hope to explain at some other time} on the 
history of the Enka cos., and of the Lukaknla or centennial 
reckoning by 'omitted hundred*” in which the other 
PruJasti is dated. 

Other articles in this division are by Mr. W + IL Xicholls, 
on conservation at Sikandarab, Delhi, and Ajmere i by 
Mr. Marshall, on Die restoration of two elephant-statues 
at the Fort of Delhi about winch there has been much 
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controversy (see references given in the article* and sonn 1 
remarks by Mr. Beveridge In this Journal lfiOft. 743 tf.); 

■ liy Mr. * oiisens, on the restoration of the Jain tower elI 
rhitmpu.lh ; and by Mr. Rea on the gEiieral progress of 
conservation in Madras 

The division of exploration and research q>p, 57-] ^4, 
with 32 plates) commence* with an account by Of. Vogel 
of further excavations at Kjlsm, including the discovery of 
the seals 1 t aring legends which mention the community 
,.f friars at tin- monastery of th^ 1 Mahipariniivana (coin- 
pure this Journal, 1307. 865) and the community of monks 
Hi the muiiastery of Vishnudvlpa, Vcthatlipn (compare 
ibid, WW. 1050). 

This is followed by an article on Rajagrilm and its 
n lurdns by Mr. Marshall, giving an account of operations 
< i mducted not only by himself hut also by Dr. Tin Bloch, 
whose unexpected and untimely death at Calcutta on 
20 October last has deprived us of a valued worker in 
several lines of Indian research. The article is uccoin- 
ponied by a map (plate 29) which entirely supersedes 
previous sketches of the locality; and thrown touch light 
.Li points which have Iritherio teen obscure. It includes 
a new identification (p. 100) of the site shown to £ a-khui 
and Hiuen-tsiang as the site of the Sutbipanna or Salta- 
juvnnl hall in which the First Buddhist Cuuneil was held. 
There is no objection to accepting, for so short u distance, 
the estimate that 5 or (1 ti represent a little more than 
une mile (p, 1D0)^ though, as has been said in this Journal, 
1806. 1UIH, the expression IO0 ti denoted an ordinary 
day's journey of I2'l2 miles ; at which rate 0 t i h taken 
literally would Lit can 1 -HU yards- And thus the ideut s • 
heats on seems ho mid, on the view taken by Mr. Marshall 
that what was .shown to the Chinese pilgrims was a 
■structural building. But, as the hall is in variably men¬ 
tioned in the Tali hooka as a [fuhtl 7 1 a cave \ we may well 
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doubt, as bo appear* to do, whether the Council was really , 
held oil the site that used to lm painted out. 

The next article is by Mr, Cousens, nn the Dhauumr . 
caves and the monolithic temple of Dharmanfttlm. Th.fi 
is followed by three contributions by Mr. Rea, on 
excavations ^ Anurtftvati, on some buried -lain remains 
at ibvuaviilupf.d, and on tlio ancient village site at 
iVddiunudivnm. We Me then a paper by Mr. law 
Sein Ko, on excavation* at Pagan, and two contributions 
bv Mr* I*. R. Blmmhirknr, on two sculptures at Mnudor 
(for another note on this place, set- this Journal. 1901*, 
1008), and on Jain iconography. And this part of the 
volume ends with an account by Dr. L>. B. SpOOUfir of 
a new find of punch-marked coins at Peshawar— u claw 
of money which is generally accepted as the most ancient 
known Indian coinage, and the surroundings of winch are , 

still somewhat obscure. 

In t-lie e pi graphic division of the volume (pp. 165-84) 

Dr. Kouuw, who in the year dealt with and until recrnily 
was holding the office of Ho vein incut Epigraph ist. gives 
ns a statement of general progress for the >'«>*«, both 
tli^ collection ft ml the publication at materials* Specially 
interesting discoveries were (1) »e inscribed ahil* at 
Amamvati bearing Brabmi characters referable to the 
H^stjud or third century n.c, which show that u Stupa 
existed there at a much earlier time than has hitherto 
been supposed: and (2) some fragmentary records of 
the Western Kshafcrapa king Rudratlaiuan, dated in the 
Year ‘>2 = A. IV 180-31. These remain to In.' edited. 

' In the course of his remarks. Dr. Koiiow has men tinned 
the HAthigumphB inscription of king KhiHnvela Ip. 100). 
and has observed, as an obiter dictum, that « it is dated 
in the year 105 of the Maurya era ". We may take this n 
opportunity of saying that, though that him bceu the 
general belief for a long time past. it is ft mistake, and 
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has do basis except in Pandit Bhagwanlol Indrajis 
treatment of a passage in tine 16 of the record. The 
t Pundit found there certain words which, as turned into 
Sanskrit and interpreted by him. purport to say that 
king KhnravSla “did such-and-such nets in the 165th year 
of the time of the Mauryn kings after 164 years had 
passed away ” And on the strength of that, without other 
evidence of any kind in support of it, tliero has been 
set up a Maury a era, dating in his opinion from tin* 
time when AiSbks conquered the K.uhhg& cotailrifs, imt 
according to another view from the coronation of 
Chandiagoptn, We may concede the point tliat the tost 
very possibly does contain the expression r&ja-Mwri}f*t- 
ktili f or “teUu. But the words which the Pandit evolved, 
with the meaning stated above, are altogether until miscible, 
ji - An<l even if vidichii inrutt ' cut, torn, interrupted, ended, 
ceased could lie used, us applied by him, in the sense 
of a year being ended ( which we very much doubt), the 
fact remain- 1 ? that that word, used by the Pandit, is 
not the word which the original text has. The text, even 
as shown in the Pandits lithograph and in the Prakrit 
reading from which he made his Sanskrit version of it 
has vorhine or vochhvrivne, for vochchhm/n? — mjnvudt - 
i'hhimiani. This is a well-known Jain technical term, 
applied to sacred teste which have been "cut off. 
interrupted f r or in other terms have Ixjcn neglected and 
lost sight of: and, even apart from other considerations. 
* the iifws of this term quite prohibits the existence of 

. u date. The record ifl primarily devoted to acts done 

by KMravelu to promote the Jain faith. And. white 
we are not prepared to say just now what may be the 
exact meaning of the words in which the Pandit found 
» in the 165th year” wc can say that the whole passage 
# does not present any date, but tells uh that Klmmwhi 

1 restored some texts (still to be identified m the words 

supposed to give the above meaning) and the sixty-fourth 
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chapter or other i.livision of the collection of seven AAgaa k 
whicli hod been neglected since { i) the time of the Mimryu 
king-or kings. The text, in completed orthography, is:— 

. * . . [n"i]_ja-[iriiii]-yn-k^]a"M i ]£) veche hbimne chtty&tth&iln 
amgraa t tik-umUriyam cl 1 = ujppud&yutl. In wVi(kt preceded 
we m&y perhapa find panivntlurt> 1 seventy-1rve\ but 
ci- rtai 11 iy n ot any thing a n eauing ‘ sixty-ti ve 

From |>. 170 we learn Lliiiit estauipages were prepared oE 
WH out of 1W inscriptions formerly collected by king 
Eodawpoya at Fagan. It appears that these inseriptionb do 
not go hack to older times than tho eleventh century- StLH, 
even that is a very fair start in the collection of epi graphic 
materials in Buidia : and these record* should surely yield 
many details throwing a light un the historical chronology 
of the country. In connexion with any of them, or any 
other Burmese records, which contain dates presenting 
detail* that can he verified, we may mention, Tor the 
guidance of students of them, that n lnx>k by Air. A. Ah B. 
Irwin, entitled “The Burmese and Amkauese Calendars ,f t 
published lust year, meets a long-felt want by giving 
a full explanation of the calendar, anil furnishing the 
means of accurately calculating any dates back to a. lx 1533 
from Burma and those parts. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied by the Gramam 
inscription of the Chola king PaiTmtaiku l r edited and 
translated, with an iiitrodndiion on the Choja history, by 
the present Government Epigi-apliist. Air. A”, Venkayya. 
Some .special interest at Laches to this record fur two 
reasons, in the first place, it is fully dated m such 
a manner that Professor Kiellinm was a file bq locate it 
exactly on Saturday, 14 January, AAh 943 ; and to reduce 
the limits for the commencement of the reign of IVran- 
liikit I to the time from 15 January to 25 July, \JX &0T* 

Ici the second place the date Is recorded in the K&liyugn \ 
cm : and this inscription gives us on t of die earliest 
amongst a limited number of epigraphic instances of Lhe 
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tm of that reckoning lor civil purposes, The initial day 
of the Kahyuga age and era is Friday, 18 February 
iu'. 3102. Notwithstanding some theori tin reces itly 

broached in India to the contrary, the era is not of 
historical origin, commencing with an event nccurrhig 
on that day (or at any other ancient time), and actually 
running in use from it* beginning. Traditional history 
wm subfieqnarttly fitted to it. But it is by origin an 
invented reckoning, devised by the Hindu astronomers for 
their technical purposes some thirty -five centuries after 
that time, and referred back to it. With the Yikruina 

¥ t 

and Bata eras, it is presented in probably every Indian 
almanac* But it is not now- in practical use, as they are. 
And as regards the custom of former times, as far as we 
can judge it from the use of this era in the epigraphic 
records, which furnish a very good guide, the position 
is m follows: from Southern India we have one such 
instance of A.u. 834, one of A.u. 770, three of the tenth 
century (including the Grfttdajrt date), and then, from the 
twelfth century onwards, but more particularly from the 
fourteenth, a certain number of inabinces. nut Exactly very 
.small in itself, but extremely so in comparison with the 
number of cases of the use of the Yikrainu and ^aka eras 
and other reckonirigs: from Northern India the earliest 
known instance is of A.D. I Hill or 1 170 (1 am indebted for 
thin to Dr. Vogel, who has kindly shown me the intro¬ 
duction to his forthcoming volume on the inscriptions of 
til. - Chain ha State! and the later ones number only three, 
—one of A.u. I42H, one of .\.U, 1520 (I have these from 
the same source), and one of a.D- 1707 (frniu an inscription 
at Jar-saliner; ProfessorS. B. Btumdarkar's Second Report 
on Sanskrit MSS*, pp* 117. OH), If any of itur readers can 
extend the previous use of the era,, otherwise than for 
astronomical [purposes, from either inscription^] or literary 
sources, we shall be thankful to them for this additional 
information so supplied. J F, FLEET. 
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The Amherst Tablets, being an account of the Baity- 
Ion itin Inscriptions in the collection of tin- Bight Hon, 

Lord Amherst of Hackney, F,S.A., at DidBngfcon Hall. 
Norfolk. By Tjieophilus G. Pinches. LL.D, Part 1 - 
Texts of the period extending to ;mtl including the 
reign of B dr-Sin (about 2500 im\>. With nuwemo* 
illustrations and five collotype plates. hondtm : 
Bernard Qimritch, It Grafton Street, W. r 1808. 

Dr. Pinches is doing a great service to Asayridogy by 
publishing the Babylonian Tablets contained in Llie collec¬ 
tion of the late Lord Amherst of Hackney. These tablet® 
cover n period of "rather more than four millenniums 
(p. i>, and must naturally be of great importance for the 
IS: dry Ionian studies in nil their ramifications. In the first 
part of the planned series which lice now before us 
Dr. Pinches given us the earlier portion of the collection, 
the inscriptions of which date from about +500 n.c, to 
about '2500 n,r. The number of the tests reproduced in 
this volume is 122. The reproduction is ns minute and 
as perfect as can he expected from such a master copyist 
sls Dr. Pinches is. The documents mostly contain lists nf 
offerings, receipts of grain, accounts of cattle, etc. The 
language of the documents is Sumerian, 

In a very interesting and instructive Preface (pp, i-viii). 

Dr. pinches speaks “ upon the position of the different 
sections of the Amherst Collection in the historical scheme" 
ip. i), and draws therein the attention of the reader to 
man y important points which are to lie gathered from 
the tablets. In the Introduction (pp. ix-xxii) Dr. Pinches 
discusses ( J ) some general questions connected with tin- 
texts (pp, ix-xiii), (2) chronological data (pp. xiii-xix), 
and (3) tha ealeudnr, On p. xxiii he gives “The Monties 
and their probable equivalents 11 , and " Weights and 
Measure*” l>n p. xxiv there arc “Some Notes and \ 
corrections **. On pp, 1-200 the texts, transliterations, 
irAiislationHr ami liotea are giwn. 
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Although the texts mostly consist of lints of offering, 
receipts of grain, cte, r almost evwy text has nomc point of 
special interest, So r for instance, Lhe tirafc tablet shows 
how very many kinds of fish they hail in Babylonia, lu 
text 5 a Jt bird-catcher " is mentioned. Text H eon tains 
the Send til: word for gar lie i.te-r ne\ which shown that 
Semites lived then in Babylonia. Text 1 i mention* 
tJ wine for the king” In text 20 we find four times the 
mir-grri ( the Semitic word fur 11 herdsman " j, which would 
tend to show that it- was mainly tin- Semites who occupied 
themselves with cat tie-mi ring in Babylonia Text +42 
f account uf tie 1 produce of Holds) is very interesting for 
the productive nets* of the noil of Mesopotamia. Itj (lie 
words of Dr. Pinches (p. 59): LL Iu this inscription we 
JiiLVo Jin Interesting eln^ideation, indicating the ctim- 
pa rati ve prod u ell vei a ess p f re rUi u tract * u £ cult i v at. d 
land in Babylonia under the system iu use during the 
third millennium Indore Ohrisfc. As in stated by Hero- 
dofcus : i( w«i & -and probably is—an exceedingly fruitful 
country, such ns might become outs of the worlds great 
crrsnarieH of which there will h- 4 great need, when the 
population uf the earth ha& increased, &s it will do, to an 
even greater extent than is the case at the present time, 

1 wonder whether Sir William Willcuckfi knew ul this 
inscription when he recently gave his glowing account of 
Mesopotamia's po^ihilitiea after a renewal of the old 
enuflLibation system* Text 37 mentions j£~itt-ti-fdui a+ " the 
temple u£ the river of the water of Edina, * -f. EOT 
p (Gem ii. 10). Text 44, again t shown us that the 
owners of sheep and Cattle in Babylonia were then Semites, 
the name of the owner of the sheep in this text being 
Mwrrum-UL Very interesting texte, from the point of 
view of fanning and eat Lie-rearing, are also No. 50 and 
No. 52. Worthy of note is the distinction made in text 50 
between u batter " it), col. ii y lines 2. 20. mid col- iv. 

line 4 3 and h frv*h batter 1 {ml^nuna du*j*$a) y col. ii, line 19, 
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aind col iv h line 8. Tout comme cftrz ntm& A few Semitic 
niLUieHn-ludi occur in these inscriptions are also interesting. 
ilh Lhey testify to the presence of the Semites in Babylonia 
several centuries Ijeforc Hammurabi (flee ajao above). These 
mi uses are: Sarr^fft^ili {test 44 >, AA t-mlfiini (test 77), 
Ahuni (text 07), NuJialum (text 105). Tdhnm, Addu- 
f*tni 3 Mafhti [or Moiili, wet; p. Ii, note 3] (text 108). and 
Ahs{s)alui¥i k (text 1 \ 1 1 Out of these eight Semitic persons 
the brat was an owner of cattle, the second, the fifth, 
and the seventh were messengers, the third way a courier, 
the fourth and the eighth Were soldiere. This shown 
that then the Sumerians were still the dominating race. 
A few centuries laLer the Semites ruled Babylonia. 

Of great import Alice are the reals on some of these 
tablet*. which should now be studied together with the 
wealy in the collection of Mr, Pierpuiit Morgan, published 
now bv Dr. Ward under the title of '‘Cylinders and other 
Ancient Oriental Seats ' , and with those in the collection of 
Colonel AJIotte de la Fuye, published In hia Bocumtn N 
Prhargr>7ziqu£S t pt r i These ancient seals throw much 
light, on many archeological questions and niisc many 
new questions. Many a seem: cm those seals has aii 
important bearing on some Biblical pmmgm 

It [s actoCely necessary to add that Dr. Pinches baa 
carried out his to>k splendidly in every respect. If some 
renderings may have to undergo earns modiHcationii in the 
Mure, it is because Sumerian is not sufficiently known 
yet, and no one is more nw T ure of this, than Dr, Pinches 
himself (3W p, xiix 

Tim plates mid the map of ,J Western Asia from the 
Cuneiform IiLseriptloiiHenhance the value of this great 
work. The external doing up of this volume is the same 
as that of the LL Amherst Papyri ", edited by Dts. Grenfell 
and Hunt. 

in conclusion i should like to draw" attention to tin? 

1 ah5(i)aJnm Is HO doubt ■= PI/'iTlK. 
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last paragraph of Dr. Pinched Preface (p. v3i), the la^t 
sentence of which 1 may be permitted to *{Uui* L Imre: 
M What other countries are doing so lavishly and 
systi minimally ought also to l* possible for ns s anil 
would serve in a slight measure- t■ ■ compensate for tlu- 
meagre encourage me n i meted out the study of Assyro- 
Buby Ionian in this country, which, in former years, held 
therein the foremost place/' May these words, uttered 
by one of the most prominent Assyriologists of our agi-, 
not have been written hi vain* 


Samuel Dai cues. 
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bdbert neejoham n sl\ lljd. 

Death lias been busy of late among the past memUrs 
„f our Council. Within the pest year Mr. E L. Brnndreth 
B nd Major-General Sir F. GoMsmid have parsed away, 
and their deaths have now 1 wen’followed by the decease. 
an October 28, of Robert Needham Cust. LED., Honorary 
Vice-President, for savcii-and -twenty years our Honorary 
Secretary, a frequent contributor Lu our Journal and 
deserving the special thanks of Orientoliet* as the 
originator and promoter of the great Survey, now' in 
piogress, of all the languages of India. 

After a most useful and distinguished ranter id Indui, 
iLs Political Officer, Aduumstrator, Judge, Legislator, and 
Frequent writer on sulflecto of the day, for well-nigh 
it quarter of a century, tie was const rained by domestic 
affliction to giro up Ids high position and prospects 
a few months before lie hud earned his full retiring 

pension* , 

Having means of Ids own, be deeliiud to accept further 

service under Government, but devoted the remaining 
years of his long life to independent research, study, 
travels, active work as Magistrate and on the Committees 
of a multitude of Societies for literary, entitle, religious, 
and charitable objects; and to giving others the bcueto 
of bis labours by a continuous atrean. of published 
writings, Borne ephemeral, some permanent m cJurtSclei 
Ida motto being: J Scire tuuin nihil tot uisi te scire hoc 
aciat alter"; uud all this be did, not fur gnui or neb 
advancement, but as a duty owed to his Creator for the 
health and strength and opportunities vouchsafed to bum 
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Am to the incident* Hud work of hits singularly busy life 
there is, fortunately, no lack of information, for. with 
rharaeteiAstic forethought and thoroughness, lie lizis left 
behind him a Z(/& AfortiOiLr of 818 dosely printed pages 
of extremely interesting matter,-nith eiaborate appendices; 
and a. lirirf Autottitigraph f}\ of thirty-two pages, for those 
not desirous of details. 

From these sources I projsjse to give a short account 
id our friends career dealing more particularly with the 
work he did for this Society imd eoindude with a few 
[ii ■ rsi imi I re [niuise e nee s. 

Dr. Curt wart burn at ( lokayne Hatley < his fathers 
place in Bedfordshire) i]i 1821. He was the son of the 
Hun. and Rev. Henry Cocknyiir Cuflt r brother of t3 j> ■ Earl 
Brown low, and nf Lady A mm Maria Needham, 4 irter of 
the Earl of Kiliuorey. He was educated at Eton and 
intended for the Bar, but ultimately accepted a nomination 
for the Indian Civil Service. At Hailey bury College he 
greatly distinguished liimself, and acquired a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, Persian, .Arabic, and Hindustani. He arrived in 
Calcutta in I ft-IH, and completed his studies in the College 
of Fort William, nteiviug Medals and a Degree nf Honour 
and acquiring a knowledge.-- of the Bengali language. 

His dirt appointment in the public service was that 
of Assistant tq the Magistrate of Amh&ln (then head¬ 
quarters of the Political Adiaiinitration of Northern 
In din) ; here be learned the ordinary duties of a young 
civilian. He was then selected for the post of Personal 
Asuigtrat to n dtstinguislied Political Officer, Major George 
BruzulfouL. newly appointed Agent to the Governor-General 
for the then North-Western Frontier. 

In this capacity lie was marching through the domain* 
■ if the CtM-Sailaj Protected Chiefs when news arrived of 
the Sikh invasion of our territory ■ lie and Ms chief at 
once proceeded to the front and took part in the great 
battles on the Sutluj in IS45—at Mudki, Fcrozshuhr, and 
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Sobriton (of which he has left a graphic Account in his 
LinpListie and Orientol Stooge), ami his (services were 
mentioned in the Governor-General's dispatch. 

At Ferozshalir his superior officer, Major Broad ft *ot 
('■the foremost man in India" 1 ), was unfortunately killed 
in action, and Cust, albeit a very junior officer, carried on 
for a time the duties of Governor-General a Agent. I hen, 
in acknowledgment of his services, he was appointed by 
liord fiord ingo to the charge of a district in the newly 
formed province of the Punjab, the district of iltishiiipm. 
Here, after soma years of incessant labour, with little 
experience to guide him, but under the inspiration of his 
new chief, the great John Lawrence, he organized tin- 
district in a “masterly fashion” on a "non-regulation 
system”—a system of firmness and kindness, “the iron 
hand and the velvet glove," no red tape, no technical 
formalilies, HO lawyers; rough and ready justice, and 
words of sympathy and good-fellowship | living uloni 1 
amongst the people -without soldiers or policemen—the 
Court held under the green mango-trees in the presence 
of hundreds- “The experience of half a century" lit 
remarks, “ has given the stamp of approval to our strong 
hut benevolent, rigorous Lut sympathetic, systemIt 
was here that ho developed that intense love for India 
and its people, and profound acquaintance with their 
customs and feelings, which formed a marked feature of 
his character. 

At length, to his sorrow, he was moved from Hoshifir- 
pnr to hia Old district of Ambalu, and took its adminietra 
tion vigorously in hand. 

Tlicn came the second Sikh war, which ended in tin- 
decisive victory of Gujrat and the annexation of the 
Punjab; mid Cost thought the time a good one for 
paying a brief visit to his father (now advanced in 
jeanO m England, hut, before starting, he was required 

i So staled IQ tti* inseripitaii m hie tomb in the GwuAarj of Fcrtrc|wnG 
JBA9. IfllO. 17 
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bv the Chief Cormnissioner. Sir John Lawrence, to visit 
jilt the districts of the new territory and report on 
thoir condition and mpiiremeTits—an important and nn«t 
laborious task, 

On its completion in 1851 lie proceeded to England 
,, u :i brief futknigh. tie turning to India he was appointed 
Joint Magistrate of Rantosi* ami afterwards to the 
important charge of Magistrate and Collector of Banda 
in Bundelktmd, and in three years put the district, which 
was in n most unaatiHfactory condition, into perfect order. 
In recognition of his service he was offered the mere 
important poet of Magistrate and Collector of Dehli, but* 
Fortunately for hiinstdf, declined it and proceeded to 
England on furlough in 1855. I say - 1 fortunately for 
lomadf J \ for the officer who accepted the post which be 
declined was among the vlctima of the Dehli massacre. 

In England Oust wan married to bis first wife—daughter 
of the Horn and Very Rev. Henry Lewis Hobart, Dean of 
Windsor, brother of the Earl of Buckinghamshire—and 
was called to the English Bar. 

He was in England at the outbreak of the Mutiny of 
1S57 n but. returning to India in February, 1 Ha8, waa 
immediately a ppointed at the special request of Sir John 
Lawrence, then Chief Commissi--nrr, to be-Connnissiouer 
tt f the Lahore Division of the Punjab, and when that 
Division, found tej be too large for the effective supervision 
of om* man, was subdivided into two he chose Lhe moiety 
forming the new division of Amritsar. For a time he 
held office as Financial Commissioner of the province, and 
ma de bis mark os a reorganizer; then \\n 1801 > became 
Judicial Commissioner, but early in 1W-L while busily 
engaged in overhauling the Department of Justice, he had 
the misfortune to lose Ins wife. He at once proceeded tu 
England with Ids children, but returned to India in 
October to take up the office of Member of thfl Legislative 
Council, and to net temporarily as Home Secretary to the 
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Supreme Government. Returning to England at the end 
of iht' legislative session, he wiw again sent for to till the 
important post of Member of the Board of Revenue in 
th e North-West Provinces. Meanwhile lie married his 
second wife, daughter of tlie Rev. E. Carlyou. a Indy of 
considerable literary attainments, and with her proceeded 
to India. Her death at Allahabad after childbirth, in 
August, 1807, was a severe Mow nnd determined Coat 
to retire from India for ever—just nine months before 
completing his service for full peUFsinii. 

Fur a year after his retirement in 18(17 he felt, he 
.nays. *’ like a man who had been crushed " bait at length 
roused himself, distracted Ills thoughts by the study of 
I iebrew and completing the draft of a Code of Revenue 
fjiw for Northern India 1 ; was united in marriage to 
EHewbeth. daughter of E. Mathews, Esq. (his devoted 
companion to the end), and bylHIih found himself restored 
to his old energy and powers; and from that time he found 
in England, as we have seen, a new career of usefulness. 

He aided for a time in the preparation of Murray’s 
irreofc Dictionary of tin? English Language, and between 
1H7G nnd 1909 published more than fifty volumes. 
The list includes a clear and accurate account of the 
Religion and Languages of India, a scholarly description 
Of the Modem Languages of Africa (described by a French 
savant as “ un Evre du premier ordie tlm Modern 
languages of Oceania, of the Caucasian group of the 
Turki branch of the Ural-Altaic family, seven volumes 
„f Limnetic and Oriental Essays, Uaides a nmlt^nde 
of smaller works, translations into French. Italian, and 
Greek, and two volumes of poetry; while, by h» annual 
visits to foreign cities, he drew to himself correspondents 

i redraft wasft#d, nnd i.Time.1 b } tJir Covanunnnt k im Wd 
Mil uid pfttloimd brtfWp fcw enbfrit* 
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in all the git!** languages of Europe, and had a friend 
in every centre of intellectual movement in Europe or 
North. America. He served on the Council or Committee 
ot some thirty Societies or Boards—including the Royal 
A-'-iatiH. 1 Society, the Royal Geographical Society, the 
Philological Society, the S.P.G., the S.PX'.K., the ( ' 
the Charity Organization Society; was a J.P. for Middlesex 
and Surrey, a Viiatmg Justice for Wormwood Scrub* 
Prison, a member of the Chelsea Bwd of Guardians, etc. 
He was n good publicist, lecturer, and platform speaker: 
am], without being a profound scholar, he had, lie tells m- 
knowledge for practical purposes for reading, speaking, 
uiid writing of tantfiutges _ 

European : Greek, Latin, "English, French, German, 

I tii I i u t fepa imh t Porhigii^ffl?i 

Asiatic : Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Urdu or Hindustani, Punjabi, Bengali. 

His religion feelings were profound, but without a trace 
of bigotry. Religion and missionary enterprise form th. 
subject of several of his published ’volumes. 

A* Cor Ur. Cost's relations with tbs Royal Asiatic Society 
he originally joined it in 18^11 withdrew- for a time Jn 
h,s return to India, but. on his final retirement, rejoined 
it: in 1872 waa appointed Member of Council and 
Honorary Librarian, and in 1878 Honorary Secretary, 
a pout he tilled admirably for many years, bdm, an 
excel I sat man of business, possessing, as we have seen, an 
extensive knowledge of languages nnd a wide lUSquainUnce 
with foreign scholars. Besides his ordinary work as 
Honorary Secretary he contributed to the Journal n W* 
nuiulwr of well-written Obituary Notices, Reviews nf 
Books, and other articles. He attended and ably repre¬ 
sented the Society at the Oriental Congresses of London 
St. Petersburg, Florence, Berlin, Leyden, Vienna, Stockholm, 
and, without attending, contributed papers to those of 
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{j^npvjL. Paris, Lind Rome. He frequent fy took the chair 
at meeting of tlit; Society in the absence of the President 
and Director; and, when prenentj took an effective part in 
discussions following the reading of papers. 

In 1904 jl cataract appeared in each eye and lie began 
to lose his sight—a terrible deprivation, which the HTjfforer 
bore with the greatest patience, and with the help of a reader 
and amanuensis In- continued to Lake a keen interest in 
affairs geuerally, and eapoelnlly in his old subjects, and so 
late as February, 1909, he issued a pamphlet containing 
selection? from his writings and dedicated to his children* 
Bnt the failure of his strength, which commenced in 1905, 
steadily increased, until on October 38 lie passed peace¬ 
fully away. 

Yes, he has passed away, full of years and the happiness 
resulting from a pntfiw council rvcli] unflecorated indeed—* 
for the degree of LL.D. granted him into in life by the 
University of Edinburgh is the only title lie received— 
hut none the leas honoured He will bn remembered by 
multitudes of friends in England, in India, in France, in 
ifcrnmny T in America: and big presence will be missed at 
the gatherings of the many Committees in which he took 
tin active interest. Meanwhile he remains—and will long 
remain—an example to ns. all of a strenuous life well 
spent : a life in which he faithfully carried out, so far 
he was able, the old Latin distribution of the hours of 
the day (which he often quoted)— 

11 Scvuji to the warlFl; to prayer and slumber Seven ; 

Ten hour* tti wnrb bestow, Ami all for Heaven.. " h 

***** 

With regard Lu personal temLiiisreiicise the writer ww 
Ur. Coat's yubonliimte and fellow-worker in India for 
several veal’s, arid enjoyed his friendship to the lafitv 

In India his abilities and power of work were most 
remarkable. Some thought him ton severely logical fur 
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ordinary mortals. and somewhat of a social reel use; but 
be loved India, and to all his friends, whether Indian or 
English, waa most kind and sympathetic- 

He was «>f a highly-strung nervous temperament, and 
ptwsibly unfitted for periods of stress, and he bad not the 
magnetic power of Lawrence or Nicholson or Edward™: 
but as an organizer, investigator, and administrator dealing 
with complicated issues he was masterly. He was an 
indefatigable worker and writer, with 11 style particularly 
clear; a vigorous disputant, but always kept liiu tamper: 
wjis intensely methodical and abhorred waste of time, but 
kept impatience well under control. Though be rowed 
in the ton -oar " at Eton, in after-life he cared neither 
for games nor sport, but was fond of travel for an object, 
aud in society was full of geniality and humour. Let im. 
add that he was no time-server or party-man, but thought 
out qunationa for himself: ,L nullius add ictus. " as lie often 
used to say. “ jorare in verba nuigistri." At the same time 
he was always ready to listen carefully to argument. 

Vale. 

Hi- leaves a addon - ami four children, one son and two 
daughters by his iirat wife and one daughter by his hist 
wife. Ail his children have shown literary power. 

T. II. Tdobstob, 
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OlEAimrOS FROM THE BHAHTA MALA 

Br HEOTUiF. A. liKIERSON 

iCantimmlfrom /hr Jannartf 2?umbtr t fi. IUM.I 

vn. THE FORTY-TWO BELOVED OF THE LORD. 

Thi- ninth verse of Nfl-hlm's test, and the fifth in tkappai 
metre, runs as follows:— 

CkappaL 

9. (&). I pray to all the beloved of the Lom-for in the 
dtiit of their feet do I put my hope. To {!> Kansala, to 
(2) Garuda, to (3-IB) Simanda and the other fifteen Archangels 
devoted to the Master’s feet; to (19) Haminiat, to (20) 
Jamba vat, to (21) Sngriva, to (22) Yibimann F to (93) the 
Savari, to (24) Jatayn, the lord of birdi, to (25) Dhruva, to 
(29) UddhiWR. to (27) Ambarisa, to (28) Vidora, to (29) Airnj a, 
* to (30) Sadaman, to (31) €andrabasa> to (32> Citraketa i to 
(33) the Crocodile, to (34i the Elephant, to (35-t) the five 
Pan divas. to (10* tMaitreyai the son of Kusani, to (41} Enntl. 
and to f42> Ennti's danghter-in-kw. Dranpadi, whose modesty 
He saved when (Dnhsisann] dragged away her garments. 

# The poet now offt vs reverence to the forty-two Han' t- 
\ r-fdlahhtf-s. who were apodhlly dear to the Lord, In the 
text I have numbered those for convenience of refortucs. 

in 
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Oil throe I 1 - makes tin? following general remarks : 
Very precious in the world an? the beloved of the Loud, 
aud therefore do l place my* hope of life in the dust 
of their feet. Xu need have I of ascetics, devotees, or 
anchorite*, for the love, and trust, mid religious practice 
( prUi'priUtfi-rUi) of these have taken my soul inb« 
captivity, The sweet^flavcmrcd tales of Kaumla, tbirudu 
Jamliavat, Sngnva, and the others are recorded in the 
scriptures, in the which hath tlje Master with truth and 
Invc spread His glory o'er the universe. Delightful are 
they to my soul, for full are the}’ of blissful flavour. 

1. Kam&Uk This is Laksuu, the wife of Visnu, and 
his wtJcH, or encrgic power. P, is silent about her. Other 
commentators explain tluit she and the Adorable are not 
different individuals, though they are different personalities. 
Tfn.y are as much one as are a word and its meaning, 
nr water and a wave, Tiny art% in fact. One in Twit 
and Twn in One, *■ neither confounding the Persons, nor 
dividing the substance.” In wore hipping one the other 
is worshipped and vice versa The ADORABLE in the 
form of Lakpnl creates and protects the world, teaches 
the doctrine of bhahti w and brings souls to dwell for ever 
near the Master. The particular bhakii church founded 
by Ramanuja is called* after her; tin? Sri^attipruddy^ 
She taught the doctrines to the Archangels (P&Tyadan, 
see preceding verse). Their lender Visvaksenn taught 
Satha-kbpa, who taught Vopadevii, who taught Hrinnthu, 
who taught PundarikAlrsa p who taught Bama-milra, who 
taught PariuikuSi, who taught Yamuiiac&rya, who taught 
ihirnadiiya, who taught Ram&nuja 1 The commentator*) 
add that there are no special stories about Laktcui r because, 
she and the Adorable being identical, everything that she 

1 This is the northern fcradlliod. The Bovtlmm tnuli bon pots twolvo 
Athwart* or Munla, aluir Visvat^ann, the sixth of whom, jukJ the timfc in 
tlio Ktdi wan. Bduha-kfipa. After them comes Nit-Jui-mum, insteAd 

of HrimithOp, who Was fallowed by PanijarikAii^i, atc, n ft? above, omitting 
Fmrnnku^a. 
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rlirl was part of his actions. Southern Bh&gavatafl lay 
more stress upou the worship of Litk^iiii than is done in 
the north. To them slie is the All-Mother, just as the 
AdoHaULE is the All-Father, and she is looked upon as 
protecting the pious with a mothers tender care. 

She belong* to the 17th, or ShitgavtU-^va, >o*tku. 

2. Qarv4tf, Re is the celebrated bird, tho son of 
Ktijyapii and Vinatft, and Vehicle of Visnu. P. is silent 
concerning him. He 1 belongs to the 4th, or Smtiapo, 
Itiz/M. because he heard the Rdmayano from the crow 
BhuHdiM.li. When I lid raj it Ravanu's son. had in the buttle 
before Lmikii imprisoned Rsina in the “ Serpent noose ”, 
Qamda came and released him. 1 Tuluai-dusa {Ml, Ivin fl-) 
tells that Oaruda could not understand how Ruinu, Lf he 
were really the Omnipotent Supreme, could have allowed 
fndmjit to entangle him. He asked Nuruda to explain, 
who sent him to Brahma, who sent him to Siva, who sent 
him to the crow Bhusundi. It wan oil this occlusion that 
the tatter recited the Rnmdi/nit" to Ciuruda, whose illusion 
(md/ia) then passed away. 

3-18. The Arthmujeh (Pilrmda). These have been 
already dealt with in the notes to verse 8. 

lit. HannnuR, Tho well-known monkey-hero of the 
Rui mi ifana. FTe belongs to the 1.7th, nr Rhagavatsem. 
nUhii, He was an incarnation of Siva, who took human 
form in order to have an opportunity of serving Raina- 
eandra. His father was the Wind, and his mother’s name 
was Aiijuna. 

P T my a: Riivaija had wrung from the it number of 
jewels of value luo^timiible,, ixnd had kept them with 
delight in his treasury. When Kama had conquer^] 
Ldiuki and had returned to Ayodhya, Vibhlsana* with 
much love and affectum^ made a necklace of these jeweln 
and ottered th+_«m to hiw Lord, 

The assembled nobler present ill the court were tilled 
* VaEmikt, Mm-, VI, I i TnlafiKlaso, VI, IliiV- 
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with longing for the necklace. This covetousness was an 
enemy to faith,. aud hence, that he might da away with it. 
Jilinm threw it round tI il- neck of Haunmat Hiinmimt. 
who wsu* the only person in the assembly not thinking cif 
tlit: necklace, and who had been it us tend looking adoringly 
at Rama, turned his eyes upon the ornament and saw that, 
though beautifni + un it there waa not written the name of 
Hama. With mind distraught he said, " Without the name 
of lUmu. of what value is it '' Then, thinking that per¬ 
chance the name might be found inside Lhetn, he split each 
jewel open; but as each wins opened the name of Rama was 
not visible therein, and so he cast it aside oh u thing of 
naught, TJiai.h wiih it t hat lie sc mod the though ta of the 
other courtiers. 

The com men tutor* give the rest of the story, The 
courtiers were shocked at the way in which he treated 
the precious gift of Rama, and Vihlilsana interfered, com¬ 
plaining that his actions were only mischievous monkey 
tricks. Hannuiat explained that the jewels were of no 
value, as not one of them contained the name of EAimi r 
Yibhlaana retorted that he could not see Rama's name 
upon Lib (Hanumats) body, and that therefore it, too, wo* 
of no value, and why did he keep it t < hi hearing this 
Hanumat with Ins own nails tore open the skin of hi* 
bosom, and the people saw l hat on every pore of his body 
the name of Raina was written in minute, but brilliant 
Ictters. 

Eiaiiumat's other exploits are narrated in the HijutiiyautK 
They are well known ami need not be repeated. 

20. Jmribavai, king of the beam He was Sugrivak 
minister and a helper of K/unu. He was an incarnation 
of BrabiujL His father w r as named Pitiimaha. The 
Rdtfidyana Ls full of instances of his wisdom and of bis 
bravery. In Zf%. / J .* X, ivii, he is connected with the 
story of the jewel Hyn manta kti, Prasena was slain by 
a lion when wearing it. Jambnvat slew the lion and 
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tarried away the jewel. Kpm conquered Jisabavat. 
Then Jnmbavat gave him not only the jewel, but hi* 
ibughtei Jam Wall in marriage, by whom (lxi. H) lie 
had ten Rons. CL Ti|»u iHtrtoo, IV, xiii. For the 
further history of the Syamamtaka, sn- Akrfira {So. 29) 
below. 

21. %rmi, The famous monkey king and ally ot 
Kama. He waft a son of the Sun, The J8®nw/rraej is 
full of his exploits. 

22. r^A^pix, The well-kiujwii brother of R&Vunit 
He was a devoted bAafcfui nod so long us he remained in 
lonlCM iifloim prospered then:. He counselled Havana to 
make peace wills Rama, hut he refused, and expelled 
Vibhiaana with contumely. Vihhisana took refuge with 
Rama, who at once mnsecratpd him king of Lankily and 
after Ravarm had been conquered put him on the throne. 
From that time the inhabitants of L&frkft, instead of being 
vicious aa before, became pious, nit hough wt ill Rakssisns. 
See Valmiki, K&m rt VI t ix-xix. 

p, adds " ft new story ,# to show hi* devotion to Rama, 
jj> fulloWR :—- 

A merchant'll ship went tignmnd on its voyage, nor could 
all the efforts of the seamen move it. The merchant 
considered and said, ,J Some i Jod the sea hath stopped 
m" and so they cast unto the waves ft man with hia 
limits cul «>H as nti offering to appease the deity* 1 Hy 
Kama's inept-v lie was thrown, ashore on the island of 
Lanka, and the RAk^a* took him up in their arme and. 
full of joy, brought him to their king, ^ ibhlfftna* A* 
that time Vibhl-itun wjvs meditating lovingly on his Master 
Rhiiiei. and when he saw the man h^ leaped from his throne 
3sis eyes filled With tears, crying out F ' He is iuy mast'-" 
Rftma, in visible form.* Happy am 1 to see his iace-. 

1 CL the story of Jonah. 

^ H* was n Btirnigur anti h* look him in. bilking iijXJti ^txim «Jnn# 
uuto fiucli JudfltF unto Riimii. Cf- Lktl. x.xt t Jri £L 
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Without delay he seated him in honour on the throne, and 
distributed presents to the Hnkssmas in token of the happy 
hour. With tears dropping from his ryes he gtftgpd 
a wand of office, and stood before him aa his servitor, 
gazing with rapture on the lotus-face. Yet though lie 
received this homage, the muds countenance became not 
debonair, and from moment to moment did its brightness 
become dim : for it came into his mind that these honours 
were but preparations for his sacrifice. 

Then Vibhlsana besought him Esaying: " In thy graeiotiH- 
ness tell me what thou needeat* for very anxious is my 
heart for thee, when 1 see thee thus distraught. He 
answered, b ’ But carry me beyond the sea. So much is all 
the happiness I desire. 1 So Vibhlsanu bestowed upon 
him many jewels, a ml brought him, as he had come* to 
the ocean-shore. 

Thtn did Vibhlmnu write the Holy Name of ■ Kama ’ 1 
and tie it upon his forehead, and he said : Jl By this Name 
do souls cross over the ocean of existence* and therefore, 
if thou hast faith, will it carry thee across this water that 
lieth before us, Thereon) the ruau received full faith, 
and as on dry land did he go upon the ocean. 1 He ant 
down to rest, and, behold his form was changed, and 
comely, and thither came upon its voyage home the 
very ship from which he hud been east, When the sailors 
saw him they knew him, and asked him how he fared. 
He told them ail, so that their heart* were filled with joy, 
and they took him again into their ah ip and prayed for 
hie forgiveness* He leaped f rom the ship into the mi, and 
they <41 w with wondering hearts that* through Ida faith in 
the name of Kama, one drop of water did not wet hh fcet. a 

1 Tlii'* is the mterpretatfau ol till the oguitMntjU^, Tbe tuxt simply 
siya thui be siiE there, ihhI the blikji by. Cl Peter wulkiog <m I lie 

water, il ri'l hia sinking 1 for ’want of filth (Mitl xh\ 28-31].. 

s A^HK-ding to Bb. tme kgtrrwJ mym that the rwwm af his luring frti»i 
1 he Abi[j wous that the captain coveted 1 lie jewels whieb TthhlHLUsL hull 
given him* *nd widied te rob him. 
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23, Tin? Stiuart. This wus the woman mentioned by 
Wdmiki in Bdmlyam. Ill, Ixxe. In later bhakti literature 
abe plays a much more important part, as in Tulosi-dasas 
Rnimayaw, III. xxxvii H'. Here she is tin? poor BhU 
woman dwelling in the forest—lower than the lowest 
of the low, adfmma jtit! mo . . - ndhnmu-tt adkanta 
who in faith received Baum in his search for Sili, and 
directed him to Sugriva. BkaJdtL writers are never 
weary of dwelling on this episode, on the Aimum iiles 
graciousnees to so humble a person, and in saying to her 
7ndimi .7 sfot bhngaii bum *dhT t jati i*lti btla dharirw 
bam dhario btin fMrijivafi </i » vl ca Iwrui. "I know no 
kinship save that of faith— not caste, tril*. or religion 
not rank, wealth, power, or Connexions; not virtue or 
ability." These words are the charter of the Rhitgnv&La 
r^UgioxL 

She is counted as belonging to the 24t h, or I remtl 


She was born in the low tribe of the SavuniH lELila), 
hut from her youth up her habits and her mind wore 
different from those of her fellows. When the tune came 
for her marriage her parents coQuctcd "““V H 

wherewith to prepare :i feast for the brotherhood. She 
could not bear the thought of ho many living creatures 
iHjing slaughtered on her account, and rising at night she 
released them all, and fleeing from her home hid herself 
by the p&tnpa lake. There she dwelt, living upon wild 

roots and Fruits. 


P. here takes up her story 

I,i the forest did aim dwell, and nil me., colled her 
■ the SavjiriShe longed to nerve the saints whe dwelt 
i lV the lake, but did not dare to approach them for die 
knew the meanness of her cast* So eunh night, before 
it was dawn, would she steal into the hermitage of Um 
holy men («% and lay down therein bundles of vumh . 
So also would site each night sweep the path by which 
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tin- lioijr linn did litwceiid to 1 mu lit, arid pick up mid throw 
icicle tlic 1iA.nl pebbles and the xtoues. Then would sh>< 
quickly uiw and hasten Lu her hilt, that noin- might .M'p- 
ber- Wlif-n ill ill-! morn tV holy men (naint^ went they 
devotnd to thiiinu arose, they would sec the service she 
Jiad clone, and would wonder in their hearts, saying; 
" Who is it that hath swept the path ' How kindly 
in list he he ? M 

Thfl greatest «i£ those saints* free from nil worldly 
desire^ and rilled with + la. flavour uf the name of Kama 
wn> ItfitaKgu. Whon lu- saw the bundle*; of wuod fchun 
hiid down, cried he out : WJrnt thief of our weariness hath 
cumo here t He coineth and over sbeoJetli it away ? Ali ; 

hold of him .. day, IV.r even though I have not 

seen I rim, through lov* fur him hath inquietude tilled my 
sotih' So in the night-time did Inn disciples carefully 
keep wmtak. Mho eatn&. Tiny seized her. Shr trembled 
and fell Ik-fore their feet. Even ;t* Matatigu saw her 
it stream rtf teara flowed fi>rth from his eyes. So filled 
with jwpture was he that, when he would have spoken, 
the words could not issue from his lip*. 

In her humility she dared not raise her eyes to him, 
for she ratueEubund the baseness of her tribe. The saint 
Haw that -Hhe wa-H si liking in a flood of sorrow', and 
pun dr lid within himself how could he pul] her forth 
tJieriifrcmi, for well did lie know the might of faith* So 
said he to hi* disciples : “ Of n truth, die Ls of lineage 
low. hut million* many of Brahmmihuod* can indt^ei.1 
be humbly laid a* offerings ho for* ■ her Fait 3s/’ So he 
Allowed her to dwell in the hermitage, and in her ear 
whispered lie tin* luyatic spell 1 of Rama, When the other 
heard of this they became angered, and separated 
him from their eoimimiiion, but this ho heeth-d uot P and 
he abode alone in the hertnifcage, with the Savari to do 

1 T>it» imlnit.-n-v man/iri.^r w*irrl *y[LuKles whl&partd >iy tiac }»rfctwpt(jr 
into the '.--ht of i guta!ij4c. 
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him atnicp. When t 1 ie? time tor tiiw ■ I<-sit1 1 u|ij)miLcln;<l, 
hi" nulled her unto him and said, Jj The Master hath given 
nit" ci'inmainl that hence I depart unto the other world, 
but hen- d'> thou remain. One day the Lord Kama will 
come Iiither, and tlion shaft be vouchsafed the blasting 

of Hit* sight." 

Hepurat ■'! I from 1 1 ■ - f teacher did she siiHt-i ]j)teous ^ 
.She wished no more to live hut the hop- of seeing Kiuim 
forbade her death* Sr. each night she swept the path to 
the saint s' ImihiiJg-pInu.- as had been her wont. One night 
sin- was delayed, and it was morn before she liftd tinishud. 
One of those who had put Mat&nga out of eommuiuon for 
Ir-i sake, comedown to bathe eer site had gone. Startled, 
the tli'd,but the forest pah mils narrow, and an sho passed 
the holj mini, by chance she touched him, Angered was 
la- at the defilement, and harsh words did he coat, at her. 
When he was pacified lie went on along the path t" Uitb 
and she tied to Imr hut nf leaves. But when he came to 
the bonier of the lake, lot its water had been turned to 
blood and filh-il was it with worms and maggots. This 
was a new eauflfi of wrathful sorrow unto him, yet did 
}„* not understand that the miracle had been wrought 
because of his cruel speech unto the Savorl. Xaj’ ( the 
rather thought he that the clear water of the lake hail 
been turned to Mood by her defiling touch. Wretched 
waft lit?i aim! without Faith, 

So the Savari remained waiting and longing for ^ums 
.She would go into the forest and gather the jujubes and 
other wild fruits, A» she plucked them she would taste 
them, and those that were sweet she laid by m store for 
His coming. 1 She would go on to the rood to the forest, 
and stand gazing down it with longing eyes, wondering 

1 iMaiiti. wiiosa midi iiamiat row tn imagining H*in.i eating Fruit dim 
1 ltt d nutaHl 1.J th.Mawl.iv ^ t BS t™Uhu Frmtmerety to ftoi 

uut. wtut tftm han fn.it Hid «h«t not, nod thiiT *ht collnet™! it* 

fruit, auly Of the farmer. 
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when t he Lord of Raghu '« line would come, and when her 
eyes should taste the nectar of His form, 1 

So watching the way did sho pass tunny weary hours, 
till suddenly one day she saw Him earning in the distance, 
and all the sorrow,' of her heart was wiped away. But 
then came to h.-r the memory of the baseness of her 
lineage, and she hid herself. 

But the Low. came, and stood there, as Hr naked the 
forest people: " Where dwelleth the iWori 

Asking, asking the way, He came to where was the 
Savori’s hut. * Where is that nohle lady ?" cried He. 

' Let Me see her, for Mine eyes arc all athirst." When 
she heard these loving words she came forth from her hut. 
and knew that the two brothers, Kama and Laksmana, 
had come into the hermitage. Halting far from them! 
where her eyes could see them, she threw her,self upon the 
ground before them. 

Tenderly did He raise her and take her to Hiiusclf. 
Far from her body fled the anguish of her soul, mid now 
new torrents poured from her eyes, fur she was caught 
and entangled in the net of love. 

The brethren sat down and received from her hands 
the fruit that she hud stored. The Lohji then ate and 
praUed them for their sweetness,- its He said. " How can 
I thank thee ! 'this day is all the weariness of the road 
destroyed.’’ 


All this lime the holy men hud been sitting in their 
hermitages, grieved that the water of the lake had become 
corrupt, and wondering how they could purify it. The 
news came to them that the Lord of Raghu’s line would 


1 80 Ttthua-dwo, tiifrb’titi. 111, Jtvii, dtanuz Matuno, 

l,U6ia<a f” v, - /u ' f* tlV JW»»i *»<- At one time in her hmtsu, utlutJiei 
htuti woutrl flhfi -ftamJ -ljuitmgr hp-r cyabrw* -with her hunrl n* 

UloQg the ri'Jllfl. 

* H«r« R.*lyt’ a gndo'tsm** manifest. The jajalie fruit at iu> 
lMrt ■ awed. Nevertheless, in His etnnf*^ f„ r ,J K . ivwh , 

HaT , ' who lind affirml Him die best that she Jmf]. He ionise.t its 

h’WC'til flEriS- 
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coma thither by the forest paths. They -said amongst 
^ themselves, li Let oh go unto Him. Let us ask Him what 
shall we do.’ 1 While they were speaking they heard that 
it was tine impure SavnrlM hut that He had honoured by 
Him presence. Awa}' went their spiritual pride, " Come,’'' 
said they,“ let us bend low before Him and humbly grasp 
His feet." They came, and angrily did they complain to 
Him that the water of their hike had been turned to blood. 
Then answered the Master, bl Twas because of the insult ye 
offered to the SamrL Grasp ye the foot of this poor Bhil 
woman, and yourselves implore her pardon; then will ye 
bathe and drink in happiness/’ 

This is the and of P/a account. The commentator tell 
hoWp in fact, the water of the lake whs restored to its 
pristine dearness. When Kama departed the Savsri 
dedicated her life to his memory. gave up the ghost, and 
departed to eternal bliss. Raimi himself performed her 
funeral obsequies* 

2d. Jitfdi/tt. The Vulture King of tin- birds, a ->>33 of 
Guruda. He attempted to st xye Si til when she was carried 
oH'hy Havana, He was mortally wounded by the demon, 
hut lived long enough to Lell Hama whuL had happened 
(Valfuiki, Etuii ill, l r li r hviii, Ixix). He belong to the 
a l 1st, or A ntuidffttd. 

P. says: When RAvann, in order to bring about his 
own death by Kama's arrow, carried off Si til, the king of 
the birds heard her cry, and hastened to her help Mighty 
was the kittle that he waged with Havana, and when both 
^ his wings hud been cut off, he d silica ted his life to barms. 
But he retained his breath till he had the joy of seeing his 
Masters oountenance. Hanm came and Hina self planul h\n 
3lead upon Ids lap- Instead of water He sprinkled him 
with tears from His eyes. Then gave He him memory and 
t knowledge of the troth, and put him on the way of 
* Salvation. The Lord Himself put him on the pyre and 
lighted it Himself, even as he had performed the funeral 
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lit** of DaWha His father. Great was the honour, ami 

sfr.zir"“ dH **■ ^ «* ** 

St> K. Tb* point is that JntAyii, the vulture. «u eater 
of «mn. was too vile to be looked upon by a hWi- 

‘“V Br,lhnmi - ,u - ftlld - VLt took Him to hi* bosom 

mu! not. only gave him salvation, but allowed him t,, 
ix-tain lus own vulture form for ever near Him in heaven 
A * {Ram., HI. xxxvi, 2) says 

Qldh« adhama khagu amlkim-hf.mji \ 

<jati dltRit jo jm'ttf" jui/i j| 

He l^towed upon the vulture, the rffe earrion-eutmi; 
fni-d. a place such an oven ascetics ik-aire. 

Bhrurn. Already shortly dealt wit), under versa 5 
I, 1 V him With a mere refwem*. R,. 

•elung* to the -1st. or X»mmb,«fK n -rfm. His storv will 
be found in % R_, I V viR ft* J 

Wluui he d^ired to nit in his father', lap. his step- 

l^ 'T' itlJr ' lljTtl thjLl ' *** JL 

fit lor that honour. Stung by the taunt, he determined to 
“i* lKdl ^ oUH Jif' Hill] with the permission of l.is own 
mother. Sunlt,. left his home for that purple. On the 

way lie met Narada, who taught him the •*** 

matfanic lisud&xiya , and converted him to the Jiimea.- 
viita ivigmii. flhmva then went to Mathura, where hie 
devotion pleased the Lmth. who appeared to him, and gave 
un i i. mhuj oi perfect faith. He also promised that 
U ,n, v ji should reign in Ids fathers place for sxty-fchit* 
i lousaod years, and thereafter rule io the Atahi-Ullm, or 
i/gioii ° humoviihilEty. Bhrtiva returned home. His 
lathei- made over the kingdom to him and himself became 
art ascetic. During Id, long reign lie spread the Bhagavnb, 
Migtim over the whole earth. After the conclusion of 
w sisly-thn- thousand yeans he became the pole-star 
and will remain so till the nest dissolution of the onive^- * 
wlusn U lli fP to the Adorable's heaven. 
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Uddhnmi, flic friend and minister of Krsm. 
See B!ty. P., X. lxvi ff He lndonj>s to the loth, or 
JOdumilkyaiM-nuth ■ mti, Ho was very wise and 

learned in the Yoga philosophy. Krsnii went him from 
M allium to Vrujn to comfort, the herrfinaidens who were 
pining during his nlifleuee, lie tried to console them hy 
teaching thrui Yoga, and the existence of the universal 
impersonal Brahma, but they refused hi accept the idea, 
nud adhered to their personal devotion to Kreoa as God. 
Struck hy their fervent personal devotion, he himself 
In-came converted to the bhakii faith Being now con¬ 
vinced of the worthlefwm'w of his learning and of hi* Yogi 
pliilowiphy, he returned to Mathura. 

When Knout left Mathura, and went to DvAnita, 
Uddhava accorofsuned him. When the TodaviLs were 
cursed. Krsiiu taught him the true knowledge, gave him 
the boon of perfect faith {hh ' tkti) and sent him to Badarika 
(Bhy, i J ., XI. xxixY where, in dae course, he attained 
.■salvation. 

Fddlmva may b j coiled tin* hi. John of the itliagauila 
religion. He was the disciple whom Krona loved, and 
(JDttl. /■_, III. ivj it was to him and Mai trey a that Rruja, 
immediately before his departure front the earth, confided 
the inner mysteries of the Bhagavata religion. 

See also the story- of MaitrSyo below (No. 40). 

27. A mini jv -''. A celebrated king of Ayodhyfi, the son 
of N&bhaga. He belongs to the 11th, or Vrata-upasa, 
uHis ijuoen belongs to the 24th. ot Pi'ritut, nitthii. 
His Btory is to he found in lifaj. I 3 ., IX. iv tl. 

P.’s account is afl follows i— 

If any man desire to have faith like unto Ainbnrifs, 
vain is the thought : for it cannot even bo by any mean* 
described. Purvasas, the saint of cruel wrath, had never 
(.yen heard the teaching of the pious, and imagined a fault, 
when there was none; 

[He once camv when Ambarfra was engaged on the bat 
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flf the twelfth lunar day of the half-moafch. Ambarfcn 
WfilTOm « 1 him and invited him to tat*? food. The saint 
said he would first go and bathe, and then return to eal 
While I. was gonr the twelfth lunar day approached 
ita end. mid as it is a sin to defer breaking the fast 
to the thirteenth lunar day, the king, who could not eat 
Ijeforc: his guest did, was put into a did?cutty The 

Biuhmauas tot-1 him that a sip of wafer would Is- 
Hiiffieirnt to break the fast, and, accordingly, having no 
other resource* he drank a little lxdW DqrvWfi refern 
\Yhm t the irascible saint came I jack from his hath he 
perceived that Amha.-isa had taken a drink, and was 
enraged at the thought that his host had taken food 
Wore giving it to his guest, which is * g m vo breach of 
the rule of hofcpitnlity*] 

Enraged, he tore out his matted locks and cast them 
,in the S"™nd. He Changed them into the dreadful fire 
higlit fCahi.-biitfi/. or the incantation of death. “Consume 
tliis king in ashes:' he cried, while Ambarfca stood 
steadfastly Twfona liiiu desiring naught but to fulfil the 
coumirinds of the saint. But. to save His servant, tlie 
ALHminM; sent th«lar#tmi. His discus, to protect him 
W,th its mighty power did this discus turn that tire itself 
to ashes, and then did it rush against the Brahiuana, In 
the fH'ttf/dvatu Fur&ya is witness borne to tills. 

Then fled Durviiaaa hither and thither from that 
- roadful limning discus. To every world did he flee, 
and to the gods of the north and south, of the east and 
west, lu Kinbera, to Ynma, to India, and to Varuna, 
dfl lie cty iii vain fur refuge: but the discus flamed 
behind him with ever-growing fierceness, and burnt him 
" hnta ^ «*™e to lime. To Brahma and to Siva 

did he go, but they said : 11 An evil trick w«s Lids that 
(hoi. hast done, in that thou didst not recognise the secret 
of the liegemen of the Adorahle. and how, as it hath 
1,0011 vrT,tten in the H-' is ever near thorn to protect 
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them, Thee cannot we protect." Then sit lost did Kamdn 
f fidrwF* hint and he went to \ jiik.ui.itha, the abode of the 
AjmnAHLE. Distraught In - told his wot 1 . Jl Alas, alas 
cried he, " Lord, save Thou me ; the fierce lire of Thy 
discus ctmsuiiK f.il me. I am Thy humble slave. Three 
virtues hast Thou: Them art (1) tho protector of them 
who come bo Thee for safety, and 1 have come to Thee foi 
safety ; (2) Thou art the destroyer of agony, and 1 am 
suffering from agony ; ami (,^1) thou art the Deity o£ 
Ttra,limiLTia.hood. and 1 nm a Brftkvnann. Then said the 
AJXHt\RkE, " No longer do L heed these three, for nil these 
virtues hath the virtue of affection for My Faithful Ones 
wiped away. 

“ Very dear to Me are the Holy, for their belief iu Mo is 
deep, yea unfathomable ; one of them hast thou offended, 
jmd how can I endure it, for they have aliunduiied home 
and wealth, wife, sou, body, life itself, to corue to Me, L ami 
night and Hay their only eon verso is with Me. Truly do 
I say that My only possession is the holy Faithful Ones, 
naught else do I possess, Gu' thou to him whom thou 
hast" injured, that tills calamity that punmeth thee may 
tease its course. \ try merciful is he, anti ever a protector 
of the meek; ne’er doth he have room for despite 
within his heart, for it and every limb is full of faith 
In He." 

Bereft of hope and pride the saint approached King 
Am Larisa, anil seizing bin feet with due humility he erased 
forgiveness. Then did the king become tilled with shame, 
and with gentle words did homage to him. With 
clasped hands thus did he address the discus. I hr 
Faithful are without desire, nor e’er rlu they wish for 
aught 1 vet one thing do 1 desire, I his Urnhmstja hath 
suffered pain from thee; therefore remove thou that pun." 
Then did the discus, that giver of happiness to the holy, 
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wbeD hl ' “ w t|iat thfi Faithful ArnWi™ WBfi durtmugK 
become appeased. and Iiid his Hiay might 1 


P- follows tld^ tip with-— 

J/^ of Ambariftf* Q&eeit. 


A certain king's daughter heard of AmWisa’s great 
Faith, and her heart was filled with the desire that her 
husband might be such as he. Putting all her modesty 
;wude, to her father did she say, *' Amb&risa alone do I look 
upon an my spouse. I beseech thee, speedily write thou 
unto him a letter/ The king wrote the Tetter and gave It 
to ti Mhmaija. Very quickly did the Brahmana lasteu 
to the city uf Aymlhya, and gave it to Ambarisa The 
king made reply: -'Fully do F understand this new petition, 
hut how can I take another wife f A hundred qoeana are 
*-ven now sitting in my palace, and yofc it plaaeeth me not 
to hold convene with them, for my mind is set upon 
naught hut the service of my Master." 

The Biahmona came back to the kings daughter and 
“ ld '" What effort can f make ! Swift as the wind did 
I thither go, ypt way the harvest not one tiny ucvtU* 
Again did she send him ; for distraught she said : “ Very 
happy did I become when 1 learnt how great is his 
devotion, and that he hath no desire for womankind. It 
was his faith in the Anon abt.e that pleased iny soul, and 
therefore rlo 1 look upon him even now aa my honoured 
spouse. On the face of no other beloved can I henceforth 
look, Oo than again to him and without fear give thou 
him this message, 1 If thou make me not thy slave-girl. 
Lhen take thou the guilt of slaying me; for without thee 

I p± 



Hie RrMuqans took the message to the king: jitu! he. 


jtw protector of Briihmullet, l.nc that Hi* whok 
■iiirm thornwliri arc ftiithful Lu Hli„, 
tiiiftgzivut it religion look it» rise. not 
iitoongat Clip K-mtriyu, of which Act 
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when he heard Lt, was tilled with love. He gave the 
Brahman a bis sword and said. " With thia do thou lead her 
mnnd the marriage altar ." 1 So was the marriage made, 
and the brides heart could not contain her joy. With 
pomp Lind circumstance did slit enter ij'Odhy# city, and 
when she saw Llie beauty of Ambarisa she became drowned 
in love for the A DOR A RLE. The king gave the order that 
the new palace should be swept and garnished and given 
ns a dwelling for the queen, with every comfort and every 
delectation ; for hi 1 thought within himself that she must 
have been the sweet odour of Ins l - aith in some foiinci 
life, and that therefore was he again joined unto her, 
i 'i insidering thus did he consent to lie her spouse. 

So dwelt she apart from her husband, and nnr uiglit. 
just ljiifore daybreak, tilled with heavenly love, she 
approached the temple in which he worshipped, Gladly 
did she make the outer service of the holy place, arranging 
the vessels and the tables, and unseen by any return to 
her at Hide. Thus, who could tell that it was she who had 
dona this t When at dawn the king arrived and saw that 
his outer service had already been performed, he was like 
one distraught, and cried: 1 What thief lias come and stolen 
my service" ' " Three days running did this occur, and 
the wise king liid himself. He saw his queen full of 
faith perform these menial offices. To her ho said. If this 
lie thy desire, why dost thou not worship in thine own 
abode, and take the joy of service upon thine own head { 

She accepted his words, an the mystic spell whispered 
J,y a teacher (punt) in a disciple's cur. 1 and at the first 

1 He crniHcnled to tin- imnriHge, lint raillrl not Itf&v© la* worstillt So, 
in the Kwt.riyn tVAV, he sent his sWiint :ia n l>™y- 

* Tin; merit «qaH«l In- doing work, ww rtoteii by Mima one 

*tse doing them- T3i* hm iilsaMCUrn in the irtory of the Savaxl, nvtr 

(No * . . . 

* g|,e toot the king* wonlis ns »» mil .story emnf™ formally admitting 

he. into the Of the Faithful. Hitherto ehe lied teen Only 

it - proselyte at the goto r \ N’ow she w«i aothorncl to ltutV on worship 

herwtf. 
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dawn did service well and duly. She adorned the Deity's 
image and sat gating upon it, nor, ns tears of love Sowed 
from her eyes, could sdm reach tin- far limit of the ocean 
of the beauty of the Lord of Sri. Magnificently did tihe 
curry out the worship, with musk and with rapture, till tin- 
re poll of the mu is lie r of her Faith became spread ilIjitjemI 
throughout the city. anti the king himself frit longing 
to see it. So great was hih eagerness, that there mid 
then lie came. 

Gently, gently. did he set down his feet, anti hushingl y 
did he 1 forbirl the doorkeepers to tell the queen, Full 
of e^n»s was he and longingly saying to himself, 

When -s9iii.il I see this holy lady ? When he reached 
the temple he saw the fair damsel, all imeonscinufi id 
herself mid of her body, soaked in the flavour of love, 
a ilood of tears pouring from her eyes. Lute in hand 
die crooned soft canticles to the BuloVbd. Then waa 
King Am I uiriaaH heart filled with rapture, and Ji blessed 
he this honr"\ he cried. No longer could he stand in 
the doorway. Eagerly ha went near her, and as she 
recognised him, who was at once her husband and teacher, 
she rose and xU.hhI before him. 

Cried liCj vz Cease this reverence, and again take thou in 
thy hand thy lute. Sing thou with thy tender voice 
a new song in the Master's praise, for without it In my 
spirit lost." The pasaimiatc devotion of the queen was 
more than I can tell, yet tell it must I, for how can 
I hide the comfort of low that St- giveth to the eves of 
the inind. 1 After holding sweet converse, the queen again 
took up a strain, from the which there uprose a meditation 
on the beauty of the Beloved, and therein their hearts 
were drowned. Thus hi faith full of the five flavours, 
pLvssed the whole night. Ah 1 great watt that love and 
devotion, and even Bleep was forgotten, V 

Then heard the other queens. 11 The king hath taken 

1 L.L J . to the eyes of the mind durjil+jrj by tfra gLar* of eertMy things. 
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up u new custom. This new queen hath become the 
crown upon his head. Now none of uh can equal her. 
Let us, too, worship the AnoRAULE, and thus bring our 
l»rd to love us too." Then teg*n they continually 
to meditate in Him, and to put aside ail thoughts 
that turned to worldly things. So heard their Lurd 
Arnbarlsa that they -bo felt the Great Longing, and 
with them also did ho worship and adore. Tn Lins way 
did Faith spread throughout the city from house to house. 
From day to day did holy longing wax. Behold, such 
was the might of the faith uf one queen that all people 
v f the city changed their nature and were tilled with the 


perfect joy, 

i8. Kirfuiw, One of the heroes of the MuIuttMratii, 
he belongs to the 3rd, or Sadhu-mva and 
n jjftUa. When, as described in MSh., \. xti ti.. Krsi.ifl 
WE nt to the Kanravas as an ambassador of peace liefore 
the wav, Duryadhimn refused to heed him. Krena 
accordingly refused to cat in hk house, and went to 
Vidura's” dwelling for that purpose. Here P. takes up 
the story as follows:— 

Vidurn's wife, Vidumni, wan washing the courtyard, 
and at the same time, unclothed, was battling herself, 
Kisna came to the diwrway and called to her. When 
she heard tlrnt sweet, voice, full of love for his faithful 
she lost all circumspection, Running, transported 
by love and naked as she was, she npemsJ the door, 
arid gazed upon him. Krsmi, seeing her thus naked and 
enraptured, at onee took off bis own yellow garmen 
and thr*W it over her. She drew it round her waist, and 
then recalled to herself, overcome with shame, she hastily 
arranged her dress. Krsna then asked for food and she 
brought plantains 1 for him. She sat near to him, and 
, pJS them that he might eat. But in the ferment of 
her transport, she kept giving him only the skmn to eat, 

> Dr ban.mLS 0* they m called Ln Kngktvil- 
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while she threw the inside fruit ft way, Kps pa, who 
recognized her love, ate the skin*, nor made complain L. 
Lu came her husband, and when he saw what she was 
doing, loudly did he rate her. Then, as she reeagiiized what 
the transport, of her love had made her do, she wrs tilled 
with grief. Judge 1 : ye now how the I/ird lovetli the love 
of Hi* Faithful: Vi dura l>egaii himself to feed the Master 
with the inner fruit, and tie was tilled with joy, while 
his wife, sorrowing, stood by, Then said the dark-hned 
one 1 to him: “A grxai deed, and n kind one, host thou 
done, in Llmt thou gayest Me the inner fruit to eat; 
but natfaeless doth It mem to me that this is not so 
sweet as wore the skim I ate at first," 

Now Viduragl was dwtraught with shame and cried: 
“ Alas I let toe eat off my hands, that have so failed to 
give the Beloved- food. How can the plantain skins 
aaeni sweet to him i " 

Behold, that which Vidura and ViduranI did was done 
by both in love, and love is an ueean which hath no 
farther shore. Only he fan comprehend somewhat of 
its extent who loveth Him as a little child.- This m the 
burden of my song. 

Cf. also Jf*r Ur€ya r S a 40 below, for Vid urn's subsequent 
ad vent ares, 

29. Aknlm. He belongs to the 21st, or £fa?iin&tjuM f 
I J . is silent about him here* but deals with him 
in the commentary to verse 1,4. He was a Sttivata, son 
uf Svaptijilka and Ganelin I. He h traditionally said to 
have been a complete master of yoga. He lived at the 
court of Kjuhsu, but was a devout worshipper of the 
Adorable. Kaift&a sent him to Ymja to bring Kivna 
and Balarama to Mathura. He recognized Krsna as an 
incarnation of the Adorable, and on the way to Mathura 
was granted a vision of His divine form. After Kmj& 


1 Kjniij. 
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luv1 slain Kadis*. He ™Lted Akrura’a house, and gave him 
the toon of Perfect Faith \Bbj. P., **xvi-ilil. 

Akrura is also intimately connected with the curious 
legend of the Syanmutaka jew«l, the hnjani'l-vuthir «'l' 
Arab folk-lore, ami already referred to when dealing with 
Jamba vat (No. 20). It was a marvellous stone which 
j, aV t‘ wealth to the possewor, and rain mid prosperity to 
the country in which it was. Akriim came into possession 
of it, and held it for fifty-two years while he was m 
Uvarakft. When the Hhojas killed liatrughnjL they HhI 
from Drfeftka, and Akrura, who was in allmnc* with 
thorn, had to accompany them. Owing to his Absence. 
Dvfiraka was assailed by famine and pestilence. Krsiia 
then called AlttDrn hsck, and prosperity reigned again 
The Bhafmvatft account of the Sy amantaka legem wi 
>k- found" in Bhg. X, hit, Wit A fuller account u 
given ill r m u Puma. I*. xub It is worth noting that 

tilt- jewi"I which caused SO much proaprnLy. mid Uo an 
Hi j worth V owner) such calamities, was closely conned^d 
with Suu-wttraliip . 1 It WOK first obtained by batimjit" 
fntm the Sun himself,^ the result of worshippatg that 
luminary. K«na refused to I» its owner, but acquiesced 

in its possession by Akrmm S«* olfl0 ,loteS t0 ™ ise . ’ 

JO. SiuMinan. a Bnihmaii friend of Krei.m, whose etory 
is given in 1%. P ■ X. Ixxx. lxsxi, hi which he is not 
named, id though the colophons of these chapters call '»« 
Srfdattau, not Sudaman. He belonged to t u» -*■ n ■ 01 

SUkkyto, nw(Jtd. . . , 

He was a school fellow of Kreiia, under *andLpftni. an 

in after years became extremely poor, 

[■. says: He was a very disinterested {iitfA'Ufiut) - o\t-i 

J Thu Bno 1« *n iinisntaat jiersMiage m 
Ul\*T of Maiih VaiviLWiUjL tlw ^ (|r | ^ u Hti 

Lirecfitiitor of the hoW nun.* "■f xrhitt ' ,l v below 

' U *.** . .* 
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t>f the Adorable, and so poor wng he tliat ne’er hud lie even 
a 1 ”f flour in hiit house. One day dkl Saiilh, hi* 
spouse. approach him, and say: 14 Heard have I that thou 
und Krsi.m. the Lmd of Dvamkft. are friend*," At these 
wonis did his heart become mueli disturbed, and fell he 
into grief at the memory uf Ills, dear one. Then answered 
he, '* Yen, dear, n love full of flavour is ours.’* " Go,” said 
she. ■ hut this ones, and having looked upon his face 
return. And if thou receive aught from him bring it 
hither, for to me will it he very pleasant" “ (Jood words 
hast thou spoken.” lie replied, " I tut, in the seven worlds 
will it bring disgrace to me. Fur all will think tliat 
only for this present that 1 shall receive did 1 thrill i his 
Friuudidiip/’ 

Hut bis spouse pressed him and .Huitl, « Why ahuiddst 
Lfiou not desire Imt to see the form of tlie beloved fC^ntt f 
For all sorrow and poverty . f itself is burnt to ashes merely 
by the sight of Him. Then came to Sudaman the memory 
of his Beloved. Ho considered, and turned his mind sway 
from fear of tin- world** contumely. 

[H- said onto his spouse: ** Lady if thou hast in the 
house aught worthy of being ottered unto him as a present, 
let h be given to nie," Thereupon she begged from her 
Bmhinana neightum-s four handful* of flattened rice," 
These did she wmp in a piece of doth and give to her 
husband ns a present for Kmm. 1 ] 

He set his feet upon the road, reeling with affection, and 
came at unci* to Dvaraka* Greatly did he rejoice to 
its glory magnified, In his soul there sprung an unearthly 

1 Two pounds. 

Prthuka T or Id thft Yi±m*ciiW rp'urtf, rice 1 .h>iIccL bed Liu iUil. mm\ 
(Ksnehod. h h tutf-n <liy, and fa nfmmonJy Carried fw ik imirfaion oil 

H jDnru^v, 

~ T}\m is Ukfm from ihtr hhfj r t\ It is & |*krt uf i>w mU*y uniitl^d hv 
P- bat nraikimofl Utflr oil * ' \ 

' lEhj tJOftmmntfctora »y that hp only wenl mu- j in d that when '\ 

lie wok# morning hti founrj Himself rfna Uj U^ilnka. Kp^rn^ kntt* * 
«f hm Janrne? m>d hnd mintriduiiph brought him on hi* way r 
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joy, and be went forward with eyes athirst for the aweet- 
ndsfl of the Bfuo ved% countenance, Now was he full of 
fear that ho nil gilt be stopped upon bis way, but taking 
courage he entered the porch. It wa^ aw though his desire 
had become the doorkeeper, for it took him by the hand 
and Jed him straight to Krsiia. 

When Syoma yaw Him friend. He stood inotiuiiiusH from 
inflection r os though He were a picture. Then holding dear 
SIiw loved ones deed. He rain and weeping fell upon his 
neck* So closely did He hold him to Xiis bosom that- they 
lwo became, ns it wen-, am\ and in this unearthly love ir 
seemed as if, though ode strove to separate them, they 
ne'er would come apart- Then byama remembered that 
His friend wmt weak and weary front his journey. Hr 
released him. Hr twk him by the hand and led him into 
the inner rooms, Thither did Queen Rukusim bring water, 
and with her own hands wmsh his feet and bid bins welcome. 
To Has own conch did Kr^nn lead him, and talk with him 
of the dsya when they were fellow-pupils taught by 
Sftadipcmi He plunged him in a sea of happiness* and. 
Himself wm filled with joyous affection. 

Then said Byama, M Friend, what present hunt thou 
brought Mr ?" and poor Sudmntm. when hr thought "i his 
itwn mcJigre offering, anil of the exceeding mugTiiiieeiuv of 
what he isaw around him, was much ashamed, and turned 
hia eyes all wet with tear* towards the ground. But 
Syama looked through the holes in the old rent garment 
that he wore, and under Sudani&fi’fi arm he *aw a little 
bundle. He put out His hand and pulled it forth. Hr 
opom^d the knots, and saw- that it waft titled with flattened 
rice. He took up a handful and put it In Hi« mouth and 
chewed it; tiieHj praising ita flavour, took He a second. 
Wdl-p[eased he began to take a third, but the queen 
soiled Hia hand and said: A blessed and beloved thing is 
this. Thou shonldst not cut it every whit. Meet is it that 
thou shouldst give us ail share therein ; for it sccim-th as 
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t! 'ough Thou art taking handful* of Sudiiuiuii's love." So 
Ih gave Lku rat- to her. When He had takau the two 
handfuls, He considered and hi His mind gave Sudaman 
“ present nf boundless wealth, but did not tot] him so that 
lie knew not the secret. Sudamiin abode there in all jny 
and solace for seven days atid then did take his leave, full 
of woe at his departure from Ids Beloveu one. When lie 
readied his own village he found that it had became a city 
. xceeding magnified!, as though it were another Dvimkfi, 
and his mind was filial with itismay, But his spouse, 
seeing him from the balcony nf the* palace, radiant in her 
affection, and surrounded by hundreds of maids of honour, 
cfiim* forth to welcome him and after she had assured him, 
led him within its doors. 

Although he was now so mighty and possessed of great 
wealth, ever meditating on the Limn, in his heart, he kept 
dlinking the nectar of the memory of His blessed form, 
Steeped in fresh love and adoration, with these uloue did 
hr keep himself alive. He held his body free from 
worldly joys, and liis goings ever on the way nf the 
flavour of true happiisf.'w, 

91. Oandrak&Bti, He belongs to the 7th. or Gtmt, 
II is fitorj- Will be found m Wheeler s Bi*tory »f 
India, vol. i, p. 525. The India Office Library contains 
two anonymous versions or the legend, one called 
“ Cimndrahaaa, an ancient Indian monarch ", Madras. 
IH81 : and the other « ChandrahoBa, or the Loivi of the 
Fair Forger ”, Mangalore, 1RR2. 

P. s narrative is an follows, with the usual additions 
from the commentators: There was a certain king 
named Medhavl, of the land of Kerala, and his son was 
named Caudrahftaa, Medhiivs was killed In battle hv 
another king, and his wife became eu&ec with Iris coipse, 
Then u slave-girt took the poor orphan and fled to 
Kuntalapura. There dwelt she in the house of Dhr^tH ■ 
ljuddhi, the chief minister of that city, and brought up tin* 
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child ib her own son, Winn Candraliaga was 5 yearn 
H.l'i tins slave-girl died 

[The boy then lived upon tliu streets, picking up what 
In- emiUl got mid so keeping the Ijody and son) together. 
One iliiy Narad®, that mighty saint, in his worry met him 
in a secret place, and gave hijn an image of the AnoBAULE, 
in the shape "f rt -sacred Sdlagritma 1 Ho taught i he lad 
tu Vuithtr it with reverence, and ever to exhibit, it before he 
Ate. JUi grace before Ids meat. He alia) instructed him to 
keep it nt otli'T times in his mouth, and. having laugh 1 
him the mystery of the Name of the AdoBAKTjE, departed. 
The boy always did ns Nanida taught him and day by day 
mcifimed in faith and holiness.] Even in the street-phys 
with the other beyw of the town, he played only games 
felt were Full of the flavour of faith, 

f) JU , day in llhrstabiiddhis house was there a feast 
given to the Bmhmanas. It chanced that with fee other 
children of the town Candrah&sn also came thither, and 
made his obeisance to the chief of the learned doctors, 
-fust thou Dhrg$ftbuddhi tame to that learned man and 
jvsked him : " What married fortune is written iu my 
daughter's fate f " The Brahmana pointed to Candrthfea 
and said, Jl Of ft certainty in this case do 1 sec the future, 
and foretell that this lad will be thy daughter's Irfird. 
As Dhretohuddhi heard this prophecy, he turned away to 


hide Ids shaittfe find disconttut. 

Much did Ju A coDHider in Ids mind - J ^ aTn ^ 

Is such ft husband meet for her who is my daughter s' 
He must Ik killed." Having ho resolved, he called certain 
low follows mid said to them : "Wlian I look iijhju this 
lari my heart is burnt within me. Take ye him away 
and kill him. These murderers took him forth far from 
the city, but when they looked upon his pretty face they 

i The fossil ammonite, ^n*l to Vi ? mi. It is found 

i; »mUki. Hmicio ! a ter on it a Orflod thr sou of i .sn,^ki. L hn Aiithont> 

r..r’iU worship is tin’ Putlma Viirinn. The UUgHra* » iflent im the 
fabjocl 
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(.-ried: ‘May dust and ashes fall upon the womb 1 that 
brought us forth us murderers, and causeth ttn to feel 
sucli sorrow at our deeda* Then said they hi their 
compassion to the boy, “ Kill thee we must ; who can 
lh‘ thy helper i" He replied, “ I ask but one favour. 
Strike not with the sword until I give the wind," 

Those wicked murderers assented to Ids prayer. He 
took from 3ns mouth, where it had kin hidden in his 
cheek, the holy son of Cnndaki, the Halagiftnia. lathed 
it with water, decked it with flowers, and reverently 
worshipped it. As he gaised upon it. the Loro Himself 
appeared to liiin within it, arid he become iapi wilfi 
a holy joy. Thun with his eyes he gave the signal fur 
the fatal stroke. But. the men who had Wen tilled with 
murderous thoughts now kcauiv filled with pity, and 
lei! fainting to the ground. Fait]) in the Lord entered 
them, mid their hard hearts became softened with tlm 
Grnit Felicity. Now. on one of his feet Cnndrahfisa 
hud a sixth toe, which they who art* skilled in augury 
say is a blemish, -an omen of evil fate. Sr., that did 
they cutoff and let him free, now also free from lileialslu 
This tot* did they bring back, and show to Dhreta- 
Ivuddlii in token that they hurl done the foul deed he 

11 ill i cuiLmiLiuflni. 

ft chanced that in that kingdom of Kontaiapum there 
lived another petty king. I light Kulinda of Candsnilvuii, 
and happy in all blessings, save that he had no son. 
Now on that day went lie into the forest to hunt, and 
there saw Ire OandraJjaaii seated, -bid behold, knowing 
him to I* beloved of the Master, n Iwrd of deer stood 
round about him. and a great hard hovered over him to 
giv.* shade unto his head. Then did that king run to 
him without fear, and took him in Ida anna, as a beggar 
laketh n great treasure aud lunkrth upon it as his lift*. 
With welcome and rejoicing, and with distribution of 
1 Le. aptl*. They wura inurdtrfen hy oa* tv. 
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giftfl, fUfl he lead him into hia house* Tima did 
days pass* and then the king, considering liis virtue and 
his worth, mode him his heir «uid delivered the kingdom 
to hie charge. Id this high station did Candmhosa 
through out the kingdom spread faith in the Aik-rablK. 

Sow King Kalinda hod been used to send tribute to the 
king of Kuntakipuni, but Cundrohaaa seul none, for all 
his wealth was spent in succouring the holy. So the 
king of Kuntalapuru dispatched his minister Dhrstahuddlu 
with an army to collect the tribute. When he arrived, 
Kalinda and CandraJiasa looked upon him aa a guest come 
to their house, and hospitably entreated him: hut when 
Dhrsmbnddhi saw Cnndrnhasa J» knew that he was the 
lad whom he had desired to slay, and again, lull of wrath. 
In- said to himself, " By some guile must I kill him. So 
he wrote a letter .md gave it unto 

“ Take thou this to my house and give tin* letter into the 
hands of my son Jfadana, and say unto him. MVithee 
cany thou out what is written therein. 

So Oandrahasa took the letter and journeyed t*> 
Kantaiapura. Seeing <« fair garden, which chanced to 
belong to Dhnrtabuddhi. lie rested there, and reverently 
worshipped bin Stdagnlnui, Then, liy the favour - l [ 
Lord. "e, T came upon his eyes, and he fell mto a swort 

ufrunber. f ,« 

Bv the will of the Lo*U into that very garden then; 

enuw to sport with her damsels and her fellow-maiden, 
the daughter of Dh?rt*buddbi By chance she saw 
Candrnhasu as he slept, uud low for him cutend hei 
heart Ho she led her companions away, and then leaving 
them she returned by another path and g^A emsptnred 
at his beauty. In her yearning she saw by him a let er 
with her brother's name upon it. She took it up and read 
, it, and therein was written. At once give thou pomon 
(rip,) to the one that beoreth this letter. Ik-lay thou not 

in this, or dread miw 
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thus 


When she read these words. wroth wa> she with her 
father, mid filled with pity was she for the youth. Now 
the damsels name wn.s Visaya. Ink made she with the 
coHyrium of her eyes, mid idler the word to>o, poison, 
added she hut one little syllable y£, Go that vifa became 
" ^ W& - Then, pleased at heart and smitten with love, 
did she rejoin her companion*. Meditating in her soul 
upon her darling, and fall of anxious thoughts, to her 
home did she return. 

Up ram Candrahtea from his slumber, and went t-> 
Dhrstabuddhi's palace, where he gave the letter to tin' 
son. When Madam read the words: 11 At once give thou 
Visaya to the one that Lean-th this letter. Delay thou 
not in this, or dread mine auger," his heart was pleased, 
and warmly did ho embrace the youth. He put into his 
hand the letter and «nid: " What is written therein doth 
please «ie. Hr summoned the Brill■ mat,ms. mid within 
an hour diil he perform the marriage of Visaya with 
L'andrahoHn. With great magnificence did lie perform it ; 
with a magnificence grtoter even than that seen at the 
weddings of great kings, and even then was lib sou! not 
satisfied. 

Then came the vile 1 Hirst ah mid hi. When he saw the 
festival it was like death unto him. and Csndrahian as 
<■ bridegroom in his wedding garment was to him as 
though a sharp stake were thrust into Jus vitals, 

Privately he called to M minim. M Son." cried he, " what 
blunder hast thou made ' Then Madaitu showed liijn 
the letter, and when he read it tire kindled in lib lioswni, 

H Luckless, luckless night that \ am! Better would it 
lie for me that my daughter were a widow." He called 
those low fellows the murderer*, and said these words to 
them : *' Co ye to the temple of DfivI Durgri. It is my 
will uud pleasure that ye kill the man that enteielh it on 
to-morrow's mom," Then to 4'andrahasa said he : " Devi 
Durga is the goddess of my family. To-njormw. at dawn, 
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thou to her temple there to warship, for such is the 
marriage custom of my house. 

At dawn Candmhfisa luitlied and worshipped, his 
Silagn\iu&, and then set forth to worship Devi Dim git* 
Now just at that moment the Lown put it into the heart, 
of the king of Kuntnlapura to say unto himself, “ Xu sou 
have 1. No worthier youth is there than CandraMsa. 
Him will I make my heir" Therefcre did he sumtnoii 
Mad turn, the son of his minister, and commend him: 4> Such 
jiiid such 1 1 live 1 resolved. Quickly bring tliou hither 
l kmdrahisa, thy brother-in-law. The time is passing and 
may not come again. Do the business now, nor l‘*t 
thert.' be delay." Joyfully ran Madunu upon the road. 
Hu met Candmlifcsa. and gave him the message : “ His 
Majesty doth summon thee at once to the palace, fear 
not thou that by doing thus thou wilt show disrespect 
unto Devi Durga. Make thou hers a mental prayer, mid 
I will go and make the temple offerings for thee. 

TW was it Dhrstabuddhi'fi son, Madana, who went at 
morn to Devi Durga’s temple, and him it was whom the 
murderers slow. While it was to the other, to Cundmhiisu, 
that the king said; “Take thou my kingdom, and ho 
its ruler.” 

A certain man cams to Dhrstnbnddlii and said unto him, 
“ The low fellows, murderers, have slain thy soti.'' Tears 
flowed in torrents from his eyes and splashed, upon Ins 
body. He ran to the temple, and found that it was 
oven so, To the ground he dropped without sense or 
movement, and as he fell, unhappy wight, his head struck 
against a stone and lairst, and there ho died, 

"when Candifthnsfl, hoard the tidings he hastened to 
the temple, and meditating on the feet of Devi Durgn, 
would have offered his own body as a sacrifice to her. 

1 The worship of Ihirgii is tho wtitJtasfe ci LLh jnercifal gmiu of the 
Bhagjivfltim, IlmjjuiL sacrifices li Oituiii ag suicidal sacrifices) were OII« 
ii cothman feature of ft. 
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t>ut the Devi AppRAruJ to him m her proper form ami 
seized his haml. “ nhrstabnddhi, 1 ' cried she, ,J was thine 
enemy. It is i who , in mine anger, have thus slain Ins 

>u and him." Then pmyed < landrahosa to her for the 
lives of the two, and that their hearts might he set in 
the way of virtue, and Devi hoard his prayer and restored 
thorn both to life. 

For tbm- hundred years did CandniMao rule, and all 

the nobles that stood near him—nay, the whole land_ 

made he into a kingdom of faith. In every house was 
hoard til! sweet Name or the ]jOHI>. Only one work was 
desired—the service of the Lord. Earthly love, wrath, 
covetousness, pride, and every vice did he put far away 
from Ids kingdom. His subjects lived under thru in peace, 
and each one loved him as the apple of the eye. UroaX 
in the fruit to him who, when ho risetli at dawn, readeth 
all that hath been said concerning CandraMsu from th>* 
beginning to the end, Even *> soitli Jninuni, 1 

32. Citmkeht. He was king of Sftrai+ena, His story 
is told in lihff, i ., ^ I, xii ft, l 1 . merely gives it a passing 
reference. 

He had thousands or wives, but by only one, Krtadnti. 
had he (through the blessing 0 f Narada and Aiignaa) 
a son. Filled with jealousy, the other ij neons gave the 
Diy poison and he died. The etumneotjutors narrate that 
the king HO loved tile clilld that he could not perform 
its obsequies, and even thongh Nanuk came and tub) him 
of the emptiness of all earthly things, he Htill remained 
subject tn delusion, Nani da, to ism vinte him. called the 
spirit >'f the hid and commanded it to re-enter its body. 
The spirit replied that it had had innumerable births 
Which of those bodies was if u> enter? “Once upon 
a time I was a pious man, and used to worship the 
Sakgramn, One day my mother, who waa Ki-tuduti in 
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ii former birth, prepared food for me, mu I it danced that 
the tin-wood over which 1 cooked it wan tilled with 
myriads of ants, who were destroyed in the thniii*. The 
food 1 gave oh an offering to the Master. N aw ns a pnnish- 
uient for the win of killing theBe ttnts 1 should have been 
condemned to myriads of deaths and rebirths for each 
leg or each ant; but as 1 did not eat the food myself, 
hut offered it to the Master, the sin was expiated hy this 
oim‘ rebirth from which I have just now been released 
by death. So also was my mother reborn ns Krtaduti, 
that she might suffer iv corresponding penalty.' So saying 
the spirit went away, and Citraketu win consoled. and 
performed the funeral rites over the (flipc* 

T| lol i Kaiuda instructed Citraketu in the mysteries of 
the Bhftgavuto religion. 1 ‘itraketu adored Bhagavat for 
W3V eu days and was finally vouchsafed a vision of Hun in 
the form of Samkiitsanu Snilikarsaiia taught him the 
supreme mystic formula of the warnhip of Vasudeva. and 
from reciting tills Citrakfitu received the ytyt 1 power ol 
being able In wander at will through apace. 

Gnee w wandering l,e armed at Siva’s court, and there 
.aw Siva sitting in public with P&rvati upon his lap. In 
his bmunrnce he considered this to be an net of impropriety 
and "ivmonstratod with Siva. P&rvaii thereupon cuned 
him to be reborn as the Ionova Vrim. 

The story of Vrtra is told in the earlier chapters of the 
sixth Skunilhn of the Bbj. i\ [iz-w 1, and fonuft tin- 
preface to the story of Cimiketu, He was kitted hy 
Tndra with the thunderbolt made frutn the bones ut 

33 , 34. TV Civeodil* a ad the EbyhanL The story of 

them ha told in £*., \ 111. ii— iv* 

One* upon a time, in the White Continent, the Mum 
( Devftla was bathing A Gandharvu named Haha sportively 

i Nato-g-latlwli l * t ™* tU * 
mmi Lhu Yog* ■J’tfm vbnm&fr- 
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ivolz the form of u crocodile and caught him by the foot. 
The incensed saint cmsed him to remain a crocodile, and 
to be nimble to resume his proper form. 

King tndraddvuna \Rh n . P, hu* Indrodyman*) made 
over hm kingdom to his chief minister and went into tin- 
mono to inn to practise asceticism. 'Hie Muni Agimtvu 
eamie thither, but Lidravan* in hie *plritunl pride did not 
shoo- him hospitality. Hence Agaety* cursed him to 
Irticouiii it n elephant. 

Both the fiandhsrva and Indradavurm wen- worshippers 
of the Adokauoe. but owing to these temporary lapses 
they were condemned to these hsstial forms, in which 
they had no memory of tlmir former faith, lif, gives an 
itltormitive legend;. __ 

Once upon « time a king u f Mfirwdr had a sacrifice 
performed. Amongst the officiating priests ware iw<. 
brothers, both hhaMaa of the Adorable, nf whom one 
performs! the office of Brahman, while the other was the 
Holr The JIT. tr got most gifts, so the Brahman wished 
tf» mid his gifts to his brother's and to divide the total 
l.tdf find half. The Hotr would not agree, and the 
Brahman curbed him to become a crocodile in the River 
Gandakl. whereupon the Hf.tr retorted by musing the 
Brahman to become an elephant. Here the point of the 
story again is t-liat both were hhdkttiK 

One day the elephant came at the head of his herd to 
drink water at the very place where the crocodile was 
tying The crocodile seized him by the teg mid tried to 
pull him into the water, while lie strove to get up on to 
the bank. The other members of the herd tried to help ,J 
him. but without avail, For a thousand years the buttle 
went cm, and at length the crocodile prevailed and dragged 
tlie elephant, into the river till only his trunk remained 
above water. 

Then, in bis torment, there came to the elephant the 
rnemoTy of his former bha&ti, and lie took refuge in the 
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AoaHAkiLE. Breaking <stf ji lot uk flower with him trunk 
he offered it to Uim r and cried to Him for help. 

Immediately uii hearing him cry, the ADORABtJL the 
runner -id' the distrested , took the incarnate form of 
Hziri 1 and, riding upon the eagle Oarurta, came m the 
lwinkling of an eye to his help, With him discus he 
killed the crocodile and ho saved the elephant. Both the 
crocodile and thelephant then obtained the perfect 
knowledge : and by the grace of the Adorable obtained 
final release., - 

■15-9. Tkf Panda nt^ These belong to tike 2flth t or 
Stt u /i-4 rd< r , a t*{ ft ■ -r r T1 n?y are Yudhisth im, Arjutifl, B1 liifUi - 
*enn, Xakula, and Sal iad£va, whom Krsnti befriended in 
the war of the Mntmhhiimla. From the Blmg&vaba point 
iif view' the most important of these was Arjnna, Arjuna s 
cntitiiiifiliip to r and friendship for Krsna is considerofi us 
tin- J.Mwt rxftiiipli' of the Friendly Flavour {sdkhyft wm k 
It WHS to Arjunfl that Krsnn himself cninmiimcaied lh«- 
filn&fu rad Gild. 

Once Hauumitt went to the S&ktiki doku | Runia "k heaven 1 
to pay his respects to lift in a. After doing so 1 1 >* naked 
leave to depart, Ihiiiia consented, saying: ,r Go thou, but 
in in v next incarnation must Lhou protect the bltukttt 
Fftmlavas from their enemies the.- K aura van, ' 

Haimmat sot out homewards, and on his w ay, oh he was 
passing near the Dvaita forest be heard Arjnnn and Krsnu 
conversing. Arjunn was asking Kmia how he 4ind his 
brethren were to escape from the Kauravas. Kraiia 
replied, " Behold, Haimmat, the messenger of Rama, is 
now passing along in the sky. He will protect ye, 
Hoimmat at once descended and approached Krsna, who. 
knowing him to Ijv a devoted servant of Rnma r there and 

■ KegtinAiu^ thu Httri incisJiiiitiijrt nute P to li 4>+ 

■ The w+'.]l J{ ikiw q S^apil r Lilr is held MOO a y our ml the j liu ut; ‘ -es ul Lhu 

t ^ k oi]d tho (riEgcsj Pjttnji. Lu dom memo ration, find 

tin 1 ! E nul tl innal sito. of this Combat. 
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then presented hmi&elf to ILimmut! in BntunV fiirtn and 
confided the Pamjavaa to hi* protection. 

In this way Hanumat understood that the Frmdavas 
were true bhaktu*. imd ever afterwards protected them. 
For this reason lie is commonly known hv the muiie i4 
Arjwiu -5ctW yra-frd rin. or the Fl Helper of Arjnna 

40 Muifovifii, the son of Kusaru. Hi was friend and 
playmate of the Vyiisa (Hkg. I\, III, iv T lh. 

P. says about him, with addition* from commentotom : 
His mothers miine was Mitm, and his lather "a iCnsurii. 
Hence ho in calked InjLIi MaiLreyn uud Kau^imvu. 

He was a disciple of Fantsara, The LORI> gave him 
the order: ' Go thou. Yidura (No, ~2H above) is Sly 
Faithful One. Do tliou instruct him so that each limb 
of has may I * filial with the glory of My form and 
name/' 1 

The above is a reference to the contents of the third 
and fourth Skandliim of tin- Bh*j* P., nearly the whob 
■ <f which consist of instruction given to Vidura hy 
Mai trey a* Maitneya is hen:' the philosopher of the 
fihitifit-Vtif'i PuTutia, and, besides briefly dt-«eribiug Krsno > 
life, gives bug account* of hh*tJrti and of the iVmmnik 
version* nf the Siiti k hya and Yoga philosophies. The 
framework of tlm story nans elh follows: Uddhtwn on 
his way to BadarL at the end of Krsna* earthly life 
(see Uddhavfl r No, 20 above), meets Vidura, who is 
wandering distraught, owing to the death of all his 
relations, the Kminivas. Uddiuvui wisshed to comfort 
him. Hut being himself stricken with grief at his 
separation from Krsna, was unable to tlo so. So he 
Oild him how lie and Maitraya had eonveimjd with 
Kphisa just before his departure, and how Krnnn had 
taught them the inner mysteries nf faith. He therefore 
recommended Vidura to seek out Mai trey ri. Vidura dons 
m, and Maitriya, in Bhy* J\, Ill. v, commence to instruct 
him. In the concluding chapter nf the fourth .Skandha 


Vidum i* comforted ussd goe.s to Hamt iiiflp lira to see his 
relatives, the Panda vim. HLh subsequent adventures in 
HaPLinapnrLL will be found in iShtf. P \„ 1, xi ti¬ 
ll Kunir. The mother of thr Paiuluva^ Like the 
Pru.idavH» and Draupadi (No- 42) she belonged to the 
20th, or SftuJravth.i,. ni^fha. Knma wus her nephew, but 
tiitv^rtrthtdees, she always looked upon him n.s t) j t- ADUHAimF 
in visible form, She kept him before her eyes, either 
persoimlly or in the form oE an image j as she knew that 
so long im He was present she wius not subject to the 
delusion of the world F. says al^uil her ;— 

What living creature earn describe tin exoelkiioe of 
Kuntn 't It was she who asked for sorrow. Borrow from 
which nil others Her. ^be it was who said to Khsmi. 

" Better than hvppineBR is sorrow, if only Thou In* miu\ 
Di.ai one, Thy face alone do I deaim to see: to see Thee 
not is ii spear tluit pierce th my heart- Show 11 ton inerts 
upon rnc T and ever d well Thdu flfiir me, or il that may 
I ^ not, let me take a forest-berm its life. For in ft hermit h 
H f c Thmi art ever near. Tt is when we have won our 
kingdom that Thou wmddest depart. from ns. 

This was the prayer she made when YmJhifthirai bad 
won his kingdom from the Kaurawis, and the Awkablf 
bad resolved to depart to Dviimka. 

When the Loud saw her thus distmught tears tilled 
His eyes p and He gave up His journey to Hia boine. 
Tlien did she lead Him down from his chariot, and 
bring Him back into the pul ace. For Krsnu ww her 
life, her body, her alL 

When Kr.fim left this earth and returned to his 
lujui nly abode, and the news thereof Ml upon Lies 
ears, she delayed not. Her soul loft her brn|y T und 
went to he for ever with the biBD. bo, such faith 
was truth itself. 1 

1 litamtij* KUth ft rxtntK reac'lullon. Wifi #£*&&&* or trnthfuIiiH*. 
Tbftns bin ptm in ihi- cmfciiml on the won! t*uta. The MBh. ueeount of 
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+- Di'tiUjfM.till, Kimfe's daughter-in-law, mid the wife 
uf the Hvt PnntUvaa. She also Oolongs to the 20fch r or 
Sauhawln, HtJffhri. Her Story in well known* Hiw friend¬ 
ship with TCuknjinl, fE^on's wife, in the subject of Bhg. t\. 

X, Ixxxiii. P L says about fieri-— 

What skilled pout can fully Loll tin- utory of the 
virtuous Dmupndl ? She looked upon Krena t\% her 
husljnnd's brothev, and he looked upon her as hiw 
I tether's wife. When in the gambling match ihjtyo- 
d liana won Draapadi from Vndl list him and when, at 
1 hiryodluma'H word. the evil Dul,i.«istiim would have mode 
her linked liefore tile whole assembly, and thereto pulled 
naidi- ln<r veil,’ then in lies- distress she irrird to Kmrui. 
H-lp, 1 a I id of Uvgpika." Now He won there, for he is 
n mi present, Nnthtdeas, Unit the word of one of tint 
Faithful might not be made void because she called Him 
I»rd of Dvnrakm in His grace there anti then went He to 
UvArakii, ami return'd thence that H“ might relievo her 
distress. 

[When liuhsiaana the evil then pulled her veil. In, it 
waw:l in length, so that how much sneer 1m pulled from otf 
her body, still she stood there fully clothed, nor was she 
put to shame. Then did he continue pulling off the doth 
from Imr till even his mighty arms were wearied. Thus 
were the face* of the evil blackened, while the faithful 
were rejoiced,*] 

Once the vile Duryfidlnum sent Durvjtsna with ten 
thousand disciples to seek the Pntidavn* in their forest 

KunLi’H death is different, ami Will be ill XV, xuvii, .She wn- j 

Imrnt to fleatfi ill Jl furcst mnfla^fEtki^ 

1 At the Unit: *h{! W(W wearing nothing l,ut n single -,lrf or veil, 

* ll. prefaces this story by relating how it was n toward in kind for 
a good act ion [lone by ftnuipadi. Oluto wlien Dnmpndl wna in lh unite 
-md wan sitting With RnkminT, fcLrsija entered with a cut finger ami 
anted for a tog to Iriml it up, Drnujvi.il at om loro off a pie« of bur 
garment and gave it to him. He Man tell the threads i n j T and found * ' 

I bora were RWi ILnJ for each af fbe^ threads hr returned a length of f 
cloth when I jmiipuit] was in distnses. 
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exile/ and with all his folio-wing Iim arrived at the 
hemritegc just after the daily men] was finished. Thru 
did \ mlhisthim receive him with nil gentlenesa and 
iy4k him to mt Dtirvasas put off the nicol, and thuH 
giive answer r Ll I rand my disciples wTS! gp rand bathe 
rand on our return will we eat" So VudhiHthhu told 
hiH wifi* Drawipadl to prepare the food, but rahe con¬ 
fessed to him that file cauldron was now dean,- Hr 
fell into great anxiety. l£ Better is it for mi." said he 
“ to give lip life, than to offer no food unto the saintly 
quests. 11 But she to him : “ What cau&e for trouble 
is there? Hath Kmin left us? Is Hr ever gone?"* 
And wln.'ii %'ntnii heard tlierar loving words of the Lady, 
so full of fjiitSt, He fixed His mind and came, and fulfilled 
the di-siiv of her heart thereby . Ju#t m+ TTi- name Hi 
-ijiicl. Hungry am I. < icv-■ me somewhat to i mil" Now 
all anxiety liem-ff, she answer*, " Dear One, naught 
is there in the house/' And He to her in gentle voice- 
"Sweet mater, why dost thnn pretend ! Is there not in 
the house the cauldron that Is filled with all tin dainties 
of the world?" '■ Dcnr One sin.- said, “empty it is. 
for I 11 Jive d era used and crashed it after the daily meal." 
Thru flu- Mflflter -inked for the cauldron. M Being iL r let 
me &ee it. Jr She lifted it up., rand carried it, and laid it 
before the Master. He looked, and found one single 
leaf of pqtherb rat nek to the inner surface nf the crauldinn. 
This showed lie to Thuupadi, rand ate it with n little 
water; and with his eating that food were not only 

' Hurrase' ira* :m evlremety irwctkle iurfnt, who rum*l uuftHUMiti 
wigrhti whip tilmwefl him tfo-n Iwst uppuittUt dinhancuir. H« nppmta in 
tlti- Htury \?t AnduriflA altar* (No* ’■27). Thr pre«m£ story fl^p^iR in 
MMr. in, relxii. Dnui|jftd! r 4 huuflekwpintf nrinrtisjfenujntH gtfcVfl litth 
tnujhlu. :-tfir n wwniirauH utullfJmn giTcn her hy the Run 

u hich w?j,s tmiUfdmmh' fillet wUU fee*i far -very mwh imd renwind 
foil till it was washed aftnr the dally men! was v&tkc] uderi . Aftnr 1 1 mi 
tlkt'r® WftS no nu-ru fluid in if I ill the apart fitly. 

1 Ree preoidiiijr 
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L>nrm*fts and Lib diactplftt made replete but tin* whole 
universe. For the whole universe ib He. 

Now when IhiivaKiiH uml Lib dhiciples had tin i shed 
thidr bath they found their bellies lined and full* Then 
ruviurailjertid he Arobariwi 1 and the dread j>ower of the 
Adorable and feared, anil he and his disciples returned 
tint* hut departed by another way. 

1 Mol 27. 
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OMARS iilSTRUCTIIJSS TO THE KADI 

Bi I S. MARUOLIOUTH 

k 

Infractions of the Strand Caliph to the Judge Abu 
Muadi al-Aslnui are edited by several .Moslem writers, 
with the differences which seem inseparable front Oral 
Tradition. The earliest, listing copies arc those pnnliiced 
by Jiihk (ob. 255 A.H .: Bay tin, L 169, ed. Cairo)* by 
Mukirnid (210-85 ; Ktim il T i. 0, ei Cairo), and I bn 
Kutaihih (218-76 : Uyitn al-ttkhhat\ p. 87 p ed. Brockel- 
mann): to the next century belongs that of Jbn 'Abd 
Hnbbihi (246-328: fkd Farid, i. 33 ? cd, Cairo, 1293): 
to the same century or the next belongs the edition of 
AS award i (362-450: AAJcdm SuUaniyyah, pp. 119-21, 
nd. Enger ); imd to u much Inter period that of Ibn 
Khaldun (732-806: MtikaMhn&h* i, 184, ed. Cairo, 1284; 
p. 221, ed. Bey rat, 1900), According to Mubarrad the 
Instructions were very widely circulated; he has glossed 
a few of the expressions, but by no means provided 
a complete commentary. Glosses to one or two of the 
phrases are to be found in the Nikayah or Ihctiormry 
of Tradition 1 * of Ibn al-Athir. The document was 
translated into German by von Hammer (tlber dir 
Lwndrrf > r r otilu ng wider dem Vhalifatr, Bcrli n . 183 5 r 
\ j.'p. 206, 207) after Ibn Khaldun ; the same text wjw 

followed by tie Slone in bis translation of the Frolegamena 
UVflfuYV ri flrtniits, xix, 449), and Professor GotLhdJ 
{History of tkr Egyptian Kadw, p. vii). Finally the 
Beyrftt editor has vocalized the whole text. On these 
■> translations reference may be made to the strictures of 
1 Mr. Axnedroz (JRAS., 1909, p. 1139); they are all too 
paraphrastic to guide the reader to the exact mam of the 
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document, which, whether genuine or not, is of great 
importance iur the history of Moslem judicial institutions. 
The present is an attempt to provide an accurate rendering 
for which Moslem glosses will, where possible, he utilized : 
although the translator will not feel hiniscdf bound liy 
their authority. 

Ibn Kutnihnhs test has Wu adopted, because we have 
it in a critical edition ; the various readings of the others 
are given in foot-notes* and, so far as they arc of any 
consequence, discussed, with the exception of the fktl 
Farid, which in too corrupt to deserve consideration, 
Jfthiz alone gives an mmd : ‘ recorded by Ibn ‘Uyainah 
and Abu Bakr al-Hudhnll, and Maalamah b. Mntifirih. all 
after Katad&h ; and by Abu Yfiauf Ya'qub b, Ibrahim 
after 'Uliaid Allah b. ilumaid al-Hudhall after Abu'l- 
Mtdih h r TJhujiiuIi,” Of these Sufj/an h. * UtfuUuih (107-98 \ 
was ji contemporary of the author, and his authority 
Kata da I* (GO-117 bom about twenty years after the 
death of the correspondent. Tlie famous kad i A ha Yftmtf 
113 8:2 was also contemporary until the author, and 
A hit t-Affilth ul-ffudfurfi Jb mentioned by Tabari (ii, 1255) 
im an authority for an event in the year 94. Of the 
rest, Madamah b. Mtth&rU) is an authority frequontlv 
employed by Tabari, while the remaining two are harder 
to identify* Clearly this isnad takes us near the time 
of the correspondents, but not actually to it. It is no 
surprise to the student of Moslem history that even for 
a letter ora] tradition should be preferred to written 
documents, 
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VAHL0US READINGS 

J -r Jflbif. B = MubArtwi W = Mfrwardl. K = TEo K bald flu. 
1 B. W dJLl* j K iiJijt j uilJjg _j 

■ J 4i~U j il jj* ■—'di_j 1 ■!. B, W, K 

4 -I iiuorte 'i%~ fj- ete, 3 B ; W t K ur .\ ■ B : -->A 

- J ^ bC * aj i K i _ ii a 3 ^ j«l 1 ~ • i J i 4 1 M % i O - ■ 

* B, w. K f J5 jil OU ’ J ^45 jjl Oli c* 1 Jt B, W, K omit 

0\ j*k\ * B,W L jLt " BiW.K j; 

j 4 j ? J\ <u. aUI ^ ^UL ^ U- 11 B, k 
L. 'ilj ; w 4u« ^ liU Jll “ B, IV, KJ/' ^ 

■ J, w, K ,Li v\ J J 14 B ^ tfithdll! ; iT, W, K 

" B ,±113 JL* ; W T K UjjUfc* »■ B -Wfc\ J without * : 

W, K omit tin? wtiulu fleiitooee no far *b l5 17 B yi \ : .1 Jl'i 
11 B omit.-. B, W, K : * f (Jr “OJ 

* J, B, W, K +ij j\ 51 B, K : .1 - J, B, W, K 

Ji ■ ~* ■ y—J i ] 3 t - » 1 '. j, - 1 £- ; '■ ‘. ^bJ.Jp> j ■ . K i ' c- l ' . ■■*. ~ \ ; 

,1 .Uilt Us- ^ J : J, H, W, K add Lr **ii Jj»\ _J (W, K 
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Translation of f hn KuTAiHAiiti Text 
The judge's i itHi-M is [the application of] either an un- 
vi|iiivocal ordinance of the Kurart or a practice that may 
hr followed. Understand this when considerations are put 
hr lore vou T fur it is unless to utter a plea when it is not 
valid. Equalize all Moslems in your court and your 
attention; so neither the man of high station will expect 
you to be partial, nor will the humble despair of justice 
I■' ,, hi you. The claimant mast produce evidence* frtun the 
defendant an oath mav be exacted. Compromise is per- 
niissibie between Moslems* provided no law be violated 
thereby, [f you have given Judgment, and upon recon¬ 
sideration come to a different opinion* do not let the 
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judgment which you. have given stand in tbo way of 
retractation ; for justice may not be annulled* and you am 
to know that it is better tu retract than to persist in 
injustice- Use your brains about those matters which 
perplex yon, to which neither Law nor Practice seems to 
apply : study the theory of analogy f then compare tilings, 
and adopt the judgment which i r moat pleading to God 
Jind most in conformity with justice so far m you can see. 
If a man bring a claim in absence [of the defendant]. 
iisL a term by which the defendant Is to appear; if the 
plain Lid' then produce evidence, his claim shall hr allowed, 
otherwise you will be entitled to give judgment against 
him. Alt Moslems arc credible witnesses except such as 
have suffered stripes for o deuces with fixed penalties, such 
ah have been proved to have given false witness, and such 
aw are unspotted of partiality on the ground of relationship 
whether nf blood or of patronage* God concerns Himself 
with your secret character, and leaves you to follow 
appearances. Avoid fatigue and the display of weariness 
nr annoyance at the litigant* in the courts of justice, 
wherein God enables you to earn reward and mrike a 
handsome store. For when a man’s conscience towards 
i iod is dear* God makes His relations with man satis- 
factory ' whereas if a man simulate before the world 
wlial God knows that he has not, God will put him to 
*hnT\v% 

Notes 

Thr> jndgv# i* tt** r application' tie, : Tine* Sente nee 

has hitherto been erroneously rendered, e,g by Hammer, 
** d m RiehttmmL 1st eiue durdi debate featgestellte 
Ffiicht, deren Erftilhing durch die Sunuii begTfindet hf* 
If the A 'ttdu were an instil tt lion i>f the Kur’un, it should 
be possible to quote a text for it; but hi fact neither the 
wj. (kildin) nor the nom. vrrhi (ka r l*Y) occur In that 
book, the latter at all, the funner in the sense of M judge 
Since it has no cognate In the sense in Aramaic or 
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Hthiopic, it- is probably an Islamic technicality. The verb 
to wliieEi these words belong is used in the Kuj'an lie 
its etymological ficnse* h to terminate,* whether ]jfu r 
:l eereinany, or a dispute ; hi the Lust ease, where tli- 
object lias sometimes to bu supplied 1T1 thought, it 
approximates in sense to the verb futkanuL “to judge," 
That a derivative from this last verb was nut chosen is 
perhaps due to two facts: (1) the prevalence of a maxim 
that lied only wj-ls Judge (hakim); (2) the provision in 
Sarah h\ JL for the appointment in certain ecutea of two 
Aataim or " arbiters \ whilst the seeking of a single 
hahittt other than <iod is forbidden in vi, 114. Never- 
11 ml eas the hukkam or -judges" are mentioned in II, itf-t. 
ns a recognized institution, though in a prohibitive 
^■iitenetv 

The sentence, therefore, is a succinct statement of the 
Sout'czs of Law . while later in the document the author 
provider For the ease in which these are not found 
sufficient. The two sources are (a) Texts of the KurYim 
(h) Practice. 

With regard to the first* there m the limitation to such 
part of the KuFfui as is muhkam, with reference to tin* 
important distinction in iii. 5, between texts that me 
uitbhhim and such aa are imtfatikahiJi. From xxii r 51, 
we should infer that the former word referred to some 
critical or editorial operation, and that the difference wok 
between texts of ascertained and texts of doubtful 
genuineness. To follow the latter is said in the Surah 
to he 4 1 sign of apostasy and the desire to stir up 
dissension, Perhaps this text (ill 5) is later than the 
Prophets time. 

Tu the second Source of Law", .^itunih, an interesting 
epithet \n also attached. This is which may be followed 
Lower down in the- instructions suvinali appears in the 
copies of Jibb and Mlwardi as - the Prophet s mimtuh ”, 
but the epithet M which may be followed ahown that this 
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cannot be meant, for any practice of the Prophet would 
deftervi;t to be followed. A practice which may l*e followsi 
is, then, a practice which was nnt abrogated hy Islam, 
ic. pre-Islamic or Arabian practice, In a marriage oration 
of the Caliph Ma’niun (quoted Mur ft-j at -dfitthtih vti T ft. 
«-<L Pari*; ii, "225, ihL Cairo I- the some phrase ncrrnrH : If 
there were about marriage no unequivocal test, and no 
practice that may be followed, save what God has created, 
be, the natural result/ etc. Marriage was clearly in 
existence before Islam. In a speech of IIiLsun (quoted 
by J&bi? P )fakrimn a 14 K f 3) the nt&wiv are spoken of in 
the plural, l. 0 . the practice of the mm mi i nitj. It ih 
ruriou* that in Turkish **tnnah in usod im a eiipheinisni 
For H circumcision r which was assuredly a pre-Mamie 
practice. In a verse cited by Yiikftt f Udafxf, v) } the 
word is applied to the hadun., or animats sacrificed nt 
MeOCah r which again dated from pre-Mamie time*. The 
word seems originally to tut an ,L n beaten track ", lieing 
derived from * k to gallop,'" and we think of 

jl beaten track as beaten by n long scries of person* 
rather than by onr. The title of our ca.rlje.st collection 
of tradition*, the muivotin' of Malik, means the same. 

This theory, then, of the Sources of Law (compared by 
Mr. Ameiln ie to Common Law and Statute Law) implies 
that where there was no K uranic enactment Arabian 
practice, provided it had not been abrogated, was to be 
followed. This ift obviously a very different theory from 
that which ultimate^ prevailed, whereby JJ Islam had 
cancelled alt that was before it Ti , and the Prophet was 
tii.o Hole source of law. cither hy the Kurin. winch he had 
revealed, or hi.* infallible utterances and deeds, 

A remarkable case, in which we can trace the develop¬ 
ment of this doctrine, is to be found in the story of the 
arbitration between 'AH and Mu’Awiyah, in width the 
person to whom these Instructions were addresser! waft one 

1 HBL iwt. 
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1 4 the ArkltKiK, In the treaty the two claiimintfs, 

^ Vl?Q by J nhfti'i 3vJ36, 15). that which the aridten's 
Wttnut find in the KurYm fe to 3je referred to " the summit 
which is jnat t combining rather than ^parating *\ l At 
:i later time this in ho expressed as to mate it appear that 
what w m meant was the totnnuh. in the sense nf the 
Prophetic Tradition.* Yet it see ins dear that what in 
meant must Im- " practice, whereon the community are 
agretd rather than divided ” The record which wc have 
of the debate is Imperfect, and Indeed unintelligible, as 
appears from WnllhaiiHeviV analysis, 11 Wlmt light could 
either the K until cji - the 11 practice throw on the question 
of the succession r It is noticeable that suggestions w hicli 
appear to have been offered on this occasion wore to put 
the appointment into the hands of n commission, or to 
nominate the sou of Omar + The former won I cl l ie 
following Omar * precedent, the latter follow ing one form 
of the hereditary principle, whilst the claims of Ali 
and MiTawiyah could both be supported hy theories of 
succession, 

A use of the word .mufui/j which is of some interest 
occurs in the remark of "Alt. quoted hy Taluiri, whan he 
was compelled to erase the words "Commander of the 
Faithful ir after his name. He says, u mniuih for attnnah 
and example for example, M and proceeds to recount hnw 
the same thing had happened to the Prophet (i p 3335, 3). 
Perhaps the rendering |J cklsr for case" would lie sufficiently 
accurate. 

The maxim " Is la in cancels all that preceded ** probably 
rcferrrjd originally to offences committed before conversion; 
pre-Islamic Arabian praetke, h o far as it did not interfere 
with IhIilth. was for a time maintained. The growth of 

k^\ 

■ Af Folk f% «L Ahlwudt, p. HU 3 j*_f_ 
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tlm Moslem community* ho as to include u variety of 
non-A t ab nation * P and this absence of any Arahiitn rode, 
speedily remit!red Liiis second source of law. Practice, too 
uncertain to Im- followed; the Practice or Precedent of the 
Prophet whk substituted for it, and, ms Gdlddher hm 
shown admirably, the deliberate indention of precedmta 
was rendered almost necessary by the course of r vents 
rind the rcquircnienta of the eunrhs 

f'ltilt'rxfand thi* when nm^id^nitittiLx nr? put befw'r 
tfon : Hammer renders "so fosse dcmi, was dir vor attain 
giftmt. M . The Words edfta i/ciifct must hi- explained 

from Suni.li ii, 184: pi Eat. not your goods between yon 

wrongfuUy t yjk^j, that ye may eat a part of 

men’s goods guiltily and knowingly These words puz??!'- 
the eoinman tutors, but can scarcely unsan anything else 
thou L neither offer part of them iw a bribe to the judges " r 
after which Jl a part :? \s substituted for the whole, lieeauh'- 
ji part will already have gone to the judges- The word in 
evidently identical with the Ethiopia aii?mivi p M he pleaded, 
or ■ lie flattered 3 . of which the neon, <ig?nt-k is used for 
■■ partial '*« unjust " of a judge (examples are given by 
JHllmann). The words of the Surah may ihcn l>e con- 
-.t rued literally 11 and curry the favour of the judges 
with them ; an even more literal rendering would be 
J ' and dangle them before the judgesor ' depress the 
HCflJr with them ' since the word is in origin connected 
with the Li pans 11 of the balance. In vii, 21, the second 
form is used with jui accusative for " to cajole \ It comes 
to mean “to adduce m m plea e.g. Tabari, i, 2045, 7 
i with hi), but usually suggests that the pies is weak ; 
and in some contexts definitely meatus 11 to ingratiate 
oneself ", as in the verse (cited by Ihn Abi U*nibi ! ah, 
ii t 174)— 

[¥ iJ\ 4 Jy**-)} 
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11 Make for him ft pedigree whereby he may ingratiate 
* himself ivit3 1 thee, for the bond of learning exceeds that 
of blood in stnngth.’* 

The point, tiled, of this precept is that whm pleas are 
urgisL the judge is to bear in mind that it ift his business 
to carry out law, whether written or customary; that it in 
+ not for him to decide on the abstract merits of a question* 
And this is the sense of what follows; for it is untlew to 
a tier a pt+o irhii'h in not ralid: tli™ the argument i 
of the anffmgists that men and women arc equal must not 
avail in the face of the text of the Kurin which declarer 

■B 

that“the luaie shall have the shares of two females ", 
LfjUfdizr nil Modems in yrmr court and your attention : 
Mubtirmri s text adds M and your justicewhich also 
appears in Mtiunrdi and I bn Klmltlnn f though the arrange - 
1 1 Lent of the words varies; it seems to injure the sense 
seriously. \\ itliout it the words are clear, (on winch 
Muluirrad has some bad philology I is a dialectic equivalent 
of rnlvA ; so in the Many trl-dhaJiah (ed. Paris* vii + 75), 
ii, 238, 1 the sixth form m used for “ to divide equally 1h in 
the reflexive sense, in a line in winch the third form in used 
for “to help ’ or “console”. “Equality in court” means 
sitting wish? by side with oilier litigants. In the History 
of th^ Egyptian Kadis (p. .64. ML Add. 23324* f & Ififfi) 
the Caliph Mans fir is requested to put himself on an 
equality with his opponent in Ids sitting; the Culipli 
descends from )m throne and takes a seat next the 
other party to the suit. According to the Scholiast on 
t Ihirlri fed. l, p. 44*5) litigants knelt before the judgment- 
s«'Ht; and Baidawi on Surah xix, 09, ways the same. Bid 
according to Sharbtm (Comm, on the Minhilj, iv, 369) it is 
more usual for them to stand. 

The Word rendered aitmtdm literally signities /**£*?. It 
may mean 11 in your looks ”, he* let the expression ou yuiir 

* > W M 
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fac* Sw thi* kbAib in nil caws , and tills view in supported 
by NftwuwT and others. Yet the refervner is more likely 
to be to a Jewish rule that both litigants should Ik 
allowed the same tune for their addresses, 

.So rutiiher the win of high station -ifill r-j'prd you U> be 
partial, nor will the h umble dejtpui? of ju#lie>- from you : 
the auUthosis Iwtween sharif and iradt' is> often found, 
e.g, Mum.j al-dJuthnl ted. Park, vii, 80h ii, 239. ‘no on«* 
of either claim would salute him.” 1 It would be difficult 
to name the date at which th - funner came to wean of the 
family of the Prophet Modem# is the correct rendering 
of al-mui (literally "the people ), for according to the 
truer " view a Stnslem should K: given a higher place in 
court tlian a member of a tolerated sect (Shnrlum, lor. cit.). 
All himself is quoted for this view. 

The word for "to be partial'' (haifi k interpreted by 
.Mabarrnd aumutil. " inclination.' In Surah sxiv, +K, it is 
ushy! of partiality or prejudhv against Home one; and since 
in Syriac iLh analogue means ' violence ’. tlmt souse «)iih 
biiore natural than favouritism. Perhaps wo should rend 
janaf (Sarah ii, ITS). 

The- ef.tiLmdnf mu&t produce evkle nr.-; This is almust 
a translation nf theMwhnic rule, n'«m vtyviartDK'tflfifl- 
'■Whoso would out from hi- 1 ? neLgliboiir, on him Ym-h 
llir proof,” The Hebrew rdydh can Ik? used cither for 
:t document or for witnesses 1 testimony, hut a-etuis normally 
to mean a document; thus, in the Mi&hn&h of 11. Stt tthydrin. 
JMhi., it h ex pimply contrasted with testimony r mid ia a 
thin^r which ii man can keep in his parte'ttumnaw. Bokhan 
muAt have assigned th* same force to the Arabic equivalent 
bayyinah, for Ivo quotes this maxim m bftged on the 
Kur'anic injunction to have all loans put down in writing 
and witne^od by twu persons (ii. 2H2 : Xiwridam, ed. vi, 
iv h 37 }\ r though nt>L in the fionw of signed by them, We 
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I™™ from l\m Majafa (ii, 34)that some euppo&ed the whale 
of thk vetfce to be fthrognted In the Hid&yuh (Hi, 434} 
this maxim, with the following, a tv both ascribed to tlie 
Prophet. 

Prmn thf drfnidtmt m\ tnUh may bn mactt d : According 
tuthe Jewish lawyers the oath in the intention of Scripture 
could only demanded when part of the claim was allowed; 
the linhbis introduced a somewhat less terrible oath For the 
case of complete repudiation of the claim. 

Com prom wr i* prt'm ittiMs between Modern#; I bn Kut 
has "the people' r for " Moslems ", but they are svuony uious. 
U e should probably infer t hn t the law does not con tens pi ate 
ir lietween Moslems nnd members of other cuininifnitim 
The law-boofea deal elaborately with this subject, 

Piririded n** law h f 1 violated if* etvbp: The illustration* 
git™ in the Javv-buoks are not vary convincing. It is 
noticeable that the person to whom these Instructions are 
addressed was afterwards one of the arbiters in the historic 
dispute between 'All and Mimwiyah, and in the opinion of 
many compromised In a manner which seriouidy violated 
the law. 

If you him fjivrn jiid4jui#nt\f't&: It is* not clear whether 
the meaning Is that precedents are not to be landing, or 
that any judgment L* liable to be altered on recooBid p ratirm 
Tin- reading of Jrihiz, Mubarrad, Mnwardi, nnd Ibn Khaldun, 
<J justice Ls from eternity,' favours the former view, while 
Ibn Kiit.a reading, 11 may tint lie annulled/* favours the 
latter. Both theories appear tn be fraught with danger to 
society, though logically dedncihle from the theory that 
law is the will* not of the sovereign, but of God. 

t V yo*vr brai ns, : The writer now oome$ to the case 
in which thn two primary- Sources of Law fail. 

Whirh perplex you: Mnharrad takes the word here used 
U'ifajhja} to be a metaphor drawn from food that will not 
go down. In a letter to F Amr bt ah'A* (Makrizi, Kh iu rf, 
i ? 23 ) Oinnr (?) uses the active in the seruje of 'to 
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employ sophistry In Ibn Abi L *aibi L ah, i, 233. 2, 

^ perhaps we should rend . 

Siwhi the thnn'\j <<f ««t ilwjy- The conciseness o£ the 
stj'k- of these instructions suggest* that the Words oWtfjdA 
mid rtmih&l art- not synonyms, though the difference is 
not clear. It is prohibit' then that this sentence should 
Is; rendered ns above, rather than "study similar and 
analogous casesAnalogy was already studied by the 
Jews (see Ad. Schwarz, die Imnnwitt ische huinldion m 
<ftr TabmudMi*)' Littrmtur, 11)09). 

Then compare tkinfpt; Mawardi and I bn Khaldun read 
« and compare things with their likes ", which favours the 
above rendering, whilst the text uf Muhnrmd and Ihn Rut. 
favours the literal translation. The word used for 
“compare". ^seems certain^ borrowed from the Jews, 
who use in this sense h£kUh, which, according to Kohut 
and others, should be hikk'^h, literally " knock together, 
bring into collision ”, perhaps itself a translation of the 
Greek <rpp£<£Utcw i just as the Talmudic iTiTt for to 
refute " seems clearly a translation of tin- Greek Afy X en-. 
The Arabic root ktj* then turns the inflexional vowel into 
,L radical, and omits the first radical; an interesting case 
of the history of Semitic roots. The use of the term 
nmkw it clear that Omar (if these Instructions 1m- genuine) 
must have had a Jewish lawyer at ids elbow, 

And adopt the judgment, etc.: This clause is omitted by 
Mawardi and Ihn Khaldun, Unbarred lias it, but with 
"nearest to God" for “most pleasing to God ", An 
obvious ground for its omission would be that it is at 
first sight illogical- For what tlia judge has to compare 
arc not different judgments in the same case, but cases 
lor which the two Sources of Law provide with Cases fur 
which there appears to be no such provision. This is 
done by discovering what in Jewish law is called hawd 
ha^tawth, “ the point of agreement/’ between them. It 
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may happen that the unforeseen case has points of agree- 
mrnt with various othnr«, lending indifferent coneluHions ; 
in this event the judge has- to n*i; his consumin'. 

If a "uitui bvinff a claim hi absence: The editions of Jdljfo., 
Mnisfkmul, Mawiirdi. and Tim Kliaklim add 'or a proof”, 
evidently a gloss, interpreting the word* nf the test as 
"if n man make u claim, Asserting that then; is evidence 
for it which cannot be immediately produced M . At the 
end ijf tlm sentence these authorities add for that will 
he the heat way to dispel doubts im d clear up obscurity". 
According tri thin, the rale will prtivide for a ease not 
noticed iri Mir- foregoing kw of procedure* If the plaintiff 
produce evidence hv wins Imh ease, 11 he produce ini 
evidence, 2 inil the defendant decline an oath, lie also ■wins. 
But there is the third possibility that the plaintiff may 
say he van produce evidence, yet not at once. It will 1> 
letter in that ease to give hilu a term by which to produce 
bis evidence than to offer the defendant an outh- The 
Jews allowed thirty days grace for this- purpose. 

Yet it is not- dear why the failure to produce Ml* 1 
evidence should lose the plaintiff his cawe. 1 Hence il 
see ilia possible that the matter dealt, with is tf* fault ‘ on 
which rlie law-lmoks give some idulhomte mlcs, and for 
which the word here used hjAa’i-i*) is tin 1 technical term. 
"Hm construction is curious, but perhaps not too crabl^d 
for Omar. The difference, then, between this case and 13 st- 
nthcr would be that, if the defendant do not appear, 
the plaintiff is vast unless he pnxhiev evidence; for the 
defendant's absence is not to be regard id as >‘qui valent to 
his refusing the oath. And indeed In the Mmh&j U in 
stated that evidence h Indispensable hi tire cose of a chum 
against an absentee. 

The third possibility P viz. that it is the object of the 
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Haim Which is absent, is indeed discussed in the law-book^, 
but dearly is not dealt with hen?, 

A11 2IiwU mif a w err i Jihir m - fi j: Jfih Lz, M ubttrizu 1, 
Mawardl, and Ihn Khaldun rmd. ‘credible against each 
other,* 1 Thin would imply that they are not credible 
necessarily in each others favour; and indeed the Knran 
(ii, 134-1 exhurtd them to witness against parents, relations* 
and even themselves. The question of members of other 
■ 1 L^ion^ is not touched. Mi 1 . Aiuedroz (loo. cit.. p. USD) 
hub caller! attention to the difficulties in which this 
subject is involved* The qualification of witnesses in the 
later law-books arc far stricter than t hose with which 
Omar is satisfied. The KartLnic plirasc is flhu Uuil 
(v p 105. lxv T 2), which appears to lucati “ pusuffised of 
fairness”, ie. just and upright. On the retention or 
HUppresaimi of Jb ugidnst each other" 1 the interpretation of 
tlie next danse will depend. 

Suck its tire #UAJ&etciI uf partiality, * te .; Muharrad 
renders these words “one whose pedigree or clmnlship 
is suspect", i.e. one who is suspected uf falsifying his 
pedigree* But the true rendering appears tr, be what lire^ 
been given, and the law-books c.g. the J Iiuhaj, eiL van 
■leu Berg, iii, 404: ed. Sharblnl, iv_ HOD) go into this 
question of prohibited degns-H for the purpose of evidence 
very daborately, The same question occupied the Jewish 
lawyers, whose rut m on the subject of evidence are 
similar in several respects. In the Alinkdj evidence is 
not allowed in favour of parent or child (to any degree), 
but is admitted against them ; it is admitted in favour qf 
husband or wife, and in favour of brathers or friends It 
ia not admitted in favour of a slave or freednian (mUfkattb), 
etc. The z\nnotiitoi on Juhiz takes the right view. 

The reading of MuhmuiL Mawunli, and Ihn Khaldun 
{umrth itiv ) is somewhat iu favour of MtihimnlTw 

renderi tig. but the above inside rations show that it h 
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O&rf confern# Himself, etc. : The readings hern viu-y very 
** considerably. I bn Kut. agrees with MnbnFrad, except that 
the latter adds "and the Oaths” after the word “evidence 1 '. 
The verb r//rm'Vi is used in the KurTtii in the sense of av ert ing 
punishment , if it shall avert punishineut from her 1! {axiv r 8); 
and there Ls n tradition in which the sainr word 
h M avert penalties by doubts/' Le. suspicion (of the character 
uf the witness) is anilide tit to avert the penalty from the 
person accused. The true reading and interpretation are 
supplied by the words attributed Ui Omar by Bokluirl 
<ed. Kastalaiii, iv, 377), “ Now [since the Prophet 1 h death] 

we only take you by your manifest actions; if n man 
make display of good [make a fair show], we iruai him 
and favour him, and have nothing to do with hi* secret 
character; flod deals with his secret character. Whereas 
if a man make display of evil, wc neither trust nor believe 
him : even though lie s&y that Ids secret character is 
good/ 31 The word bayyln^it, then h in ihia sentence means 
not, as above, ** evidence/’ but '* outward conduct. n am 
opposed to Htiru-ah, " secret character/' Uod, while 
Himself iuipiiring into the secret character of Moslems, 
satisfied if you attend to their omward conduct, and 
regard any Moslem as trustworthy so long uh lit k not 
a notorious evil-liver- The word batftfinuth is m ip under- 
stood by aJJ save Ibli Knt t and si turn the oath play* in law 
iih important- a rille sis evidence {which the word meant 
above), there are two theories as to the import of the 
sentence, "find saves you further trouble try evidence/' 
Either it itidu*th:* oaths* in which caae there will be no 
harm m adding the word, as is done by Mqhurrud; or it 
ar dtititt oaths, and since the oath has been acfltkad 

SL*\ \Vi jf*'' 1 ^ 

Cji i ^ Ir V-j- o* Lj-h 

4.'. -?- j~ O' tj'jj *^*\i jl ' ~j- \J 
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above, a statement must bo introduced to show that out!is 
are not now required; and this takes the form, CJ Gad bus 
excused ynn From odilis/' which Maw&rdl and Ihu 
Khaldun prefix to the ' chtuse* The Beyrut editor and 
von Hammer both read M faith/' Foe aifimitt, At oaths/ F 

mid the latter boldly renders, “ God is forgiving to rbe 
Believer/' De Blank’s suggestIon. "God in the only jiiily 
who has no need oE an oath/' is equally impossible. 

A vnlA fid hf tu:, rfu:: The true reading seems here to 
Lave been preserved by Mu bar rad, 

Dittptaif ftf tmnt>y<ui€£ : The reading of M award l 
and Ibii Khaldun is u the expression of annoyance , 
or reproaching the litigants The form of annoyance 
traggested by the word in 11 ip text is that produced by 
what alien ds the senses T e.g* imsorrect speech (e£. Vtiknt i 
Utlabii, i. 2-L A slL) or evil odours iFokhrl, ed, Ahlwanit* 
42. IK 

After this sentence Mubarrad inserts, t ne/ irrif* 
dtirinrj the plvadiwjH t which adds nothing to the sense. 
Jaliix Himiliirly, “and irritation against the litigant.-./' 
The copies vary very considerably in what fallows 
Hulsirnui and Mawardi read Jl for by truth in the abodes 
of truth God magnifies the reward and bestows u good 
atom [Mawsrdi 1 imme ] "; but the Arabic seems clumsy 
if nut incorrect. Tbn Khaldun adds a word to improve 
the sense: 11 for by the aK^nwment of troth in the 
abodes uf truth/ 'Tl\ This last reading is clearly inter¬ 
polated ; but there is little to be said for Mubamid's 
reading cither, which appears to he due to an objection 
fell to making the courts of justice themselves grant 
a right to a reward. 

The lost sc 11 tonei* is omitted by I bn IvlidJQn ; it is al^i 
omitted by the Arabic Miiwitrili, but figures in the Persian 
translation* Mulwirrad gives it, iu :l form souinwlmt 
different from I bn KutaibaliV : ’If a murvs intention la* 
sound and he turns towards himself [i,e. takes cure of ids 
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own conscience], God will look after Ills relations with 
other men ; whereas whoso feigns before men what God 
knows him not to possess. shall In- shamed by God mnd 
what thinkcs! thou of the reward of others than God 
in Kia present provision and flie stores of His mercy." 
The phrase tfutunhi f/htt'.ri ? lldhi sec ms unintelligible: 
the Persian translator quoted hy Eager renders "God 
shall shame him now, and what thlnkeat ihuu of t-ln- 
reward of God in the provision which He hm promised 
out of the stores of IImercy ?" But this is not 
convincing. Perhaps the original m-sint " shall skauin 
him in this life, and how much more hereafter " 1 , and the 
form which tin- sentence assumes in Mubanads work is 
due to continuous Interpolation, JuJnx has, If a mum's 
intention h *- sincere in Ivin relations with God, even 
against himself, God will provide for his relations witli 
mankind." 

The whole rif the concluding emiteuce is perhaps rightly 
omitted by the Arabic Mawardi and Ibn Khaldun, since 
it should evidently have cone- after the words lb leaves you 
to follow 1 appearances" had it boon part of the original 
document. For it is evidently intruded tc j soften wim 
w hat Omars doctrine that no inquiry was to be made 
into the character of iritneawsL If Providence takes mjv 
that the hypocrite is always unmasked, such inquiry in 
not so a hadiitaly necessary as it would be if the un- 
ma&king were ordinarily left to the next world. 

MaWiirdi ■ irihr- two criticisms only un Umar's letter. 
One is that it contain? no formal luvestihtre. The other 
is the last point noticed, that it unreasonably limita the 
command of Surah xlix p to to tveigh evidence, by taking 
too narrow a view m the meaning of the word 
-- yjyil _d, ^ r , n 11 1 -jO" einj i toyedM a vru nl T th i nkfl the (object lot i 
may be gut over by regarding this ns a personal opinion 
of Omar. 

Many equal tv grave objections occur to tlse European 
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reader* The iisaamption that all Moslem witncBM® are 
credible involves the assumption that there will never 
be conflicting testimony} and the Judge is given no 
guidance for the case in which this occurs. Experts in 
legal matters will easily think of many more deficiencies* 
Comparison ’between tin- vaiiaim copies of this mudi- 
studied document suggests two reflections: one. the 
wWlute iintriislwortliintaw of oral tradition, even whore 
only a few sentences have to be committed to the memory* 
the other, tile difficulty of construing Arabic texts 
correctly. 


IX 


All BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES 1 IN ARABIC 
FROM A BODLEIAN MS 

El DUNCAN B. MACDONALD 

JF anything could make Sir Richard Eurbm tnm in 
hi* grave, it would be to know that jilI the Lime 
he \vm having his unpleasantness with the authorities 
of the Bodltiian, there reposed in that library an Arabic 
MS. containing thi L 11 Story of AJi Bnlai and the Forty 
Thieves Ever since Professor Etlie made lu$ catalogue 
of the additional Arabic MSS* in the Bod 1 dan, the treasure 
Wtt.% waiting to Iht lifted by anyone who should tukn thf 
trouhle to run over that catalogue in Iti still manuscript 
form. Rut it in plain that uo student of the AraMau 
Nights had done J*o t until, in SeptemKr of 1908, Prufcssur 
Ft he's catalogue wiis moat courteously put into my hands, 
and I discovered that, the one of GaUanda storks of 
which absolutely no Oriental trace had ever been found, 
and the possibility, even, of the e.visteiice of which, an 
an Oriental story, had been denied, had been lying in the 
Bodleian in Arabic since 1SB0. 1 had just returned from 

a vain ftftRpph for _MSS of the Nirjht# in Cairo, Syria, and 
tJbitataiitinople to make this find in Oxford. 

The MS- is in (.-*_• 1 'tH.iu wavs atr inysterions, and its 
provenance no uocertani, that u somewhat minute descrip- 
tiun is ntci'ssarv. It is u small Octavo n limbered ,J MS 
BodJ. Orient. 633 On the laiek is u bookseller's murk. 
'■ Hue Richelieu I a Paris Li I inline A. Fmnrk 390.” 
From this Franck it was bought hv the Bodleian in I860 
for 8s.; hot there the trail at present stops. Twice 

(fob iu and fuL 113a) a stamp occurs V.L , of Which 

I can make nothing. It eon tains two stories. On n Hv 
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at the beginning m « Latin title of the first. Hid(rr>« 
Chalifas \ Mnmnn Ar-machui, H \ fdUn Khotroit*, rt<fU \ 
Perm mm. On tin- next leaf, fuj, I«, is the name title 
in Arabic— 




irf! 




The story follows, and the Arabic title of Ah Baba is 
given on fol. 4«o. Ali Balm extends to foj. l)2-f and 
do«es the volume. The piper on which the two atari?* 
are written is different. but the band, a very Erie mu I 
legible one, is the kiiiho throughout, and h evidently 
modem. At the end the scribe gives Ids name as 


Vuliauua ilrn Yiismf Wftrial i ^.l.h Yfihaiiini suggests 
a Christ inn, hut t he wording . .£ t Ke colophon is Muslim, 
nr. at least, not specifically Christian. Warisi. whether as 
■uittba or an a family name after the fashion nf Damascus, 
seemis to bn unknown. 1 bate consulted Dr. Sjirruf, the 
editor of the Muqufh, and t in- Muqtutof and a Syrian 
hy birth and education, and lie Jials made wide inquiries, 
hut with no result. Is it by chance lL European name 
masquerading in Arabic > Yet that seems hardly ] iki.lv. 

We arc, therefore, driven back upon internal evidence 
for any hypothesis of the origin - .1' this form of All Bah,. 
nf course, the important print is its relationship to 
tialland's French. Does it stand in the ancestry, or is 
it collateral to the ancestry of that version, or is it 
a deacemhint ? It is unfortunate that there is no siicli 
direct evidence of date and place of MS. against the 
latter hypothesis as exists ill the case of one of the two 
MSS. of Aladdin, but neither is there such evidence of 
French influence on its grammatical constructions, os exists 
in the case of the other Aladdin MS. (Zotenberg, Ehhnr, 
4 d/d a!-Bin, pp. 41 IF.). The only suspicions construction 
which I have noted is 1' li ; ^ (note *>, p. 34fiy which 
may connect with “ de peur que . . . ne ", But 
and J Uui. also occur. - 

w .■ 
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There reiunii ih, howuver, aiwLlu r criterion, Although 
tin honours in skuy-tftUintr are pretty equally rlividtil 
1 between the author of the Arable Aladdin aud Gallantl, 
yrt there cannot lit; much question that Gfrlhnd war 
n greater literary artist than the author of at least this 
luriii of AH II*fhit. Is there anything, then, in this text 
thin Gflllaad would have found to bis purpose and yet 
difl uot use t Ur is there anything in Gallon d which am 
Arabic translator would unruly Imvc utilized i In dealing 
witli a man like Gal bud and of Galland's methods, 
! hesitate to In- dogmatic about the first question, but, 
l have m i doubt that there are points in GaUsud s version 
which even the must obtuse translator would not have 
neglected- Let anyone read the two accounts of Low 
tlii' oil merchant was taken in by Ali Luba, and of the 
night of terror wllich followed. In spite of the wordiness 
"t the Arabic, GaUimd 3 1 as all the advantage of picturesque 
detail. Alorgiane needs the light to skim All Eab&’s pot 
of broth ; she has to work Under great pressure of haste l 
she sits and redact# that th<^ robber captain esimiot escape 
by the house door as ft is double-locked. Of course, 
there are also additional details in (he Arabic, hut none, 
I think, of this pieturesquentm And, further, I am by 
no mean# sure Lhat it was this text or one like it that 
lay before khillaud 

The story is written In a p.send o-gnm iinntkaI Arabic, 
with mistake# from time to time, anti appearance# of 
colloquial words. Fine writing wm evidently an object, 
oven to the use of purple patches of rhetoric more be¬ 
fitting a mttq&miL A wide vocabulary m displayed and 
rhyming synonyms art- scattered regardless of spare, Yet 
the basis is evidently not one of the conventional tales of 
the rhetoricians, but a folk-tale with a widespread Marche n 
tie hind it. The most accessible European form of that 
Mart'hen is Si nietlfwry, No. I 42 of Grim ins Kinder u-nd 
Sav&-Mawhen E. Kednm ecL, voL ii, pp, 222 ft"; other forms 
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jitid note on name in vol iii. pp, 241 and 359). But no 
"Syrian Mumshi aw Dr. Stanley Lam--Pooh* waggcsts 
(Lanr# Arabian Nights, Bolm s Standard library, vol. iv„ 
pp. 412 £y could have produced our AH Baba from any¬ 
thing like the Grimm Marche)^ The Marchsti run 
together! it is true, but very much Further hock, and we 
have only another illustration of the unity in tlmt type 
of story which Artin, Spitta, and Stum me, to mention 
three only, have so fully demonstrated. It may, however, 
be a point of importance that the European analogues in this 
eosi j fifiem to 1 m? i ilt-rman and Slavonic mtliei - than Italian, 
it would be interesting to discover whether any similar 
hfcory occurs in Turkish. Baht, in Gulluiid also uf the 
cobbler, points in the same direction. " Der unite und 
der reiche Bolder” in Kunoft, Tilrln^h^ Volkamdrck&ii 
(Leiden, lUOfi). pp. 231 ffh is evidently of the same stock 
but has ken considerably modified, SHnH (twnf is mueh 
nearer AH Balxt} 

My hypothesis then, in that there existed in Syrian 
Arabic a folk-tab of All Batp.i, presumably with Turkish 
and Slavonic affiliations Thin was taken by the redactor 
of our recension und worked over into what lie considered 
elegant form and literary Arabic, But modem litemrv 
idioms—I mean such an occur in present-day JVirAurF— 
coloured his style, and r\en some absolutely colloquial 
expressions remained unobserved. To those last I have 
drawn attention in the notes* and for the first Doay will 
in general be found a sufficient guide. Of Lids recension, 
finally, I consider that the Bodleian SIS. is a generally 
faithful representative. 

But from what did Gal la lid translate ? Had he the 

1 I may leavn in tlus Itaxard of a conjertuml lout-note Jny g^ess that 
this Turkish Slavonic f^ensmii M birchen extended only to the death of 
the envious brother. Thu■ atony of tbu attempted revenge i>E the robber* 
nmi of their destruction, Eg of other origin, ulul itn Biwdogriei nrv fekmLh 
Eurapean. For it CJcHiSfcM> UutC-H On the glory in rot Hi of RurLarin 
A dfHtiamf Xvjht*. Dill Lhu two y tonus meet Ln Syrin ■ 
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story in a written form t If so, hi a fumi of what kind t 
It is curffiin from fiul land's diary (ZatntJwnj, pp. 28 £TA 
that various storks wane first relatei to him and there¬ 
after given to him in writing by the Maranite of Alcp|wj r 
Hiinna Diab, who had been brought to Frauen by Paul 
Lucas, the traveller. On March 2i>, 1700, Hamm tells 

Gal bind ..e sUirit .-, and promises to put them m writing 

for him. Thereafter come various entires as to the telling 
<if atones. On November 3 P 1710. Gal land enters in his 
diary that he lias just finished reading the story of 
Aladdin, which hml Iwuu written for him in Arabic morn 
than u year previously by Hamm. From the close agree¬ 
ment of Holland's translation with the two manuscripts of 
At^thtiu found by Z'.'tvnbt-rg \i is plain tlmi Human did 
jacjt make his ropy from memory. Alao, this copy, whidi 
he gave to thill and, haw nut yet been found. But cm 
May 27, 1709, Gal land had inserted in his diary a brief 
abstract of + IL liabu. Unfortunately Zotenberg quotes 
a few lines only; but these are sufficient to show that 
Holland did not expand his story from that abstract, 
These jl iv ,B Lwb Finest dr,- Morgmne ou Jes tjuatunlo 
voleura extermmoE par Ihddref^e d'unc csclava. Dam 
i]n>. vlllt* dr la Perse, vers Ics confines tigs ludes, 11 y avoJt 
deux frereM. i uu fort rtcbe p * . . ” Here, apparently 
there h nn mention of how Csssim hud become rich 
through Ills wife inheriting wealth after marriage. On 
another side, the Bodleian Arabic text, with less probability, 
makes Cassini marry a rich woman, and thus shows that 
its form of the story is not dependent upun Cialluud. 
Farther, it was only at the end of August, 1711. two 
years and three months after Hannas recital, that Holland 
began to pnt in shape the story nf All Babct. I tan 
hardly believe, then, that writing after su long a time, 
and possessing only the abstract in his diary, he could 
have produced the existing dose agreement in the skeleton 
of the talc between his rendering and this Arabic text, 
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Zotenberg T it is true, thought otherwise (p. 34), apparently 
on the kwvsis of Ualhind 4 s entry of August ^4 r tot that 
entry does not necessarily involve Unit ho did not also 
possess a written text, I regard it ns probable, then, 
that there lay before Idm a text of tins story, copied by 
Hanna. Whether Lhat text was in simple language, like 
that published by Zotcnborg of Aktddin, or had been 
rhetorically bedevilled like this Bodleian text of All Bdb<i, 
cannot be certainly cletemiinid. 

In editing, I have followed the MS, as eli>selj ? as 
possible, endeavouring only to clear away evident surface 
errors and to reproduce correctly the final ' learned 
recension. To get book to the colloquial lying behind WW 
evidently impossible. and, on the other hand, it was not 
my business to make thin redactor write good Arabic. 
The varying orthography of h-'tnzti I have followed, and 
also the treatment of verbs final tttate and j/d + Even the 
confusion of j and j . Uj? and y# 1 have respected, drawing 
1 he line, however, at such a pure tmnscriptional fantasy 
u* IjiJl for L-Jl. J h too, I have left (d Willmore, 

Spoken A whir of iJjy/?/, § 545) and all the idioms of 
U1 . The feminine > I have uniformly dotted; the re¬ 
dactor evidently prided himself on hiw i L rak All these 
changes j except the J and a few perfectly purposeless slips, 
are recorded in the notes, 

.A g 1 ' ■*_* Lb 

^ JU% 

r 

i - »* [T. 4GaJ, 

- j ^ ^JuU L ^-= t 
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' J ^r^-t fc?rij ; J=*i; 


^L.v J jJ' 4*'bs-' - 1 _ -■ ' *■ 1 1 ^t!!' l / - ' 

11 ^ ^i'wj #£*- Jhw4 uji Ijj .- # ^ i ^h^-j 1 1 - ■ L— : i 

LjU ^Jlz ^ 

^ *^v J ' L *J? ' Of 

l _ jL^U iceb jLli ,K J* Li L* Uwi/is 

*_wLi —jjO Lv>jJ^i ^L-_* Li^iUwijl Jwti J ,_J !L=i- lj i Vr 1 ' 

I — y+Sr~* . i>^—' "•-’■ i ' ^*L- 

^ C- • -r | 7J x -J J J -> ' 

-Lr^L; [L 46 fi] 'lA-j £* 3 _*Hj J^Uli j_jL=JI> 

AJ .’■ ■ - ' -jjljLlJl ^3Li'^« W^ 

V / - -* 

JJtl Ij y .Li LJ 3^1- j HIJ I ' “-4 '■ ^ ■*■ ^3. M ^ 

1 j i £ * ’J ■ 1 v j i 1 'J i L Lj »J .< Lv* ,.j ,10 « f , ii li -JU - j Li*-i-‘ — jjj-' 
Jui— 1 ■' ■ - 1 - 1 B _~ _a La .t - ■' \ £*-* 4j i J J ^ . m ^ £hi.* . u i ? 

j_»i *j i Li3-ii A+t+i, 4l- j—» ufr-* 1 j 

C; i : ■■ t U„! Ulfl ^ *-> *4*Jl yr 

Csj/fc-Jt ^j s *=jLjS( ti* JjL juUli Ljj! 

4 _jfcJL*il JLLJ- 1 S i 1 C*Uj j J 

J 1 *Ii li [f. ■iTrt] j*- 5 — »* ^i-* l^J' C w ' u:, " , ^ i '' 

i / —J-ij gr^ A' 

tj^\ } *-*& J- Vvl- ?? ,-h ^ ls^ 

1 So 1 U MS I* till fjrefised a * e Sjri*rt cdlnqnWi*m jUHMtrup, 
rru.tr, ,h ik.rn.jr*, i-p. is, f.! 0 r simply n tnm*cript,]Ofud W™ ! 

t T]i w T€rert MB given Bjnwtly I4H in the MS,, except that there the 
i at tie- etui a line* 1-3 i« tlet.E@i. Line M W t-viduelly MmjpL Cf. it* 
i.liffirttlt reading in the fir*t Bulaq ecliticn d the JtyAb, 1, SI, 
i 71 CWcrrtffl J/. i, Ul, Ml! Siiiiliiiii’a Beyront Oilmen, i ( JIB. \wb of 
the A Vereidftf i* c^vineing. Thu lined fin md occur m tWf«to /, 
^n ^'.j'f, or tljL 1 f-ulknil M5s. 


JTllAS, im 


L^J 
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J -^' 1 £iJl U'i 


ijA* *yr-'' 

J-* 


yj-* 


ij j i _ i ; n"] l 

<_jlL£ 4-Xi |*j*J 

i'i jJLs- 1J Jiil ^ Ijl 
JUUI iU- U* ,..1f U 


^ j U !_i jjlJ L# -r^lj 

' jL* jJ. ij 4 j i - ri - J /C ilJ A*i f J 'lij' ^ «**J [ £. "lift] 

* *j » <0 1 1 111 . 7 ^ 1 ^ A— j ^ 

' *1 -t -j C-.U nr* V 1 j' 

j A*-jl L^r* J-^' J' 1 *T ‘■^*“S 

^Lc 11 '- * * J* | i _^ j J- ^ „ o- 1 ' A? ' ■‘■At . , ^+ i 

i-j o'^ 1 ' L — 1 — J *■—"“■ ■' -* 

--^-3 J JliJil .A3 J— jr^*^ *—* * , J 1 


Jl *Jur —*' Wj J*-*—S^' ll-Jjj w-Jiffl l! JhLgj 

jH 1 U J1 ^ J' ^ r* 1 4?j 


lLj *1 ^ Jlx 4__1Ls^ jv—'l—*t-J J—j 

aJ—- wT^'j A=^* -,-ji-' 1 * IX 4®*] 

jit* r V^‘ -^-j 1 ! uLf ^jU!i 

~wij J-«rj u“^ J-** ^ I J**3 Jr^l 

£rr-i Jf— 1 “ V; Ji^’ ,J' 

^L: Jlj L-<j iif-Jt .‘ijtLj.ll jaa ^jm jJaIj *ILa ^L: AL*li J^iJ. 

J: __"fc^ I —C-J j Lr": U" 1 " jii 

^ t , ^jUi a— i j^j\j Ai j;u ji jJ\ 

^Ijl—— ■" —-'-■< 1 O ^“t‘ ^ £Jh£ j n .^ ^ 




:l 


C“ 


Ci ,j’l 
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i-ss* J-ir. l* ptr* [ f - 

*i li 'll? a.~ ‘ * Lb^ ' w -1 - ^ ^ — ‘ —-—i>- ■* ^jJLmaJ ^ 

iJTjljJ JLs *^^: 4 w^Dji 4-S^Jl ^LaiJl .. _ iLi. 

^ j* au, Ui ^>11 ^ut^aij r sai ij^ 

jJi_s^ a-^ 1 teityNjr*} 

^r-* ui'j «- $-■ ■ < J-^ Cair- 1 -js*lj 1 

Ajjj 1 . ^-*- ■- A=^- illj;U Jm-=^ ii"^' 


UbjJ^* ^ J1 ^ **-• JG><-ftJ' J'-^’ 

tlS 3 j Jo JjQ 1 = .d* 5 -, iis-j [f- - 19 b] j->l*^- j 4* >jh 

b jJJ'' jjIj J J v-f^ 1 jr‘ tit* ffc 31 *fs* f~*~: ^ 
t>r* < - JI V —“JtJ ufV r^ i*j* 1 * 1 ^ 1 ' o*"’" 


u * x - — — j 

A_j J n r ?< 1,1 * j J-r 1 J h aU —~ Jis w-t*- 1 j^i; 


J 4__j Lr A_.—j i ■— ■ ■ 


Uu 


Ij Aj^*d 3L'd lJ 

- l 1 \ ^"i_,| ^LJJji jjuS> 4ikj JLs- tJjCjb 

^L; ,_ .g« - c."V* ^ J , *“ 1 

iii)' cr » -y^ J—* lj' 11 ' ^ ijr* *V*' w''* k 

*3^ ^3 *^»f- 

^Jll a^k) 1A*>*Mi JW 1 [ f 491 

^yLt^ i j ^ cjjjUi ji tyr« ‘-''r* 1 ' **9*^iJ -V 

j ^ ^ t ^ 1 ^ ^ j’ 

^ 4^* jf Jli u VV! 

I 1 *,1 " -— . Lm^ •■ t»3* « 5 rOi b 1 ■ ^ 

u^j*^ (»-*y t5*^ - a - J 


*_^'o(_!^ CjUj 
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i • ^ ^ l*a '*»*!=—J ji *—AjUJ'j Sjijil' ‘^* > .= ,l b 

1 ^J 1 Iffii 1 ' ^m—JUs ljjLjj 'u—Ia 1«j J Uj*JsJ L* M'j 

'■*» ^ 't-jU* J iiljr**; V'j K* W 

w -< J>j Uj s* cj^sSja ^ 

j»y' j'j *-* [ f - 50fl ] '>■»" - 1 j, j 

v?^' ^ a,—* Jy ij- 1 } ^ I**/" iiT*' ^ 

Tj 1 Aj#JLi J (JL^ * W* fe y j-t J 1 1 b 

‘J r 1 ^U1 J* J j—ll A-±LJ Jxs Ui ilsL^U ^i» ,-— 

^ijS ^ wjbJL^i lfc>U 4*i—4—J 1 ■ » -1-XiL' -J^Aj 

jj?Si ^Wl 'j* ,J r o f J^' 1i* *—‘-t"-*-; 


tJJjb «_-il b ^iiib w?» * ■ V ; -' b L, V‘V* 

L*] bb ^.1 *J -P^-^i *^-lb.,'i' tjjbjj _„jubi j ^ i| 

L jUL . ' L - ! ^ . \ ^ ^ -3' Ui ttL,* !^L^>-0 W^.-h^ lah -jbi 

J [f. 50ft] jUij lL<-U ^ dOfi Ju^( 


ifad/is LI f (.^-JaJI JuJl aUU 2 1 , Jy 3. 3 b*L-U J^: 

j w !bj* - _ 1 ~ "j 1 1 -t* 1 u„ib U _p£*j w vL' -^vr'i ^ - -»-■■“ iii 

^ 1 j Jj * p-J *3 e!U ^ *lb ^j 1 ! Jii 






U1 





L, 'i:—-! ^tj-sr* l^'-j-^ J A_sL* 

U\$\ J\ J~ k ■■ * i 5 J-l Xjl ^ 


• r “ ,*WV 


] Afh^.idlrPntly a Bjrian QoHoquilLJinm for O^st-rup, [/? 

/Airiii e^. ]r|i. 13<Jp 14T r ilLbd TTiLT l.mrtiin in jMijye? '■* AfabUchcr Sprack- 

fiiknr, p- 

- M3. j£ J b*; Lu.'i-.vjiiluig ta lIil- stSitge of thu M.^. thi- mlgiiL 
fisiLLT Ji It or Ei-*? 1 hnvu panted li^vc. 


I Llli; LCi 
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Jl^ll ^ \ : ■ • JjS! ^ jJ\ v'i!i 
»■-' .< yjpjl-' li .j b k-ii 'S p* 1 * 

Li^ iT* ^jLi\f- '- -■ - ■: ■ * yjijS*'/ 

4*| l 4* X I<1 — ; lUCJ.) Ju-J i *-S!_,*3» [l. jlfl] i J-jJLL^ J -*--’ U J j 

3 1*0 Lii i\ IT i J'i JJt 1, ^4 ,g F jLilib 

lL*!_jL] *_ ;b juaje^I <UU!l 

fcjl-jJl W^LJ D P» 1 * i'i-^J-! L* 

i^lpt iJUi f-ui J^^JI W *rjt 

jy' iJFj- J-S^'i U* 4 t WJ. y, ill J-'^i Liw ^ Ui 

Jif— < A-*t^il jSj ^=-'' ^ll ^ -^K*lw" ^4 \j£ 

,jAj jW-Jlj ^,-jImI 1 iftl* ^’-- J-* 1 *- 1 J -*r 'j: -^“V 

a U c -~* jy*? ^ - l-^-4^- 1 a—rl 

-v*; j' ^,-iL J-f J p. 5 »] ^ 

JL-i_tJ1 ^Sj-i) *?» 1 ^jtj J 1 zrjiP*.'3 

J*i\ Ltf ^ J “V: 

.L=£. **rU cC*'j -yj' 

■LejU ^LjLrjllj ^*-1=1’ A-Jej jJ'jjlitl 1 5j~Jj ^=C' Ay,‘ 

^3U jJjlt w-U^ r j>* J^L- 
jt Uj s Si jUj ' x jU.a!'. JljJH JAfl ifjj ^r- L'^J 

1 ui in thi^. MS- is LVrBil in tijrtc wjlv.h : clwHiomlly * ith : hi 
-a, f gr " Imt Wtthoat _j ; eoHoquinlly m sense “ hut " Anooniinj t.. 

H.i r lnuum in Meyei- AnoWi^c*- UpmfAf&rrr (pp. ISO, 4891. UiL, WH 
b« a rf R n of Syrinn origin. l-U Bpiru U^.c K«gM> 1 ™W„vj n.r :V 
CWf^iiiuf £? W D ffiv««.«•!« U in ^u With that 

J Shi fcH-yli-j throEighn-u e. 
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A LI BABA AND THE FOftTV THIEVES 


i J-Sjdb 1|L*Lj ^A-e_j jJ lU 1 -' L^Jfcb CiLi wijji A-J 

\+&t ft 52fl ] */** *-r ^ ' *i 

jj] iL^^r" ij-^ 1 -! J^-'Jul 4 _*!=ls]1 J Jj 2 L 11 *L+j a 

’ * k *V ^ ^ J “ > ri ^ J “> 


-UJl 

li ' 


■* I 

-J J^Ui 


-^pJ i\ 


L’pI J—-.r'^LLI j*1 A-cl^j 


^■p“* J-* 1 -j ,k ^ fj l -^— 

^j-aJdl J J-J -'j^-j. 4j-X '•** i i ijl‘ ^ *jpr V}&*1 
*^rj jLc Al ^LL: JU- J» ii-'j *?* 'Hr*4 

^K* J. . ) i i-.' UU. 4—«IjJvl • l- 'U ''-'1 I^v* JU. 1 ' oi)* i_U 

^,1 s ; -^ LjU, j.t Hs*ih & t lz JUlMi* 

L*j li ^>4U A*!' v [£ 5ii] j±£ JLH 

j L* i^b J+ /' , *Ui ijl ■ Lf^j' ''h *t“ 


tJ 1 " ^V b ^ 

Ju^lj ^-LSl Jiij 'j^i 1 Ai 

U : jyb JjMI 41 U i>> J1 

jjL*. JL*S1 Jxj ^ iy U ja“ ^ ~-Ul yixJ- tl£jb *aj1 

O 1 »A j,L_y 1—■JcrSi'*■ .t-^ ^L-jJ ^-— 1 k—vSJL 1 * |^y-U; 1 y—-j j—As*- 

JU ^Lcfl Jfr^* j£f“*'* 4^"* 1 J 1 Jrf. t _g^- 

-■ t^j'J 1 jJu *LJ JUlJ Li u'u ^1 „J 

J^i IX jUj JAJJ1 i 4,-K 

J j »_■ '^j Aj ££. 53a] Aii ij 


-ii L ur^ 1 c 


■ * 

/ 



JUil Ui UX J \£& >kjJ\ iy-K 

l "fc_ s.^1 Li ^jbuw L L* X 






AU BAUA ,VXD THE THIEVE 




aJLM *-«J U;' Lj«* \j' U 1 ' t-Jij <-S b 

J L, J) ss-fcil *j »W ^ */A* ^ V'jj 
l r - ■> jJeJj V ^.ir ^^—1' 3^*1 U U JU* j*'_; a = 1 ' ■*&/ b 
• ■'—< J aJa*-. JLS1 1i* LI Jy* 1 Ji-J nf' ^L 
U ^ *~*rj C f - ssi l 

l*j J_ i Li1 SjDI o \ s**j J' *y & * tr* 411 

L4 .Lt^ 1 cLill ^ J-= um *ii^- ^ 1/ L 

A. t t. Lfi^ JjU ^-J=^ ciii 

J l - < i\ Wj ^Ls, eji ,J d L-iii U-ji i^vO 
, - _ - ». j~ *f-_ '. & Aail - • ---»-* L*»> ‘ - s jL# J^* 1 Ly 

J Sf, L LAj Vrjj W ^ J 

d tl*j j*ij Jj M JAi'j 'J 
,! Lij^ U-i *r-* A -’; <*r L 1 

r si= d j,j± jkJ dvum p. 54.] ii>. 

jjji 'i,- L, U JU* f*L» li,-* ^ - 

r i_^-i U>- u^! */■ Ll< ^UJI Ijy* J ^ J*J 

** ^j~s\ b ^sf j' w r ^' i 

,_,' i.' - - j_* ijli V.# J-iJ 1 J 1 dd w' - t 

t i^Ji> *-i'j Asrji U’-iL J 1 Li-*iji Litaj 

, - - ' ' » ta^^aaj ■ ■• - ■• ' L - A«'i^3i U»- lii >d^ 

l/J J^s Li JJj i-'U y U. Ui VV .J-- ^Jj L-" j 

L n:. iUii J 1 ^ -'^ o-* r>^' u ^ 

—1 [f. sii] * * #<* ■ <1 &i ,jL 

_^u u u 1 ^- ’. J*-jL!' ^- j = 1 *?* ^LiJi 


^ ’ 

L* 
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ALT BABA AM) THE FORTY THIEVES 


-*_J1 U J~z lfil- ^Lij L-V ^ ^rj) 


—* — £ -r-' ’ L+-J 'tj! h ? ALsET 1 k ' J 

■ JLf 1j iJ^S jsj Lb 4 j Jl>- fcJ i_—J5 A ’ 

Sjj — i-vL 1 - I-, * a j jt fAJ *U—L Li Jj>-J LJ^ ^ j~* 

^ I “■ Hp auI ■— _-^ : 1 - *| *>- f ^ U ’J ^j!l— <■ 1 s^yJhJ'j *J A— jLxi^ 

jJ-i *t->ii, f «" - UJ Lilj 1i* 

lU J- J- 1 ,Lj? J dJyj L-sI^il 1 ' i^^Si ULf 


J A* £f. 5-JjfJ ^ a Li U ! ■ - ■- 

Ib= -*^Mj JjXJ( ^ V L-s- 

jl! ^jl **> J-X1U w^jJI J-Sj bb 

^ ^ \1 A% j juii ;jU 

1 -il Jl—=- J J jUSaS^I Jr UrfljJ J ^'1 , 

i—*!I iwj h w o ,jLj 4j j ■— Uju *_ j 

i_ 5 . t.r . k^- 'i ji j-rr* -J. J **., 

1 w» - *i L - — -• — ■ *—} U^-'Lj fcW» ^ ^ ^r-+ Lf-'L^ L* > ^iJ ' L J C T . n 

o^i ^ — |_1< ^ l*ii i5«j Jju J- Hi 

["L asj^- -LjL> ■' -_.J> 
fj-p*J bj k _ 5 ^ >y b JjQ'u:! U U JUi 

-JiiU U ii u^S'lLi ' j_£jl£u LlX"'^ L -- Li* fjlii 

^-jjtf 1 J. Aii tlCi'-- 1 (M^jp ^ JJJ iL»l 

aIJ^ ]l 1 d |AJ *Aa| wi ^ . ■■ J ^ i ~ — i, 1 ^ ^jl ? ^ Jo^i. - ■ 1 ^ 

t _ J — i*lLi ki^.-l l,I J-. f] ' u J|f 

* So iu MS. for rr tU^ U 

S MH - i^t^y ■ f,,lt «^i | l'‘>' l -[>' ^ sUf «f tUe scriim, Dl no .i-mLLi’.m^. 


L 


t 

< 
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rljj LXrJ i JjL=j /lLjLs^ jl Li 

1 A — *— ^X>- 4 L?L&!b w Tm l \ Jo- Ijib 

^ J , r — -j ^L i If** i X L'u- ^i- U lS/>- U 

■■+—-*■- *■ .**J , kljill iL-i i~^ . ! . - - "i i s_~ L -.j Ji 

L-L 1 ^ Ji ^! 1 j^fi’^'cJjJ 1 ! *'LXP-iL *!!£ *^ P Jt [f. SSd] 

g —* A ^ >., t ' ! ^JL+J Jj LL£L x ^ 4-j- 1 JjLJlj 

^ ■ 1 1 4JL^mJ *Mr J »■•■■ ‘ 1^1'5 iLr i *JIhL*J ' iL L J J xLbLf 

L-*« ( *-fv X L L* JU- jlIi o L** aLUI 

J*-Xi LjiJji* LiJ Jj 4 jJ if UfiLsr Ij X 4Xi^ UJ J^i 
tJ—Jl > LL r t ^ =U1, c UJb 41)1 ^ J Jt UiXJ 

,, M^.>- ^ ^ ' - 1 ui- X' J* I J ■ ---■■■ *1? 

^-* ls -- " / * o i^- -j ™ r 

J 1 — r St .'1 ^-^.^ 'uj <rtJfc.aU 4 j Lb Uli iUi 

Uli JU\ jj- i *-Mj JkUJIj t /f *3^ 

M-UUiiS!^ , W ^1 \j UL [t 5fi&] .Jj *1 (^uj^l 

iJa^j Lli^T ^ ^ [ ^ t JU 1 CiJL; 

ui jut m u j*y< jti»« J* *>n. jM;t ^ ajju 

ojl—4-_*-Jt J, JLsrJ' J L*J U ^UJl *y *-iw l Li 


^ -1 U 5 1 ii J Ul 1 »^*cr“ jJ Laa5 1 ..-j jah Li* ! - h - * * 

_ „ l ^C' 1 . -I J la- I- '■ La la 

l — ■ t Ij (LX! ,jC.r— r* 'i * Ai kL'- ■ -X L 1 1 J i J Li 1 

ciU-L^ u LX’jba lL>L* l *-=^ J bi 4*ftf 3j 

[i 6 Ttf] L< >" -1 i _y ^=-?^ 4 j_^lw Jj ^il 

4-J JL ? J XXL ^ r * ^ilt? 

J MW, lfl 5 J + 










ALl BAR,4 AND THE FORTY THIEVES 


:U2 


jyii -jb ' Lx. X^-'j-SxJ 4-H' s5 1. ' JkA 

Lf^ *** Axil jjXb (---Aa!' IjLl; If-jl .Xs^l t* 

U“' ' ^ f* tr*'j^V *r* i ■—^ i *- 1 cJ 1 bb 

^ t--' 1 o U^j'i'Ul i _ ; 4-^ 1 Ail. __xj-ili J-l 

^,Ul;b r AX. S/4 *Xv 3 ^ »4. J*D J Xf. tjflj .X : 

cA> u^ 6 4*^4 41-'. ^UX' .jl; XX' 0 L i^, 

l- ^x:i. r ux Jr j& j* j^js^ jut J ju.ji 

J t il, A-J p. fiT4] Aj jF Li, A-jX 1 y_# AA.II t ifcx. A_ si I 

I 4r*^' fx* V^-'j ^ ^L-yXl IjiU J. ajiij IjLjjij 

i - xs^ 1 : Xr^-’ iU-I^X ,*421 IX ^v. ^ 4 

JU1 x.- AX, Jfc.,jX| J*,» xjLS*. ^ il ^ L Jjx 

'xr ^ il .j ju j ^wi ^ »jy u js } 

1 "“l 1 ' cAr ‘■'JjXb a+X> Xb^ . xjXj ^X 

(TJ-^J J —“ ^'^L. C J J_C;Aj ^„j ^^.1 _<--J 

J + M. .. t JX +w « l d JUj ■*_: L* "J t 


J ^ 1 - J "* . ,^w- 44, ■ 


J— 1 (J - e ^.ix. ^X' Jr* ^jU ^Ai ,j_'j_^, u Jj ^ ,1, 

’ ~—^-' Uf. *Xu. [f r 56 a] JjJj A.i ijXj A=Si 

4i|j A-f U AAlilj A-Jl *-vX, XX-~i Uf, *X, iCJJuAtj 

<J ] L -^^ 1 ' 'W,- 1, ^ u AX. 


Uii *i? U ax . J_<] 


-y*' L€T-= *XUrl. Xj41 


i Ul J— UJl J jX- ^ ^3 4 J15 -K5114* bb X ax, 

I ’ 1 Lj 

^ * J ' * - r 1 - J l ^V.- 1 I -1 ' 


a So in MB. ; a o^loqiikl^ for'^L*. Cf. Willmar^i ,j r ^ ^ 

JJSPlpi^. p. Mdnrt&n. 





ALT MTU ANI> THE t'PRTY THIEVE fi 


M3 


Uj&t, C-VJ W pfiil ^ V ^jJJ' l_—W 

jjJ-t j±jj l! JJL‘ 1! JjC^S* 7 ' '*Li -j 

>_v L_; .rjJ 1 * iSl ,l 1 ."j 1' j , « i .?' aj* 3." I* mwU 1 . lir 

ILlJI **Uj J**j tW 1 J;!/ 5 J j-',-' -JWt 

. \ - J- i^'. , a U L ! 1 ljt.i iiis-t 4 j JU* ,t>wt«i b [f. 5f(Sj 

^^^1 jUi ^ CiLl- i-iU-1 ^ b.U-3 J ,^\. 

s„j*M j*~ -»> u* ^yi j»>» 

A_Jjili ,.^ liUJlll lai*.. <J! J-Jt Ji> 

^ , jf V ■> “*V *- > 

- ’ -J d , dp-. 1 ik. + p>_l d. ^ . P d jyj J t L 1 d ^- - — 

^ Jui^- V* fcj-Vj 

J*jJt ^1 ait Jia J ii it^i j b) JL- axij Jdtr* lb 

* ' C - .—^J'U« t i!! 1 aj jjJj J 1 '*? i—Cl 1 ->»a» 


** 


j—*■ s-^j ^ 4-:> 11 ^ ^rv 

f jV <H4 [f. (jb 

4*^1 JL; Ju ojU JL^Ij Xll ^ r >; l* &b JUf- 
tf* J 1 ?-*-' cr _* 'S!j=< U 

«*U au, >1 ,b j^it jw '-as *U-i W 

; ^L,dl u U UU jJt ^P 1 J J 1 Jr-*' **'■ ji 

(ot Jh >— ■‘r 1 ; ' ll ^' 1 

L il lai ^’MS ^ j 

lt —» wJ^ti Jill JiJ *—*y^ [ J} ^'" i; ^' j1, 

J JUJ 1 ^Tj 

djjWf i-U _-Ul JiiM p- fl«] 

■ fk. in MS* for - 
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ALl BA 1 SA AND THE FORTY THIEVES 


ii^li ^ym iJlLl*? 

,-liJ k _^ .r*~* '+-* Lw_-^L 5*' ! | J* jj 


J.1j ' L —V * — i-fl iftg ^1 H jr^' U**3 ^ 

U- l " - *** ULs ^ — UL ^L- Jr 

\;Lluj* \L-*j V- J*-i 4-i.w^V JUi! 

^ *Ji v -^ li fUji! 1 +' . C^\ j j 1 L* «^bj 

^ '_: ! V 11 '-I *- > , l( 4, J _ 1 ~ - ■ fc^- 1 >«*■■ W "^* J * ■"* " ■ 1 ■ [ ^ ^ 

^ Ju W C’^ — -' ♦ - ■ - ♦ ■■• b JyD 


J, a,. 1 ! ; ^ Ui bjfi -4 hMaj L&± ^ Jl-U 

\J. 60a] lj • * * b JUu l^U-j J- AjJL" 

i 1 C l_ *_j lJj£>'j I.- Jli *3 u—jbU Jli 

-t ■ “ | r L_ " f 

■ _■£ I? J_*_* t^'J 1 Ui eJJCjIj ^i! b J 'j ^ -_jU1 
J bul ^ w^.=» J*r L»- Jl;b*^ j3W 

4 f L ~ V ■ _J N rffcjLl A£tAO ^fi iLiJ l£ b fl-'v l 41 ■ > ■ 4 m! U »/*> ■ 4 

, LfJi-_«4Jfr- -Jb-r' * 'tA— I 1 ' ,ij _ T * ll**J ijUl U ^ 

j 4^k*i AJj ^jJ 1 ^ L#^Sj£j AtJj ’ lx. « .r* 

dill LU J *-*, Cu iii aI'lu w k Ui 4*-i > 

_J ^ I * — —■ ' ■» *- - 1 ' ^^—25 bj f 3 ^ * Ja l^jcl, 1 . 

J-1% i*i*p b* J-jv '-* —c 4-X_jj 

^*^J1 ^ ^ U b [f- fiOA] 

Aiji' i_i— 5 -j i _ f ^ >-r ~- 1 J* 

ijAij t *— 1 ; Jr"j 

W^-_-!iVhji ■ -■ ■ -^ k J b: j^' i -’^'^‘tr ^ 1 L — J1 * LJ - - ' jlwb ^ j -1 i .!_ , 

u^j’-?.-• 3'^\ ^ luULJI /-i 

J 1 - i 1 -4-ijf|| IlH [ J J ' -^ '-4^- - Lh I .J J^Li w-w 

J } > / J J . JI-. 


Lh- 

O 






AU miiA >,Nfi THE FORTY TU1EVEH 


$4 5 


2* lv_!I — *'+ I' lIXIU L- 1 Jlj?, ^LiC' ^ F .-i ^ icij 

'"“V ^ U 1 -^ Jm*w 

‘- &, j:^ r ‘ 1 j-^ULj ^U' 1 Wr-’ 1 . i J A z *"£■ ' w -j*^ y**' ^ U* 

1^*Li UiJJ SUJ [t 61a] 

^ —-— — ' *■— i— i 1 4. * -■ ■•! ^ -J 1— .+ -y— Jt Lz 4 -^-hlJ V) ^1-+.: ■ -**,-4.1 A—J 

* *-•—* ^ ^ —— >i_ 4 ' ^nj 1 ' ■ ■ *—• * * i—^ i--*- ii-- v I jb 'J U 4#J ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

B.+i ^Lje-’ .J ycwL*_* nX^Ul *1 j, - - i ** 

U. LJL^J. U, y IjaiJl 

'■J^ 1 Lj J Uii ^>-ii yjj+*pt JU^.' ^ 

WA^.^'1 . _*,■*— ^ lljJk-J ■*_L_ 4.4. l -# 1 dL"L? . r * L.O '.JL |ldL 

J -#> ^ '■ ■— J ^ 

^ i,_*l jr^l Jill al-Jl .JUi **5U* JUJl 

w*JI [t CUJ wjLSI wii^ J * iUeCI 

jj k_;LJb 1 jl* iJJL_jL -b.-j 1 -*—*-■ U jUi* 4 -jU *J^± 

L_! Iff iUdl!, 1;^ ,UjJ 1 -^* *Jj ^ wCj Ai*i ^vijl 
- - ' j ^ v- Z_ 

-i , 11 —j iL~* -£.J‘ 4,2 -l 1 - jiL .^- Li ^I^I 1 <Jr Jlz 

^ « .J -J J ^ -r - J 

,^i Ui U.j ufij \^\J M Jbilj J.21 ^ tUiiU 

J| L«.J — J.Ju; J ^.i;, jr^-i . i fcj-^ 1 .-* 

w L'^j> -■ i ■ v ' ■* w 



U\ 4-J-f 

- ur“ 

^ ^-iiu *-iL- 

L--* ^ ^ 

,b,^l I.U.- 

U! 

^ J iU^ij jjiil *}V*4 

4-2 , 1 kl.^4.. 

ji V* 


1 - fc 

iij ^ j^.i 

[f. (j2a] 

^ r^V J ^ 

* ‘ 

.• J—^ — ■' | tr'« 

jjr* 1 i- 
U 

Hi-It Jj^l 


lii J1 iJj-j Ijyb^l 

JL_U1 21 

J 4J 

i -■ ■* 

Ui ^ 

M' tf»y- J* wLtj ^31 ^ 


(**- - t: ^ 

} jf ^ 


» -» <-*-!-? Jijtj AjUv 
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,1 J1 ij-i £^ji ^ t* J ' V T ^J 


V*> ^ ]J 


i -i ‘H 1 ipAd &• J^r * ^ 'a—* Cl —* ‘ r,— ^ 

t-aUil — ^ wl=i ;-(/ lj*Si ijr^j 

i. tl£L' *■ - - * ii—* j Jji. jll nt* 

x .'. , r _, jL.s- I j-aj'j 1 “ 4 -^ 

^Li 11 ^ u l, !> 'V-r*' i^-* ^ 1—1 ’ ' >-s 

Ij> L. AJLi i*JLx~* JS* tjltiil J ,'h^ 1 J_jl- C^A« \t>\ [i. 62i] 

jJUaH i^£s?U^j Ua! 1 . V 

^-. Jj ^ „ T ^-^-. j - l _L-_- ~ ^jiiJ 1 1 Ailill h+JU-j L***Lfil lj 

ta-iJI 'if i--'j ^ w-^“ fV ^‘^'j V'j ^ 

jL-j.* <jUi .1 tj>M ^ uv" iv 1 ■ Uj - 1c ^ ^ z??j r 

u f> "i A^U' W <4*= lJ- ' '“^ J 13 -? ^ 4^* 

g'-<. : J 3 ^;Lfi j3J' JjjW ^ ^f aj! JA w-J Til 

^ j a^U 'Lis Ll 31 LU Jl‘ iw 1 -* k—^-ia Jjh- 1 ** 

jWb [f. 63n] [ J ^J 5 ' A r * ^ *' lT"* 

,Ti ^ . <r i iJj™- 1 A-I ^ ^iiL '. - * . . j U1 ’-*!j 

J Jkj nr* Ji^i V ^ ^ -'^ &• 

.v | aJ j L*fcjj ^—s ^—* *■-- j""i Wj u 1 ■ " 7* ~'' lJ?^— • 

3 aL! 1 *U- a l j *<-4- jr- w^ U 1 . 


1 MB. W jl -*Vii 5 1 think ht tncjins ns I hjive printed, but the writini; 

uE hr.wzji in very irte^nhir in thin MS. 

4 Hns thii iHsen influonced hy t.ha French Li de peur que . . , no 11 ? 

It Qi.Tnr^ agnill on E^'l> ; !^ nud f- S3 wi ^‘■^ - Brw ^ niHndctuf. 

J T J\ ti'OLild bo ^tMHl cliisoic^ 05age 4 bill. I do not thiikk fet occur- in thin 

ffrttiry. 
a MB. 



AJ.I SABA AXD THE EOIITV' THIEVES 


SIT 


_ ~ j jUi Uj li UlU . J C -l '> * 'i, aj .'ja—^ t K*i J - 1 |J—ssj 

" >U_ ‘ -* ' r '-i * ■■*■.' 

J, LlJJjlji. yjUlal' "-= ^ Wrr 1 ;J ! f“' J 

c_jLt*.j£ k -~—^ 1^**- *-jH u^-*; mW* 

JJt 




u/* tlflj ^ W’ tr^L 1 *!/ ^ ^ 4 

jiiJ [f. 63i] uli ij^' -‘ tj*} |*r' sJt i^3 

^Xij -jJJj ji-J c r- ^—•' '-v. 1 ^ ***>}* f: 

IjjAo 'i 1 — u—±- "LaJ 1, J*ft» '-*•* ^y : ' ' i "** u '' 1 ' 

^ J UU ut-j 1 -* W^-iJ 

L=^i..'' uli izjiUf^ 'j—'* 1 £>^j o'V'L" 

^ i ^ 4«*irij uli ^jUaJL- 

^ j s au j. jijdi ^ “*>■ o*j — VXj 

j._^’j ji_i ^ L * V'- t* - ^ 

AjLj; 1_ __ J ^ U)i *U«2' ^1*” illb S' S« 


LlO-jj'j *JT*- uT 




J - 


= ii t ;.i 


j,U1 'J, ^ ^Ul n' 1, ^ *-^“*^J V™'’*' w*^ 3 - ^ 

w , J j L 


JwiJ 


i, Juli lj l j~+=~ J'^ 1 J ^ H j** } ] V C £ - 64 *0 
' r . (_jb ^ *;* * J* ^ t*—4 ii>^ ^ ^-W 1 

r Ai-j ^ vr* r^' iUiil - J ' ^ ''' Ll “' 

Jii; x „,^ \j JUj uy-Sr L. MjV* J 1 ^ ^ 

1J 'yU, r li r -r Ww mM' ^- l ^ ^ ^ 

■lsjw-i 1 , 4p; ur* ^ jl ^' 

I a a in MS, Ii it for £fl' «fcr ? * h "“ to * tfind4B “^ ^ wrtt * 

the At hoi ttfWr tbs ui*/‘ 

» So in MS' fo r *ii=-s \. 




A LI 1JABA ASTI THE FOBTT THIEVES 




1 .Ar ■ ^ J i \ * Jf L r I 1 ■k-Jili 1 - - jL' Lw l 


3 i_J #y J |JIjfi _1_3_-, *■ fc M - L-i ! ^1— ■ 'k— ^ 4 Jl,' *-•-> a3 

ft ‘ m l_>4 l , JUi 1 'ij\ \j\ ^L*!' ^'r 

J V ,J —^ [t. i #J1 L*J w-. 

jj *jkjU tj ka-iji ’a_s ^ *iai j j, [J 

-jj| JJ1 i_-iU JL«Jj 2*Jl jUaA-1 Jjl! 

*4* ^’WV' lif* J J‘T! ■ , 's jL ' 

3 Hr4^» Jl; 4£-*UiU)l cL' .H LlX! j ai i—i - 1 

-* r ~ O , - ^ ^ I 

cr* '■’* — J ' u => J^** 1 ^ 

I . - " V-'o Sj* v w*iw- J.J, <!Aa!' J-ij ''l l> l* 

Lj«fc!t CL-Jiii Ui J-llt J^j J Jl L,U^ J 

-i u ^ 'i jm uy i ^ au Aii uuw> 

“ j,' 1 - _‘ ■■ ■ *&■ hA-vJ j'j s ft tf&f] liUj Jjiiull 

u^U-J( jjtj 4*^1 w-— ■ ^ ^ fc l£i31^; 

. ■ '' _r_ £**0ksrl <*_ ■ > " , ■ i-^%^ 


^-*1 A-jJ iJ-J 1 -JjA-. '-^ ^J.- J ,‘ ;lJ 

^ ^ — '£ ^ -' ^ kj-yi iUS 

ua J j ^ ~ J 4 *j^j 

IfcL: Ljjf^* jjlJl j*t]l 

1 J— 5 y J'j 'uL‘ Jji ^lij yjl tj;j..* ^r_yJl J L^;. 

41*^ L fc | * ^ ■ >_r >X ' & i:W „i fi ■ ' ^ 

J*_i' liL* ^5**^’ ^5^ [t 5*1 y\ * uJv : j*-. ^lii 

4-^3-' k^s- i ; 1^ 4uj ' o ^jE'l ^JJ^j y 

3 So in ilS, lor^jU^J, 


1 



AT.T liAiiA AVn Tilt: FORTY THTWYES 


U9 


L+ii LiL?-^ aIL-L 

^ J* JV .’ ^ w J* U 1 ol t \j U *1 tzJti ^Li 


1 Uii Ji JMii JU J 

~y ——' o LL-'i^lj J'yjl ifi-Iae* is -j J ai i_j1jJl J., 

J - LJj-^ Juj 3. I^al' ^ J}\ ^£**1 V JUi 


I* 


t jkL 


* lXt>J lui i 


i Ufa* 

t. 


j'i U, 


-Ul 


j ^ ^ j^~ Li t ■ i Tj . i Lc u 


CB4 -*** [f. C6a] <^jU 1 iwili J±lj jJut*. «_kj j_j .1 

^—* LJb^ U^lj ,'. ^ uZe=?j i|! J Li 

<J’/''* i—=jji—*31 fji|!l 4 JJI 

L T'* i Ujj ~-a!V CCi»J bfs»* oi; 3j U*^ ^ i 1, [ _ ;; Laj 1 tjt 

C^' *- Jj 1 <UI ( *UoJ 

i—t 1 iJ*—^*f 1—^-3 (i’jJ 1 ^1 U/-1 l-J'ljdlt. Ju JuJl 

u*^ ] W IfeU 

L’^ii il! '> J-* «w-*^i luU -jJlj 

,^U_L. J j£1Ij U!lj J*4J! ^ li-iij U 

l—. ^ ^UjUjCdl ultli U>* [f. 66i] ^. t-, 11 


(j|j *!LJ *»-jj U*i j**Jl U*i '■t—±1 (j Lf iirl 

r* 1 £>=' «_ ■' Ifj ^ U 

ts—jK L*f*j A i l >.»>i i <L*jL^-j ulXi L 1 dJ *i^]L*, 

g jui j^i t-Li^i J ^Ji jq, jui ul!l 

tT 4f" ^ J' V 1 U1 

s Jj Lhifi k1 \11haL liaa likLiluci lltee, f 1-iM ? ” or fc *Whnt U 

kluml I flee, whiit dost thoo bnog! w 
* IIS. . 

Jiu!k lOltlr 
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1 ^ ^ W'L’ j1 ***} Wh* \£jLz 

a_*La u*J irb^t i^l=r' L*l JW J1 

^ ■ rl f ^ ^ ■ , i ^^ " 1 i 

^ 1U i^JUj U:a^ [f. 67*0 


'J 4^ ^ J -’ J -^* I _r*- • 


-=■ «jK ci 1 ^ - a 4 4 !j /^ 


-J 


.yi 


k _j 1 i*j1 3 XTjs+jL »3_* ^-4' -i ^r 1 ^ d*^V ^j 1 ^' 

-Lyt-j ijjJW *U J 4 ^JuiA« ^*“'i 

iUill ^Ul! J 11 wiji S U^* *1* 

—“J jJ ^L-JUj 3 'i* l _J 1 — ! - ;,J " 1 ' ^ m y J 1 ^ 

JuU J]Ls- 3 ACjJ ^ A;A^ ^j* 

a 3 J . * jJJl W J A ctf^ 1 'rA [ f - 67i ] ,' 1 ^ 1 

^J 1 AUjl—Cj *_ilj|jjl J^-” U J i^r* ij As^li 

«-J!~ ** J’ "TjjJ^jft "S- 1 (J —=!> 


*-LJ l_J ‘4 JUj 




- tLj 


ii>^ ■ “ •—*■• *6* <J W t-- “ L5-- " 1 J" 

-^Jl 3 i^y—£ j,Lj+ ^A^fi ■ ■Jlj J iJ 

a] WiIl^U ^3 - '_: j! 4- 1 *-* “'A^' 

er* u? tfj-s^j ^ ^ J“ J' *“* (J w^V^l 4 ^ 

1 ^ —-J J j 4J^ 

J -^1 ■ ^ [f. OSn] - - ^ 1 J—^ Jfjl/ ! i-^*Jsj ^ ^t-C’i 

J _ - ^r—^ J 1 (— — 1^1 1 ^J*' .-^^3 ‘ ^~^~ ^ * — l'^>- •» 


J tliLj j ^LJwi ^4'' ■ 4 4 z J“^ ^ 1 * i r'-- ' k_j2i 

JJ\j-- / .» tJ=^ljJ A*l' ^ i A-i > - i -a Tj ,!^jJL*I i 




^ -X*! 1 ; 


J - 


=U^Jl 

*f J • L_r 
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' 7 * -J i n * ^131 _jljLj 

<J, -1 4 —<-» j j W-i o ii j^Jr x*u]' 

* ■ ■"——a ij'jtl iii Ji-j •—ijXi ^-l 1 , Jj3o J -J J1 

lj' ■ U-*-L‘ 1 —aj J-i-‘ Jins-. i— j . tJ - ' „ 

■* >■ h h ^ _r 

-ia JU, 3ju [I, ss£] J LL^ aJLs z&jl il dj^] 

*■—■* U JUi lL^s^* > r —* J Lp 1 4JH lI/hU* 

l—f—■ '■ ^3 ^JLii J_0 j j'^—■ U y±l*i.31 rB 

l'— -■ * T “ 

1 ^ 5 —— z ~j i— J* ■ 1 ■'» ^gi S. ii 

v -^ -' *Lii J ^ v» J l' v^lr l_^1 

L^ 1 W J& Jf* J- 131 - *-i 

^iJU' 2f JL» Jj-jttj All! ^ «j4J 

1 (JL*!'. ^ ,1 ciLLJl. ^W1 ur* ^ J£ J U. *-i 

1*5 Lii sJ _■_- w^-u^Lj 

i^L^U^J 1 , r , 31 *i U \t 09a] b aUI, 3 4 I 

-j—: k 3 ^—*-• ti£k -a-^. ^ ^-. ^-‘^Lk 1 ^ 

Jus U/i wi, AilUf* 1 ' *=*£.! U Uli lLitf Vjhjj 

*,■ 1_L^ A _ ■ ■-=' dj ^— ■ -> 1 1 — 1 tf! J-* i— 

ill i'0 > _i, jL ii—-■*■ « ^y:; L* JtjISj * fj 

I - - 1 .Ti l -J 1 ~ ^ L,( .H- l 1 

tlil.jl Aii*r 2 J* J-j-VL*^ 1 ,f-^ J -^“" ^ **~f*Zf Lf=rlr±tj 


' MS- jti! U 

“ Eviilonllv m~— "to (.ifapnw, or t ,rnv ’ ,Ie Ilcie "- with": iiut 
I can find tluil maul (up tn Spirit ™1)*, 1% l3 " "to Firing, j,i ¥ | JMri? , 
IH-oonreL*’ TFiu word occurs clatiwFiclVr in this story, if, (kit, 7f.ta H mlr, anil 
irafc. tJn ft «sM mid 80*< it is “s«t ™ < l** «“» 'iwnpani mm’s seU 
for (J)", like thia 5tb stem fu Dm- 
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aJI ^-jj' L=rM 

^ j ■ . j - ■ - ■ w 

U- w-^ii£ L ^J' ^ hJw; * I*j31> 4 J, IgilcL ^L*£ 

A^-Ij i J J jt* [f. fiy£] ^ ■■ nil yi; L*i ju 

U 1 ' >J: JjjlSj ’«—wiliAJ ^,L‘i 

.,_-_ ! 1 ^ ^ r ! >■■ " ■ .' ■ ^ A , ■* J J fejfer* ' ' ■■ * l *^* ^ ■ '*' » " . <-' * P *-' - * 

^ UM sjb EwrLJt *-\5 rr ^jJ\ ^ dJGj 

■A-_-ta_? i^ i + J ^ ■* .-*-'■ * ■ ■ 1 L r^-x_i>- ^ % uip J U! ^ ^ J' 

4jl_sx^ 4^ Ldi LaA--P Ju**5P- aJ ji\ Jj=^' o 

J jL-ij ^,. j'u_i UJ Jk^t* *tJL]1 L*1 ,u^ Jut 

JLtfLi w'A-tj ; l J -=JL i fc*Ul Jiij *i ; JU H j Jj 1 


_ fc *_siU]i «* *dX-X= Ii Li ] 4 jL^_* 4] ki--!Ui 

^ w ■ L- j «■ a J 

u*u^- J. 1 E+n j^i !** *^1 v&* j li ^i 

jj JA^l* ^,-pL w™>- Aj^l i_*t A 4 2A^>- [t 70tf] 

A.-.--A 1 L_j l!vw, "“ ^ < ‘*' j-'S ■* A Jl^- L J-- j ^ . »,■ Jd.li 


U Jjr* lIL^ t^-jLaSi 4^1J1 jL^KUcL L 1 J 1 J 4 Ijk* 



i^cL i-= ^ L* 1 '*-’ ^ * 


^ U1 JL>. Jl=j U1 ,*3UiJl 31 U 

jjI j.-w -dll <djli it jp&±2 Jy^Uil J &-J \ 1 ^ 

1 — igl^^r L j*- ij j ^ ■ j.> l^ I*. ^L^jj 

i L^ 1 ' O gy^ij! A.1J J b L-jj^ 3fj 

L [[f, 70 fiJ *J j " ^ * - —' » 4^*^; ^j. 4 c 'ijAj ^LiK ^ n 

j,LJlJ1 ' JU k ^- 1 'm JA--J lli'J l^ -.h - k o 


1 TJiLS ?-3ttrai£WTJiniLr>- form occmr^ twice, kre uml on f, 71^; I hurts 
Lticr^furti ffilc iX>tflj>tUwl to retain it. I*: it tni!ELcncef3 hy n^t^nw ? 




ALl: KARA \SU THE FORTY TUEEV'Es 


Jl* 
»o 


- ^ «r* tP tP cr* 

vJ* L-r^' w 1 ' JtJ 4 J&-)' ,j-J1 *4 ill-L*, J1 fj^i; 

CT“* ‘S’^ 1 ^'j 1 Jfci! 4Wj Aini Ai 1 . L*j Ljj^. 

b fXfcJ 1 j* *=£! 4 ] ^JL 5 , ^ 

r" L -4 J ji * W £* lL *it -^4^ - U-i 4ii5. iwl, Ui- 

L "" ; -' ^J 1 i -i- , -'“ L*ii ki-j_=jl+ J* l&J, Myj aI ■ ■■ -■ ^ 

O','-t-i, ^yiLaJI, ^,U| b*| - - i . -^ „ 1 

[£. Hit] -i-^—* J tfAsy (SjU* 4X-JS J *Ji!( j^tL 
u €r^ 1 Lr^ ULi ^r«j* VU j_OJ 

C“Ul l/r-^V J*V *—'**■ c.'-' ULs 1 Ujl ^1 4j>Jju Uj 

—-(iiJb J Jjj JiHl* ^41 ^ 'U^.11 ^.w. klSJ J , y n i, ; aj 

t=J ' r ^- ^ ' L “" _ l£^ J ip tr*^j 

4 *<r^' c * '~ : v s -t-"-^ 1 Uj* i '-CJ' -jU* iuU ^lc, ^jLujjt 

dt**]ri -i J r ^ji 

^yL-^b 1, LZjj-d^ i-^L ij .ul , - 

J ■.-*-* '*-^ ^U^V* 0“UJ Jjldl *_X_i 

tfiur^*r 6 - IJ i f - 7I *I ^ ijb ; rf y pr 1 

*** J - Uii 1j!L )j tl£lJ ^ JjjtuJl 

I^”U" ; iyjl J 1 AJ Jj Ijjiijj *j£iJ l/ l*A u^- |JjQj 

lj* ^U-lL* ' — ss;Ulj»LisIij Aij 1 j- 

‘'"“ "**~J , ^^~■*^‘ *U 4"' ijT' 'U* | _j^ 

.jL^ J'- J' Jo— 1 ,* Iji^j — Ui ii_jU J 4_i^ 

JUs^ 1 Ji J ■ Ail ^Joi L*. ^Jls f 

Lb JU LfJ3U xl jb'l iij 1 ! wi-i- cuU *jl ^-Ul 
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. if [ IL 7 ^ 'j J r I * ^ £££■ k—• s f L= ^- 1 ^ 

£^r\j>* JJL? i 2 -r*r* lay ^' !< --aj 

^ JV •-' *W— ‘ L-*»' J-"> J/*' M W j 

Ji o j^ 1 l - i - i =-' 

jj>-^ *JoT LijLh ii-f y**^ ^r* «W *U1 

,L»! Uli l^j i' 1 ijlaJdl >■— * jtljJ'j 

T,, - * data! '•' ■, 'A7» ~ « ^ ! ' ■ J . i * A I ^ |^-t- 1 i ■ *■ t ^ ^ 1 A * J ' 

AA.Zi^t <i — t— 

r J^ 1 ' ijij* tr^* (&r'^ 

^^11) j-1 ^ J6 U LJ. *y» y.1 [£. 7241 c * ** L* ^ 

■i±^- ^ A Jj- ii L# i -UJ ^ ^l=i- ^h* -*£ i hX*J J * 1 * *-£ ^ 

JrfJ' J. -L./ 1 _- J»',. ^ rV 1 > C 1 -"' J r’-' 

wil] J * j.jl £ ^-7 ^U J ^|. lu ? *&j-d ' li - ■ "'■! 

r A . * 

. -1 -I' *_!_-J i*jLI=-jj! lJ%T JkJ*~ *1 '-1 ^■^^-5’ ^ 4j 

'.Ua-jJI l-ijl *J JUU 11,ULi uLilJJ 1-fetlili ^ 

J r Uajl1j^ i (^Sj U* Jbil'j cjLj. 

^ -- 1 . T—' JJU 4—i^ % j +5J 1 ' ^ '-. 

^ ^ |jj f J |i '- 3 ^ yjl 1 -■ 

^ jl^ill t^U cMfM [f. 7^] k^,\ 

^ i-i AjU^ 1 Jjsj S *Ja£ ^r* 1 'if* lta r* *J ^= C T'* 
^UsiSl Jw 1 - i^i' * ^ J*-=j ^jJ 

^Jtwbll - - jl uLC^ Jr ^ ] £ J* ^U*4S^1 1i|J AS^i^i 


1 I ca]iutjl find tlii.1 form lutywhcre, ()iit, it, t]h|([innitly lift.^ iii«> meaning' 
of l\ jjt in /.<i,», [L 34lJu. J(, M ff. 
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1 - s V," - '* J *^ 1 ,' i,'Uts; l i. ,1^, 

tj.i. 1,1.1 ^ jSJIjjLarf^l 

- 1 ^ 3 ^ w-r^V- *-> *^**?Cj u^» - 7 

“i^d J -’j^-' >Ai ^ ^ ■“*- l■’•! 

h ^ iy-i yjH I-a . j^l j j* 

.jtffc* P «*] 

W ^ ^ U'.s-I tP i JL» i } b.Lrf-t 

£** i—L*S t JUfJ* lU^J]! ijn! 1 i_s Joi J ,_-_„l- 

>• u-^s J^U-V' vsy~n J* CL'J^ Ui, 

U.Jmj ji!i m.-'i iUJ1. .Lilt &£j\j U.J* jL 1( Ji^i. 1 =U. U jj 

■» ■ J ■*> ■ jr v H ■ •'■f > j - f 

--—; i_? j-j;^* ■ . » ■ ■ ■* 1 1 ^ i^*£ji ■^Ls' 1 * i-u 'j 1 . \ 

■ / 't/ -* W rf+* \ZJ Jr J 

wydi-*, 1 ' ^ jj£^ c ,'« jd- *1»- 1 n wi.ij 

^ r U' J^U- tr 1 i *1a- ^ LLJ. ujU-j. J, L-* 

[f. 74*] V ^ dt ^ ILJl 

4 ^ is L’ -1 J ■ f -+- 1 J-i*: 4iuS T ^ - ij. ! - —id^ii 4 s^t-a 

j_iL»Jl p 1 ^>1* L2 I?- ^-—l 1 ^Uj 1 

p-Ci UsJ c£i J Ui 

^ ^-jj| U *H& Ijit^UiS 

L*1 ^ ' ^ 1 l^'\ ^ ^11 L-. 1 *.^:i l^' 1 , 1 *j 4 -;■■ 1 

l±Jj: ^L; t_- 1^-=-=^ rr~ri ^ * *-' LfJlij 

(jfi^yi Ijjf „'!£j JjsX^Jii 

^J. 1 ! > J.*^!' 1 . Ijiiii '^-d- 1 l|ilff ^l 1 1-i **3 

[f. 74A] Wj^i* X^*il 


1 Tf. hi frmM mn yiktil* in Sjtirt?, |>. .T4. 
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J ajjUs-j ajj5 *tHTj &}/* M s£h 

JuJ’» Ai'jjJ'j J '■—*VSV '■4^' i ^ s * 1 ' 

i , • «a! v - ! y jS ► L_j L»s 3 AS" *A*< 1 ,J-^- 4*i^Ei ''p i *^ 1 

^P* Avi ^’U 1 J '—*' 

Anxij i '* J^- 1 lt '* 1 w’ 5 ;* 3 ^' i — '* 

iCj'jj i *^jj ^jJj jWIM U"“T i "' Jk * 

JU* j <U1 LiJ Ju,U ^ Jj'j JJJ' J, Wi J' 

jjL, LfjU^ [f Tflrt] UJ'L ^ W J*-»> ‘^V 1 

^A*; J'j ^-*- i fk*! 1 r^ 1 W J ‘ 

^Ai i jlS-i 1 -'^' Jj*‘ *-^ aS ij' l/ 1 ' 

Jr J! i iw *u u/j u Ji jwt ^ J t&e ^ 

jlL= J_|. i**,***^! A-ir JLjLj &=?' J-6 1 J*J -Ai <^J— 

' 1 > L aUS. ii Jl5j yS <\ 4-aiiJ' L ^L‘* *!Lt ^j-u^-Ij 

J JI—S4 tiXjjia - At L Jjj-Jl J-S 1 Jjl '^- J ' a IX-. « j> Jr 

'i»l fjJ' Jjp' --^ ’-» "-T’^, 1 V ^ i‘ lr> , " H * 

t r pjf*' 1 .viss-' l—j ^ I^i-' «*1 J'^-it (•jrJ J—i L Jjjjla 

^,, +/.H [f. 7S&] ; JJs Jh- i iLiLJ ! ii* o i!^Li- l i i._Li 

i^iJ 1 Jh_s-< «—+-j l- « *L t x y£— i 1 ! *aL»j Li— i Li Li-i 1 t—5<u bi 

j! Jli, I Li LSI ii, Uik* a -! 1 jk*^ 

* 1 l- - ,l - 1 ^ L— ♦ I |_^* itallrrL-> ^*1 i J 1 i-ii 1 ., r^ 1 

iajS\ -"J 1 i=-"7 y-r^ V lJT*' 4 - *^T* J*^ 1 ’ 

J ^ ir 1 ^! iJ ImwjI j—iH jo^c 

j.. m r ^Ar ; eJ1 J-JJ J Is** ^>3 L ^.-*-'^ 

1 So Lq >SS, ^Cir if JJ , wbbh cvcicurL aL=;o oil fT, H^i And 0^J, 
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... 1—*i tlCj Jjtel L* ,^-sJ AilX*- JjJj -'A-^ it Li. 

ijjJdl i J JLs. JjJl £jLi/^A 31 r 3t£il 1 jjs Jj\ _11 

,_4 JUi# [f. 76*] Aj/in j ^ ^ iL*ilJh 

U. ^3 31 o-la-i U j£l J* 1 . L jL 

,X «_!'.J Li ;Ji-j] 1 3' LiJi L> JlSi u ^ ^Jl .} Li 

K-t Jfc_T * Lr W *■ ~ L-* 

JS Jj ^U1 JjJ- Jj. ^JLfir LUo«iia jjG 1 j,C* J 

l _ *J j ijf^rJ-T t L= l Lj <i - ''. ,ji= w l l^ JjJLj.-* lii 

Jj ,1 L*J _*/l - ' ~ — L^l 1 j*-: 1 ' **j *i L*1 >Jj 

yjl v’ij ■—c' 1, —^ ^ '' 3 L j4r' *• 

l_J «'■»-<. ■ Jr *jU J^-jJl *i d - ^«jl lii 

J JUj Ji l 4^ 

yjl 11 mi ''—^-« ^J^si. * 1 > *i * I; ■ 76 i] i 1 ^-^ ^ ^ »« ■ > * ^i-* ^— 1 ' 

J,Lt» ■! y j', , ' j1, itf* &$£ '■** .^•'*~ l 

jik* c ;- L_ L? ^ aH C 1 ' 

,j j— 1 ; *■■ ^^fLi «Lj 1 J Wr* 1—* J—=r'j 

j I_ > _ j ^ J ' JU C ' ■ Lj J — j£- |i . l 1J l > 

1_.• ^iU **£ LlX*L- '' fcJiwI; ^-1 ^ l _XL_i u"^ 1 " J ^ *4**^ 

X-J-i \lS~“ '^ s ~ '■ ' A < j *'i ^ 

J ^ JJ3 1_J yJJl A) JUi AJ1 >^1 Jt^A 

f jj tlCjJl 3 u JXJ *U1 JJ)Lj iii 1 J J l _j^-'^ i - 

ijj ^jAi ^j 1 jXji [i 77*] ^X**! ^ C X. 

^pU.-, .. ^ill al JXJ) iXLf _ij»iSl ^*£^*<1 L X : 

> MS, 3j . 

* s™ note l «l p- AYA tu (Kent* it low linn< abuvs. 
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A LI KARA AJiJJ Tilt KOUTY THIEVES 


J j> tjUi L4 ^ Jjl bj 1 jl Jl JU, t 

-—'■ ■ _r' A 1 - ■ J A ™ > - ' * ■ ■ y 1 ■? 1 * A 

^ JjliAJ Jjfijl '—*-V ir^ 8 ^ ''j^s 

jS^S, r Ul\ ^ v^' ^ 4£U. wjUuJ! 

l-iei (J *sj/i JUj L.'j jb+. J.U 

*J^4 ^ jiii L-a^UI JL* ^UiU ^UJl 

^4J1 ,1_ddi *«,’# . j*i4j L-^iiv.1 iLte *x=i-1 

j ,L—-j < 3 a*i [t, 77 VJ ij —j* L_f " ■ ,- ■■* 

^1 Jl 4jl_?-»* 4 j jLs? 1 . aj w-Lti '-*£ Jjiij ,JL+j i-cLi-i 

^ J IJ ; «-"j» J L,-*f V VV J J l l^ 1 

i'-~’ i£T* **•“■—*»- Ai 3 jj5j J6 

l^-J ^ AJ- Lsl4*!M «_l*jj jLs yujll ,-b'-J 1^?* ■ 4 ~s* 

^ iUU Al JUii J>*i1 o. 4-#,^ J* U 4M 4Li r \i 

w> sli' jiti i»l J—ftb ^ ^ ibJ 1 ljk* 

isuCJl j'_aj yW jdJl 4~ j j 1 . «_Jtl J j* lilt? 

- ■• - - l + 1 j^UiJ ^k!'- 4 J* 0 J ^g^»"T * 

cm ^L-j [£. 7$W] 4jLlj ij'ij J j-L-pLj* -J 1 
.L«Lz jJu= As JU“i W ■■-i-i —'\ . ?Ur L i fc l£)l 

■ *»*■ K J J 1 ^ “A 


A. JAi |4 A^b J**^ *b-i-i ijzk* 

l '-< 3j r' ^r* J-4' /jb ;1 -y^* 

JS u, U 9/ A ^ J£ U \»Jt& *±\ 31 yL U J, 

H-i-all j!Ls cb-. 4*^' .,ri ls^v«U bi "LejI ib-j— A/ 

^ J ■*■ . j t ” 1 / v 1 ^ CJ 


1 Mam* 4 i|>tHirenrty a ratdi of only a few [utiv^ li^i^th runuing 
through a thrift ". On tfirWa, -ct^t hcu iln H»ey, JWHi//ii/t/, 

PJ)l 3 Si f. 
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^*->5 L fvr'L* hs—M ^ J_f 1«»L Jf UT 

t . " , I- V Ol J JLhi ■, " 1 ■ ■ I ■ m L+. ^ , r m * A-. ^ - ' 

l_| , m t r-.j l_^ _ - 1 K ' *■ * * ~ 1 * - , T.J JL* 1 -2- \ i~ - ' ^ J Ll .M 

c _.. JJ2 J ^,X J [1.78i] jjlJ U>i. J ujlij cfii 

iia J ^ 3U Ji 3 Ij 


>1 ^ 

l-= J 

.1 JUW11 _ * 


■*■-■■ ~**~ * ■ _vj * 

rfl J l “ - 

!a= J~*i Z,LJ! 


* | i * -'r 

, -r J - 


<i_r 1 *,' 1 JL^ C7.^ j-^A^ i— ' 

J ■ w V J J ' 

...lUJ 1 


_,, Mi' Mj 

1 

11 J 

J^'i_ 


A» —.-3 1 I A* Li— 

/ y - 

j* jj 'l-ai Ail j,u' m/J f ^-*’i w* Jf 

Cj^J •*/*' ^J-Vr -‘/■ l *T~ M' J‘—T? 1 o 

_*Jm- ♦i—i"-' *1 J^-' |*>Aif - i T—V ► ,'« 1 1 r*'—< 

J_f JjsJ L-U, J-i*l ^ Jf *JUU J^j [f. 79a] Ijbrl 
J&Jlj JM 1 Cr — '- m ;± M i-i-fj M= 
JLJ. C j*l *u — ,—*« «.-■ t A-. AjUJ 1 i/4c 
j^vJl l,J«ail; jXs^lL; !*«£.'. V ji' —jU /—/__■ y.j 

js-fill w-.'Jl <Ulisr* ^Pk* ^ ^ 

UU Li^ ^_f MM Jr/ M W ul, 

1__ Ci" 1 ^ '«j i'«—• w«'J' lJ J^T/i ' . 

—* Jf J — tj /' f?* h_r^ '•asjj 


1 6fl in MS, firi- - L . -. . S - - 
* MS. l^JU. 
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Uii SJ [f, 7 <Jfr] o--i! ^ 

'j—fJj * 4 '' *J A,* 1 ^ tjiiljij a.*Hj 'jjj. '•' Jj aj IL-l. 

'■J— *■ -! Aj .'^’ **,'•' ^ pf*#*'* 'j^ 1 * 

— - J ffi ^ Cj —* CJlSjt ^ 

J • L** It- 4 " “ LsJ |* Aj ^ L»' tf' Lj 1 ^s- ,1.^. 1 ^,*LE } ts ,. 1 

'•—? J^UJl «Jl ijL» ? UJj WH^g,<- jUj 

A'W'j ^ U |'| <tu ; JLi 


liL^-v 


*- - r i 


^ * i'ij i 1 aJ l***-? Li*. 1 <i1Li jj b Li>'. j j jL.1 h ■ ^ -i j'i 4i L-i 1 

j 1 j—il -t J 1 JJ1 OjjjL 1 ■. -. ^ : ii 

*r*rf u u ^ * : ‘ [f> son] 

^ ' l , r t ? -+ J " *-bs ^- . • fcL * aJ JLw i^jL*S*i 

[*— ** a 11 '— 5 s^*' J 1 ^ Jj JUi ^ Jt^b ^Jx 

e* J>‘ J 4 -* *S jUi iioj l_«- Jxt S J'Jf ^;1 jl JIJ 
CU*--! 1 *J' ' J'— f 'LL;: >-S—+Lt h - f j, . n ijj. 

i 1 ^ 4 ^ J ‘—»^-*-' JwS “ l ' J ' u.|b™b b»U L^Uj A-JJ 

*Vi cj - * ^r liJ ~ *bs lis iLsi^ u»d Uii i,^|. 

J ^ ^ *i jW! iU Ji J-^‘j J. (j* j 
wyJb [f. eoi] ajUj w,bsfJ t>rjb ^ j 11U. jU aUI 
r^=* 1 j l ** ^ j 'yAi u 1 ji 

ij (lijl li ^Lsf^l <_» '***i^'i Uli 

(^ **1^ «— ? ajIj w-, 

^ ^‘ LJ ? il -M *Ls!' i-su 

L.' 1 ^ L ^—*-*■ iL-r 1 ^' iiXij ^Ls Ijjlsj-U 

r AaJ Jj ^.-3- Ij r KU 'i* L-*^ juzjiU W wLil jJl, 
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3KI 


*>-^T Jtj* JLs. i^rW' L *-r^ J*J 

1^1 ^ . ' f * * ~ 1 ■iVi-S | I A L*vuft_. A.' iiiL ^ 1 ■ " * I) .-A , ^ 

**! I ■ 2 l^f21 Js l!>J j a* j ^ *h m ~j i^5“* * , IjIUaI 1 1 1, j-i 

A' -ii ii-—« Aj^ 1 Jl-t iliJj Aud jh U iJ jlLi 1 [i. a hi] ^^ 

jfcai. jw ; u jis <4 c w a&l ju. 




^ W 


I jl J "J !._■■'fc—J 1 ^— Wt- *■ "" ijj L U L«J fcw^-’W^ LtaT 

J a Lp |*AA li » 1 _ rl 1 ' i | *^‘. -- - . , 5 J 1 .Mrtl ' 

Jj Ji^ ij ■ Af Jw i^ -i- ■■ 1 * JJ 3 *^ J ^. L „-•“■£. ■-*— -— W 

j*j ^W* 1 *4 uJ* f 1 ^ ^ 

^.jUi ^v 1 ^' JiL* “A^= J*jt- 

^ *0^ hr^ 

J ijJ L* (- l:'l*!I 1 iL:Lk^- L] Jlij [t S1 £ J 1 

, _-. ; . ^ JLJA JJI Ai J\ f£s*~-\, W It 

a ^ a ,_*t j*bai <J jui £*,i 

31 L_l_« 3 U Uu uww-j \aJj L*Ji jJi 


JA1. 

HS j 


y -H? 


ijfc« 




L 


li'J *fV 1 t/V 


^L-A 1 C l' j*—’ v/ *—0 sA' kAj 

a r ., jUkit J_| AiiiX+l' Jt^lJj jL=ctJ! (_jLj ^**J 

iir « lAt Jj&J ^IS ^31 lili-iSt ■ « k^-iSI ijk- *j>1y 

^ -' i ‘- *‘j| .'Xw^ ^JL^* tLt ' l - jj L u J jjfo 1 J lislS tt <_ ■ ♦ J 

- J * i_«—i »’- iJ A*-'* [f* 8 Saj -m.j>£j 'i 

^ . .t l J r idjj yjl A4J- 1 itjlk ikj j-33 Jj 

- MS. JJ1 - 

* Sw in MS. I* it iarftinatfak or mUJtt wo rend fflmJ/luiT 
I S« i» 
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A-i, Uls l *l£sj ^ l—A JJuJ ^ £«1X-*U 

yk+- ! yj. 

A*.-* f “-n J LaJ ^ 4^£jJ * * 


-U»f J JS ^|L- ^ JU aoJ 4^1 Jku.1 u 


K. 

jL- 4 jLll 4 li.' H 

w* " *-/ 


UjmJ 


U- 


-jj r J 5 j 


"' i |U» . 4J 


SiT* iA -*' <1 “ : li.^^ 1 "^ 1 J'j 1 ^=-“ ! ^ ^Aii' 

( j_l—X jjyJ—i—S' 'vt! 1 A**- 1 ^ *-' 1 *l g ^ w •> r ^»' 1 

CC^ c J*^[L 824j 'jl-^'J *L^ AjSj J —j'xi- J^^L.i 

1?* ^cir* (X '-t 1 *x J 'yis- ). x . ‘ ^,<* lx s~-- - -'' _‘lj '. - 

_J—A* Uj iSj 1 ^ 1 JJX jl jU #j 'a-_-xJ A^ 1 U ^ 

W> U J r ’Arfb JXii 3 B,Ui 

,—*' uJ—"• lii'i L* Uj fby*' bt' ^ li* JLUr*j ij-As 
'—~" i -'—^ L ^ iL=^y^-j jlfJljjfli Ur 1 4)1^ 

l*li < 4 *£; 4 -^ a -? UHj J&Jl* r u».S 

Li ,-i7 ^L-i ^*1W1 ‘* L -n‘-^ ^5^=^ L-p i*jJ' , , 

*A”J LiiU ^ '—4“- 

J *| ll l 1 ^ ^ ' L^r'^ 4J ^ £f r SiiflQ l-*- 2 — 

• 4 1 1 ^ I ~ jlj —ii) J-=r - J J>j' 

jji 1, fc-JjK+i' J &*JL!1 ij-s JJLi- J^=. juLjc 

4^^ J«c *i lS^ 4*^ 

^ ^ j> ! L* 1 ! i^i- , + '■ AA ^jJL; '^s-i-waJ 

lJ-C .— Z-£* ' W# -u ^ * .1^ - ~ 4 jLs;*^ 

3 fn SjIjj'ttj, p. J-BI, rf ! Wri 1 wr^iyfdA - " ht K.-fc Sjim 3 re-. ht: (lischanz^l 
hmi’\ IViiy hiL-r SKlmEwiuit similar, hut not ihe §AJHo s tljD 

tCirf-pcn.3 stem, 

H MS. . 

H Of. n. ii oa p, 34IL 
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o ^ Jki™3 ^P- - '-' A r^ " f Jl_S wi. 3 , J A 1 

UasT 1 ^,’* jt—N-L jj ,>_ » L JkjUU **_*1 Jiimi 

JLJ *J AiLir" cjliji hLjaJ! J*n~ju, ^t*J\ 

Jyti Ji ^J: 1 . J—i ,^_J U 1 J- ^--V m-\ [f, 831] 

IA ■; _ 1 * W :. l£ J JU«_ 1 ^ - . , 1 A u> ( A_i.1 |1_'' a _ j ^£.2 1 

•—**/*■*} ■ ' M *^' J — i ^ !a v; f**= J a~ " i jl 

—l»!i-*Jl ijii i—■— +i ^—- ^,1—itl -ii 1 

a-UJI L,| Ls- w . i^Cj Lfj li witjj 31 ^L; 

'—Li --i-Ct 1 ^-——'} Jj-z ^-rr' */?** i-f"b ^ 

i_~ pi _! 1 1 i ' j in i 1 p SL ' i! -ijj 

J '. 1 j J 1 h!/ L ^-*^3^- I *«J*lrJ ^__3 fcbkA^ ! * „ k*J LT Jtii. 1 ' A *‘ ^ 

•lljk^L L—* *—j'a-j'l-j -^Li!^ *J^*?*^ Qf„-B i^Jj ju_t_r 

.U-k ' Jkj liiij.j ji*^ 1 -_-->1 ^ l_* . A 1 - S Ji. ■■ /ill A3v 1 . 

i‘ 44^ Air^ J—=r •ij-* 1 ' ^ 4 ^** c.'W*' 

„U] ^ir ^ J4O ^JL" 1 - 

P a _.,._. _ ^ > J: JUi .’^-ii] 1 ' jJla JjUUI Xtl *_■ ljpill 

^ ^ t ui ^ *uj« c^4 jlaU 

'. 1-W ^■-1- ,1 ki ^—■ 

., - J plu ^l ^L: £=^" a *H ^ j—i f Lill o^lj, 

r «^. [L a-i£i] Lvi- ^.1 ^i-v'L- Uj JjjU 

1 A|ijw^ntJy to lie mewf pii^^iTne i ek.-c p. Win. ■riA . 

We » no lit hay “lie wjlh knockcKl nut. 1 ". 
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^CJ u L* J*ili d UUi 

^.Ls-t .-LJJlajI a.-Lj ^- 

4" 1 Ju^i iJs^ 1-* i. T Lfcj&Xj *Juw^" ]L*J L** 

i— j:i J bJ -J ! ' J m.. -Jjjfcjl, *i3b 

- ^j 1 h j— ,n ' fjjU-j J j W JjjJJ 1 ! 

*^J*- * LL—^ 4J V ^— r * J V.^' Jbj i Jjj S« ^JL= 

^ ^ UiUil UU/j jdl i PJ Jt ^ Ju li* ^ ^ 

*—f >A—j' ^|U LtAf ijJ'bj [f. 8jfl] ^^x 1 ! 

jx <Jj lL*1Lx 3* w Ui bu c-^J1 lifc.-Hj i #j a>^0% 

ui ^J3Jj L^-wTl 4 _jU 1 Jl*- Jil J jUll t^jJjjl 

lA-fr Ju> !_jL* ^*Aj dLjL-l 4 it MJ^-ln 

J1 jU j A_y. JjL ^ As 1 "1 liji CjUlS J 
^j\j t >* 1 —j-f J‘—*» J—*— n : -*J i-'lsr 1 ' 

Jl ^ Wi^li ,W1 r u^jl ^j. lUl fU J 

I ^|J *£— jL_ 4( I ^ v ■ ■> 

(J J *■ ••"" ill L-* ^ B5-BQ yjjj ilL*X ^ llXjnii ■ - .■!■■ - 

J —j 1 ^ i-J * -A? 'l^j jUj ^ . 0 Hh Ti- j - -t 1 

Wj *Lti ^Jx U-i j ■■ ■ S 'l^i-L* J^r*»flll L* ^5^ * i-^-" *' 

, •._!—. li i_-Ll: l ! L-j . L i^- ^ 'i^J A_sa- 1 U ^i ‘ ^ l+J ", j 

fcjj * ■■ ; -V' <J ,*^* J 

^ ^ »uLll h- ? /^ 1 ' ll r^* /jy 

Ur“~ *# ' L * l j- &l ^ ,! ^ LJV^ -J&L'iU 

3 Seou>«olbqinil for i ^k>- . 

* So in MS, - ^UjJU, 
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3C5 


j, L * J- k? J r* f '** ^ 

*A-J. ! i-s J*--' *** i^T* .* 

U -J\ 1 A-i J VyUj tr*-? 1 ' 'jU J \—* [i 8fiff] 

. l | - _. -'tj . Tjii l J** 1 , i^w'o Uf • Uf-' 1 Aj'ji! 1 ! -i*£s- 

^ ^ J* ^i) **' r*:* > IJ ' o^- 

^.- „ n, ^ i U^w.» *a-g^V Uj_j UftlUi .j'**/*" -»' 

J lj T^V *r^ JS ,^“’+ ir ' ^ tv'"^ 

jjl A-jij i_>-^ cf^^J V' 1 -*-" U 3 ^' ^ l ‘ 

._*_ JUJ1 ji— »jU*u puj Avun i*<Li 

. , L |JJa> J L*J' L—i 1 ' l*- ■**? 

l*ii AjyfcJl A- -*r [f- 86i] 3 ji* lsA* ^ J " 1 

( ij L JI , 1 - -•-Ji T ^ U“**“ l * “ “***T ‘tV } *?■ 

v jr =* <h* .IsJ IsjU i'ljUj J^C ^ ^ 

■t .1 ■- fr M> i Jii- Jrf* UU SjUJ'j •''*■*'■' iiU- 1-3 jS 

J—?-j '■ J ' J —' J^,* tr^j '^ m *' jJ V l '*^ jE "’ 
l~ t ■■-- - l^-- , fc=~£j—*' uW' ,X ~ t '4~' 

31 l|J Ui AS£jJ' »i* wi ^ J-iAJ **rf' J' 

^,xt «Ll, jl^JI - >u * 
Ui [E 87*] ^— *r* ~V jyU j' V^* 

JW s^jl^' jj J i^=r' J J 1 u u ^ 

t la5j ^ '^* 

.j ^=£ 3 w^PTj r>' ujsLi' t—* 

^-jjuJ'. j*' ^ ^ r^' 1 

JL,- ^,Uj ZJI\ iii j U ^J J J-^ c^Ij 
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A LI JiAHA ASH THE FORTY TH1EVX3 


3fifi 


wir^ 1 J-*s‘ J »— ^Jil j 

^UyJ 1 - 'wVV+J \j ^|L^1!L ^i 'l 1 ^!' C .: |l -^*i l - ,+Jji^ 1 ' 

,^-^J J; —' iL ^ 1 ' ^ I ' 1 Ai j'AZ J* ^'yLvb 

UjiL bLi sub^li U>oL* 1 f ^ Jl *j Li 
^ ULi >- —:■' jjUal'i ^ ialjr [1 m] Lu 

#Jj1 iJiw_i Lb i^uJ 1 iLiU ^ L**J4 jj ^.L+i 1 

ja* - ^ J^r ^ JS, 

3j aU^. U jsLii L»*i- Jl uw Ui J 

JtX^L i^P J'l J Ij. Jo U Ji diji "U 1 Jwb &jl *!b 

jLi-^J,l J^jLj ^L‘ ^ ^ Lfj^i ^J1 

JL*—^- 1 JjLJ ajIjJ Jalft! Jsi-4, j>J <dJl Jii*li 

i LjiUI py-5 JM ^ ^ *111 ^ j> 

[f.Sfia] -fi^A JUJI JuJl ii.1 ^ .1^1 i^U 

AA— — — ^-“-*1 u L^jb-J ■ A — * ^ib A.; Liil b*l - ^ n ' 1 , i _ < A - 

Jl.jM J^J fljfaJ! U~* ^U31 4ij , HjJ 

'-* ‘aCajj a-s^c ^JL*J 0 ,1 Jf>-1 .iiJLfi’ J, 
J^-lJL- .uii . — . A Ju t_£L' ^jLfi bb j _ J _L= e£i\j b*A liL^l 
'waj ^-. fi, ^ ' 'Hr*- 1 \J fjie Jb Uj 

* ' ■ T "j! l '—-=1-1 -b '■- ' ij- 1 AiUi'i AP-jj »m Ju^j. .1 1 <* ,1 

'.Jaj U— «j aLU* i^ril Uj'a ,UyJl ilyb l ^ jl | . iab" jJ isgL# 

r"= '■“* r~' e'X^'^Jw *4 

fi.flSlSl jJjjilj yijji, 

J—j'i ^j-*.. ^) 1 Lb : i-Jjf-U 

3o i<s MS, for 4’A> I j for 4 and prefixed Syrian «. 
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ri_' T "■• ^l' U^-Vi .*■ ~ 1 ~y H ij L?-^Ai 

J „-' Ax.' *J *«1' l Jjjl 

I.I. ^ wJ. ^Jl J Jl 

^ Aj 1 _**J iA. Vt. S —L^- 1 ^- ^ * b..^., 1 Jt ^ t^l bj b iX—2. 'J I -, ~ — -J 

Ui. J Ub£i ^ JJS 1 ^ b r u , JU, Ji J^U juUSI 

v .*■ i_2: w j 1 k_,™ 1 -w f ' r w * j 

U j Uii . wUui .(oi Jjl*P 1 jj « iV ^ -U^ 1 

J — ■ ^ -• i ■■ ■ J i 

J-Jll . -■ 4Uzz*- _J 1 l*|jLr* Lw #« o ’ - 1 AX! bj-ii ^ 1 

L^Ui J J^, j^Uii r U J^-Yb jOJ! J Uli 

JUjJl _* W-J ^1= Jui J Lli [f, Btta] 

J*3l ^ Uii * JU J^ 4^UI ^ J 


iii ^ j*yi h/\ j=u\j Uj uf 

JU j ^v 131 ^ r^ 

bb JU Uj^Jl Jl ^ J Jl JWI 

jJ H«rl ■■. l -J..l 1 S JhjS *L^Jr-wP J 4 1 - jjJ- 11 Ja t * ^ ^ 

kJV^-i iJ * " -" - aH 1 Amx] -I * - U * ■ J Us^Tfb ^ J - ■ > iuT 

^ W-->' r * *Uil ** -j 

i^ji_# *w i ij—i 1 . • h-w-fA^:^ JL^-wbi-*-" Uj J 'ljJ *L Uj|i 
iil *3 iiUaJlj lb siiib^U [i. B^s*] 

JU 1 * 1 L«i^jJkA*- ^1. 1 ^^“'"“ r b J 1 

*^x f jS^ ij'J^- b iiUrl JUl' 1 U! iil Jjiij 

♦ J-^ J' ^ ' L ’ 

U-j j J 1 ^Lrjb 


1 So in MS- for JbjjJ , 

“ / 

1 So in ftLS, for . 

J + h For il moment J+ 1 
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BUS 


j, ji z\ il£*> ijr* ■^' E '^;: '■* 

bjk—i 4J b^-t 1 L. J'hii.* 1 ' -i sJUJUj l^L: tC-—■■ 

jlU t ’y ' Li — ■* ' ■'■ ' > * 1 -*^ 1 ™Vj -*A 1 

-J^J 1 ! J_s lJi_S —!jJ' Li-a." .U' —'j'j. *sr*i la—O, 

j -■ -* J i 

^ [f Mu] ^ tr* ^ ^ *-“■* 

i j ^iujJ 1 , /sir U,U eiH-j i*£ *i-sl 

£ J SK >■ J- ’ J ^ 

r Li l^j'£ Ltf l*-J d li' 

U 0 u j-^’ ■ 4 J “ ^ ^ih 

j-Ul L^jJ W Li Ijiij 'j^N 1 1 ^ 1 ^ 1j jpTr f t " L ^/ 1 N_' ' '■ 

^r^T^r*- '^-j L r^ Jt 

Lii y^jJI ^ <J Uiu -LJ1 t W lA ^ ^r- U 
*Jjk. —■ lj-Jl ^ ij L* L^A-LsU \j* 

Li^i '-.' a_^sJI ^ '-^r*^ 1, ^Jf-' 

.., I**;, . S-J 1 J *sjW [f- & 06 ] J> ^ ^ AJ 

> J I J J . i • ■ 


,^J1 iiU 3j JU1 Ui j 

■Jj l. j*.U«» 

^*4^ *u1 

J 

>[:A J '.^tU 

-*■ + J 

1 !■* r -+-V-' ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

j 

~ J 

L*—t a ” 1 i » J * -1 L ~ ' * ■ 

1, ' '-" -* ' J 

*T^ 

^ jua? 

J'j-Wj - 

jjfll W 

«,y j u 

j — 1 

-^-'- _-■ 

Ji3J J^, w'w 

r rJP 

H— U !^l>il 


'~~,i J-=rr' ^ 4-iV “ Jjij .A* ^ 

^ [f. ®u] j' g>!1 iiT* ^' LC '^; l *s lit 

1 iki mpliEad in Tike MS. ; th& fi-ra-L vom-el h ™lloquiEiI ; ^#ii'™, 

j fhrtiiL 

1 MS. JjU. 
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3 an 


jUl J ^ IrUA bA^ 

j/ v Sf J - 

l"Js- .._-A~--i *j' -i-! 1 lisr^ L« i ^ •_;—*-ii 

J L+jl '**!«;^-J,4a!1 ^ w^'u.- L tlLj 1 j± ^.yji 

o_*J='-. ItJklj uj!bi -i . r . y^)li k£-i,2i' ,1 

t ’ -J ■ «T > ■» 

■ XL. j*2 dj: 1 . ^r 1 si—i—*U *i-—. J-®' 

J»^ i^-^' ^r* *>' l -< J** sJ 

<itf-Rlt ki—Jj *." —*' Ji ki-JiT ,.» >J t« 5^-* jj'i-" w'j 

*& W -* ~ -n -* >w> W- 

jdl>L- JjM gu U J&\ v ^2' l^Ui 4 ^ 

W^. ^Jj\ Jl* >J [f. Sli] U, j£*i\ s-‘W' 

Jl '"--^ J Jl J. JteJ, JUtJ JoA ^^il 1 

*_dl (Ma* UJj ~_JJ il J wWlJ! uj 

.. -}1* **1 u-£fa?LJ, JLs-J 1 ... j-Jli 

-V ^ W- , ■ J I ^ ^ *- 

JA k. *" - — 11 '.-J- m ■ - L* ^ , m2 ^ 4W1 - '_' - AjT-- ! j Az 1 —\ <4—^i.-J 

1*5 j* J" "=* _^> ■* * ^ 

, ^WJ! -J w-wA J 1 J -VJ1 Ml, 4*S»I' 

V M w | * (*_ 


=£ 


■* “* ■ wm * 




-J;. 


*-■ Uij J 1 


* t u 

- u.' 1 t _j- 


^Ul ^jaSjjU! 

^ ■ -/ 

IjC*, -aLJli ^L' ^ [ f - ^ ^ ut fcij 


-JF W ' 


tjj'U 

J " 1 - • IT: — 

l- JU. *JJl i->. .^-J.- w. 


L. J| ki-wLA^ U J 


I I 


•J’. .V : Ii^ kl ki-*J^ , 

^k, ' 

si^ UUil kiL^U U Ua- bUjI 


r« ^ 


J -L i* LrffcJ *-> L* 1 Ah 'uii ■■■- JCJ^ ' L-l h^--v ' r i ^ ^ ’■ 1 
'J 1 ^ -kiU L _jld -‘M 1 J** ^ 


! S4i in the MS. r but I cannot fiiul this form any^i htirr. 
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aJ » ' «£** w~i» Lpjl' T-L. J4 IfUftEJ -ji -■ 

1 J|, I t ■ - -.- . 1 w . .»■* - ’ ViiLj *'ti ^^s: 1 

Ls~Ji >’• [f- «*] ^ ^ r- *j 

<vLsr' »--♦ ASUjJ Vr—^ J *'* i_T^ ^ 

JE^ 1) -J c.' 1 ^ -J ' V* 5 '”*^ “Vj ^2f" 

UcjI-j 41r -« J -= s -' ; -^' 

jjjj <j-j-gr* *r~* *~ir ^'-“ w^ L ' V'j “* J '"V** 

*J£^ |j-* ur* ^rV- J >* J “-'" 

Jjjj u* J ^ ^ uii 


; * (i 


o * h S 




u. 


u 


Jj;i, — *>** *<■? 




,L=£' 


UJLfB ^ ^w#U ^ ^ ^ f ‘ 


1 ■“ TlirjV remained ■ftettt,” For p in Syrian Araik, Rpe Oe^rn^, 
[ 1 , I,lii. and //rirfjWTiuw, under Unfrcn. ‘ Hartmimil given fciNinr iMlli damM 
ill Svriau fnrms h but dtm?\ ilh Egyptian. For Egyptian flee 3pnn, under 
J ; WQimvn, £? fT. S S]j]tta r f,?r«wr rj-io r ft, pp. 3?2M H. but in 

Ejrvptiau the framstruction ia different, the Mclj&et being eaprewfid by 

ii fiD jjfa. For Algeria* Bauaerfer, JhVfiDtanuiir ■ Alger, 

HJ&7), ix fls* gives l j& v “ tle Lfc n ®* R <m furent ” Bnl t1ie 

original harm *m £ . Thi* was apparently recognised first by Stumine* 

who ha 3 4 L Nhuri mote on an pettiwrecice in his rrK*M«rf* ikfrtp|cA^i, V -n- 
ulso T Jim itwn^rs pp- -Tb b and imlex, p. '"*37+ umler 


!i X“ ami j . The ibrtn Ij omuS several times in tliu Oallliiftd 
1 ^ 

MS. of the Ambitia «V^Mi - h §ee r for euimplE. in my print of tie Story 
nf the Ftshemmu arid the ttinna " t p. Uh 1«* hne, ■ — 1 


oofrum also in Zfmfaa t hpo Dory, SvpfMmtnt* 
•iceUk U> have quilt graspwl it-H meanii]|^. 


MS. 


Jr 


, bat Dory doe* not 
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Li**£ J ^ JJ& i - 

> 1 ~ ■> j > 






^ «. r Jtz>- ^ L * ■ ~-Hk. !■ ? v— 4.' L* 1 .Ci W- 4, lj>- , iJ — ■ 1 J ^2- 4 

It^r -■ w j W - “ W" J' ^ 

*iiL* 1 ^j i .*-= ^ _!^ J1 i —ti 

k * fc J *— ^ ^ ^ 

-*JL- 4 \'r J r =L ^'^sr 71 Jl= ji'4 'ojJu! L+i 

J/* 2 ' i'-Hi J ~-'iJir' **•* %,-M 2 ' ur* 

, .UJI J k>. k\Ji > jL4, *4 4X i 

.lJj _-, .Jtb w ‘,AiL. -< 1 j4j IfUUa 'XUf i'Laiub b iU 

5 JU Ait '. 

r«- 

JS [L 9Si] jjl uJbdJt t— »b 

jJ c _. J* U 1*1. U-* j£ l- l» UibL* jujU, ~=4i 

^*ili ^-*U -4 aja *Lstj J~Jb *JJ1 -W UJ Ail bb 

_ yrL* AjL.' _4* Ajj], . -*i=LiJ _W' .-■ L iJj 

t J - w : J “ J i—' " L “'^ 

hM. j_iSl 31 j**' JJI ij^. *U*1 J^j 'J'4 
k^J 1 ijU ^ jj* ^SpjIj J*—ii\i A*A\ ^ jJ ^SJl 
,'Jj 1 ! Jsl^rH jJa&- ^ F t* 4 LJJ! J.NJ? 4™* O w Ui^- U S 

jl ^J- *JA—J Jl 1 'ta! \)hm Ur 1 jJ** ^ *"' 

jJUj iJjCij -r* I— ^r*-' Ljfj ss^=— L—! ^ 

Cf- Jlfi cr >-r^/ t2l jrr !J ' '■■“ J V L * * 

UL- ^iCi ifi. IU. 4X1 Alii b J 

^ jtUI dfVt| -ii= .-* XJJ 1 ii* J JS Idle 

I*ilf >lj ^ 4aJ ^ 4/1J' 

*rr- ; V ■V r*V V J^ ^ !ir^ 

CX^>=S <*u > ^ Ji ^'j M W- 

^ut 4X1 w-s’ ^ b. 

AUt 1 __ :Jll JAS .^b o b* -i' 1 . *Aii-* *bU-.* t^Xl! .bp- 
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jJo !b^, £ - - ^ 1 '*~ i 

, ^ 1 Ji-jj-i ji*—7j jP? 1 ^ 

jLL ^ —v*' 1 ' l,- p jL ' 1 1 p* '*-~^* ij' C^* 

J1 ij# Jssjj &U- IeU t_iiy W* ^Tj ±!j* 

U _c,a; - *i* i-yi' _-' 

I „ J* l A£]l J -is-.l, JsuU U —Jsj ,‘JU Isr 1 U 

-* , — J ■ -# J w J" *■ ki W 

SJ tisljy Jl_*j H. ^JL; ^ ts-Jlii ^v 1 

^ —^'•••^' l ijj-* (Jj l j~~' '-t~ j ‘ 1 t! ^ cjLp^ —v 1 ”^ 

LlC -Cr— *-' s_r^ j" tv—~^ ^:L '' , ' 

J infill ^ JjCrL 1 . L* ^-SLuuJj l^fc» Lpi^ lw< ^ 1 rf*' 
" - Jj ^ '|; 1^, I ■ ■ ’ Li Li '■■ .J, L » .J-*J L > J t T — ' 'J i->i* 1 "■ — •♦ 

^-■-~V j r UJl Jllj-fi* ^>*' [f 9&0 fM' U* 


il J^Ci JfcsJ Li AjiUU U~J 


Ul i'j fij. 


1 — 

-- -* 


„ -I I . £ 

'-s' Jf 


U1 .Jtt 


a* 


J', Li J 1 ! l_C!j ^ * ■i-L-' -*— : J lj l.' 0 -' t_f/'* 1 ' 

_j.j ^ ^iC^Ju U ^-ii- J/'j Ir^-t ljJ ^ 


ttr j -^- —~ ^y 1 - v 

j j Lj^ ^yt 


i j. 


<r , o'' jj^'-’ 


I ,- 

«1 J, 
> 




I 5 


^ w* 1 ' > ^ >-j 


^jh' ^ 3 J o'* J 

JS J,b J [I. SJoi] -j / 1 LJL- Jls 


j 


—o?U- jl J'jmJ' '^JL: --^-j AJJ 

4j ,j~4j J 1 Li~e1 u' J 1 Sj'jfl' '** ‘H>*** 


r 'j£l Ijd w>. 


jL 


1 Colloquial for 4J -1- Sj»TO. p> 4U. 
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[ jst& —' l ^Of Ci ^* J 

Ji” J J Mi-. '- — ; <a f^j Li "i/ 1 ' 

«J S^£^. k£—JjH ^s- 1 ^ Si j^-" 1 ^ir 

—MiC' C^U'Jl , jLiil J r s T 1 '^' J-^- 1 ' -^i' '^'* J! .V -I-' ^ " S " * ~ 
',L. JjOj J*i jJ; Jlaf-j d-jJ SUail ^ -‘Ai; «u]> 

, 1 ^ 'v.. 1 S ." i , _ i _ i ,_z ' 

** J - ^r. JJ w ^ -- ^ ' ' 

«Uwi.' ' * l — Ljw J A-t! ' k -_ +J - ** 1 jj *T * t*J*' 

Uj uAl-JI W > jLal j' P- 9^1 *-• 

J* 1 las* iJjit ’'V^ 1 ^1* l*=-^U 'h/& j*J ^i 1 ^' *5 *** 
*3 jA «_. 1 V ."-aSi' v- 1 ^' —^-''j^ 1 ^' 

, i j « ■ . A. > i- ' ,1 * - - » 1 j *1^' i~J'. li'nV 1 

'T'^r kiT —— Ji t 0 . „ k* 

Ji»*J' '* .JCS^l v‘U ii* t 1 ' j J*J 

■ ''■— , ■ r ~- ' ft , ^ ^ *”*■*“"“ ■■■ ■ - ,' Lfc 7 P " 1 . f^ 1 

fc-ii j*— =-y — ■ '*——J' w _/*-? j^-' '■** c*' 1 

i—l*J1 ^Ulr t ,^Jl ^ Ujy* : -^F' 

■1^ * =- —<: — r <- LJ.'o (—fl/ '—~ , 'j (*Ji i** ■**: — 

^'UL: ^-yl 1 If. 9flt] '-iJ li-'yrr^ 1 :' ^ ^ r 

^.' _ 1 'iu '» jUjJ Jl J Uyi- £~z *tt' l '^—' 

vil j^ilj JM V ~ v - l -^' UlS^l- 

JL1 ^ U h-\j 3 'J x, ty> ^ 


1 |hi/y give* from &>. L t 1 1 i'ir r .»^ ;L ^ 11 Jituf*! »'f . Hut I nurnot 

tirnl ttnywhcm. 

a MR. iy\ , 

1 CaUa|uiiil, “ -.LiinB, n f.-n ." Spiff. nrtHer *'i . 

1 MS, * 
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:■ \ti\ ; J* *?rr ^ - u ^ 

_j ^ L-Ci 'J oJ'i _>oJ' -M 0 -* 

7 Us ,1 1. .jJiaJJI _s X>' l 3-^I '■^**-' 1 v" 

■ *■ “ > 


U0i J 


Xj L>- ,-i du ,W •_fUi^- bb , J-= bJ-S ^T* r I- lj 


_L l 


J 

l— u JLJ, jUiill ^ Mj A t&r ~ 

j- uJl 1!' ii* A r* — *-"AJ uT* ' — ~* 

,1^1 . M.l-*Jj ^ [*■ ft7 «] r*^' ^ 


ii w i. ■•; 

— pj' ■ ■— --- 

J 1 -*■ 


_i U. ,; 


j^h 


/ 4 * * 


— 

i> ^ 1 i» ^-* ¥ *^3 ^ 

2 jjj U_0 ^ JJl- i_t‘ I l : ^ ^ 

'■ .11 >1 !..= 4J A*s'j L'jii 1 ** J'^-jl 1 ' *'f* ^ 

ilil a^ ^jl' *—’ - l JJT fH J o-' 1 ' -v^ r^* 

t U * A*J* jJ ^ ,Li*-b J-A 

a*/ ^ d—H 1 - u ^" j l -£ fi “ 

^1 wjU ^ *felt -Jj-J' [tali] 'jAjj W ^r*jt ^ 

ljUi jr"- 1 J - ; ' 

*1 A.-'J ^ ^ J£ U U' *V> ^ U '-M 

i jjJJI J_iw> UiU! ^ V 1 ^ ^ isr* lji 

i - JLj, ■ - ■■• l '-i A*i> (i— i ^* J ‘** “—k, ^ u" 3- 
.J-^1 ^ “^1? J — L - r - ' *" \uT^3 “■*' 

^ nJ tkii..__j-J 1 jw,t 1 <j '+ ^-' lj 

U ,j J ^,11 lj J-V^' ~^ - 1 J l,jk ^' 

Up' "jLE 1 . ki i-^*~ 1 '* ^ ^ 

I J Pp - J I ' 

l Sit in MS., d. 1 ™ p- JMW, H. I. 
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*,_. W. ,U JjJl [f. 98a] 

w- *— J " i 

'is asU^ J—i 'Lvj' L=ni b __^Jb 

,Ut i_r_ Ct-ft .Lii\ j^sm > V' U -A V' 

wjULcl 1 ' i ■ #_J’ ■■ J 1 1 J * *— 1 >* 

jjL, ^ j)j ^.Ci J-i ^ ilfil W, 
J JjpT 4lij J^U J 4J 1 . U* *£?' ^-i^ 1 J'^rV 

^ L ^ 

iL* -*, L Jui ■ c-iaS' 4 — ■ " 'hJ — — v^'j *'“^ 1, 

tjl l*Um iU-PJU J —V —-* ! *™H 1 J*V. c-' 1 UiT^ 

JJu .UJi J—i 1 L_4^_L? .-j -'-j-* JtiTf-»8i] 

.Jr .' ^ '■ lAJA+^ -—J—' Aji-'f *_-# 

.>> y + - «--y j ’ " j j 

.. LJ JaJ ,1_=4J! s— _i bw j^'. ,L£1' ^liUd' 

^ •■ -*■* -■ L hL ■ , i - B.i- fc i w-Sf L ^-*"“- # ^ ^ V 

^A\ t w-LjjJl *_.liil ^iUA 

L_ > ■■ ■ - *- - J ■* -* 

jii. ^yi, LiJ\ 


x >,i 


_lut . —J 1 1—^T “ * I -vfc. 1 -' J . —‘ 

> v ■ -, V J W J ^ 


J Jjfl 

J 

/ 


^ J Jl*J J J jU 1 J1j-1j J^J 1 

^ ^., jL*-!? J ^—J jA c-^' t-* jLi “j A As 
jJj-ij j^-iik;. [f. Mo] Jjjfij W c -Uj' Jj'i* o .'^'- 1 
J, ^jj JLj—J 1^—«-—■'_* tj**' JAJ ^Lij j-ih- ' c 


■r 'A—' ■ ‘ 


_j UU -U' jjjj o. .ui 


un 


j'1^31 yj— u —5-J) 4sj-jl' A-^r'j 

B -*^r— b ^'Aj 1 ^ ^ 




o 


jy. 


1 M H. ^Jt2i o—i "(j - ut "'Mob 1 ' tin niJilfi.- nothin'.'. 
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37 li 


—*<' l j AjU-s]' AJ .4 “ Ai, 

J 1 ^l-r, -uai to*, _=JU Jju j_* 

uj 4£i j« g i^i 

r'^ l* *-*-» l- ^LJ l J ^ ^ % *Uai 2. 

-Vf^: h 4 —^ JQ ^ jj -j >■ , - jVi* h [f. asi *] 

a r-^ ^ l- J*# Jb j 

C“J -j -'“^J 1 k —'j—>- ^iL^J -~^jy ■— hj*™ M 

^ -j^l 1 v'V -j 4"^' Ij -'“V b *4™J 

h *^*r ^ tr^ ^ /*—■ -j y* 1 -' -* Jj' % jJ — 

j ^ V-» 2, 1 «JU — ^ *> r± h M J>\j h r~ 

^ -* 'J J ^ b -j = «J*iU 2j 

AitX*. -—-'—■*—* =LiA iAii ^jj' I jjis-jUsttj ^.LJl 

■i—*-i'— -*-4'- —^jl~i Jt-aJt l«tL*si. 1^.,, i jW- J_f A? ,!.,. 
^4=®--^ 14 —Mai* 1 ^ aJi [i mo,] 

j^Jm j ~*jx k_ — jija\ 

Jljiilj ^,'J' ^ . 1 W' Jj, H-.i-., ^U-L*. 

ys _iiL_^b j*? ^uuLf ^ust, ^>4* 

4-* jj ij^. _!( ji4i u,Kj ^ju 1 ^-. 

^41 4 -^ ^-4' LJuir ^_ui ,u*x. ^jj&\ ;lJ bj£ 

&-as .jjJt 4;>_ij. M .^ii 1 ^ 

V- V W ^ J- W ■ 


^ ^ W* 


■ 4T* 


*11 .rll,.J 7 «,LjJ 


(jLS^il [l 1004] ^:L, Jl^z'JU jJU JUiCS^ 4*iU JUJL 

1 MH. jlj |, t>r w3iii?li I riin iTUitft liotliiFi". I cdnjoctm with 
rlfffidaiioRt 

* MS. J*, i^l. . 
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Ml 


J —V' h ** *• 

,i-L. tMMT .]£ Artsi 


* Jv m j^.' 1 *j* —*-^-i*-’ L A* 


. > ^ 


: ^ t Jf ■ Lr ,. m ^=. I* 


•jrr u* - 
qZA 

2 ; L- JL_±LUr^ J^U- ujjlj JjU J^ 1 -* 

.uJisfj u..^. ^ j-x* \$jj* ^~* u»j^' —y 1 ’ r^’ w ' 

Jwi J.« _ ,-^rUl •■ _i! J 

L *- r " -* W ' -* ■" ' 4L 

JiW yj* 1 i^ 1 *P X ^j'j V> 

LM J ** -ihu? * «%*j ' * mV* ,- fa ? r*L j “T—J 1 ^ S: ^ J 

1^, - V ■'J "■ ^ ^ “ ■* **<* ™ t* 1 W 

i_g ■ ■- _ *j~Jz "\r* J-* ^ [^ 




J 


Jr^ 3 J^j J—^ —'-*3 J^ 1 •**-; Js= ^ ^-' 

^Ls w j -jy'-j-' __ il : jjUu* M-£-' i^jj-r'j ^ijij +r *-—' 

>—je^ 1 ' ^j 1 . ,~MJ1 j^S JUlsit Jj^i- L _— - 1 ' 

jyb U IUIj iJUaJI ^ * ^Ut Jj«dl -^r ^=-'A 

J-i «^*i-> —ltj ^ - - ‘^ ' J— - 1 u*t-ij 

■ >-, . w . - o-y i ^.y ^ ~™ 

L^ylij [f, UUA] j)**Jlj i—St JjiljJj-fl u^ 1 -'* ^ 

* J-'^' J? 1 ^ i^* o’^v 1 h-^V 1 ^ 

[Ll ^— li ^*J L*-l J*ji£ Ai'lS- ^iLJ ^J^-'J- 


1 Sn in M^. for L-1^3 1 * - 
- ±$o (jl MS. for ■ 


1 So in MS, For j .} jj. 
- MS. ^JJJK 
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>j •**/ J 

:' <*« > 

J - I J ” 

^1. tSs R * 


t * 


-1 


ui ^ 


?J -il*Jl. JuiiJVj jjh-W'j j/*? J./®—L5' f -^ - 

,_-JS1 JU' -li*J „*-■ ywSlj j=^!j js-^j ' j j 

ja r> 4 a * 

•'-—-5^ ■— : * j —*—•' ^-*—" ^ '•J' 

1 j - iju i aIL^ J_sr jj'wiJ^i-ij [f- 

^-ijj jP L-y*i)T lift —* J J* J —' r^j 


fj w: 


UK 


1 • ' _v 


.1 L Ji. w. 


,U 


- J* Ul’jij 'J,W ^ iuM 1 Jji- 

I^U. oJ 1 -'U;'j '"' y> 4* ^r 5 - '-^ ur* —v*^ 


.J jjUr lw *r 


J 3, 


^ 'J*' 


J Jjiill lilis A*=~ Jas:* Ay' Ai*l 5ij >- bb c 1 ' 

jjll!' ip^j' l* Jjl 1 414- '^%/V' Jr 1 

J [I. in*i] »U- j^' ^*ir* ,L —i** 1 ' ^ 

AJj'. CjJdJ ttft-W- ^-aE/ yi-S-i'i 44 1 —^ "v" ^ 

bb jj* u. j*'. ^ l*^ r*' ^ ■ i ^ 1 - 

l |lt i f jl, ji 1 ji J JU* ; J Ay' tea, JL 

t*\J\ J 4Jji; A**' ^ 4 

Jjj |jj-*lij 4*^1? J !"'“■'* 

aJLj, ^ULJ 1 , yljj' aJ ,* 1 ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 


1 So in MS, for ^ , 
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3fci 


_/ **■ > _> ■ 


f 1 




1 - ' 


1 —bsfflb 


l_[f. AL-l'U-jJij .Ja' 1 £-1^ Ljrjlail g-Jf 1 —- 

AuliXf ijb ;* &:&£* , ki UJ 


| - ■ ■- r 1 - 

J ^ 

, Jz.' ^i ! « If] bi51 jj«« 4- L ' = W' +"—5 

,j .Ll- ja>-Ii •' *■ -■ - 1 1 l >A£i 4j ,^J' ^ 

_/ - j -* > ■ >- -j *-j j - ^ j 

^Ul Jjjm! 1 ^ « w^ ; Jf l_. V l* J-J ‘i 

__-■=-’ !-»' — ^Tj l -— -X 4**e^l* -j- 1 --Jydl 

Jfl Jf J iAir <UrJ* All >i. J jJb, JJUt ^ 

L_CJ^ iri’ J Jlii : - kJsUr AijU, jjiJJI „UU< 

• 'Sj a .^-2 Jl 1 a J * .v.j'i jj y** iuUj J b 

ijMjJf 1 J ILw '*■ ' J-j [f- ] OHfl J 4 iJ- ^_j£j j 


JjijJU iX *^LJ 1 


i * 


J& um, ^ 


‘js'Ij**' "J 

Ui JjJi I^L» IXs .IU tOij »_ t lii U« Jx- r> 

x+^z* Ju y l4 1 Jij'JjI —Lm bwj=?' ^ ^la 

* ^Xt! 1 ' 3 ij r . “■ ^ Lt* .uL*j=r! il— - i .-t Ai.- 

Uli Ub ^J'. fe.1 JJjUi 

ij L'Ji VucbJl Jjp^ Jtb Xa 

jjji . _i^ ^ j 

^ w- “ ■ W ->" W-^ -V * 

uL-Ctibl ^ Lb c-z t . p^s- >bf y^= 

[t 104,] ^ ^ J* 

tj l| —i J- ,J 1' 1 ««1 ^ * " - +£-' ^ -J** 

j- i' fbjST'l , ^r^i' L »Jj ^ ; 1 ~'~ - ■ ■ * ' fc r ]i^£]^ 

II J-Jl JJLi 1 cC-'^ ^ ^ 

] So ill -Mi?, tor xJxb . 
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ji US JV' - r ^ ^ ^ sr* ^ 

'■ , JTj i*~J1 - ^ 


tjUj J^ 1 ^ 
ja-b ^i 1 j—; 


il J>j® 1i* wV J^f 

ji’ .- iJ J JUI* l,——=*• * J~ 


Ja-jj Laj' ^ ULi CXi 3j 
* Jl, VJj’i' cjj ^ l '-* ““rl 1 — W ’ f^5 '—' 

k . I 


_.^ I. .J-la- r^-U — ■ 1 fcisj —= 3 —^r’j 


■V P* UH A] 

S^i vj\ dj' 


*JV, ** ^ ^ r* ^ *rlP ^ 

J ^ JU*>1 : -v*.- bU'j ^ — ' L *' 

'S'Z _Ci Uj^U | JU jAtj : ; c.-’ ““-~ J ' 

^ irs^ r“' 

^ uriJ' J^j!' '■*»>* c,—’-r^ '^ J ' ^“'5 V' l “^ J ~ 
'a—S' 1 «-*»- ^ 'jls j^UJl h ti’*' “* "' ' 

*-Ul [£. 105a] jjiJ Uli J-g -!^ J J -H 

n j_^, I4 jU' k=* u* - 1 '-1^ 1 

'J LiC--‘ aaju ^'vvJ 1 

J-;'j ■-' j *JjTJ V-^ ^ 

JJ,L', r - ' «r* 

.^1 li* ~~ u# ^ ^ 

’ X l y 

^jL!i Jai *l=j *tji - ;J '"“' ir* c~ W ' “"' ^ 

Ij JLj L. C ^'4 J-^ ^ .^=^—'!« 

Li 4JJ1 ^ ^ ^ r‘ ^ r-^ 

1 To be wmI , 1 TOpiwstSt 4iLiia-t 1 MS* t^yllii . 


L- 
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tsh Vl »J «y» fc-r *- 'P-A- 

LSail. ,'jjll I.LIII .1 I 1-<1 I .1 1 JOII, [r. loal 

^ J J -* I Jf -J J v 

^ ij , ,< J IJ ijLsS 4 Z^L-*Hj uytijluSlj 

> J «■ - » *A 1—^Vr— ' ^ A ■—■ ' uu .1 Lfc^«M*l Jh |^.— Si • 

J U£j ^ ..,£_r c''^-Z ** c^ a J L-C^ 1 

^ U^jU\ uJ£ U J ^ ^y 

AJ L+I 1 __j's-! , r i L ,L& T—-._ 1 —■ i jsl'sj" L*^.-:h ■» '-oUj 

W ■ Lr * 1 ^ ■* ■" | “ * * 1SJ 

An±j „;- r - J :v0 jl .LlL^'i JJU X? « t IfjLi 

^ 1 \fAx J£i L-*1 j_LJ! 

." s u -. ~ - L^if } ;>un M ui jjai „u> 

Lijji. J_■ ^'tS'’ ili,-'.' [f. lOSu] XXl^*j 

-IrV 1 &-* ^ cr* ur-^J 't-'-j j/?b 

uA^J ‘u!-^ W 3 ^ ^cr* # 

a^Ljul JJ J us-Jtf L-e-JLf, JlJl, jjb Lj 

y> 1 ^ 1 —L—* Jil j. . ■ . - L*b *w*Uj -JJ J 

JirU-Jl y&l y?, fJyi jy j’Jujj y-tili 

iwJtt yj JUj ^ Cjr J Lb J* \£j Ui 

^ yiiSv* t£f L—'l! Lt ililj ^ 

*_! fF, I UESi] yjb * i_^_3- ^ 

j_f j ua Lr. ui ^™] i ,U\ juLsH ju 

w w v * 1 “ ^ 

Ljk^ Ai iJjTJl ,^-j 'h^ J< i+AjJi J l^L'i 

j^r 


1 ai£ 3, jjy * 

a So ill MS- for ii^Ti ; colloquiil/ Main ar/aklin. riimmQfL 
jiub, i&ia 25 
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^ Jb*4' «,UH 1j* Ji» J 

._ ijj/j , ^ .. ^ .- -Ji <JA* L-iLii^,, L^j-, ^Uus- J 1 L'jlu'j 

4 i^jJ a*K 1 jl. _i J£j ^ U. ^M, l*> 

a!-“ J*s-> ^-- *Mj —*— iA - j—■ >-yr< a* —l.-- 

J^-ll J-*l > <»-!’ a— *»' *- ^ ^ a^ 1 a*-^ 1 

■ Q --* - l^j. -JL^j ,A *! 1 ,_* Ui 

J V r ■* ^1 ” Cr ^ J 

j ^' 1 1 1 j! * ‘■V^'h^W-l ^f- 1 ^ 71 ?] 

Ui Uju -I 1 >UwL—* a—j ' ■-> ;■■ * _ hJ l^ 1 _- I J 

l- i jLjm j ibj L^ibi*^ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ t* — 1 .?*** 

\J . V- \ j X^m J^_Z_ .. jLi' 5 ^ , 'j ■ X+i* ■■ - 1 iJiv . . f j .W i -' J 

j L-L b r Lt! *r, -■ fA— .% dill A*i Jy ^ —■* JJall LUiAriJ *-■ 

Jfij J^b i^bj\ J ^UpU ^,'i fcA J ^ 

*M\ ^j~* ^-Jj p-Jytl Ijlijj UjJ ^ V ‘ -V*^* 

■l-^a - jAj «_3j t_j£j.Xj - L- J W ^ J' ,'j -i_-> _j—i'* Ju 

jl ^al^jll '- iJ-> J^ W-i 

^jU, [f. 1074j jf4i SjsiA\ ^ijji 

L'U ^'- - i J ^ 'i^i Uij ,.—.■ «a-jyJ tal 1 

J ^rri lji '-r^ *^v J j ur-J*'* '—^—'it L ' fti L —* 

'i* ,_ - - -■ L» J»s^ i ]< 11 —j Jfi 1 — L-j ’i—j 

J u.,, Jj JWI1 lj-B Jl L-C^ 1 Uj 
Jy Ju W’^.i *ii } UiA ^-» 1 Jl -1 ^ jiv 3 ijL 

^«J '! 3 ♦La : 1 X_' ,—• * -^■*■■■. ’ t -%'j*li U 1 * j'X> l< 


1 So Ed $13. fur JsiL A *; colloquial j sol* trif/pntur, 3 MG, ji IDT*. 
* Mfl. wJUaj . 
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^ UL^_- 1 UJ iLUi Lfjyl 

w^J- ^ * 1 -*-^ LLl JuL~ r _* 1 Ja- 1 ^,1 

Jj [t lOftn LL' ULU^; UJ , Js ! 1 t^i .L*- Li 

^ j-s J^' 'i* u^i Uj JU L^! J ^j^- L^J 

V ^ ^ iWl ^ Jtfli J_a ^ Uf. ^ L*f 

'r'A* ^ j ^ ^ ir^Jl JVJ1 J^. t W 

11 - 1 - ■*' -.-f&i ^Li iLi .^Jw_J ! LkJ L*£j1J . 1 ■ :' 

J_< L f PJ. lCa^-L Ui^Ui L tJ ^i L 

*$ I «. w*Li_Z* x J_^ 1 AiL^- * ' ; J-. -^ 

I -* ** S_3 _. 


aijsH ,L2l , ^ J lT^ jk )L Ti cjI.A a i_ - 


-u^ 4 -* JwJlj -L^l 


U> 


a^i a^U 

;j -^i' „*M!j 


j.Ut-iJt J*gJ 

4^jL, i#s!CL* -J^j JU JL-' 

*La J'j Wj jISsU' ‘'^L' ■'—:'jL£_L'i .^h** ! j 1 —[f, ioMj 

v w-jL^'it Lfc£hi-. J J y >>-ill itiC * 1 JU*J-=*L' 

£^il! jlflil 'jJaai-T ^iLf ii-*-. iJuJj JfjuU 
J ,ji»s — 3 - J 1 ua i UTpSl ^srMj 1 

0 -i' <u **ii*;l > , '"'-J -! 'Jj aXXz 

‘V '“— '■• •'■rT* J,—^ <uie J®* 

“—:'^ ^ . 'J *—i j;Aw 'utC! (i' 1 ™-* 

1-3 U» 'jt+™ L *jLJ 

[f- i 09 a j ^JL 1 t^-ji LL 1 ^a ; 

t, 1 ' ^-7^ j-s^Ce^ 1 ^^--Jj-" Lj L Uii:\ JjuI' 

J So in MS. lor Ui |. 

j - f 


* MS. b |t. 


,Su ill M 9 . icr LtiJ , 1 ,, cf, n. t on |>- 310. 
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U^.l^ dL-y ^ JH U*U^ 

- T- , - ■ ^ J ', ~ 

JUAJ Ullfli L : J ' 1 -±»- L«J j] ULs* 'iJk^ ’iia.’i 

*J Jt? Jwj.^ I f_^ - Ji ^ Uin LUi la^Ll 

_* t£\ t It !•'- uiifjJL-...-' U Lb L > U Jll J 

, 1 . £C J U ^.' j^' V :• A—> 3 ^ r- * i._£—! - 

jn_*** ' „ - » Lj^I Lv^. ; + *«-“ ^-1 O I— * k-^ll , p—' 1 


U» Mse* ^‘b w>S^-v, ysj Jjilmi 


-J 1 - 


J 1 _CJ J—jIi [. 10 ffA | .yU-U wCL 1 ^ 

uj oSsbu i, uj .l^w. 

J W fP J ^ ji j .«. j 

,-J 1 'fcw 1 li +-'i— -*- —* _ 1 ft; --i •- » -• * *-> jst- 1 :! — «■ > i . 

t-= _> ^ / ■* tl w w JF W^> ■ iaf w J J 

, — ■■ * *■ ^ - <i—-j) l _»- !*-■* 

J=UJl. JlfcS^* : ±'' 1 -jSiS * iJ -A.' J 1 ! 

V“ -itt"^ Li]. Jjiri^l i L*l. J '-*i] L 

A 4j '.u«? ^\ni Jj J y-i j jUsi *—Jej ^ i - 

yiLJ' .uWu w i4Sj 1—Jj-i iw 1 * i-ia- 

cyljUJl^ dill jU. y-* U 

Jw* Ait •—T '"'* 1 '-*■ ’S' 1 ' >*-'^“ w “* li'L *• ■• > ■ ■ ; ^ *' 1 Tf. 1 1 l)jl i 

- J# W «UJ» ^ 4A— 

Jiyi ^ ^jLj^Lun toper JS \_. J* JU31 

jy.» »Jb> W ,-#V J J V'UWj 'ystu-i UI r - 

^ aj ,Lsj Xfci:” - —»-■ -li-to 1 ' ^_h_- ,'. ,--J' 

. —r h J "> ■ - 4l^ -'■'■^ —M*' ^ 

^ u 'l-*— 1 IJ JU Jk^ Ur^Tij 

^Jt)\ ^ t Kl JU31 J -y^ \y^* 


1 m Ijsj^.i . 
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^— Lu\jjX^' w ^'*- ._ Atj\ u^-fL'l_ i\ 

# *J ^ i _} ; '(■ 1 IAS.] ^ %?>-* iiJc b(K>“ ^i 1 

^ ,*- *«. ^ *> T • — * <UL* 'a «J—j * 1*3 *_J V* 11 

^ ^ At _CJi ^ Jff, -ifll J| ^jlftilT 

^ - J ■ t- k__ ^ > J* w: 

1L>-J :■—!% Zjl*2 4 UI j\j1 l*ii ^jaj^ain ,-ki jh _* 

4i?L-f ^ 1 J ^ 1 AJ- , J wJ * ■ ■ 1 _«? Jj LJ 1 ■£) L=»- _ * 

t% £ J _jUAli ,**2 |! ■_? *^jLl 

^ J -J rjj <+. . 

J 1 —i pjlr 41 Jl 2 .——J o ■ Jh-2 li tS- Lu J Air 1 2 JLI 

j t r -*■ i ■ -* ** 

dJu'i JLJ -J J^- AAJ 1 *£~« is^U *AF _Li 4 -jLs^i 
Aj^-i 'w - . , 4 4 U , J --*—2 w *-d*-. Jt 4 >wb 1 *l— i ■■A A ' 1 

SjLU v-y ^j'_J_ AJ jJJjiJL ^yjl. [t ill*] ^L,! 1 

’-i i^U-jJ 4 ^- . L r i 2 JL# ..—* ^ ri UJ^fci £-' -li Jw^« 

W W k" "■> J 

^y-alli *JiSb Uj JjCi y__ ^ U ^ ^\j&\ 

W A4*Ujj-JVj •JbcI’ ■_—W', U^jy > J'ij ^--iLl 1 
W ^5 4 #->I J t-jl ^ ^ 




■^* J-^Oi UjLlf J ^r Lj -' 'J- ^_jC«L' 

JT . -"J- -, w ■ r,j 


- U A ^us J\ 

L 1 J_~ ^ ^ 

W ’ J - ^ 

Tu^ Ui_=*' 1-U w-*^. !• . . ^UA 

w-JU; ^ L mi] Uail, Ki—i, *jblj j Ui, i^.b,yLl 1 j 

, ■ ’ V^- ' r LJ -J jLjj i ^- ~ ■ =•■ , y' ' 

Wh 


u 1 J 


I J . j * I; ,1 

«' i I _-uf— b ■+ 


l* r>. t.^.' 1 ^ >( 

J - W 


l_* uAJA jj-Uw Ulj L.. HjiUj JU 1 -£1, y —. 

V —*-■ ** iAL? A— ' 1 j - 1 * - * ’ 1 1 tv.j- 1 - AA , ^ ^ jAt » ^.i« A_' _' 

^ w WJ ^ J J Wj “*A 

^jpHt UJ ! ^p.* 1 L« 1 ■ Abj .ju*aI ' j 1 ^ 'y*r *1 1 
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A -*! 1 -i—ff J-r^' lit’ « iV‘ w 

| — i 4ji ^ i»=—' —* ^ *V* 

Jjjs-J. .0' I ' - - J <1—jlj—) j“ i “-ii*— 1 *" "^'f' 

yjjj J -i !^JLC --i 1 j\*L< aL^I^.'Oj i'iii-* [(* HSl*] 

1 jA5- L -jU'3U. 

Jrr ■ - * 'J 






SENHACHERIB S CAMPAIGNS OK TEE NORTH-WEST 
AND HIS WORK AT NINEVEH 

Bv T, ti. PINCHES, M.R-A.B. 


rnilE British Museum having been fortunate enough to 
acquire a new historical document from Assyria of 
considerable importance, it has been thought that (not¬ 
withstanding that tm excellent translation and commentary 
upon it, from the pen of the copyist of the teat, Mr. K W. 
King, of the British Museum, hna been published) a few 
notes concerning it would not he without interest to the 
readers of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
mure particularly those whose- studies deal with the pre- 
Christian Semitic East, especially the tract lying north¬ 
west of the Persian Gulf. 

Tilt- inscription referred bo is one of the large cylinders, 
or rather prisms, which the Assyrian kings were accus¬ 
tomed to use for the recording of the events of their 
reigns: and. incidentally, their own military glories, and 
their architectural works. The occasion of their com¬ 
position was generally the last-named, and the king made 
use of the opportunity thus offered to give an Jiccouiit of 
his achievements uti the field of battle, W arlike by 
nature, the Assyrians regarded military prowess as l>eiiig 

the greatest Importance, After that came the building 
in- rebuilding of the temples of their gods, who gave them 
the victories of which they 1 masted : mid hardly second to 
this was the building of palaces, the outward and visible 
sign, of their own power. 

This newly-acquired prism-cylinder, which closely re¬ 
sembles many others from the same country, Lh of I Hiked 
tiny, and has, upon its eight fanes, an inscription of 
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74-0 linos devoted to the campaigns linri the Architectural 
work of Sennacherib, king of Assyria from 704 to 
081 n.c. Though all the campaigns recorded here are 
given by other texts, and ore therefore well known, the 
inscription upon this cylinder is a document of the first 
importance, in that it nut only treats of two campaigns in 
which he did not personally take part, but it throws fresh 
light on the personality of that remarkable anil somewhat 
ruthless king, who, whatever lie may have been to those 
who saw in him a merciless enemy, was for ilia own 
countrymen a wise and beneficent ruler, advancing the 
welfare of his subject* by every means in ins power. 

There Ls no need to go through the history of the reign 
of Sennacherib further than to say that the present text 
given, in the selfsame words os the other iuscriptiouR of his 
reign, 1 the usual honorific introduction; hi* first campaign, 
whkth was against Memdudi-biitadnii; hh second, which 
was directed against the Kassites and the Yasuhi-galleans ; 
his third, which was against llutti, the object being to 
chastise Hezukkh and set things right, in accordance ^vitli 
his own view*, at Ekron ; hi* fourth, which was against 
the Chaldean state of Bit- Vatin ; and lit* fifth, under¬ 
taken to subjugate certain cities occupying the mountain 
fastnesses of Mesopotamia. It is after these narratives that 
the sections containing the account of certain important 
campaigns not conducted by himself, but by Ids generals, 
begin. The following Lh the text of these in tmnscnptinn, 
with translation appended (Col. IV, II- 01 it);— 

GL Ina limn Oid-rtm-triii Sa~ki*i at Ri-mu-si 
02. I{i-ni-a Ai- til 

03. ^drdu dti-ffil jxi-nl-ia &r. iz-zi-bu^u Udni-§n 
04. ba -h tt 4a - in 41 if i-lak-k t 

* V 

Go. it£-Jjal-kii~mft ik-ftn-ra iu-ha-zn 

m w 

GO, n u-Zt-ha~ut dl hi-gi-r<!~a u tU Tar-zl 


* Thu BbiLliijo-iiylLuiU'r. Tsylor^yLindar, and other fceiL*. 
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OT. M&i-rt-sk tjir-ri mdf <Jmh* 

68. ^r-6ri4it a-lak-Ui 

69 , knqiiSti na-Ai tak-S*. A n^-mn-ri^ 

TO. ^narhdvit 1 sisi ki-*ir ftn'ra-ti-ia 

71 . u-tna-'-ir »i-ru.-v£-$*t- u n 
1’Z, 4t hti-hn-la4e dl Hi -Ink~kl 

TH r sa m-lm*ru 

74. i~na ki-rih Stttl-i mur-xi iSjgu-nn. fath-ta-Sit-tm 

75. it! In-pi-m-a dhi Ttt-ar-su ik^ii-dit-ma 

7 6 * l*-lu-l tt Sal 4 < t -b it - mt 

77. £a^fl-Sitt ki-rih dl Rdii-uh-ri dl. tktn- n a-f \ -s*t 

78. \ii-h.u\t d-mu-tiii-nm it-ha-in m 

79. i- 7 W ijm'-nth Su^pi-r niwn-gnl-ti thiri 

80. il lab-b*.m-wi-tr TU-ak szftt 

81. htp-da~a-hi i&kii-iot-nwx Lf-ba-tu dla 

N* M'KL-Fu-it r i-*U ml-bil aluni-Za 

88. il iti*c- di ffi-tak-k* 4i i-da-a-tu 

u- 

84. i&Jmrru a-di SnierG dljt* il m-e-ni 

85. a na dl Xi-nn-a a-di nwk-ri-ia db-la-ni 

86. Sa ^Ki-m-ti itut &fk-hir tt-kn-n? 

87. a-tir-Mtt 41 lldu-nh-ri a-na 

88. nIM mdtath ki-SU-ti qdti-ia i-na ! ih-hi u-Se-sth 
80. *t*lcakki MnAOftoT l&i-itt ki-rib -$w n &ir-m** 

00. Sa ^^pardti ttr-Srpil-ma 

9L ma-hav-$u ul-zi-iz. 

-9 

(51. In th. eponymy of &nlnui-b6li, govern or of the city uf 
RimiiHii, 

G’2. Eirnffl, prefect of the city of Hlubm, 

<53. tin dependent upon mi-, wblwe gpda forsake him. 

(!4. caused the people of the city Hibikku 
tio. to revolt, and gathered an army, 

Ofi. The people inhabiting the chies of Ingini and Tarsus 
(57, rallied around him, and the road of the land of Quo 
*18, they occupied- -they stopped the way. 

09. The bowmen, shield (0* &nd apearmon, 
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70, chariots, (and) horses of the army of my kingdom, 

71.1 sent against thorn. 

72. As for the people of the city of Hilakkn 
111 who had rallied to his side, 

74. they accomplished their defeat among the didicult 

mountains. 

75. They captured the cities Indira (and I Tarsus, and 

76. carried off their spoil. 

77. Him within the city of iUtibrn, his fortified city, 

78 . they surrornidfd with a barrier, and took hi& exits. 

79. With advance of engines, catapults, f+n-Uiication^, 1 

80. and earthworks, attack of foot-soldiers, 

81. they accomplished his overthrow, and took the city. 

82. Kiiua, the governor, with the spoil of his cities, 

83. and the people of the city Hilakkn who had 

84. rallied to him, with asses, oxen, and sheep, 

85. they brought to Nineveh to my pres-nice. 

Ril I flayed off the skin nf Kima. 

87. 1 returned and took the city of IMobru anew* 

8Ss I settled therein the people nf the countries, the con¬ 
quests of my hand*. 

HU. The emblem of As*ur my lord 1 set up within it — 

HQ. I caused my memorial-sixth of alabaster to be made* and 
ML set it up liefore it. 

J 7%* Thl-r'h I Itavis trmiidafcd ** nilUliultH, 

it. |irovL*[0Uid risuijering -m j tT*" "'"£^3? N, ^ Nr ^ ri ' 

tfunnhiturt by King +Al great flice’ of the wall'”, though be further 
Ntiggesta that thuy were s»ogo-oa^rH» P ++ probably with an armoured 
roof cije fKindii]ir roinrwiarrl Like a fly R wings. A* all A.H^yriolfi^i'-l^ 
know, the dlmractur tmm (" fiy "i £b UB©d, in the Flood kgeiid, to 
indicnl-o rMinothhig rorn^pcnd iog with the rainbow in chc Biblical 
araiunt, iimJ A great criMS^bow nr Lnlluttn may luive suggested to the 
imiiginatkrc of the A^syrimn^, a gkmt fly with oaiapttmd wings. It is 
ako Noteworthy that the word for - Might tiilig 11 in Somera-Akkadian 1 !* 
<“! Kii ] f T T - itNPrt-^h “fly-*wnnl/ J Ct also <"T - rw mki-ahtf i . 

■’the 11 y of Atone," perhaps a catapult or Iwilist* lor throwing great 
pebbles. In Boissacrs jDiWikifMan,, pu. Is, thirt gttvuj< should Iw follow nl by 
£A-<MN. Semitic siroifi* dhnu wJbh #i lapw-%V a nnrae probably 1 1 Lie m 
itn colour, 
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From this campaign we learn that "the oity nf IJilakfcu" 
* (from which the name af Cilicia apparently comes) wm 
the capital of the district known as Que, a tract often 
invaded by the Assyrian kings: and It is therefore prob¬ 
able that Qne was the Assyrian designation of the district 
known classically as Cilicia, though there is naturalh T 
^ doubt whether the honnditriea coincided> even approxi- 
inatively. The residence of the governor was called Illubru. 
The name of the governor. Kirrni, suggests that he was 
not an Assyrian, which would explain how it was that lie 
desired to throw off the Assyrian yoke. To accomplish 
thk p he persuaded the people of. the city of Hilakku to 
revolt. Having been joined by the people of Xngirn and 
Tarzu (Tarsus), Kirua seems to have felt him self strong 
enough to resist the forces which, as he expected, Sen¬ 
nacherib would send against him. Being a mnirptainnus 
region, they thought they could hold the Cl I Irian way 
(fjirri m&t Qua), and thus stem the tide of invasion. In 
this they were disappointed, however, for after defeating 
the united forces, in the difficult mountainous country 
(where the Cilicians naturally expected to be successful), 
the Assyrums captured Ingirft and Tarsus. Kirua was 
then besieged within bis capital Illubru by the Assyrians, 
with all their warlike devices (for at this time they 
apparently aimed at efficiency, and evidently with much 
success). The end was what a governor who had turned 
traitor might expect, for he was brought to Nineveh on 
the capture of his city and flayed, in all probability alive. 
The wording of the record leads one to think that the 
Assyrians had to abandon the city, probably for fear of 
being cut off from their base. A second expedition avbjj 
therefore sent to retake it, and to settle therein captives 
from other lands which the Assyrian arms had conquered* 
According to Alexander Poly hist or, it was in consequence* 
^ of having received n report that the l/reeks had made 
a descent upon Cilicia that Sennacherib marched against 
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t] 10 m. Hu fought nitli them n pitched Imttlo, in which, 
though he fluttered grout luss, he nevcrthuteea. overthrew 
them, and erected upon the spot a atatuo of himself as 
a monument of his victory, ordering liit« prowess to lw 
inscribed thereon ’’ in Chaldean characters ”, in order to 
hand down the record to posterity. Scnnacliftrib docs 
not claim to have set up an image of himself, hut only 
a symbol of his god Asaur. He placed there, however, 
ii memorial-slab giving an account of the conquest, anrl 
though U is not mentioned, then- may well have been 
a bas-rdief, representing the king, above the inscription, 
Polyhiafcor states that Sennacherib marched to the conquest 
of Cilicia in person, hut Lhi cylinder indicates that this 
was not the case, so that he did not in reality know what 
his generals there liad done in the matter of memorials of 
the exploit. 

Polyhinter also states that Sennacherib built (bettor 
rebnili i the city of Tarsus, after the likeness of Babylon, 
and called it Thursls.* Jf this were really the ease, 
excavations on the site might result in the discovery of 
a record of the fact that the Assyrian king had liecome 
a creator rather than a destroyer, for Babylon itself 
suffered greatly at his hands in consequence of his 
resentment at the opposition to bis rule which it had 
ottered, and which ids son Esarhaddtm's mildness and 
favours towards the city were powerless to remove. 
Perhaps, however. It was rather to make a rival than 
a counterpart of Babylon that Sennacherib desired. With 
regard Lo the change of name, that the new inscription 
does not throw much light upon—perhaps it was at a 
Inter date that the change took place. The spelling on 
the cylinder is —ti|| l “t - *'^ T b Tar-zu, and 
~*TT. T, t-ar-za, Imj till of %vhIuU wtru read in tin? aame way, 

1 So jtccordmg to tbn -ArrQfrniUJi —c:f- StboeiH* - Elu wbinfei, col* -T. 

*nd Rti&fw Prtmjthifi (Itevv-koN Bfyaftitim, by V- dt>- Auciiflr, 
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namely, Tamt, or, possibly, 37mrzu- + The presence of 
- for Armenian t* is in accordance? with the spelling which 
was common among the Semites, the Pheeniemn form of 
the mime being HT"!- 

Tho inline of the city is found m early as the time of 
Shalmaneser IT, wh o M in his Block-Obelisk Inscription r 
states that, in the twenty-sixth year of his reign* having 
o reeled Mount Am anus for the seventh time., he went for 
the fourth time against the cities of Kitli, ruler of the 
Q iimans (people uf Que or Cilicia), After subjugating 
Tanakiin, a fort i tied city belonging to a chieftain named 
Tulka, and ravaging the land of Laments, Shalmaneser 
marched against Tumi (Tarsus), which submitted, and 
pmd tribute in silver and gold. Kali, the ruler of the 
city, was deposed, and his brother ELirrl raised to the 
sovereignty over the people in bis stead. 

Though this is the only previous mention of Tarsus, it is 
not the only mention of Qua or Qau, as Cilicia was called, 
in the Assyrian inscriptions: and there is no knowing at 
present how far back their eouuexions with T and con¬ 
sequently their inclusions Into, that district go, for the 
Cappadocian inscriptions, which are essentially Assyrian* 
show that Assyrian influence had reached that point, and 
probably gone even farther west, ahuiii 2 DUO years itC. or 
earlier Tnkul t i-NIni p (Tuk id ti -En-usat i ) r about I 3 7a nc. r 
warred in the same direction, hut it is doubtful whether he 
went so far its Cilicia, Among the predecessors of Senna¬ 
cherib who warred in that part of Asia Minor, however, 
may be mention ed Tiglath-pilcser 111, who received tribute 
from TTrikku or Uriaiku of Que, and Scnnachcrihs father 
Saigon, who seems to have taken a city iu that province 
whose name begins w ith Ab- . , - , which laid !>ecn already 
captured by MM, king of Muski or Mesech Other cities 
of Que, which Sargou afterwards refers to os having 
been annexed by MitA. arc Harrau and Usnanis, which 
had been id his possesion some time. These wore 
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restored to their original province, probably under an 
Assyrian governor—to whom, indeed, S&rgon refers; and 
it is tii his efforts that the success of the Assyrian arms 
seems to have been due. 

The second additional campaign contained in the non¬ 
text took place apparently during the following year, and 
follows Immediately upon that translated and discussed 
above. It refers to operations in Tubil, bnL m un- 
Furtim&tely not so well preserved, though several of the 
lines can be restored from duplicate texts.: 1 

1 . I-n*i lt-mu A££tn*-b4!t-&j?}tr . . . 

2. a-tin iHi Til-go 

3. a-lnm wr ywwp-fi mdA 2ct-fW-£i] 

4. Sa m Hinf i-i kLrt*u-tti-[u*-#it] 

5. ir-ha-mt H*kuik[z-m ] 

0. m-m-nl'-mft >^»mhi i&qtMki mt-#i [hik-ti] 

7 . 4 as-nm-ri-r fit^mrkabati si[s£] 
ft r ki-vir mmiAi-ia u r j m*s>--ir ti-vii-iix-m 
R dhi sit.-n-tum ni-i-tiim 

1ft, %-na maS-pak v-pi-ri ft faiT-rt^u[b H-pi-i] 

1L i£u-[w£ Mpt itht] 

] 2. nii£a-di Ufuii Uh-hi-^^ tfin-uu- Hai-Ui-ti i£] 

13. Alu Su-a-twm [ iq-fju-ru] 

14. n-na till [d kar-me u-tir-mi ] 

15. i-tin \ pi.) aMti-kiJ 

16. MatM trim [buqd$tt > . . 

17. i-no [Jifr-fru-At-nv a}fc-^£r-mft 

18. kt-xir Sarru-U-m] tt-ratLdi 

19. Sxliat na-ki-ri] foi-hit-ln. 

30. [a-wa tji-mir ftnniii-ia] Ml-pthai* (pL) -io 

21. [it nU if ma-ha-ja^ni- ia] rabiUi 

22 . [liima ^is-ni u-za*-iz 

L In the epimyuiy of Aafitr-bdl-iigiir, prefect of . . . 

2. to the city Til-gnriiuimi.. 

1 I Iulyg adopt**! thin r^toriUiotii given by Mr. Kitij? in the Riiteh 
Museum publication referral to. 
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:t. a of the Ijortlers of the land of Tubal, 

4-. whose kingdom Hidi 

5. hud consolidated. uiy weapons 

6. I sent down, and bowmen, beftrei* of shields 

7, and lances, chariots, horses, 

8, my royal force, I aunt against ldm. 

(>, I surroundnt that city (with) a wall, and 
U>. with heaping-up of miilNtukrncnts, and advance of 
uaga-enginee, 

11. attack of infantry, they took the city. 

12. Tin; people with the gods dwelling within it I counted 

as spoil. 

13. That city they destroyed ; 

14. to a mound and lamps they reduced (it). 

15. Among the spoil of the lands, which l carried off 

16. 30,006 [bows and . , .] shields 

17. I collected among them, and 

1,8. added to the (military) store of my kingdom. 

19. [The rest of the] heavy [spoil of the enemy] 

20. [to the whole of my camp], tny provincial governors, 

21. [and the people of my] great [cities] 

22. like sheep l distributed. 

Til gnrimmu has been identified with the Biblical 
Togarmah, but it cannot 1 m- said that the two forms afford 
satisfactory material for a philological comparison, at least 
in the present stale of our knowledge, Sennacherib had 
already made an expedition into the neighbourhood of 
Tubal, when Im went against Tnmurru. Sarum or iVnia 

(*eff w ill! tEfff- **T! v <MU. Emma., Kipiu. 

Hatbudo, <jua. and Qana. “ whoso si tuntions are placed , 
liko the nest of an eagle, the prince of birds, upon the 
height of the land Nipur, a difficult mountain.' The 
king complains of the difficulties and fatigues of the 
mulch, and of having to rest sitting upon a stone, and 
drink cold water from a bottle of skin. On this occasion 
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Iil 1 attacked also the cities of Man me of the city o f Ukku» 
which he captured, carrying off their spoil, together with 
the plunder of thirty-three lilies of the neighbouring 
district, Sennacherib's bull -inscriptions, Noa. 2 and 3 h 
speak also of it march to Hilakku (Cilicia), whoso people 
dwelt in lofty wooded height h : but he slaughtered them 
‘Mite lambs 1 * To tins lie adds (as ab-u in the test of his 
memorial-slab) that he captured and reduced to ruins the 
city Til-garimmu, on the borders of the kind of Tubal - 
It see ins not improbable that this latter reference, which 
is tucked on to the end of the account of the expedition 
to the mountain -cities, is the same as that of which 
a longer account is given in the new cylinder-iinscrription. 

But the longest section of the text on this new and 
exceedingly interesting cylinder is that recording Senna¬ 
cherib's work ut Nineveh, in the walls of which the 
monument in question is sup posed to have been found. 
This portion of the text, which occupies no less than 
three-quarters of column v T and ihe whole of columns vi* 
vii> and viii (343 lines), gives an idea of the importance 
which Sennacherib attached to the work. Whether the 
length of this part shows he had recognized that he would 
be remembered ils a builder rather than as a conqueror, 
or that he desired to lie so remembered* is doubtful, hut 
fate had ordained that lie should go down to posterity 
US the ruthless and rapacious mvager, who mote than 
once felt the heavy Jiand of the vengeful and jealous 
ilod of the Hclircws. 

The introduction to the account, of the work done at 
Nineveh, which occupies twenty-nine lines, given a general 
description of the Assyrian capital as the city Moved of 
the goddess latar, wherein exist all the shrineg of the 
gods and goddesses. It is described as the eternal ground¬ 
work, the everlasting foundation, whose design had Ijcen 
fashioned and whose structure shone forth from of old 
with the writing of the (starry) heavens. It wag a place 
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craftily wrought p wherein was the seat of the oracle, and 
all kinds of art-works, every kind of shrine, treasure, 
thing of delight £ ?)* It was there that all the kings his 
fathers had ruled the land of Assyria before hitu, and 
had directed the followers of the gqd Enlil. 1 None of the 
kings, however, had turned his. in Lad, an Sennacherib had 
done, to the widening of the city's area, to building the 
city wall, to straightening the streets, and none of them 
had had bis attention directed to digging a canal, nor 
plan ting a plantation. Nor lifid he set his mind upon the 
palace therein, the lordly habitation, whose site liad become 
too a math and whose con^ti nutiori was not artistic. It was 
to all these things that Sennacherib, the king of the world, 
the king of Aw^yrin, turned his mind and hh attention, 
According to the will of the gods. 

For this purpose lie set th^ people of Chaldea, the 
Arctmeans, the M.unnites or Armenians, Qac and Hilakku 
(both mentioned an countries, though in the historical 
part the latter appears as a city), the land of Pilistl 
(FhUktia), and the land of Tyre, All these nationalities, 
who Jmd not submitted to hin yoke, he carried sway, and 
placed them in servitude, and they made the bricks for 
the extension and hcanfcifyiug of the city. The former 
palace, which extended to 360 cubits in length and 95 in 
breadth r he found too small for his needs, and also too 
plain in itn architecture for his taste, notwithstanding 
that, they had had alabaster { ?) quarried u\ the city of 
Tautiatc on the Tigris, and brought down on rafts 
(literally - whips Tr ) for the winged bulls and Hons which 
ornamented the gates of the palace. I 1 or these rafts they 
hud cut down great trees throughout their land, f r - was 
at the time of the spring floods in the mouth of lyyar that 
they brought them over with difficulty to the Nineveh 
side of the river, "At the crossing of the quay walls" 

5 ProbiLly the Bniiyli>niaiss In gewA In which CH*e « tbo oUt-r 
Enlil 11 may" not ha mmuled, but Bal-MarodJidi. 

JILiS. 1P10, m 
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Sennacherib says, “the great boats [^nirt^iJa] sank deep, 
their crews groaned, their IhhIics were distressed ; with 
hardship and labour, tellingly they brought them, and set 
them up in their gatea." 

Til in palace, however, was doomed to disaster, fur the 
River Tftbiitu, a violent stream, had since remote days 
sought to reach the pah use, mid in its flood had caused 
damage to the foundation, and destroyed the platform or 
terrace, This small palace Sennacherib pulled down 
entirely, turned the course of the Tebiltu from the middle 
of the" city, and directed its outflow to the district ludund. 
With the aid of great blocks of stone, reeds, mid other 
material, Sennacherib reclaimed from another river, the 
Khosr, a piece of laud 340 cubits in length by 2*0 in 
width, taking also a portion of ground belonging to the 
city, in accordance with the plan* l his was added to 
the extent oE the former platform, mid its surface was 
raised to a height of 190 /JpK Iu Jrdor that this sub- 
structure should not, be weakened in course of time by 
the violence of the current, the terraeu-foundatinn wo* 
faced maud with great blocks of stone. The palace itself 
was enlarged to a length of TOO great wl&ttm and a width 
of 440, aii-1 palaces (that is, separate sections or divisions 
of the whole structure) were then built. and adorned with 
gold. si | ver, brans®, sun tu -stone, f tir~m nia-ktu i h -n tone. 1 
white limestone, ivory, it At-wood, iirkarin -un-wood. palm, 
cedar, cypres, ImraSii, tlammtiJiU, and amtfef-wooda. He 
then caused a gateway to he mode after the likeness of 
that of a TTittite palace. Beams of flweet-sreelli n g cedm 
and cvpress, the produce of Atuanus, and Siniiu of the 
white mountains, were then set np over there, and doors 
of cedar, cypress, aud atiuitf, covered with a 

plating of copper, ware hong in its gateway. Some of 
these details arc naturally difficult to understand, because 
there arc no remains of the superstructure of the palace ; 

1 K mg| i Anccio. 
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but excavations have* shown that the Hittite palaces, like 
\ those of Assy da. were decorated with winged bulls and 
linns, and it would seeiu, therefore, us though the Assyrians 
hr >r row id the style from them, Thb probability* mon-over, 
is oil the more worthy of notice, because Assyrian sculpture 
seems to be midway between that of Babylonia and the 
Hit tiles, the A>syrxiiiiH having apparently conn? into 
contact with the nations to the north and west of them 
at mi early date (it is known that there was an Assyrian 
colony rtt Kaisdrieh about 2000 years before Christ) 
and absorbed many new ideas upon art and other 
tilings, whilst still keeping, however, their own national 
characteristics. 

In the shrines which were within the royal chambers, 
Sennacherib opened t*pU birri t regarded m meaning L< light- 
holes ”, or windows. This is followed by a description of 
certain female winged colossi of a white stone and ivory, 
which, he says, carried illnTU r possibly columns placid 
upon their hacks as an artistic support for the top of the 
shrine or reeagg, These female colossi are described as 
I wing mantled hi the power of life with strength and 
lustiness, and curving their lingers (or talons), as Meissner 
and King racism rightly to translate, JC I set (them up in 
their gates tent ranees) and caused (them) to pass as a wonder¬ 
ment,’ 1 says the king. If nne might make a suggestion 
with regard to these interesting decorative statuettes (for 
such they seem to haw been), they were probably the same 
as, or similar to, the beautiful winged lioness found by 
the late George Smith in 1873-4. k= A very eurious and 
beautiful little specimen [ha says], discovered at Konyunjik, 
b a small model in hue -yellow stone of a winged cow 
or bull, with a human head, the neck adorned with 
a necklace, the head surmounted by it cylindrical cap 
adorned with horns and rosette ornaments, and wings over 
* the back. On the top of the wings stands the base of 
ft Column, having the uniform pattern found on Assyrian 
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Uses" 1 He gives the dimensions os being 3 Inches long, 
present height (the feet being broken off) 3 inches, 
probable original height indies, height of base of 
column three-quarters of an inch; total breadth 1 1 niehts. 
The object found by George Smith might also be 
regarded as a winged lioness-sphinx as Well as a human - 
headed cow/there hcing no indication of the udder 
whatever. The nearly cylindrical hat is adorned with 
three horns springing from each side (But in alii and 
terminating in front. The rosettes at the top are 
surmounted by a row of feathers, and the feathers oi tin- 
wings extend down as far us the thighs of the fore-legs. 

Architectural details concerning the newly-erected palar - 
follow. He speaks of the lighting of the recesses of the 
chambers, which he made 'Mike the day " and the interiors 
litj surrounded with decorative ornaments of silver and 
copper (is this the Assyrian for bronze made with an 
alloy of silver i)> They ware also decorated with burnt 
brick and valuable stone, one of the kiuda mentioned 
being lapis-lazuli. Some of the great trees used for the 
decoration and building of Ids palace. Sennacherib Bays, 
were planted in secret places among the mountains within 
the land of Si mm, and their position -the place where 
they grew—was revealed to him by his gods Abmji am.l 
lstar, lovers of his priesthood. The stone (marble or 
alabaster) used was that regarded in the times of his 
fathers on precious for the decoration of the sheath ol 
tl swnrd. This wu* discovered in the laud (or mountain) 
of Aiiimuiiu.na, and the obuI foi 

the great receptacles of the palace, which had never been 
Heeu before, occurred in the city of Kabri-daigihV on 
the boundary of Til-hnraip (identified with the modern 
Birejik). The white limestone used for the winged bulls 
and lions, and the sculptured images of alabaster, which 
was found in abundance, came from the district of the 
1 A-syria n Mnenrvnu, by Uaergfl Smilh (2nd cd.. 1*75). PP- *50-1. 
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city of tlie Bal&tiuns near Nineveh, The bulls and Mom 
were mudr in n single block of stone, and it is noteworthy 
that the temaportation of these. probably for the pulmv in 
question, h t ^ presented more than once on the slabs from 
Sennacherib's pa 3 nee. which were discovered b\ La yard 
and niv now in the British Mu.seUiu. Everyone ivco^niz^ 
in thorn wonderfully instructive illustrations of the way 
in which the great Assyrian palaces were constructed— 
how the mounds were raised by the forced labour of 
many captives, and how the untinmlnd colossal bulls 
were dragged up to their places on the platform*. 
Tim king speaks of the female colossi as being perfect 
in form, and their bodies m whining like the bright day— 
words doubtless In Leaded to describe the brilliant effect 
which they must have had when first set up ill all their 
original and pristine newness. The slabs used in the 
construction of the palace wore cut off on both side* 
whilst still " in their mountain ", detached, and transported 
to Nineveh* Some of the winged bulb, lions* and female 
colossi, however, Were completed in the district of the 
Balatmusp and brought to Nineveh (to all appearance) 
afterwards. 

At this point Sennacherib touches upon another subject, 
namely, the costing of bronze. He ways that, when in 
earlier days the kings bin fathers desired to make an 
image of thetoBelveft in bronze to set up within the palace*, 
they caused all the artisans to groan in their reproduction, 
mid from want of instruction and comprehension of the 
matter, poured out oil a and sheared cheep in their land 
for the work of their desire* Whether this refers to 
divination by mounts of oil and the making of offerings 
as King suggests, I am unable to say, but it ^ i^ \ot\ 
probable, Senniicberil', however, the chief of all kings- 
who has knowledge of work of every kind/ 1 through the 
clever understanding which the (divine) prince Nin-igb 
asaga (the god Efri had conferred, by his own research. 
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he took into deep consideration, and by the counsel of bis 
understanding and the inquiry of his mind, lie constructed 
the bronze-work and produced it artistically. By his 
superior science, therefore, he was able to make great 
columns of bronze and colossal lions bi open of knee f+ — 
that is, in all probability P with the legs separated froiu 
each other, and not joined by the cure of metal which the 
kings preceding him had to content themselves with when 
they HMiftiwl similar work to !*■ executed. < If great beams 
and small ar woodwork he made, therefore, the framework 
for twelve great polished lions, with twelve glorious {bull 
and lion) colossi, which wen/ perfect in form : and twenty- 
two female colossi mantled with glorious strength ami 
l/e i levy lei ire. and abounding in exuberant force, 

According to the command of the god, then, Sennacherib 
made moulds of clay, and poured t!e j bronze within them : 
and aft in the casting of half-shekel pieces, he made their 
form perfect. Two of tliefte brazen colossi were overlaid 
with what is suggested to hare been gilding, and were 
placed, with others of limestone and male and female 
colossi of alabaster, in the gates of his palaces. The king 
then speaks of the “sublime columns of copper a \ with the 
great columns of cedar, the produce of Mount Amauus, 
which he covered with copper and lead {pmlttbly an alloy 
formed with these two metah), and erected upon Iion- 
colossi, setting up beams as a framing for their di/orway*- 
Then upon female colossi of alnhaatcr, with those made of 
bronze, which were covered with gilding [ r , and yet other* 
made of a substance called gu-anna (possibly a kind of 
zincwhose forms were brilliant, he erected columns of all 
the kinds of wood regarded by the Assyrians m precious- 
ifwood, cypress, cedar, dupmnti, pine, and xiadti, on 
which a plating of j^wu^'-metal and silver was placed r 
and erected ns the colonruidcs '*} of u hift lordly dwelling" 
To this point the text agrees with that of Mei saner and 
Host in their Baulaachr i/ten Sanhm*ih& n taken from texts 
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alre-ady well known, The references to images of mountain- 
* wethers which that, edition contains are omitted, but tint 
great slabs of alabaster cte t for the 

walla of the chambers are referred to, tlibngh in f* some¬ 
what shortei 1 form than m Meissner and Rr>st. In both 
texts the slabs Eire described as bring produced wonder¬ 
fully. from which may be gathorn] that the king ref era 
in the Ikas-ivlicfs with which they were sculptured. Next 
comes his account of the irrigation-works which lie 
instituted. In order to have water daily in abundance, 
he caused swinging beams mid buckets of hrtinzc to lie 
constructed p and set up the necessary framework over the 
welts — a description of the shadouf. with which many 
travellers in the East are well acquainted, 11 As for 
those palaces/' says Sennacherib, E: I canned them to lie 
produced beautifully — the surroundings of the palace 
I made delightful os the wonderment of multitudes of 
jieoplc — 1 called it--, name 'The Palace which has no 
ri val V* 

The next thing described by Sennacherib is tlie great 
park, " like Mount Am anus/' which he planted, wherein 
were all herbs and fruit-trees. trees produced on the 
mountains, and in the land of Chaldea, with trees bearing 
Wool. Tliis, as Mr, L W. King points out, 1 must lie a 
reference to tie 1 growing of eotbuii, as is shown by the 
statement that the material was used for clothing (see 
below ■■ Mere, again, tile text differs from that translated 
by Meissner arul Rust, which also refers to tlie park for, 
rather, plantation) in question, but omits the description 
of the woo!-trees. 

And now wc come to Sennacherib s work upon the city 
of Nineveh, tin it great city concerning which there is still 
bo much mystery— my si my which will continue to exist 
until not only the ruins of the site in its narrowest 

I Prttfrt tfiuti* Df f/t* 0/ Ar€k<* I *i?i'(Uld HPr. UK HI. 
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sense, but nJl the outlying districts, including 1 the suburb 
incorporated jlh time went On, shall have been explored. 

From ancient times, the king says, the area of the city 
had been 93QQ £ubiis in its circuit itixU li im Sntlet meat 
hw tMen dmmat Mkat timeti-xu ), and he makes the 
rather surprising statement that the princes going before 
him had not caused the inner and outer walls to bo 
constructed, which, If true T shows how confident they were 
that the place would never be taken by au enemy, at least 
in their time* This, however, must have made it all the 
easier for the king to add the extra 12.3X5 (cubits) by 
which ho claims to have enlarged it* extent. This text 
also gives u.y Lhe Important information that the 
i measure of which the erpiSvalence has iieen hitherto 
unknown, is the same a* the tjflfc, which is generally 
rend thnniat, or cubit The great wall of which he 
records the laying of the foundations was called Had- 
imyafo-hi-ln in-mt-SSuM. which he translates as duru At 
namrint-&L nakiru ttt/t/m, fl The wall whose glory over¬ 
thrown the t;nemy." He made the brickwork 40 (f cubits) 
thick, which would probably not greatly exceed the 
estimate of the bit r George Smith, who reckoned it to 
have been alxjut SO feet, but added that excavation would 
probably decide that point it would certainly decide the 
length of the measure designated ° r as used 

in Assyria The height of the walls he raised to 180 
ii.phi which, according to Diodorus should amount to 
si total of about 1XIO feet. In line great, wall he caused 
to be opened 11 to the four winds IT fifteen gates—- 1 before 
and behind, on Ijoth Hides, for exit and entrance/' He 
then proceeds to give their names:— Libur-iMtik-AMar, 
11 May the viceroy of the god Arbiur i>e strong,” was the 
name of the gate of Assnr of the city of AJ&ur ; 8ajriv* 
gimir-nt&iri, ' the ovenvhdmer of the whale of the 
enemy," was the name of the gate of Sennacherib of 
the land of Halzi : whilst Sidil mnktn-palia, Jf Enlll 
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establish*!* oI my rule/ 1 was the appellation of the gate 
of Soma£ of Gagal. $a-8in~4h4-$riba itil minizalti-tfrikki 
Ivimt i-pasi-giLi " Establish the reign of Henmicborih with 
the constellation of the coal^rf-inni]/" was the long name 
of the gate of Eulil of the city of Kar-Niu[il; whilst the 
covered gate had the tsqmparaiively short name of 
utikki 1 “Sander forth of the flesh of the 
fever/ 1 The gate of the city Si ban i La was called [hi m tty 
n-*uo n rl tjmW (?) kirib-»a Icdan , “the choice of wheat 
at id cattle remains within it: whilst the gate of HalahM 
(IJalah) in Mesopotamia- probably not Cilicia, which lh. 
Rilakku — was called Baht hit hi~lh Aumm' M the bringer 
of she produce of the wooded heights.' These were the 
gates looking towards the sunrise,. facing the south 
and cast. 

Turning to the oilier side, -riJud narlk hew fall t amt 
twffi. M lhidml r tftstower of abundance on the land,' was 
the name of the gate of Adiitl as god of richness of 
vegetal ion ; Ur* t N*t*j ijt ztnmf at t vn r_ i M y)a h! S- ia , “I'm. 
destroyer of rtiy enemies/ 1 was that of the gate of I hi dad 
of the city of Tarbifu ^ and JFarmaru d<ji hildU-hr, 

ft Natuiar* protector of the crown of my dominion/ 1 was 
the name he appropriately gave to the gate of Sin, tin 1 
nioqn-god This made a total of three gates facing the 
north. 

The third and final sect ion gives the names of the five 
gates on the west &a mwiSbir k^pjfi-m r Ea, the director 
of my water-apringSp" was the name of the gate of the 
watering-places; MiLscribat mihirti dadvti, “the hringer* 
in of the tribute nf the peoples/ 1 was that of the Quay- 
gate; Katrt Bami'iU £ Tew * 1 hniMsa irrn&^tho presents 
of the Snmu -ilites and the Temitcs enter within it," was 
the name of the gate of the land of Bari. Pakidat kalaw*t t 
41 the guardian of everything/ was the gate of the tribute 
palace or armoury—possibly a museum of all that the 
Assyrians considered as curious and precious in the way 
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of Irllmte, gift^ e l tcoptdfis. Finally, there was Sar^ur 
mitfaTnqit a(-tf)tib mrri, Sar-ur, who overthrows the foe 
of the king/' which was the name of the gate hnndiSt'i, 
ji word of doubtful meaning. "Altogether five gales of 
the direction of the we at/ 1 

Here Sennacherib gives an account of the outer wall, 
untried Bad- '* thut which terrifies the 
enemy/' us hi- trims! a ten it. The depth of the foundation* 
of the wall to for the purpose of frustrating any 
attempts at undermining. Digging down 54 gar, the 
workmen readied J; the watei's of the underground 
eonraea P , and at that point blocks of atone were placed 
as a foundation, and it TO theu carried up to the 
height fixed upon for the coping with further massive 
blocks, Unnkkif " I made skilful its work, 

the king concludes., ITe then repeats that lie enlarged 
the area of Nineveh, the city of bis dominion, bn widening 
its open spaces, and making it bright. ' tike the day " — an 
improvement which Orismtal cities often want even more 
than Occidental ones,. The outer wall, which he had 
caased to he constructed, he made high like a mountain. 
Above and below the city lie CijnwtrUctcfl plantations, 
setting therein Live vegetation of the mountains and tie 
countries nround—all the i sweet-smelling) herbs of the 
laud of Heth (Palestine and Phomiciak and plant* called 
mnrrh among which, inure than in the homeland, fruit 
fulness increased. Every kind of mountain-vine, and all 
the fruits of the nations. fHwi^et-smdliugJ herbs, and 
dirtlil -trees SnnnneUerib planted for his subject* (hu'tdx 
probably the higher classes of the people — lord* or 
chiefs—an* meant). 

And this naturally leads tlm king to speak of the 
amwxgemeuts he made for the water-supply* which was 
of the utmost Importance, not only for his ]wrk* and 
plantation-^, but also for the city in general. The water 
of the Kliosr. an important stream flowing through 
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Nineveh, had taken a low level for a considerable time, 
and ,k Among the king* my fathers nu one ermine t horn, 
and they flow into tile Tigrishe odds* using the 
present tense to give greater vividness to the narrative; 
Tt > irtereiTii- the sources of supply, therefore, he Jug and 
caused a watercourse to be carried From the border* of 
the city of Kisiru, through height and lowland, and 
made the water available for the district of Nineveh, 
conducting it among those orchards by means of irrigation- 
channels. For the purpose of arranging the work and 
seeing for himself, he made a journey to a place called 
Bit-ram a urn, at tile foot of Mum, a mountain, ami 
tiscenduig to the city of Flmiinu-qhmu with some 
difficulty, found wells above the cities Lhir- Utar. Sihamlm, 
and Sulii, The springs of these lie enlarged, and turned 
into a reservoir* Difficult mountains ami steep places 
were cut through with pickaxes, and the outflow was 
directed Lu the land around Nineveh. hi I strengthened 
their ehiitmeis like ihc heaping tip of the lulls" the king 
sjiys ? •+ ] placed those waters within them — according to 
the plan 1 added them tu the waters of the H usnr 
(Khoar) fur ever. With these* apparently, he watered 
all the peoples orchard^ and in winter a thousand 
cornfields above and below the r-ity. 

To stop the force of the current the king created 
a swamp, and planted ruedi ami rushes within it. anil 
let louse there wild-fowl, wild-swine i lit. swine of the 
reed*'! ant] sume kind of forest-an in nil, possibly deer. 
In ztceoniaiire wiih the won 3 of the god (of the pi nee h 
the vines, all the fruit-tree*, the *irdil-tn*& F and Eh* 
herbs, throve ctiusidamhly in ore than in the homeland . 
the cypress* palm, and all the trees flouriBlicd, and pro- 
dmvr]%}njots plentifully. The reed plantations prospered, 
tha birds of heaven and the wild-fowl of distant places 
built their nests, and the wild-.swine stud forest-LTenfctireH 
spread abroad their young. The trees useful for building, 
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which grew ou the spot, he nscd in the construction of 
his peaces. The trees bearing wool they stripped, and 
beat out for garments. 

The completion of the work 115100 the palace was 
mark'd by n great festival, worthy of such u king, 
who, whatever may have been his conduct with regard 
to other nations, was at least mindful of the welfare 
■if his own people, The gods and goddesses of Assyria 
were assembled in the palace, and victims in great 
number were sacrificed, and there the great king offered 
Ids gifts. There was oil from the *ird d-trees {which 
must therefore have been the olive, ar something similar), 
with produce froia the plantations more than hi the 
lauds whence the trees therein came. At the dedication 
of the palace, he says, lie saturated the heads of the 
people of his land, probably with the oil of those trees, 
and he tilled their bodies with wine and mead. The 
inscription ends with the usual exhortation to those 
,h among the kings Lin sons M who should come uftcT :— 

" For after days, among the kings my sons, whose 
name Assur ahull call for the shepherding of land and 
people—when this wall grows old and decays, let him 
renew its ruin, let him liud the inscriptions written 
with my name mid anoint them with oil ; let him 
sacrifice a victim, and restore them to their place. A&’ur 
and Is tar will hear his p rave 00" 

After a double-ruled line comes the date — 

“ MonLli Ab, epouymy of Hu - itti - ia, governor of 
Damascus." 

A duplicate test gives another date, containing the 
day of the month (fith. 18th, or 28 th), in the eponymy 
of . , ♦ -nsur. probably Nabfol^J-nsur, governor of a place 
ending in . . . -nunna, This official was eponym for the 
preceding year, so that the inscription was written in 
the year GflPG B.C., and the cylinder itself a year later, 
namely, dflo, 
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How nnmy modern rulers could say that they have 
done m much for the capital of their country as 
Sennacherib claims to have done for Xineveh ? He 
probably did not tlo it with his own money, but he 
saw to the work and seemingly superintended it. The 
labour, too, was cheap, for it was that of the men 
captured in his wars, and tells, ns ouly too commonly 
in those barWous days, of Lhe infliction of unspenkalde 
hardship ami misery on many ui' those unfortunate men. 
as may be judged from the representations of Lhe task¬ 
masters over them, who, it is clear, were not sparing 
of the whip. We see the winged bulls, of colossal 
dimensions, sometime.* lying down on Lite sledges (which 
are in the form of a Wit or Assyrian ship), sometimes 
standing up, carefully propped so as to prevent breakage, 
ladug dragged and forced forward, upon rollers, by means 
of ropes and enormous levers. In the background are 
the soldiers of the guard, and behind them extensive 
wooded hills. In other sculptured pictures, however, it 
is apparently Lhe pleasure-grounds of the palace which 
we see, with a Ijaekgmund showing an avenue of trees, 
alternately lull and short, on the banks of the river, 
whereon are bonis, and men riding astride on inflated 
skins. At what is apparently yet another stage of the 
journey, we see the great king himself in his hand- 
el,arioti superintending the work. The background con- 
sists of reeds mid rushes, wherein are door and a wild 
sow with a litter of young. One of the slalis copied 
by Lavard he describes ms "Obelisk or stone in boat , 
This is apparently floating In the water, and being 
dragged by long rows of labourers, who tug at the ropes 
attached to it. Many of them are miked, and ail swm to 
lie toiling in the water. The ropes attached to the bont- 
like sledges ur refts are excessively long, and even in the 
incomplete state of the slabs as Laynrd saw them, thirty- 
six men to each may be counted. The great pioneer of 
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Assyrlotogical &xpIo«tfk*u an excellent drawing uf 

u winged hull undl winded human figure from one of the 
gates in the old wall of Nineveh* showing how very 
excellent the work ot Sennacherib’s a-tane-carvers was. 
It is said that, some of these sculptures have of late vem^ 
taen destroyed,: tad if thi* lx< the case it is an impartible 
loss. Fortunately, we have Ijiyard's drawings of tins and 
other monuments, but though really excellent they jljv 
hot a poor substitute for the colossal originals. 


When this paper was read 1 mi'iuv the Society some 
interesting points were raised in the discussion, and it 
hft& been thought that it would be useful to refer to the 
following among them :— 

Tht niz*' oj j\ * urvvhr — A ecu riling to ( h&Ege Smith, the 
face of the wall is over 2} miles, the north about 
I! Tin ley, the east about miles, and the south rather 
more than half a mile. The inscriptions seem not to 
recognize any extension of the city outside the walls, 
except that portion which was called RSbit Xinun, which 
probably means 4+ the extension of Nineveh ", and Ls 
identified with the Biblical lieholmtli-Ir. As an explana¬ 
tion of the eXpn.-K.siiin an Jonah that if was an i.'Xeeediiigly 
great city of three days journey, it has been suggested 
that we sliould melude Niinroud on the south and 
Khormbad nn the north. a distance of a 1 tout 3(1 miles, 
which, at a speed of about JO mile# a flay, would take 
three days to traverse. For further details, sec Mttrraff# 
IlluMraM liihln-Bicticmtirtft pp + MM-b04 

The torrent:- y twal in A^ifria.—Ta sill appearance, the 
Assyrians had no unhinge, but used pieces of gold and 
vilv.-r uf the weights required, and perhaps marked with 
their value. Unified money seems tu appear only in the 
reign of * ambyses, and is referred to on tablets from 
Babylon. Unless Sennacherib confutes the twu processes 
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of cm-iting Anri striking which is ncjt likely), the pieces oi 
precious metal used as a medium of exoli&ngc were cast. 

Were ihr irn'myd foil!* « Hittit* <7s»i<jn ?—A* fur ns we 
knnw, the winged bull* wore wholly .I'-syro Baby Ionian 
it was only their arrangement JW the decorations of the 
1 'iiteH winch was of Hitrite origin, and if this be tin- 
correct explanation it is confirmed by recent discoveries 
see (iarshmg in the .4'fifud* of An'ln>‘“l<yy HO’I 
Anlhvopolur/i/, December, .U10H, pis. xl, xli). It is to lie 
noted, however, that ASsur-rtiifiiMipli, king of Assyria 
SH8 B.C., also placed winged lions or bulla at the rut ranee* 
of his palace. 

Tin- Aro»i?nws. —These people probably settled that in 
the Aramean states, the positions of which are well 
known Aram Nnhftvnini, Aram Zulmli, etf.'. H j, and only 
migrated to Babylonia at a comparatively late date. They 
spoke sevv-ml slightly-varying dialects, that of Saiu'alla 
i jfiiiijirli) being one of the most interesting. 
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BUDDHIST NOTES 

THE “ FIVE POINTS " OF MAHADEVA AND THE 
K A THAV ATTHU 

i 

Bt LOUIS HE LA VALLflK POUSSIN 

WHILE preparing an article on Buddhist Councils for 
Hastings’ EncjfctojLHvdia of Religion and Ethics, 
1 cm uf L" identify the so-called 1 Five Points " of Malm- 
rlevn with some 11 heretical tcueta of the KalMvntthii. 
If 1 uiill right in this identification, and I believe 1 am, 
£ tic- fact cannot be without importance, for it establbthoti 
a link, hitherto wanting, between the Cingalese tradition 
of tin- Third i loiineil and the Northern traditions con¬ 
cerning councils and the origin of the MaliTisfimghIkas, 
I do not intend to draw the conclusions L3jafc can he 
derived therefrom, namely, as concerns the redaction 
of the Kftfclmvatthu : this book, one of the richest of 
Eiiddliint antiquity, has not yet Is.™ studied enough, and 
its interprets Lit jii is beset with many difficulties. Careful 
comparison with ,L Northern " documents on sects would 
prove very useful, and, to say the truth, much help will 
he derived from the forthcoming translation of the KutM- 
vatthu itself. 

What i shall try to do is (1) to |g situate 1 the problem, 
and In doing so I shall refer to the excellent article of 
■ Mr* V* A. tirnilh: 1 Identity ol Piyuduai with ASoka 
Maury a, and some connected Problems (JRAS., 19IG, 
p. H27) 1 ; (2) to show that the author (?) of the 

1 The title ie 8axKtwfa«± mfsteadlue; thmtfore Professor R* 0- Fra like 
i ■ ■ ll uth] bi> t CounclL jit J\Lij iignlui rttid VesaH 1 : JPT3. t IM&) ia.cu I 

11 myself ( ++ Bnddhiet Cuuiieil &'*t ATtuem fi«d Jndifin Antiquary, lfRI«J 

t iruk.v f»e e sensed for having ignored Mr, V, A. Esiuit.h ^ inigiuu ujkJ 
permumivti vfewJL 
JELAH. 10LD. 
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THE FIVE POINTS OF XAHADEVA 


Ratlin vat-thn has dealt with the “Five Points 41 styled 
EJ Mjibacbvns Points r, _ 

I 

1 + Accord Lug to E huvya r Na kaynhlicdavihhmiga. - 
vyiikliyilna), 1 there m a tradition—which w a know from 
elsewhere to be n tradition of the Saimmtiyas^—that 
a council wiis hold nt Patnliputrii, 137 a,r, under the 
kings Nnndn and MahApiidma. 3 The controversy seems 
to have been concerned with the Five Points [of Maha- 
devu], and to have resulted in the Mahasatpghikaa 31 scliism. 

2. Again, nceranimg to the same Blnivya, prufeasing to 
follow the Shhaviros’ tradition, a council was field at 
Piitallpntra, 1 UO a.B.* under Dhatmlibka on some contro¬ 
verted points (vivaditva#iii\ t and resulted in the Mahii- 
ftJupghikmf schism. 

3 - Atra ird ing to Vmu m ltr a £ Sam ay a bhedojiAram i laca kra .;. 1 
a council at Pataliputm, 100 \ r R, under Aioka, on the 
I *'i v e I ’> ■ i 11 ts [of M a hath; vti] : 1 1 \ h Asa m ghi kn» r sr h sm The 
same tradition aptul Tuau-Chwnng (Beal, i p r ISO)* who 
knows MahAdevii by name, but does not allude to the 
Five Points. 

lii h tir11 up # Severn! tradition.^ indicate that there was 
a council concerning the Five Points* and that this contro- 
viswgr. was the origin of the MuhA&Amglukn seek 

Concerning Mshadeva— 

1 . -Bhavyn mentions two originators of the Five Points. 
We may Hummarize his narrative as follow*:* 1H In the 

1 i£ee KockhiH* Lii* of Buddht, pp P IS1 iT. I liave used the 
edition nt Tiuifljnr, J/rfti, vn], xc. 

- SiclUhaiita, ImuLsts quote*] by Wat4filioff T 

[\, 2H50 (s!S7?, fol- t33* vf my copy, n predoiM gift of M, de- Btoharhaiahtf, 

J A* -FRABL, 1110b p* S5I. Tbt! Til»fcLiiii ha* King 

XiLfHbi aid MuluipiidiruL " ■ hut Lhe m mark- of Edfithlll, jT^ p. |k^ 
nOte + do not seein conclusive 

1 See WmaOinff, p, (345J R 

" In thus wwd* uf Mjmjogh™liaRLivft|rn; RoekhitFs Tne^knori Reams 
to be iimccnrato. On MahlkloViu sots ProhisSnr Rhya David*, JR AS., 
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v'tar 137 after the SirviLfui, at the epoch of the killers 
N*nda and Mahapadma, in Pataliputm, Mara the wicked 
(under the name) ' Bhndra ’ {bMii-po), wearing the doth 
of a monk, exhibited manifold miracles, and owing to the 
Five Points created n great division of the Church - . . 
[These Points are part of the doctrine of the MulitL 
SRipghikikt, 1 For, later,] frutn a branch of the (joknlikas, 
the at ha vim named t 'aitikfc This man, an ascetic named 
MuMduvo, became a monk, resided o» the mountain 
1 where is a caitya , and profiling the [tbe] I nints of 
the MnleifiiLinghikiLs, created the sect nanmi Caitika.' 

■1. More details in T&raofttha ;pp. 11 = 51 ). when occurs 
Mahadeva as the originator of the Five Points: 

3. And in Yuan-Chwang (Baal i. p. 117). -See Wattes 
■ i. p. 267 , who refers to the AbhidlmrinaniaMiibhasa 
.Cist rii. Md lull La i a, a purr icicle, a matricide, an iirlmteiih . 
committed schism with equal success and perversity. He 
defeated his adversaries in the council and established his 
doctrine in Pat.aHputra; while the orthodox (61)0 nt-hats), 
embarked in rotten boats on the Ganges, ware going to 
Kjiatnlr by serial ways, 

4- Whether, as jmiiited out by Watters, our yehisinatie 
has something to do with the MnMdovtt of Boddhaghosa, 
jl sainl and a missionary {SauKintapisudikii, Pali Vinaja, 
ili, p, 316)—whether he is merely im incarnation of Stlva, 
as suspected by Professor !xeru-we confess we do not 
know. It is safer to believe that there was a schismatic 
Mahadeva, 

II 


Concerning the tenets of MabfuJcva, we possess, from 
Pali and Tibetan sources, short “ formulas or points 
(jpU-writt), which arc very like some other "aphorisms’ 
of Buddhist antiquity ; for instance, the “ points of the 


l - In chiSBHlsclKMi ILflmcton Twhu-snn.iliHiiflp.il i haM: es «5gor 
j JH ,j lt . Asluuitfvr Muluideva's sieli Mslwsuagbik** l * nnl1 " t 1ultlGn 
[WnsmlhS, npKdT&xwutihik, p, 'SSR'U 
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Council of Vaifkxli nnd the rules of the Pratimoksa as 
given in the MahAvyutputti. These furm Lilas may be the 
net li d words of the schismatic (or the schismatics). the 
'■phrases" or “idioms” into which the sectarian tenets 
were embodied. ■ # 

We possess iilsu some muiv explicit documents, Pali, 
Tibetan, and Chinese, which -seem to be commentaries 
or rather glosses oil the 4E points These commentaries 
do not always agree,, and these mv also discrepancies in 
the wording of the J ‘ points them wives. 

Let us begin with the source* which explicitly rrifcr 
to MLdmdwa—sources to be compared with the PAli 
documents which profess to refer to the Third Council ; 
and to make the rending easier, h-t us begin with two 
documents fin lortgwjr Hair, two l Chinese i; commentaries ” 
on the 11 pointa M - 

1. According to the AbhidhamiuniahfivihliaEHittiitra, the 
live tenets of SI abide va, as translated by Watters, 1 are — 

(1) "An jirhat may commit a sin under unconscious 
temptation/’ 

(2) 11 One may be an arhat and not know it/‘ 

(3) "An arhat may have doubts on matters of doctrine/ 1 

1 4) “One cannot attain urhatship without the aid of 

a teacher/ 1 

(5) "The noble ways' may begin with a shout, that 
is, one meditating seriously on religion may make such 
exclamation as ' How sad ! 1 and by so doing attain 
progress towards perfection/’ 

2. Accord i ng to Pallad in ft - - 

(I) <f Obwohl die Arhanbs sundlos Hind, giebt es soleho, 
welehe sich Sehwitchcn zn Sehuldcn kornmen lawn” 

1 So. 1n conuneutKy an JAtoapnvHthftBa (Bet TiLkakmra* 

.JW&, lHUfi. p im< £ee Wfltfcera, I, fL 2G7. 

■ it^^n th*' Pikintpr Jfcatea, li r \X quoted rtpwl Tunmiitbu, 

p r A a flpfsiur'r fn3m ii)i tbu Minrctj uf Piailtuliii& m not the BOBTfS 

of Watters 
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(2) «Rin Arliant kniiu rich atich niolit tils Affiant 
auerkennan, obwolil or in dor Tluil ein aolchar 1st. 

( 3 ) *■ Dor Arhant kann Zweifel iind MUsverstiindiiis*- 
habon" 

<4) I lor A Hi ant kaun aich von wilier Wdrde durdi 
Versictienragtii aaderor liberzeugtu, 

(S) ■* Die Stimtue (die AusrnFungen > kunn a Is Hiilfa- 
uiittcl bai tier Vorvollung diouen" 


3. According to Vasuiintrii 1 - 

( I) " Gzhan-gyis fi&dmr-bsgnib-pti " 

(3) “Mi aeK-p!i,” 

(3) “ Sopi-ni.” 

(41 ** Gzhan-gyi rnam-par spyod-pa. 

(5) 11 Lain sgrn-li by in-pa dan Ijcus-pa. 

4. According to Rliuvya (fsl- 170*) and to Tai anntii-i 
(p. 41. 20-52)— ‘ 

( 1 ) " Oxhan-la Inn gdab-piL 1 ' 

(2) *' Mi io-pa." 

(3) Yid griis-pn." 

(4) " YoAs-Bn b[r]tag-po." 

( 5 ) “ Bdag-fiid gso-bur byed-pa ni lain vin-tfs. 


a. According to Vi nit ado vi 

(3, 2 ; 1) ** Som-fli dfiii mi ies-pA yod-do l«*tan dgos-so. 

1 See UWilitsff, p. 22* i2«l XL Tb« Points ora «|iwt*l-Oi An the 

m-igrin «f the MaLi-tnilghilLiL'j’ wchism : <2l 4* ndhertil to by the M«hn- 
Munghilia* • **1'I di<- Arhnta, i1h.-i-h is rMa^tgi- ... ; 2 uni a 

wanting; (3) us«tlliflre<l to by tha and tt» Halmvjtoa. 

- Tin? Points are u noted by Bbllji isos Rook hill, L»fi, PI L ^ 1 

f I, » tbo origin of the ScHHm : (2) * Adhered to by the Efe~vyoV«lmr.k.LH 
(with Variant*, A. <tffm.*bcaM-pwmiw Lya* 'f^nw-rftiJ'Srnr Mnrt-jm ’ttffrWi- 
Mr Imtil-tlfi ... 0 . ^W 0 -fwA* tun 3 t<*t do 1 ) ! !■*> ° n 

BnhuArat-lvais: ibjra-ttrum j^-rwinu-ta <jdmm-gtfU jt-harJurfan 'P* - 

W,„. yJUw-jnr ivMfrpaAi lam y* yi-4» . mS^-yr kAm^-y*, 
SWpir liw/d’) »«**, ft) the -Parv^thnvinn. deny tbn 
Five Point-* s tho Aral. nno - t!****&>} 

hMrnib-p& mi ^ t Ijrf 

2 ^VflymliiMidopadEaai^ nimsi HJU'b'p'rthiL l?l- fot (Tmuljtirt M'ta. 

jo*)— 4oattfoe of the Lntottsnltadto- 
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41 Hbras-hu-kl gziutmgyi brda-sprod dgns-so." 

(5) S£ Silug-banal smos-£iii sdug-hiniL) ishig-tu brjochpas 
lum skye-bar bgyiir-ro.* 

fl. .^[dhfldf!vu 4 according b> Tfiranatha tp. 41. 14-51), 
tj rat proclaimed bin heresy in the following atanza :— 

“ mn-rig-jw-yis IjhIum 

lam ni sgro-yi rgyun-Ias byuri 
thr-thsum can-mains gjdiain-gyi* hjug 
hdi tii sahs-rgyaa bstan-pn yin/' 1 

II will lie seen that the heretical ten&ts in the knihA- 
vuttlm. ii r 1—5 (6),” agree with the Tibetan and Chinese 
u points ! . sometimes in m earning, some time a in wording, 
sometimes in both. 

Fh'xf Point. —The reading of Vasuiuitni. may be trans¬ 
lated [tirtmtah] parrot ajHifutnih. “tow is doubtful ; 
wp'tth is one of the words which cannot be safely 
1 trammed" into Sanskrit; one has the equivalents: 
*mth M yam, nrj t ttmiMlni, vidhi I> upajtad, har. This Inst 
tot nan-par % rub- pa = ahhi n^rlmnt) is far from being 
the must, common, and I only claim for provisional 
acceptance of the translation parr.na n pa ham. 

If it turns out to be right, we Imve to recognize Lie re 
K [it \ i avattl i u ¥ tilth i u? 'tth 1 1 hi j h t rftp* i ho ro t t. 

The reading of Rhavya and Tararmtha Is translated 
by Sdiicfner ,4 der Ant wort " by Rockhill, “answer to 
another, or ia advice to another But nor Leu* give 
the equivalence lari-kdeba-ptt = rnwrydyat-\ = (1) "answer 
qpeataona, ho the Pali vitwjjrli ri (Divyavadikm, p, 102. 20 r 
and IndexJ, (2) +l to emit, to create," etc. There ig s 
then-fort, a curious analogy between Bhaiyas lesson 
1 tSiisc below. |x 42L 

= The*® figures refer to the sections in K 11 Otuvjit thu pptknraiut (PTS.. 

E -3 t \ ’ the A Te IcneIml (+JFTS., JSpfSn differs. 2. it. unfj 4 I finning 1 £j 2. 
'Hie render wiJL uf coar>E T compare Praha™* Hhva I.tavjif-i' jnticle t 
' L toh<wtsof Build hi At Belief, ’ JRAS., Ifm, 
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jirni another rending of tho Kathivatthii, [ii£Udi sTifcAvr] 
visatfki = Hisrfti. 1 * 3 

From tin.; other variants upitrf Bbsvya, it follows that 
there has not Im:rh unanimity in the exegesis of this Feint 
which is made by several additions to ** dearly " refer to 
the teaching necessary to an arhnt (as heretic* say), - lo 
say the truth, the Pali interpretation is far from being 
conclusive. 

***** 

The Tibetan wording of the Smmd Point is clear: 
nil jtgju^pu = tf jii/fwi in, The Kathavafcthn hits ' utth J 
nnjJutto ir-frmimiJH. tt ' {B, -)* 

Bnt the meaning cannot be as easily ascertained, With 
whnt sort of ignorance an: we concerned '( It happens 
that on arhai is ignorant of the names of mtu or women, 
of herbs and trees, of the direction of a road Oh -■ 

Bat according to the orthodox author of the Pali treatise, 
ilia in-hat is not unaware of [his possessing] the fruits of 
Srcta&patti , . . of arhatship. 4 * * * * * * Compare the translation 

1 KjllIjlU tLfcthu : lh AfLhi nr alia to ijjtockuttnvia&l^hlti " (sb l> 1) - ■ 

- Hmda. Ill JJi» Lk;l dev at* roh&tu (^ewntkaviftmhwn 'Umimip- 
haranti ” (ii, l r 31 . . . 11 Attlii urthnto parcpcihiUo ti " lii, SA}. til 
tin' woreIs of profiler Rhyl* DaviiLH h +J t'ao nu nhto** 1» guilty <un- 
wttlinglv ami through the notion of Mfind of pid«Hnay t" iJnecmbn* 
rldtfntf u» 1ltn intended Thu Kfithtatth* denies again*! tJ» Bolivia 
imniTO- b the powibilifcy oE sueh an trttibL, and refurs to ft formal assertion — 
too formal!—of BnMbft l.inueir ill 1, 21) S it. admit* par^pahilm in this 
only that » other* * (jwrfl may AA take tvwvf* 
the robe of an arming eku (ii, 1 T ^ , L . _ 

3 Additional ferfoitjw and *&*"*"■« (*« r- 11 ^ 0r V: 

fwimii- (or wtfflna) deiitah _ 

* compare lElof*, pp. 3*6-7 <RM t™*™ 1 - u, P ir *d 

IgnaramT ^mcomLrjg ffmdb trivial UJitfmev» in a Buddha, nu tlir 

rather htireiicid flitecifticin.,. JRAS*. p- ^ 

4 {foe ohl v «fer to Protestor Bhys Invite OrtwU on Ariial 

in HiQng» EvcSffJ^di^ h p. 774 (quoting Majjhimn, Ul + p. mi; k* 

* 1 ^ V. pp. in®, W* and to too dfilmtoiii PbiOot of ihe Early 

Buddha iSktereb PUm IflOk. The biBtoey ttf Ammdn dearly *hawB 

that El dl»V« miitL tri well HM-iOT of hid dpincuikl deftdencses {Oul3a r ?ci, i r 

hill it nt»y bo said that Atwmda i* not alt ordinary "ordinary mini n 

iprihrtfficum) I Ahyultim* I* p* 
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of and Piiliadhis. Last, not I east r the ignorance 

may he the Ignorance of the Ijiw. 

t t t § « 

Thli-d P&int .—Thu nom-ni of YaHiimitra Jg kdniyt} ; 
the t/id-fpt.ia of Bhavya. etc., b rimafi (ma&i-dvayam). 
The Kalilavatthu haw atihl amfuit *j fcfMfc/wI ri <ii, 3, 1 ) s 
utt/it rimifHH (ii T I g 5)* 

Doubt can lie undergtogd *ik bearing on the names of 
min, women, etc, (ii, -i 21 , on arluifcship : '"Am I nn 
jirhnt ? M (ii. *■$, 22 K But there b a third ” edge " to the 
problem : ,J Doe* an urhul have any doubt on the Teacher, 
the Law. the Congregation, the rule, the past, the future, 
the pant and the fuLun-. the tiling*! produced by dependont- 
onginjifion T 1 (ii. l F i>). Thm understand Watters 
PnHadiuH, and possibly Vi nitride vel too for Isis Lokottara- 
vadin* seem to say : ^ An then- are ignorance and doubt 
in tlie arhat, teaching is iKscrsflarv." s 

• » i t i 

Fourth P&i nt —We have now swim reaauiLs to suppose 
that the Mahadevab Fourth Point will Ije Found in Katlm- 
vfltthu* ii r 4 : atiki tirahaio jHiravitCtramd ti 

Vuuimtra r H[«Wm/a$J jM!rmyt*(T) rimvafy $ Vtmi mi jft) (?) 
and Bhavya'is parieintmwi for jmrTlwl) tire unt dnnr by 
theiiifltdrai: but Mnitadevab agrees with tho original 

Pali commentary. It may he translated : phnlr pamtttfA- 
kfirntt/ipmyojaw&m = -■ Another must my [to the arbrvt ] 
that he 1iiis acquired the fruit F \- Thus FaUndms and 
Rat hit vat thu, ii, 4, 22 : Do others teach an arhat that 
he ham obtained the fruit of Sratoapatbi H * , of arhat- 
ahip J ( . , , jxtrr mtareyyum . , * y 

Waftulieff quotes an instance to support the affirmative 
(heretical) answer: in the ItfahtSasakaa’ Vi nay a, the hfroea 
of tiie VaisSfllfs Council Be rata and Sarvsk&mn, mk 

* Abo\n r p, U T m iiiidcr 5. 

- FjtfJnrtfp is the phwe used ia Pali for “ dBchmng " Qt»’ K spiritual 

pngfiffia {aiiMl I AfigrttUir.i, V s p L \S h \ 
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one another whether they are arhnts or not (ad Tilninatha. 

» p. 2931. 

But Wnttees hug: " I )ne cannot obtain nrhatship without 
tiio help of another;" and t'daranti seems to be under 
stood as meaning 'leading over", “bringing serosa" in 
KutMvnttliu, ii, 4, 1 if.t “Ik on "hat to be led by 
another, dependent on another, etc. ? ” 1 
' To Hum up, there are three possible translations of the 

■ Points" 2—1, namely. (1) an urhat may be ignorant of 
the names of men . . . i lit! 1 1 lvs doubts on such matters 
. . , : he learns tliern from others; (2) nu arhat may be 
unaware of his orlmtshipl He doubts whether he is un 
iifliat • he gets certitude from tlm asseveration of another; 
(:t) Jieitig ignorant and subject to doubt, an arhut ought 
to receive instruction. 

The bust interpretation gives us probably (?) the original 
meaning of Mahadeva. His iloka* is somewhat obscure, 
but the general import seems to be a strong depreciation 
of the arhflts — if arhnts are really concerned“ Gods 
(arhufcs i) 4 are deceived (or beguiled i by ignorance ; Path 
is produced by the stream of voice; who doubt, enter 
[into the Path] through others: such is tlw teaching of 
Buddha." 

• * * * * 

Fifth Point. —The Tibetan tradition shows a groat 
variety of forms. 

(1) Vasumitra: niargo vog-udlmiKna wxhitait (or &bcft>- 
diratjewu m Mi vneM'dtna}, “ Path is accompanied by 
1 emission of voice." That is a tenet of the Mahusamghika* 1 
K. and Vnsurnitra adds that they affirm ; “ Sutiering cam+es 

V Path ; to say * Suffering I' is useful: in order to almndon 

suffering, wisdom is of use I ?), 

i rF it.' "ending over- refer to ,lo«ht; 

\n& wdl-known pbriire, fit# Cliihtcre* 

3 S€« ubove. j>r 4lSl« ,, . , ... 

\ 3 Atkte *rc Mwldh&ra*, kings uid gocLi mppaUni^ 

i in ViblniSj^n jPTSj,, I£K!4 i f [b 422, 

1 nhB r e, p. 417. tl t. 
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(2) Ymltadcva, instead of the M Point ”, give* us i% gloss t 
“ Saying f Suffering [ h , pronouncing 1 Suffering 3 \ Path is 
lw>m.” Compare Watters juid Palladios. 

(3) Bhavya is oWurc. and, I may suy T troublesome. 
It is riltBeuJt. to guess what is meant by HockMU’s 

restoration of the self " or Schiefner’H jL Widler heretelltmg 
der So lb? th ait p \ and how such tj restoration ” may be said 
to Ik? the 11 Path The Sanskrit rendering seems to be 
something like iUvmptt^iriatfi iiuirfjah, Gm-ba — pti*, 
1 to feed” 1 may be connected with the dhdrn of the Pali 
tradition ilukkhdjtdru mftffg&mgaM, for one of the meanings 
of ri/tdra is “ food 11 ; hut bdag-nid {fttmim} cannot be an 
equivalent of dnJiktui, which we want in this place ( 0, 

( M The following tenet of the I^kotUnivAdias (c ipnd 
Vaauimtro). mm&ltttt* pi vdeaip hfulmte* "one speaks 
even in trance, during mmadlti or tnimajHitti" is not 
reckoned aa onr of the |L Points ", but, m it will be kin 
from the Pali sources, it is not here without interest 

(5) The Mahaminghikas seem to maintain the contrary. 
They my, concerning Buddha: iwhf (nfiMlty) apt mi 
i'ttduh h ittpf ir* sdvulhttat^iit = *' In* does not say even 
J no \ for he is always concentrated ’V* 

Tile KailmvstE.tlm deals (Ii p {V) with the dttlikhnhdrti- 
hitko y* problem concerning the exclamation Suffering 1 1M 
jintl (ii n 5} with the viitfhhediikmfkd, ' problem concerning 
voice- bur@ting-o u t, rt 

Ahamti , 11 to tell to relate;” therefore Ohara, L ' naming, 
pronouncing;'’ nfc least, the author understands the 
he ret icftl tenet, dvMM hum mtigga tifptm maggaparyd - 
I*mnam> as meaning “the phrase * suffering P is a limb 


J Abo r.&itet 11 to 

- 14 M Aim- pur Sjihujz ynA tsMg ymnakia/' 

1 M*d cm kynu mi gmaAm te rtag-ttt miij\tn par Aid-kyi 

|ihyir. M i>n ihat dwrine of die "hi fence of BhAg&vnt mjc JRAS rp 
UW-liA April s p, :^T4 , imd my Ikm*£dhi*m* ■ UM>i T p ‘>331 
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of the Path ", “ Not so !" answers the Pali orthodox ; 

“whosoever Rays 1 suffering ! r f ye heri dvhl'htth h ntiinu 
hhasanti) does not cultivate or produce the Path 

Compare Vittltadevo, Watters, sud PftllftdiuS. 

Emission of voice is not possible during dhyfiuafi; such 
i H the import of Kflthftvatthu, HH - tamapnivmis*t aUh< 
nuftblifflo fi. Compare th< j opinion of the Lokottaraviidins 
und the MahlsSapgbikas. 

Wo opine ttmt. as a matter of fact, K&th&vattha, it, 
1-5 (6), forms the Piili counterpart, of the Northern 
Muhiidevas “ Points”. Whether the.se tenets -four con¬ 
cerning Arhatahip, one concerning Samadhi or Path—are 
rightlv Htylcd Mahadeva's, whether they wer* the leading 
motive of the MahftS&ipgbika schism, is an altogether 
different t|uestion. Again, one may main tain that tins 
strongly tied group of points seems to be r.n ptuce, as 
geologists say, in the Northern tradition, whilst it looks 
i’ll the Pali twatisr like n hit* rrntfir/WA But we semi 
at the beginning that we should abstain front conehidm^ 
There are so many “ points " in the Kath&vattbu that any 
judgment on his' value as a Tiseau work would appear 
presumptuous, As has been well said by M. A. Fouler, 
Indian history is too often “ un exerdee de philology 
a rusage ties indmnistes avec dcs du jeu ctmnuea 

lie B skills- ini life f, , s 
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Ht J. F. FLEKT, LC.S. iRktii-!. Fh.I*., C.l.E- 


rnHE Dipavmfasa tells ue <B. 1, 2) that:— “ Tll> - far-ae«iiig 
L Moggaliputte, having by supernatural vision beheld 
the establishment of the [Buddhist] doctrine in the future 
in the IjonJer-lnnd. sent out the Thema Majjhantika und 
others each with four (companions), to establish the 
doctrine in the border-lead for the enlightenment ol 
sentient beings." And it tells us in verse 5 that the 
Thera Mohadeva was thus sent to the MaMsa country, 
Muhiarottha, = MshisharAfthtra. The Mahavadisi, in its 
account of the aame matter, calls this territory < 12. 3, 
10> Mabwunaudftla. = Mahidau.minhda. Buddhsglrfsha 
•lealinu with the minions in his SmnontaPasadika, 

- .notes" a w, very similar to that of the Ihpavaiiwi, 
which meutiona it. as r^djurm hut uses m !us 

own piiist- the forma MaldsaTifiltimndahi and MalntLesata 
in the latter caw, with the insertion of a nasal m 
u manner which is not uneonuuon in Fh\u And this 
hist form Is a I ho found in the Jatakn and its commentary* 
W, adopt the form Ufthisliauiamfula. because it is the one 
which in its PAH shape, has been habitually used by 


otlttJr wrifcerni. . ,* 

Some comments must be MPftd* ou tbe m 1 

Dipavjmitti tliUB cited: . t 

M) The sending out of the missions took piece jnst 

after the Third Council. The lBpac.bM. if. *jO, places 
this Council 236 years after the death of Euddhu. I ■ 
Mahaviuhsa, 5. 280, plactw it in the seven ,cnth year o 
A Hi'iku. Both authorities, and Buddhaghosha, agree that 

► SeatfeTlwyspffk* «>- 5114 ff 

• Eij. FodibOll. 1> 1 “• l4a ’ 16 “‘ ' al ' 
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it lasted for nine month** And the Hahavaihsai adds 
( 12 . 2) that the minions wore sent out in the month 
Karttika. We understand the iJipavarhsa as referring 
in the end of the Council, and the M&havathaa to the 
commencement of it. Aurl we thus gaLher that the 
Council began about the middle of January, JLti 247, 
and ended about the middle of i Ictobcr, and that the 
arrange me n to for despatching the rniaaiom were made 
hefon- fi November. 1 

(2) The Dipaeajii&& v Bnddliaghb^hu, and the MahiviiiftBs 
all agree that the Oatmeal was Convened and the TniHsinim 
were Bent uni. by the great priest Moggalipntta Tiwsa 5 
not by AA>ka r as Is asserted by Fax writers. 2 

(3l The name of the place or territory to which the 
Them Bakkhita wan sent la not staled by the Dlpavaiiia*; 
unlm*, in verse 6, we nmy amend v^Aara m trhhkttffljanf- 
fdna, M having risen into the air (so as to travel through 
it) , into Va-Mtuwi tIj. tihbhmjn titnut or “fpif nf t;y, 14 luvvinj 
gone to \ lUL’ivfisa ; or unlf,^ »tA <f is a eijmjpt reading 
of some numo (bVemtft) for which Vanavflsa was after 
wards substituted. This name is supplied us Vanavtel by 
Budd haghCrs] ui, and aa ViiufrvfisA by the MahAviiitLsa. 

(4) The Words which wo have Hindered by 11 in the 
border-land are t. in verse 1 and pctch- 

ekanit in verse 2 : in both canes the locative singular. 
Professor 01 den berg liaa rendered them by, respectively, 
in the neighixmring countries^ and " in foreign countries *\ 
In deviating from his choice of words, we have been guided 
by the point that the term jviclwkanttr., 2 = jmihjaiiia, 

1 bordering n n. adjacent or contiguous to, skirting h , a \s 
practically the same with that which we have in the 
expression j*nmptJ&.i t pre^i nfced in 3 e.g. p the 

Viimyapi^ka. MahAvagga, o. III 12, in defining the limits 

1 See my [sibEti in thia Journal, 190 & P 27 . 

5 Bet, fully, my remark* in this Journal, 19[|« t 
* ilon^r-WilLLimLa ; euul ChtMurs- 
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of the Bmidhist Mndhyadesa or Middle Country, and 
appropriately translated then; by “border countries l 1 
lu the accounts of the missions, the Mah&vadisn him prwft- 

clringw : Buddbftghteha has paihuh- 1 nf iw&su jmvipdd^ tt, 

( 5 ) Altogether nine missions were sent out. The ujiiuo 
of one of the territories is (flh we hare said) apparently 
wanting in the Dtpavaitwa. And another territory, called 
(iiuidhnm by it. is called Kostuim - and - Gandliira by 
Buddhaghosha and the MahfiraitiH*. 'Mherwise. however, 
the three accounts all agree. J lie oilier in which the 
missions ore named is the same in all three. And in 
the terms of the Mahavmfcsa ted. Geiger, it 3-8) the 
full list of the territories is:— 


J, Kiumlra and Cundhuril, MoMimtfluL 

*2, MitbiHamniMtitla. 6. VomilOlttt, 

3 Vaniwto*-' 7, HiinanmUilmitfeiLkii- 

4, Apurnntnlt*. *■ HiVanwbHflnn. 

U. IjtukiiJipn, is. Ceylon. 

Xow. No. 6, Ceylon, is distinctly not n border-land; 
of any Indian Middle Country. But it was hardly 

possible to avoid including the mission to Ceylon along 
with the others. Though! however, that was the most 
important of nil the missions, it is mentioned last: which 
tends to exclude it from the same category with Hu* 
others We therefore separate the other territories from 
Cevlon, and cousider how far tiny come under the 
definition of border-lands; that is, of countries more or 
less adjacent to the Buddhist Middle Country, 

We easily recognize what may fairly he called border¬ 
lands of that country in No, 1, Iviudiinir anil Gaud Limn, 
the latter being, roughly, the modem Pcshflwar and 
Biwal Pindi Districts; in No. 4. AparsoK ‘ the western 
ends ', the Konkan, with (we hold) al» northern Gujarat. 
K&thifiwfcd. Catch (Kimhchh), and Smd; m No. a, 


t Foi- i nU»slalU>BS of tU. ^ « ^E.. 17. % ^ 

x . m HI Reanrdtug the impute liiimrtWW®. s-*™’! the wuntij 
Jn itirworkS _ »y ^ in thi, Jaurtwl. 1»7. M«. -0W * 
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Maharashtra, the Dokkan ; in No. IE, Yfumloka, the re«dtm 
n>f the Yavanas , taken pa meaning the Creek settlements 
in the Panjte and its western ntighbnuthood; jinrl in 
N~o. 7, the Him&tayan region. 

There remain Nos. 2. 3, and 8. As regards No. 8, the 
ertse seems fairly Hear. Suvarjrpibhumi, - Rn vai n abb Dmi, 
' gold-land la understood by the Burmese to be what 
Ls also called by them Kamufiftadfisa ; namely, T m er 
Burma between r.he rivals Sittnnng and Salwin, with also 
[jjii of iVgii am I M-ulmi-inA Am] it has bean generally 
believed, until recently, that that territory is really the 
Siivarimbhnmi to which the mission was sent - This 
belief, however, i* now abandoned, in view of the position, 
which appears to be well established, that the earliest 
Burmese Buddhism was Jlahayilnist, and reached Burma 
iroiu Chinn and only In the fourth century Wo 

would supplement that by suggesting that, the real .Snvarna- 
hhumi in tlm country in Bengal which is mentioned by 
Hiumi’ttiuuff aa Ku - l<i - mi - sn - fu - In - tm, — Kni'iuisuvariia: 
or else the country along the river Son iSm.ni >. also known 
us HiranyavtUui, 1 the go Id-bearer r . 

No. 3, \ anavasa, cun hardly be regarded ft-- u latrih-r- 
land If it really means, a-s is usually supposed, llie territory 
rluit belonged to Banawasi in North Katana. That 
understanding, however, Is open to question, in view of 

1 For a map <ij thn liAmnnrkn country see f m l. A lit.. ->J, 

5 It bus ulsu hues Understood la bp the Golden KheraongHfi of Ftnleniy : 
-If, G.gL, I tiff, I . . IS. 

* See Taw Skiin Ko ]„ /W, Am. [»*j. tipj. mt ,| au An li^lmcal 

H ork in Burmrtp 19Q5-U. H. 

‘I'Kih ekmgtt of Vitiv, Of caurw. Huea not Lb any Why impeach the 
credit of Lilt! CeyloiiPflD chronicle*; t{ srait.L- the n-vJraa. ' Thu nu ptronj 
riwitm ;lei inl.raluctiqfi of Buddhism imo Btirinu in live Lime ol Air-ka 
lines liOL mdt «n either them Of the finnmata-Pisattiki : ic rustg ectiralv 
on T * jr ‘ identiflotttion of tlie SiivurruLtihiimi mention i;i l by them": 

Nii-Jr- do nut say mijtbiiip. to lociiiL- that oocintJT it< Bam 

Th*Burtt»fW Wi token over the rurn^ of nmiy Indian Lvantfi^ 
itinL JiluwK. N'atiiSi]y. in addition to n Jaiivjinilibhiiim they , Uiim jl 
VflftliVl^ttn Apinmt^ ft aialuMTl^ and even a ijbhhii^kmnab.btlik 
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the point that Vaijayant! seems better established than 
Vann vital an Lhe more ancient name of BanawasL But 
we must mt this detail aside for future couiideratiutL 
ThLit No. 2, Mahisham&ncUihi, a border-kind, we 
propose to show now. 

* * * » * 

The Imperial Gazetteer of India Mays that the Mahisha- 
marujala. thus mentioned as one of the territories tn which 
Moggalijratta-Tlfesa despatched hi* Buddhist missions, is 
the modem Mysore. 1 And this has certainly been the 
belief for a long time past. We do not know exactly with 
whom it originated. Tumour, hi 18-37. entered Mahisha- 
nmndaljL as ! ~ one of the ancient divisions of India, not 
identified and in 1854 Cunningham said dt fchiw country 
is not known i it may i>e Mfthcswam, on the Narbada’ 1 ? 
Qn [he other hand, Wilson* at some time before I860, 
explained the Milliishakas of the HahRblkftrata as IJ the 
people of Mysore And the identification of MahiMia 
niiindulii with Mysore was presented in 1874 as an 
established point, needing no citation of authority, by 
the editor of the hid!an Antiqu*irif (3, ST3), It would 
serin, tii ere hi re, that the belief i e bused on something 
which was advancoJ coujecturally between 1854 and 
18IJ0, and was gradually converted into a supposed 
certainty in a not infrequent manner. And the Identi¬ 
fication iu given as a certainty in two other recent works 
which are intended, like the Imperial Gazetteer, to be 
authoritative guides. It is asserted by Mr. Vincent .Smith 
in his Amka (Sad CtL 1009), p. 44 ; where, by the way, 
the first component of the name is shown in the mistaken 
form ’JiitfJilft f, ‘ lord of the earth . And, to the extent 
that Mahishama^rjala means, not the whole of the Mysore 

i voi. isfiGoak pp. ^2, 

3 2lah&waiie&< indent m& ^losseary, IS. 

3 lihtina Tape*, 117 . 

4 Vishnu-iNirftna, tmoeWinn, £ I7» r nut# S, 

JTLlS. lfttfl. 


as 
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territory, but lJ the country round [the city] Mysore M f it 
is presented on jx 14 of Mr, Rice s Mysore and Goorg fra m 
the In/ieriptioi which book, Jh published for Government 
in 1009, puts forward (we regreL to have to twiy) a as sober 
history for the period before A.D- + 750, much fabulous 
matter which hoe no basis except in spurious records 
dating from the tenth century and onwards, in late 
chronicles which display great ignorance of the real fact* 
of early times, and in legends which we cannot even 
dignify by calling them traditions. 

Support of the views thus expressed has been found 
in the fact that we have two Afokn edict? engraved on 
rocks at Ssddnpum, Bruhmaglri, and Jattiitga-Rrkiii^^vara 
in the Chitaldroug District of Mysore: it Wing also 
asserted, on the same basis, that Mysore was included 
in the Maury a empire. That, however, has nothing to 
do with the c me. We cannot here elaborate the history 
of what is now the Ghitaldroog District: but the Following 
brief statement may lie made. It was only nl>out A.U. 950 
that th»: dutnldroog territory first pavs-rd into the hands 
nf any ruler who held aim the southern part, of Mysore, 
where the modem name-giving capital is, It subsequently 
developed into a separate petty si ate. under Poligars : 
and it was only in A.P. ITT!.* that it was annexed to the 
territory of the present rulers of Mysore. 1 II It was eertuinly 
foreign territory as regards the dominions of Asoka and 
ids line, 2 And there is every reason for believing that 
Mia, the ancient town at which there resided the officials 
to whom the edicts in question were transmitted from 
Suvarnagiri in Miigndhn, and in the neighbourhood of 
which they were published on the rocks by them,, was 
at that time, and probably for many centuries afterwards, 
a subdivisional town of the great kingdom of VanAV&M, 

I Sw the Imperial Garni teer^ ]0, ^0 ; and coiapars Mr, £Siofc + & 

1W71p Z 50Q-4* 

II 5eu h fully, my remarka Ill this Joiroal, 1900. 9S7. 
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or more strictly ^ fljjtiy&Jitl: it wait* sit cvny nite nol iu 
Li.li v fcerrltorv bearing the numm Mysore ; no such territory 
existed then. Further, according to our own view, the 
first, of these two edicts endtodiefl the dying Kpeech of 
A*Oka. and they were framed some twenty years after 
the Council and the sending out of the missions: while, 
according to another view, these two edicts were framed 
in the thirteenth year of Atoka, four or five years before 
the Council, and were probably the very first of htt 
proclamations. From either point of view, these edicts 
have no connexion witli cither the Council or the 
Bending out of the missions; except that we believe 
that Iaihi was selected m one of the places to which 
the last words of Atoka should bo communicated, beeimsi 
a Buddhist settlement had been established there a* a 
result of oue nr another of the missions sent into the 
territory on the south of the Narbada. 

***** 

I., looking into this belief that the MatiishamaniWn 
of the Buddhist hooks is Mysore or some part thereof, 
the first points that suggest themselves for consideration 
an? To what date can we carry buck the existence of 
the name Miusuru, Maisfir (the original of the anglicized 
Mysore), in its present or any previous form ? And what 
ran' be the connexion, if there Is any, ^tween that name 
and MahidnunandaLi or any such appellation ? 

An inscription at Nandigundn in the Hofijmigud uduka 
of the Mysore District, 1 dated in A.I>- 1031, mentions 
a territorial division named the “ Maysurniad ", and places 
in it Hondignnda its^f, which is aliout twelve aides 
south-east from the city of Mysore. And the spnnous 


„ ... , vs ru TliH kirt b rnmaii L'ifiiwcim 

ff ,r “- 

Tofams of Lhe EpiprupM* Carnal#*, 1 ^“P* lagt fjr,n - 
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record on the Tanjore plates, 1 which purports to have 
beau framed in A.D, 24 H hut was fabricated not earlier 
than the tenth century, claims to convey n village, situated 
in the l ' Maisnnailti seventy"* named Orekudu, which is 
shown by the full details given in the record to he 
the * WurttiidB r of the Indian A this sshcet No, GO (1828) 
and the p VarktxJ f of the quarter-sheet No- GO, SAY- (1802), 
about seven miles east-by-south from Mysore, These two 
records h^cate the territorial division thus mentioned- The 
second of them marks it ns a group of seventy villages. 
Aa we know that Eiriy^ such group usually included a 
lending town or village bearing the same name with the 
group itself , and us the Kanareec word for 1 village, town \ 
is fflr r Uru, we may Venture to assume that the two names 
thus presented are carelessly written forms of Mays&r-nad 
and Muisur-nfu]: especially Ijccausc in tins group of seventy 
villages we certainly have the original of the present 
Mysore taluku, one of the subdivisions of ilia Mysore 
District 2 * and because an inscription, which is attributed 
to about A,D. 990, at Kuppehalu in the Kadur District, 1 
appears to mention, among the witnesses to the grant 
registered by jt p fcJ the (officials of the MaysOr-nad seventy", 
with reference to pruhably the jsame group of villages. 
And we may thus cany back the existence of the name 
Mysore in the form Mays nr, uml of the city Mysore as 
a village bearing its present name, lo Die tenth century. 
But that is all that we can do. 4 And it is sufficiently 

1 Ind. inf,, S- 212: and see ray list of Hpixnniia recoil* in id. m 30 
' 1001}; Clfl, Xa. HI. Spuria mi recanK though mostly Tatnek^h for 
dirojiolo|fjcal parpsa, ure froquontly uf oon.^idoml usu from thm 
getpiphlcd &ud other mwceUaneoas poinU uf view, 

s TJiiir bhi> Mysore Llluku now includes nnio hnniEreil imJ fifty tonras 
and TiLUgea, m of course immaterial The u timbers m the territorial 
di vis Iona of I ndsa Iwwff bean alt^n^l and *re skill alti-rer] ifnm tim* tr» 
tinif! ; fur frnpnivittl edniiui^l ralive piquOesw. its well as liecimse of new 
villn^os ^mwLn^r up. and old onp=* be-enniing de&ettotL 

9 Epi. Gant,, (J tKiularl, Jvd. D. 

4 Feuding tha issauu of a proper inde* to the volumes fcf Lhg Ejtiynxpkim 
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ubvimm that- t\v' wae then nothing hut li small one, 

which had not given its name to even thn area which 
makes up the present Mysore District, and ivm quite 
incapable yf providing an appellation for the entire 
territory in which it wo-s situated. This position in ln)rae 
out- by every other consideration : even apart from the 
point that, no remains or other tokens of antiquity are 
found there, which indicates plainly that we have not 
even the case■ r»F an ancient city nuking into insignificance! 
and then rising again. l 

The territory now known ns Mysore, wad the district 
now known ns the Mysore District, owe their appellations 
simply to the accident that the village Mysore has 
developed into a modern capital. The Mysore territory 
is crmil-oaed of provinces and districts which in ancient 
Limes had their own quite different names. In the north 
it includes part of a province known as the Nolmnbavadi 
33,000, and part of the VanarasI kingdom generally 
known in Inter times ft* the BanttvH.se 12,000. J'lic rest 
of it consists mostly of districts and provinces rnirii 
m the Knvalalii 300, the Ed e tore 1000, the Phnad or 
Pttnnwd 0000. the Gafign 0000 rind the Kofignlund fi0OO r 

which were massed wider . minie iih the Oimgttvadi 

00,000. meaning “ the territory if the {inhgati comprising 


. .-,l, it is Lmt (.«■ tied to use them exhaustively. But the *W 

mr-iLtiunol three r«M«U givn tha only references ihst I him; W.„ *hle 
f.n An'I Fur thi' UiicsUr or UaisOr s, runty, mid the ..Niftiest instum** of 

11. iMsnWdf the iw™ * ■*** dooa atA obi J? 

i ini in man.'; st-c. C-ff-, t.B JljWi- (l^Tl. *■ %*> : Wu Bol! ^»qnad 

ur Mfliaur nncJ ninotionud In inscriptions of the ilili anil U*th ocnl.ines- 

V it, mi) r,i . . - known ll, the Miiyse-niiJ apfioirs I* bn mcntmnMl 

[„LLLLLnsJri [ .tioo^ s-JX ..* a-otber whioh is rebWt* nW 

u , i sm. J On, 3 (&*«>- B!. H; Hn, 1*. Ar*l the nwk 

..me.. us the Msi.w-nii.1 lo iiwci-ipHOBS of a. L. ... 

1171- ihirl B! oS. oil, 71- Hut. th.it is uisrted by I he refXtrl* ^ » 
ilifFurrnr proeri, nlre* In Mur In tha Bilflr taluk* of the tTufauri District- 
1 Cuinruil. Mr. KieaV ramnftH in .1 I IHflVl, 1?. 28*1. HM1 : " Mm 

[raxi.i town of Mysore «nnot perhaps U**i of mm* imtidaitj - - ■ 
if(?re ,L fort fill either construe tail °r rtpejrnd in the jHn IS24. 
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(according Lo tradition or conventional acetptution) 56,000 
cities, Lowing, anil villages”.* The city Mysore is situated 
in the southern part oi the ancient GaiiguvaJj eounfcrr, 
the connected Authentic history of which, us estuhliKht-d 
by Ltm Itiacripbiuiis. dales from closely about a, is. 750, 
when there arose u Go-rtgXL prince, SivAmara i. whose 
descendants ruled til] akuiL A.D. 1000,* The LirsL mention 
uF Lius &0.000 province is found in the inscription of the 
first year of the rule of Sripumsba-MutturaHU, mn of 
Si yam lira I, 3 which speaks of "all the subjects of the 
00,000", apparently m wittiest to the act recorded in 
it The carl icut known instance of the use of the full 
appellation 11 G&tiguvru}] 96,000 ” .seems to lie found in 
an Iliac ription of Ereyuppu, of the peri ml about A.D. 90 K 
to fKlH, 4 * * * * * * which dcactils s tlmt prince us ■ governing the 
GnUgavltli £)tI*00Q ns n united whole (lit. r in the shade 
of cine ktitiLreiIjt*.), IP And it remained In u-bo, even when 
the Galigns hod passed away, until at least \ak I 
For tit- GuOga period, tin- -mly ivcognixnble cupihilR si r, 
tvs Mr Rica has told usy Knlur mid Talakfi-L And during 
that period, and for six centimes after it. no mention 
of the name Mysore in any farm, and no allusion to the 
place, can lie found p except m stilted on pp. 431-2 above. 

3 Nq( hi. tig luiUd lie tsLoarai- thuu llit- pn^f tltal rlr- b dm Jimtutag nf 
these munisrhmt draiguiit Lons : yet Mf, BieC in Isb rcM^.-ut publication 
h^ n-pentod praminently an njrI mistAke ]ia rtfac-rntig (p, 174 * Mint l hu 
LiamljL'fH d^nota the reVenue vjiiuetf ; nuuf Mfcis trie* Lake b:L* found n±, wav, 
ir h ii Iilh jinHotiii writings, iut-i tie: Imp Hid OueUecr, ilj. -Jl'i3, nMe si 
I ftLill imp* to give A Stipaflto note nu Oils matter* 

4 That* Ttfians, inrimifl, OhA^ha in Mysore hjfore a, is. 7-7U. in the sixth 
laid pnfwpg the fifth eentury. But im tiutliiuitto details j kre ktlOwn 

ftfc&tlf them. 

■ At TflWM* Epi. tVii'ifL^ 3 I, Afywtr'l. TN. I. 

1 At Begur. A>r. CW, 5 | Baugulur* .. Bn, VI . ptvvimuJy edited Uy 

m«f in Jiuf.'fi, 4H. The Miidit'njii iri^uri j nicm, A>i. Cant., 10 jKolArj 

Kl. 7#, in probably nifMK df Fh--: time oE Ernyap| m : if, however, it might 
rflafly be roffcjirriii to RimiiTiknimA, Omti the Mi ekpresricin is eftirrhxl 

buck to iklmqt A.P. Slf> to 840. 

1 Jfy*niv <■ a j i r/ Cwiyfrom tU Imtrij jiw.*. p r 29. 
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After the period marked by the Kandigunda and 
Kuppeiitdu inscriptions and the record on the Tbo] ore 
plates, the town My.sore comtncnees to figure only in 
connexion with iL h presenL ruler h, who trace their line 
back to a certain Hire-ticttjida-Obaiiiarajri to whom the 
date uf jlu, 15 13-52 is assi gned, 1 T1 L-.-ir ancestors first 
came to the front in the person of Rfija-Wodeyar, who in 
Id 10 overcame the \ r ijayanagura viceroy, and catol ilbbed 
himself at Sering&pwtain, They appear to have been 
mom hem of ei local family raiding at Mysore. And the 
im^ripfcions describe them in the ‘simplest term* m 
belonging to the At ivy a gotm. the A 4 vn lay ana sutra, and 
the Itigvvda sakha.“ But, u;h they rose to increrused 
prom incite, they required, like other great families of 
S' nil he ri i In d ia. a Pi min i c perl igree com rxI mg tl lei n w i tl i 
either the Solar or the Lunar Race. The latter was 
chosen. And the account devised for them 41 says that 
some members of the IFcb■ l o£ luJu in the Ltin^r 
went from Dvalntku (in Katlnauad) to the Knnmfci 
country to visit their family-god Numyana at \ udugiri, 
— Mvluknte in the Senugnpa.tarn tri-luka, Mysore District, 
about twenty-five miles north of Mysore; and, seeing the 
hind to he a beauteous one. they settled at Mysore* 
protecting the people, and doing service to the goddess 
who guarded LJie city and whom they adopted as their 
own deity. In their line there seems to have been Lorn 
a Chumuraja : then a soli of him, also nam.ed Cllamaraja ; 
and then Ills son. the Hire-BctLuJii-CIiArnartija mentioned 
nhovi^ He, It is said, had three sons, amongst whom he 

1 Boo the table m Mr. Rsw‘- Alyari* ami CvO*y front thr. 

* Soft, o. g, , ft cppporplftto rccuni os A.& IB J 4 from MelnkALd, Epi. 
4-am., 3 (Mysore \. Sr. DT- 

- Hon , e.e., nfuorfsui a.iy. 10-47 At MntOgftln , A >‘. ’'•*>'«; i > | Hiw * a . nl , 
\rr f,l • of 16+1:2 lit. HiligfflW, voL 1-+ (Tttmk&rt, Kl'- .77: nf In... Jil 
< !hjim;mij,i:ip!»r, v,4. * ■ ilyaurtf. 13 l !>2 : juhI of 19M »t Serins-aptf™ 
vol. 3 i l[_vaorel. Sr, 14. And L-uDlpafe Hr. Rico'4 boot, 184 £. 
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(fividod his principality while he was .still olivet Two of 
them died without mak issus, And HO the whole went 
to the remaining son, BM-Chamaraja, to whom he had 
given Mysore itself. The family thus commenced ruling 
at Mysore* As lias been said above, in a,u. JGIO Eaja- 
Wodeyar made a step in advance, and established himself 
at SeringapafcanL From l TOO to 1700 the family wee 
under the domination o£ Haidar All and Tipft Multan, 
Then, on the defeat and deaLli of tlic- I mentioned, the 
British .Government placed Mnimnadi-Krishnaraja- Woileyar 
on the throne, and the court was removed buck to Mysore, 
which liaa continued to be tiie dynastic capital 

The name Mysore figures freely enough in the opi- 
gmphic records of this period; especially in the stand mg 
expression IJ (so-and-so) of Mysore ", with reference to the 
plao: of origin, which was used even when Seringap&taiii 
was the ea pi tsi!: for instaace, Mit i *\£ ra Vhd mu rty . r - 
Votfryarn in a record of a.d, 1G33, 1 and 
Kri&hitiL7uja - Vo&syar * avaru in one of 1717 “ In 
Kanarese prose passngrs* it is found in the various forms 
of MaJmur or MahllOr (a.d r 1614), Majisur (1625), 
Mnisnr (1633), and Mahisapum (1G72). 3 In Sanskrit 
verses it is found as Mahishapur < a.ja 1633), Mfihishl and 
Miiiishipumvara (1647) Mahishuiisigura (1662)* Malusum 
(I6G3), Mahisltapurl (11166). Mahishapura (IG75), and 
Mahiriurapuia 11679) i but we do not trace any use of the 
iwine Malnshmati, to which wa shall come farther tm* 
And the goddess whose shrine appears* to bo on the 

1 At TklAkail T Spl Oar*., 3 (Myaova). TX. 1S T 

- At Bel ana Cum ., 5 {Hfuwfin), HI 29, 

n I din, of mmwBi anly quel* t.ho Forms a* they nre given in the ten# 
m ronuin UEid KjuuLTBMe otumioterfl in the ii>Uiim±s of the Epitfruphia 
GiriiffOm; and the rending* du Hut always nuu-h each uther, I havet 
|Prekrral r ** u rule., to follow the Kannrc*e text* i, because they art* the 
liajiEH of the other*. For tba reuseHi St*Ltd in a proviaujs cote (the 
.ahsence of a proper index h I enneot guarantee that. 1 lutve ox haunted all 
the form*: I *rivc onl y each form, Jllld the caHicttt inaiAtlta of it* that 
1 hare detected. 
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ChRmundibetta hill dose on the south-east of the city of 
Mysore, is mentioned as Mahishasurarnardim in a record 
of A.Lt. 1639. 1 and Msiiiishjisiiraiinardml-Tjeitada-Cliftmijri- 
degvari-Amnia in one of 11173: - she is to he regarded 
as a local form of Chanda, Chiimini^a, Dttrga, as the 
destroyer id the buffalo-headed demon Mahisbii-Hu ca 3 We 
no te the occurrence of the expression Miihimru z'u'nistMtia, 
“the Mysore State", in an inscription of A.D. IH52. 4 and 
perhaps of jlfaianm mtmtfnlnu in one of 11)72-73," But 
VE i do not Hnd any indication >'f the name Mysore in any 
form, Kau a rose or Sanskrit, having been used to denote 
either the whole territory or even that portion of it which 
is now the Mysore District: Lite application of the name 
in this wtiy seems to lie of purely modem and official 
origin, 

* * * * * 

In view nf all the facts set out above, it must be clear 

that any such appellation an Mahiabamapdala to denote 
the Mysore territory or e ven the country round the city 
31ys"re itself — (assuming that such a tana has ever been 
used at all in that sense, of which there is no evidence)— 
could only have come into existence after a.I>, liiOO, when 
the occasion arose, in devising the B uranic genealogy, to 
Sanskritize the Vernacular name, of u place rising to 
importance, which presented a certain adaptability," But 


* At GaliigimaluUh, a)"’- Cur*,, s.ilvwe). Nj- IP* 

* M anwmdfm, A>f. Otm,, 12 (Tmnkfir). Tp, nW. 

a The Snsmj.iio.is do set seem to hJ,«v Ik™ TiUhwu- who hnd «»» 
into W to visit their futility-gud 

Lv their tarnUrv deity: —I the "*»«“* mpvrte.! b, 

WOO {his latest hnS p. 125) doM not furofchnny d»* 

* At Epk Can., ® (HhkhU-J- MJ. 

& At SfBftdifliiihiilUv Kpi- Cawir, St (Mysore ) r ML Ml 

* Tim= UK£!W tki„ /1.J..J- «■ note S) Hint 5J«- 
« Mihid-v K liaya it. die inscription A.el O.MS 

Mi UilukB. Bdjipflr IliAtat. cannot be Unit'd- This Hfthishn 

dLstrie, - n Wftohdy to be bcatod samowlioi* not very fur fn.in 

0 „d IhevUkjie KofiehuiO Mnilovfll or HfcH»SI«ta-oLd ; whidi the 

it. b *• —™ - MUT» *■ 
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we can hardly avoid noticing before wo go farther, two 
observations attached by IIr\ Rice to his ^Hsertion that 
the MahMamantjjdu of the Buddhist looks is the conn try 
round the city Mysore. 

He hua said in the Hrst place : l ~‘* Mysore, properly 
Maisdrq, derives its name from m^rhuthn, Sanskrit for 
IjuUaIm, reduced hi Prakrit to mxtkiwt. and in Knnnarla to 
maim, and Urn, Kannada for town or country On Lhu 
last point we must observe tluit the Kananw Hr, tint., 
does certainly mean ■ village, town \ but n-'var 1 country J 
For the rest> does the word mavm really exist in 
Kanarese { It may perhaps be assumed to exist, because 
KLitteTe KjuuuuJil English Dictionary , though not giving it, 
di ies gj ve tn * t i#i B £ mm t h e S a l m hi urn n i« hirpan n tin rtcen t h 
century a as the fodibAaiu-corruption of the feminine 
■m^h-tshL But no instance is adduced of the actual us*- 
of even mti#L And tin- Fact# set out above make it 
plain that the Sanskritized forms of the mnne Mysore 
were based on the form M uigur. instead of the rcvomo 
be Eng the case. We do not Mieve that the m .me oven 
means fc buffalo-village - the Kansresc people have their 
own word% kona t ‘a male buffalo a , and tmmr, 'a female 
buffalo ', arid would naturally have used one or other of 
them to funn any place-name ruinivcted with the idea of 
"buffalo " T and would have given us Konanur or Emmuyur. 
Wo may suggest that the name may just possibly be 
connoted with the Kjtnare.se mr. miff, mgr/u, * to gtm®\ 
mijjmi, s to cause to graze But we do not put forward 
even that with any confidence. We prefer to take this 
name, just as we have to take so many others, ns one for 
which no certain origin can now he found. 

Mr* Rice has further said floe. cit .) t —■* Mjikisti-muiidala 

1 ^ «i f{f 1 .'oorg/rnm th* lufirrijifion* \ IftJO], jj. U t note 1, From 
m earlier writing by him, tJiiri Ur rL vatina U given tn the Iiupurud 
iiazetteer n IS. ]U3. 

3 Mr R ice semm to have been thinking of iho Sanskrit unt, 1 wide, 
brnad\ whmtos we hmxt* u rvU 'the earth*. 
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appears m the Tamil form Ermmii-imdu in Mamulaimr's 
Atjf (n-1 r< rT>■ ?i, whieli lh oSl 11lc second c 1 i n tury. 1 ? Here, 
several points arise, Ik the first place, it does not seem 
■correct to ascribe the Agananfirii to Mamulamlr, and ro 
assign it- to the second century: we are l old elsewhere 
that the Agnnitnurii h an anthology an erotic sul.ijeelh, 
consisting o[ stanzas composed by about a hundred and 
sixty poets mjI whom MiLinuIiuiar Is om?) r and that it. 
Was compiled by Urutriniia&imm under tile allspices of 
a Piiridys king named r^iappenivaludi d and an mcHcatinu 
has been given to us that It cannot be placed before the 
dose of thr eighth century. Spicondly, in view of the 
inference winch is plainly intended, we should like to 
know exact!}' what Maimikiiar has said about the 
Eruinai-uailu, and why hie s buffalo-district' is supposed 
to he My-sori 1 : but the vague reference that b given 
hardly helps m to find the passage. Thirdly, if the name 
Erunifti-midu ever existed as an established name of 
Mysore, it is strange that it is not found so used in any 
td the Tamil historical poems published in the Indian 
Antiquary; nor in any of the numerous Tamil inscriptions 
which exist in Mysore and have been published in the 
Epigraph vt Ganmti&i : nor in any of the Tamil inscrip¬ 
tions from other parts which mention the Linda conquest 
of Mysore; the term used hi the latter is always Gatiga- 
p_ CijjLiigavaili. but we may bo sure of one or other 
of two things. Either MamOlauAffs Ernmai-nsidu is to 
\ K . located somewhere in the Madras Presidency, where 
trv imi is a not infrequent first component of place-names 
in the Coimbatore, Madura, Tiimevolly, Taujore, Salem, 
North Artofc, and Chmglepnt Districts* Or else, hi view 


1 tea M. Seghngiri H&strT* Rii^rb un a Search far Sanskrit and Tamil 


131. 


MBS, Tor tlie vear 1SVM -L, No- -- |«. 

2 Thy VLOiigo Postal directory *r the tfvtnu Circle \\im) show*, 
^ader f wd ^ aigfatecn wh uami*. and is finggwiti™ uf them boin* *l*o 
Hhthers* iKit r:am.-^ly jqrtW ihure. Amt jud^ % ma|JH, thi* cumpiktida 
la net tndiwtib™ 
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o£ the particular nature of the Agananuru, it denotes the 
territory with which we shall now proceed to identify tho 
country in which we are interested. 

* * * * * 

• The Mahisliainaiujak to which Moggaliputta-Tissa sent 
out of his Bn rid i list missions is distinctly not the modern 
Mysore territory or any part thereof. As our first step 
to its real identification, we take the first component of 
its name as denoting, not the idea of 1 buffalo but a people 
whose name is found in the various forms of Muhishn, 1 
Muliishuka - HlahishakR, 1 and Mnhishika. 4 The passage 
in thi- HIilali m: i pu rvan of the Msdiabhiimta classes the 
Mahlahakas as yn napadd ditkekinu?/: and the 3Isirkund£ya- 
Funtnti calls them tLiLehiyapatha - vd/tina ^,: this means 
that they dwelt anywhere on the south of either the 
Vindhva range or the river Narbada, whichever is taken 
as the dividing-line between Northern anti Southern 
India: it does not mean that w- must look for them in 
the extreme south. And we may note here that the 
Vishnu-Pimma, in its account of the various lid Is and the 
people who go to them, mentions, amongst those who are 
doomed to the Kudliirandhu, certain persons to whom it 
applies the term milh whiki : here the commentary explains 
that a wife who dispenses her favours lit random is tanned 
mahithi, * a female buffalo and a hud wind who condones 
such conduct is styled m&kinhika* 

We will not venture to decide whether the Makishaa, 
Mnhiali&k&a, Mahishokas. Mnhjs Likas, derived their name 
from being special breeders of buffaloes, or from a laxity 

1 Bfilmr-Sniiihits, ft. TO : Hj.i-iv .iriiJ r 7 «j, 

1 17. dti, 

3 Mahabhimta, c.g„ 0 (Bfanhma}. $ 0, Sftrt ; Vishnu -Fora ns, book i. 
uliap, 24 (Bunibav tflirt, 1300. p. -iiil : Murkandfiyfl-Putin* (BibL Iml. l" 
ilhikp, ;>T+ ver^rt 40. 

« SInttys-PeriB* iCutcBtm, IS7«h duip. 113, verac 47! Wit la it„- 

Annin Surfrnmti stiHed, Jl-L 47. 

* Buck 2, dup. «: Bomlwy test (IMS), p. 144. 
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o£ morals which led thinn to connive at free-love on the 
part of their wives, F£ut, taking the word us the name of 
u people, we locate the Mahishftmimdftk, ,J the territory' of 
the Mahishas Tp p by recognizing m its capital a city 
MuliiBhmatl. which was of considerable antiquity and 
repute, 1 

Tins city is mentioned by Pat&fij&li In his comments on 
V&rttikas If> anil 15 under Panini, 3. L 2(i. where he 
introduces it in illustrating a use of the causa] to indicate 
something remarkable :— CJ Sotting out from UfJajdm, he 
makes sunrise [ sees the sun rise) at MkhishnuUl r he thus 
indicates that the distance between the two places was 
appreciable, but could, as a special feat, be covered between 
sunset and sunrise. It is mentioned as MahissntT in 
inscriptions at Sail chi, in which visitors to the Stiipfu* 
are described (in somewhat misspelt terms) as Doming 
from Muhi^itlj Mfiliinath MKhisutL- And it was still 
flourishing jn the thirteenth century: the inscription on 
the llandMta plates of the Puruinsm king Devapala 3 tells 
ua that in a.k 1 225, when lie made the grant recorded in 
it-, he was staying at MiiMslmiiiti. and we may add that 
he made the grant after bathing in the NarhadiL 

Some references to this city in the JklmbliSiatfl nre as 
follow*In 2 (SabhA), £ »Q, 1124 G3 r wc are tofd that 
the Pttudava prince SahsdBra* in the course of his tour to 
subjugate the countries of tin- south (dak&h&) fc> r 
Yudhishthire. went io Mahhdimati. and there fought and 
conquered king Nila: and a story is introduced 1130 43j 
narrating how the god Agni had conferred on the woman 
o£ the city the boon of being allowed to behave just as 


1 From swAMrt wb Mto MriAfriftMf, 1 pmimmig fcafikleiaa h . JThn 
nR|] jH Mihi-htiiiiti x» expUmed by the St. Peteraburg DiCUOUliry na facto p 
the f™** of ^lAi-Wa tmm -rtuM Tto- ™ l3utt 

in wHiiii of Uw pr^mtin^ thfl«ne “ 

variant raulEnga which give iftwi instead of ^ ra thti tllinl sylfadiEft, 

1 ifas, /fl[t T ± 100. Nel l LI ; 3S&i» 313 * 3i4 * 31J " 
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they might like. 1 In 13 (AmtSfisMia), § 2. 89, Dikiiwva, 
nnt; of the hundred sons of Ikahviiku non of Mono. |g 
mentioned as a king of Mohiabmain. And in the same 
look, § 152. 7187, we are told that the tlioMunl-iiriud 
K&rtimiyft, the Fl/iihaya, reigned over the whole earth at 
MahishmatL 4 

Tin* city is also men tinned in the HarivamM. We are 
there told in one place (1846-T) that It wag founded by 
king xMalii aim i at, the heir (d&yadn) of Sahafijii who was 
descended from Yadti through Haihaya : 1 hut in another 
passage* that the founder of It was king Mudiukunda. 
This last-mentioned person is there treated us a non of 
Yadti; hut elsewhere in the same work (711-14, 6404) h 0 
is mentioned as a son of MandhStri. 4 

* * i • ■ 

Kegnrding the identity of this city MahisLtnutf there 
have bean for a long time two views.'' One is that it is 
Mysore. This had its origin in a conjecture put forward 
by Wilson in 1822 In the Cdkuttu .1 nnn.il It 

IntK been asserted recently by Mr, Sica 7 xSo also the 

* Compare tfco expUmulim, JncnUoised above. of the term )n>ih„!,iht v 
iLicil in lIk- Visl j rm-PurKnn, 

s In a ecu irian f e w\t\l tfii-u cnrt&m firing in So nth dm Judiji, (J f t h<? 
t l(h tint 12tll CBntirriwt, who eluiirirri to l, f of Hmlinva ettmotiJu uwi 
Hit tiiln " lord of MAhishmBlT Ilia 1.^1 of (owns ", to iudtanta their |>lu» 
t,f oripn : -+f lay DvvutU* af rf, r & Mnw JMttritU, | n the Bombay 
GueUrer, rut i, pvt 2, J*I«. 4311 ami note 2, 4.1ft, *31, -t-17. 523 - „]«, 

Epj. Jnfi., ir 

* On l.] j i_! tiamflt compare VMttm-Pnrtan, imnshiMpa, 4- t 
4 Fo n\m in the ViNhitt-ForajuLf trattMlaijan, ,1. 

1 Tharfl Isilh nka bwo n third view. whi<i t however, wo need not 
consider; namely. llint MiihisluTWtT i* ( Mnmilii T f the head DfrPLrterg 
town of the MajiiIU Oifltrtet, LVntnil ProvyiL^: w Slccnyin in JAEB, 

H * J HIi! 7 i ■ I.3li2 + and CLmuingrJjJun in fJfogmph$ t 4SH, 

h Stu TiAhim PnTiflnfl, t waslal inti, i Kill, note 9 . 

7 p hi* Mgmw* ( !Htr7] T 3. 2S4J ? ± 3ffl. Ua has fetid that 

SahnrLtMi cTTL^ed the- Kuveri lo raoh ihi h\ ddnuti. | r fo not find ftny 
men lion Di it Kaveri In Eotmts™ with MnhislinialE in the Ceknttu tfllt 
hn£ t.ht; ejritE. But, in case suuli a statement is rally made anywhere uL^, 
it may bu notH that the Indian At las nhowp a 1 Uaveir K. 1 Hewing into 
Mm- Kitrboda frum the south about a mile above tin? plane vhioh redly h 
MahirilHnntL J 
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Imperial Gazetteer says (18. 201) that Mysore appears ob 
MA hisIiiLii.it 3 in the Mohahhamta. We need my no more 
about Lhat. r beyorul inuldng one brief remark. The Muhii- 
bharata tells us that Sahadflva subjugated, next after Nil a 
of Mjlliiflhntath the king of Tripura. This place, ns jh well 
known, is Tewar* in the Jabalpur District, And the 
statement about Tripura should have been sufficient, for 
many years past, to prevent any repetition of the idea 
that Mtkhishifiat! is Mysore, 

The more general view has identified Mfibishmutl with 
a town named Mali&hwar f on the north bunk of the 
Narbada, in the Niruir Zillah of the Indore State, which 
is shown us 1 Mahesar r ill the Indian Atlas sheet No. 37 r 
N.R (1893). in Iflt 22 11 10\ hmg. 75 a 38'. This identi¬ 
fication was stated—apparently m an already accepted 
point — by Wi 1 ford in 181)7. 1 And it. has been. Just repeated 
in the Imperial Gazetteer.' The residents themselves 
seem to believe that Maheslnvar is Mahu-hmatl; since we 
gather from the Imperial Gazetteer that they rceognize 
the MuliislmMiti-Milbatinya as their local Fur Ana, And, 
though the name-H do not match, — -Mai lesh wilt being plainly 
Malles vam, and having no connection with m&kidka, 
sup|wt for the view has* betm found in a passage in 
the Suttaiiipata which tolls ns that, when the disciple* 
of Bavari, the hermit dwelling on the bank of the 
Guilhavari (Wri in the neighbourhood of Aluku in the 
territory of Aaaaka (verse 1197). journeyed to the north 
to look for Buddha, they went (verse 1(H 1 i to Fiititthfiun 
on the east of AJaka, then to MnhissatT, and then to 
Ujjeiii, Gnirnddha, YedisA Yatm-Kosambi, Saketa h S&v&ttkf, 
iLud *o on. 3 Tins places Mali lhIi mult between Paltlinp, 

1 Adatk Rwirchw, G* 30S- ' Tab 17, p 0; toL gj, p. 118, 

3 I 1 ''IT cntL* uiEli Fann-a ; and veroe 1012 fc“_ r i 11 with 

AY.. iittnb rAifip-. Thn Imnslalum «bv FaiubAU, BBR_, in., part 2 m 

^ ] S'-'l i . - Yraliau, V'ftnasav|sflyn + and rtl m re Koitntiib), 

iu;. j. ^»|!i . „ ” r rhttjfn mmirH 1 luo Lng the apfidlution tan® V 

It might of course be taken Jir- denotiiig Bonus place bearing any suck 
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which is the undent PratbhthAna, on the Gtodivuri, and 
Ujjain. Anil Maheahwnr answers well enough to such 
a location : it is closely about 185 miles north of PaiLlum 
jLnd * 0 miles south of Ujjnin* and is almost on the straight 
line lxjtween the two places. It has* however, been lately 
shown that this Identification is not the correct one. 

* * * * * 

Air. Pargiter has drawn attention to two instructive 
statemi nts about MahishmalL 1 One is in the Ragfumviiiia, 
in the account of the wayqihmra of Indumati. When 
the chief portress, who introduces the various suitors, 
conics to Pratlpa, king of Amipn, a descendant of the 
thntmr&Tif]-armed Kirtavlrya, she says (fl + 43) :—*■ Et- thou 
the Lakshmi on the lap of this long-armed (king) t if thou 
dost wish to see through the windows of (Ais) palace the 
Rev a (Narbmfe), charming with rippling watery which 
is a girdle round the hip-like ramparts of (his eity) 
Milhishmatk : As Mr. Purgitcr has observed, thin'liajjmctjy 

3NU11C its Ynnapum. Viin[iriiiV.Lm K or uv-nn YunavAstk : ;-lo^] t hr- division 0 f 
ihc yek^i Iimj t» JD liluceU in fftipj rart of tliiiL But the whole h 

LjtUi? mure tla£LJ3 prw^ t with r-he addition hurt- und th^re of mutable w.htUi 
t-u make il *cun. And 1 vehturo to tiikj- it as puking of " k.'^imihi 
w-htc.h had tins JippoHotroo Vium ff * tlmt is " Knu^tabl m the Fori nt ", on 
Iht- frtreugih of this ?fxna atUnhed tn Funmi, 4. 2 !>7 H which £»ves\hE 
niLTiJi: VaL in-fumftanilil : it tuny Uj mEnfcinncd Unit the AVYi-KlUraninM uf 

ilkj Bflnjkna^ uf the Kiuik^ £ml edition, £h n mtelJukE ; ( dl tWr other 

verafims biive FaiMi\ The 0 h<h» preseutfl, in fact, two ujkteefi* KauoimU 
and Yatm-Km^mbL But wn -nm In 1jl> justified ill taking them an 
riitnoLidg ouu and th«- as une place by whnt rtayH : A f tfir | r , 

■ k-^ription of PrayAge, bo con t mm-, (Beal, mid campon Kjpvnfci, 

1, Bit*) :— + * From £hi*, Ui a MUtWopit dim-Li on, we enter a great fui-i.-st" 
ill which Wfl frecjutuitly encounter evil beasts and wit-1 elephants. After 
S™"* llMI K ™ ^ ■'rrm: at Kn«i-hImu.lt-uh.“ A].- the Anli^.nli- 
diusao nii'iiMul]- KiKiinbakiiiimiA, "the. Komi mini forest> (trinnhtfan by 
Burnett. p. SI), though it uiay not plane fit In tho name Im-Jilrfj 

Al the hegiiLellllg of the paestge in the SutUnJpaU, the Words art:-. 
AJuluraa LVl rtthimmu pursmam. Herfr t ulna, I venture to differ from 
FauAkill, who translated : —■ ‘ To PritittbUiia of A Jot* lirst, then ho 
MlLluifcHRti, . a , ' r 

hj.-i T-rq-SiilnLion or the M fu 1 b i ^ i?_y -t -1 1 □ ivi nn, p. note t I i - - ne-i 1 

in ISSdi, JiLrid introil,. p m tl 
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locates Mahishmatl, not on the Narbada but in the middle 
of it s that h r on an inland in it. The other statement 
is in the Hmivarbia, in the p&ssage (5218-27) which 
narrates the founding uf the city by MndiukuinhL II b 
father had expressed the desire (B2I1) that he should 
found two cities against the mountains Yindhya and 
Rikshuvut, in the shelter of the hills. Accordingly, he 
firnt mode a settlement On the hank of the Narbada, at 
a place full of rough rocks, which he cleared and adorned 
with a bridge, moats, temples, streets, urn] groves: and he 
then mad Mfdliflbm&tI P at the feet of the two mountains 
Yindhya and Rikslmrat, and also n second city, Furikii, 
on the bank towards the Rihdmvat, 

Mr. Pargiter has pointed out that this latter passage 
marks a locality on the Narbada where the Yindhya and 
Satptira (SutpiiiliL) ranges contract the valley, and come 
close to the river; that Mrdieshwar does not satisfy the 
conditions of either of tin- two statements j 1 and that the 
place which does satisfy them is the rocky island and 
village of MandliMA, now tiered to l^iva, and containing 
■a famous shrine of him ji^ Othkaran&ttm, uljntrf thirty-five 
to forty miles higher up the river. And helms accordingly 
located MYihishnuUl there: n conclusion which we heartily 
endorse. 

This island-village of Mfiudhutw. helonging to the 
Khandwa bnlisil of the Xminr UbtrirL, t.-eutrul Provinces, 
ih shown in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 5 ft, SAY. (1N01), 
ns ■ M and hatha ! . with also the name ■ f.'nkamatli ' attiichcd 
in more 1 conspicuous type, in hit. 22 I o', long, TIP 12', 
six; miles eaat f of 1 Bar willand seven miles rsst-north^oost 
of Mertakku", stations on the Matwa section of the 
Majp u tana-31 n I wfl m i 1 way, An d the map shows e I early 
how spurs of the Viudhya and Sntpura ranges cmne ch -e 

1 Tbfire ig no inJiftbltod i-l;Uu3 there ; and tile Ilb [1^ do not eiaae i [B 
On the river. Moreover, the pLarje dues not feu cm to have any remain- 
UlibtBftiivtt of ft iniquity. 
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up to it. tti addition to satisfying tins conditions of the 
Rct^ljuvaiii^ib and the Hurivarii-ia, it ari.H%vt;r« jnst as well 
its does Jtahiwhwar to the statement iu tho Sutiiinipata ; 
taiug only about thirty miles to the east from tin* straight 
line between fait hem and Uj.ju.iii, at a distance of cluselv 
about 19o luilca finw the former place and TO miles from 
the latter. It answer* to PutafijoJi’s indication that 
the distance between Ujjnin and Mahishmati, though 
Appreciable, could be covered, as a special feat, in one 
night. It is distinctly referable to Southern India, 
whether we take the Vindhya mountains or tho Narbada 
as the dividing-line between the north anil the south. Its 
present name is well accounted lor by the mention of 
Uandhutri as the father of Muchukiiudri in one of the 
versions of the parentage uf the latter. And we may 
locate Punka, the second city attributed to Mmhnkunda, 
on an open area, on the south of the island, where the 
map shows villages named 1 Godurpoora, Bainpoom, 
Bamunpoora, and Dhookaand may probably place 
Muehukuiiihis preliminary settlement (on the north bonk) 
uu the east of the island, where the map shows two 
villages and "Jain temples'. It may lx- added that tin? 
Imperial Gazetteer tells ns (IT. 152) that the village of 
M&ndhata stands partly on the island, partly on the south 
bank of the rivet, and — (a detail in which the place still 
answers to the words of Kalidasa)— that on the island it 
includes rows of houses, shops, find temples, with “the 
Raci'a palace conspicuous above the rest", standing on 
terraces scarped out of a hill : also, that “ upon the 
summit of the hill are signs of a once flourishing i*ett]e- 
ment, in the shape of ruined forti float ions and temples,'’ 

« • ♦ * # 

In short, then, we locate the MahixluunandoJa, “the 
territory of the MalilshiiK", to which Moggalipntta-Tissa 

1 A town Puriki is owntiiMCtl in same at the inscription* at Rhurjktn - 
/-Kt. 21. 23*, No. 93 ; ‘1W, Son. 117-9. 
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sent mii- of his If addhirst missions in the time of Aiftka, by 
recognizing it as the country of which the capital was 
MahlshmatL We agree with Mr F&rgiter in placing 
Mahinhiiiati mi the EsIu-nct in the Narbada which is now 
known as MandhatA. And we thus find in tin- Maliisha- 
nianiiab a bonier-Lund of the Hi id didst Middle Country* 
Looking to the genera I features of the country tin shown 
m the Atlan sheets, we may probably take it that the 
territory belonging to Mailed im at i lay on both sides of the 
Nitrbadii, and extended on the west far enough to Include 
MahoHhwar: in short, that it consisted of the present 
NIumr Zillali of Indore with part of the Nimnr District 
of the (Yuitrul Frovinees. Thin would help to account fur 
any transfer of the name and traditions of MaJiisliniati, 
along with the M&hishmafi'M&hfitmya, hi Maheshwnr i 
a transfer which, if established, may be instructive in 
Mime other cases. It would also help to explain the 
mention id' MiUuWimati up a city of the Avunti.s, the 
people of Ujj&in, in the Dlgha-Nlk&ya (see this Journal r 
1907. 663): it may easily The the case that the Ujjain 
territory was some times bounded on the south by the 
Viudhya range, but sometimes reached as far m the 
Kurtaidfu 
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Parallels to the Legends of C a ndr a ii as a 

Tlie European literature is full uE pnmllela to the 
histoiy of CundnUifiaa (Na 31). Nat only is it found in 
nmuy modem collections of fairy tales, as will he seen 
later on, hut it appears already in mediaeval tales and 
legends, nay, is one of the German epic tales. As told bv 
Uiicieut chroniclers the history of the Emperor Henry III, 
of the eleventh century, is almost a copy of that of 
C andridiasa. It occurs in the (frgta Romanowin , No, 20 
M- Ocsterley, Berlin, 1872, p. 315), A vri&rrui tt iritm- 
hicuHMj and m the Golden L&ff&nd of Jacobus it Vora^in^ 
Laitiw edition by Grefiusw, Na IM (not 171 as given by 
Oestorley), PP- 840-1 in the history of the Pope PulugitlSL 
In the annotations to Na 20 (pp. 715-1 6) Oe&ierley haw 
^ivon a lung Ibt of j mi ml kb in the mediaeval literature, 
notably in Latin and German chronicles, most of them 
identical with the list in the Kaimfthrtmik (rf* IL F + 
Massimui. QuedJinhtirg, 185+ 1 ,. vol. iii, pp, 1094—5, and in 
note 2 r the full bibliography, supplied by Felix Liebreeht* 
a fact not so well known ns it ought to be. The history, 
then. {Grvttr Rom^ 20 k b briefly ub follows ; In the reign 
of the EmperorfCoorod there lived a certain Count Leopold, 
who P for some reason or other, ded from the Court and 
hid himself with kis wife in a hovel in the woods. By 
chance the emperor hunting there lost his way and came 
to the hovel to spend the night. The same night the 
hostess was delivered of a son. Suddenly the emperor 
heard a voice saying: 11 Take, take, take, 1 ' Then again: 

" Restore, restore, restore, M A third time the voice said : 

Fly* dy r fly; for the child that is now bom shall become 
thy son-in-law. IT The emperor, terrified* ordered in the 
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morning two of hi-* squires to take the child forcibly away 
and to kill it. Moral by pity through it* great beauty 
they placed it upon the branch of a tree, so ns to save 
it from wild beasts, and killing a hare they brought its 
heart to the emperor. Soon after a duke, travelling iu the 
forest, discovered the child, took it in the fold of his 
mantle, and brought it to hi» wife to nourish it as their 
own. and he gave it the name of Henry. The hoy grew 
handsome and eloquent, and became a general favourite. 
The emperor, learning of the quickness ol the youth, 
desired hi* bister-father to send him to Court, where he 
resided for some time, and was held in great esteem by 
many people. (Some versions of the legend then tell that 
the emperor having learned that the child was noL the son 
of the Duke Henry of Snubia, but a foundling, recognized 
hi in to be the chi hi whose death he had eneom passed in 
consequence of the prophecy he had heard on the micas ion 
nf hb* birth. ) According to the Gr-rtUj the emperor, afraid 
lest he Ik the child he had commanded to destroy, now 
wanted to make sure of his dentin So he wrote a letter 
with his own hand to the queen to the following purport : 
M I command thee on pain of death, as aeon as this letter 
reaches thee, to put this young man to death/' The young 
man who was to bear this letter to the queen by chance 
jNU.ss.ed a rhurcb, and setting himself upon n bench fell edeijp. 
The latter wm enclosed in his purse, The priest of the 
plant!, impelled by curiosity. opened the letter and read Lhe 
contents. Horrified, he cunning!y erased the writing, and 
wrote instead: "Give him our daughter in marriage/ 1 
The queen, seeing the emperor's writing and the impress 
of lil* signet., called together the princes of the empire and 
Celebrated the nuptials with great pomp. The emperor 
hearing of it was first greatly afflicted, but on hearing 
afterward* all the miraculous circumstances from the 
esquires, the duke, and the priest, acquiesced in it and 
resigned himself to the dispositions of GotL So he 
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confirmed the marring';, and appointed the young man 
heir to the throne. 

This mediaeval legend, or cycle of lugoada, agree* almost 
in every detail with the first part of the story of Cuodra- 
hasa. All go<» well so far up to the marriage, to which 
the father is finally reconciled la the history of IK-ury and 
in its numerous parallels in European chronicles. But the 
Indian story has a sequel The father, far from resigning 
himself to the inexorable destiny of fate or to the dispensa¬ 
tions of Ood, still harbours evil feelings and pints the iinal 
destruction uf his son-in-law. In the end he falls a victim 
to the very plan which lie had invented for the death of 
the innocent In some modem fnirj' tales we find now the 
whole story,with a similar ending; the death of the scheming 
father-in-law who would defy destiny. In each of the 
parallels it is always a foundling. The child, whose future 
greatness had been overheard by the man on the night oF 
its birth, is therefore exposed by him or by the murderers 
he had hired, and is found by some one else, who brings 
it up ns his own child. He is therefore known as the 
Foundling. 1 start with “ X aid is the Foundling' in the 
riKwt recent collection of tales from Macedonia (Cl. F. 
Abbott,. M'trrilou km Folklore, Cambridge .1003, pp. 126-84.). 
After the wedding the man, whose daughter In: had married 
through the change of the wording hi the letter by the 
miraculous intervention of an oid man, instructs his wife 
to call Naidis the next morning early and to send him with 
another letter to the shepherds tending his flocks. In that 
letter he writes to the shepherds to cut the bearer in pieces 
mid to fling him into the well. The mother-in-law seeing 
him sleep sweetly in her daughter’s arms was sorry to 
wake him and went instead and woke her sou, whom she 
thus sent to the doom prepared by his father for Naidi* 
Hearing of it the distracted father runs after the son, hut 
is too Tate; he had been cut in pieces according to hie 
instructions, and the body thrown into the well. Full of 
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despair he kills himself, nod thus the prophecy conics true, 
the youth becomes his heir. 

Almost identical with this* Macedonian version is the 
Greek tale No. 20 in Hahn's collection. Hero, however* it 
Ls the fath6r-m-law himself who is killed in accordance 
with the instructions he had sent through the young mail. 
For he writes to the guardian of the vineyard to shoot the 
man who would come into the place at such and such 
a time. The young man, eager to fulfil his masters wish, 
runs very fast and reaches the vineyard long before the 
fatal ho nr. Then he lingers a little on the way hack. 
The father-in-law, impatient to know' what had happened 
to the young man, whether he had at last succeeded hi 
destroying him, goes to the vineyard to Ijc killed by the 
guardian. The same occurs in the AI human tale of the 
Foundling (Duzou, No. lS/'I/euEant veudii^cni la Lk-atinee ’ 
Here it is the pasha who overhears the prophecy. After 
the marriage he orders the smith to kill the young nuxii 
witlj Ins hammer. In this tele it is again a .son (that of 
the pasha) who is an a ions to go iirst r and the young man 
then brings hack what the pasha hud wished, via, the head 
of his own son. Finally, the pasha himself is killed, for 
he is impatient u.u+1 goes first tu the coachman to sec 
whether his instructions have been carried out, Among 
the South Slavonian tales published by Jagic iArvhir 
/- Sl<n\ Philriagir t voL i P etc.) No*. 14 and 5ll belong to 
our cycle. Keiidiuld Koehler, than whom there was no 
greater authority jn the comparative study ut Fairy tales, 
lias added there a large number of parallels from the 
world's literature. His remarks And reference}* have been 
reprinted iu his Kte lucre Scltrifimi zur Maere^for^hu'ng 
l«L Bolte, Weimar, ] ftBB), pp, 417, 4M< In the latter cycle 
of Utles the young man, instead of being sent straight to 
be killed by means of a letter or a peculiar message, is sent 
on perilous errands, from which he ix not expected to 
retunx safely, but he succeeds in overcoming all difficulties 
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jvtuI [days hi 9 enemies. The Rumanian parallels Lave been 
studied by L Sainenu, Barnet* nwndne ( Bncuruad, ldfi.i), 
pp. 14-2-3. 

The second episode then branches nff. and at an enrly 
period becomes an independent talc. Tin- first, or 
Henry, cycle starts with a prophecy mi birth, or at some 
early period in the life of the youth, and finishes,as a rale, 
with his marriage : (.hr second cycle, which 1 will mention 
now an briefly as possible—though there i* nothing in it of 
"predestination" and it lacks the changed letter—has, mine 
the less, some traits in common with the Indian story, and 
ulUfit be an old variant. It is also found in one of the 
legends of the Oesta Jlmminomtn among the " additional 
tales published by Oestcriey, but found already in the 
English version: the story of Fulgentius. The motive for 
sending the young man to what looks a positive death, Is 
envy on the part of a steward, or some other courtier, who 
wishes to get rid of Jiia rival in the favour of the king. 
He resorts to a stratagem which is the same hi most of the 
parallels. He tells the emperor that the youth hud told 
the people that his, the king’s breath, was foul (either 
through leprosy or through Home ether fell disease,), and 
that Ft was death to him to serve the cup. Then the 
emperor asks the steward first whether it is true, and on 
his denying that there was anything amiss with the Wtli 
of the emperor he is asked how lie, the emperor, might 
bring this thing to good proof. The steward answers: 
- To-morroW next when ho serveth the cup the young man 
will turn his face away from the emperor. 1 Tie then goes 
to the young man, ami tolls him that the emperor feels 
very sure on account of his stinking breath, which makes 
his drink to do him no good, I 1 ulgentruB (this is the name 
of the youth) asks the steward to counsel him what to 
do, and he advises him to turn his face away from the 
emperor whenever serving him with the cup. He does 
so and is turned out of Court. The emperor then decides 
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to pttfljeh biro, and $gitira, upon the advice of the steward* 
orders him to go to the brick makers at the emperor’* 
limekiln, whither he ehonld send the order to cant into 
the Furnace whoever came and us kid whether they had 
fulfilled the king's will, Fulgcntins, on his way, passing 
a church, hears the (jell tolling for service. .So he goes in, 
attend* service* and lulls into a profound sleep. Mean- 
while, the steward, impatient to know the fate of 
FuJgenthas, proceeds to the limekiln* asks the fatal 
question, and is forth with bound hand and foot and 
thrown into the furnace* just before Fulgentins arrives, 
who hearts the new* and is told of the command of the 
emperor. He rctoms, to the great surprise of the emperor, 
who. by questioning, finds out the truth, and recognizes in 
Fulgentiuk salvation divine intervention and tins triumph 
of tmth- To this story ( So. 233) Oeaterlov gives a full 
parallel literature (p. 749), without noticing the connexion 
with Na 20 fund pp, 7lfi-l*st From that lint it will hr 
M r j n how widespread this version of the legend had W-n 
in the Middle Ages, and also that it had enteral into the 
literature of fairy talus and ballads, the ]>est known bung 
fcSchiJlfrK (htfo; wtrft *?em Ei^ nh.unit(n\ It i- rdsn Found 
in tli- East in the Persia n Afwwwi, in the Forty Vizirtw 
(Herman, by Beraaucr), in tho Somud&t* t , arid partly also 
in Rome additions to the Ptuutiut-Taulrt r i Senfey P l fi£l i. 
To these parallels I will add now only two more* hitherto 
unknown. They are found in Hebrew MS'S. The tirst, 
in a MS, of tie- xiii .viv cent, iRck. 1L 146f! r erl (bister, 
Hxf mphi of the Rabbis, Na HON. pp. 207—8) : and the 
other in my possession* Cod. 1H0, No. 38b f. ( JQQa ft' 
In the former it in a young man to whom the father h-av.-s, 
on his death -bed the wish never to pass the Hnia^fumi- 
whi-n service is held without going in and taking part 
in it. 

The young man went tn Court and served as cup-bearer 
a nr l pa gi * to the k i ng ai i d qi i ■ ■ oil. f ie j ng ft t y ( , t L r ,>J j ty 
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them he rotwed the mvy uf the steward, who, taking 
advantage of the fact that fuvuur was shown to him h) 
the quean, told the king that she was bestowing her love 
oil the vimug man. The king would not believe it, until 
at last he allow**! himself to be persuaded, and divided 
to destroy the page, So lie commanded the brick maker 
to throw iuto the limekiln the first man who would 
come to him aud ask whether he hail fulfilled the kings 
command. Anil ho ordered the young man to go early 
next morning to the Hint kiln. On the way he pusses 
a synagogue, and hearing the service going on, he dis¬ 
mounts from his horse, goes into the synagogue, and 
tarries there until the end. The king, after waiting for 
a while, sends the steward to the kiln to inquire what 
has happened. He is thrown Into the burning furnace. 
Meanw hile the young man conies to the place, and seeing 
them throwing the steward into the burning furnace 
remonstrates with them, but they answer: ‘"Such was the 


command of the king, and he ( the steward) was the first 
who came" The young man returns to the king and asks 
him why he baa ordered them to burn the steward- The 
king, being greatly surprised at the turn of events, tells 
him nil that tin- steward had spoken against him. and adds 
that he is now fully convinced of his innocence. Arid 
the '■ iloralijmtio”, quite in the style of the (k>*bi. is: 1 I his 
shows how ntTessary and beneficial it is not to pass divine 


service," 

The point- to be noted in this variant, and in tile 
subsequent, is the importance attached to the synagogue 
or church, and the *' Momliaatio M that the salvation <-f 
the young man is due to his tarrying at that place for 
devotional purposes. This point has become obscured in 
the tkst cycle of legends, the Henry cycle, though a remnant 
of it is found in Henry resting in the church where the 
inquisitive priest changes the writing of the letter. '1 he 
significance of the stopping at the church for religious 
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purpose?, which ia obliterated in the other variants, appears 
prominently m this second cycle of legends. Il occurs also 
in the story of Maiinonides r who is the hero of a tale found 
m Tuy MS. 130 (of the sixteenth to seventeenth century). 
He was a favourite at the Court of the King of Spain, 
and became the object of envy to the other courtiers. 
The oldest among Lhetu then decides to bring about Ms 
destruction by the scheme of Ii is iuuatiug nn evil smell 
of the breath of the king* and of Man nullifies, ad vising 
the latter to cover his month with his hand when 
addressing the king. Greatly incensed nt this public 
insult, the king orders the baker to heat Lin furnace and 
to throw into it the first man who would ask for tin* 
kiiiga message. Maiinanides, of cour.se, is sent. On his 
way to the furnace Mnimonidos is stopped three times 
to take part in a religious ceremony, once by being asked 
to be present at a c ire n incision, the .second time at a 
wedding, and the third time it a funeral. The king's 
counsellor, impatient to know of the result, readies the 
furnace tir^fc and is thrown in, ami Uamionidcs is thus wived 

by having I.. stopped on his way in the perfnrinance 

of religious duties. The king then Icarus the truth p and 
fie recognizes that a just punishment 1ms overtaken the 
wicked counsellor. 

It would be easy to inercJisi the number of parallel* ~ 
they arc mostly mentionod in the books of Liebrccht, 
Koehler, and Oesterley, To this I urge number now the 
history of Candrulinsu is a most welcome and important 
addition, for it furnishes the missing Indian Jink, and 
elo&i s the chain. 

M. ClASKm 

The A&mqitiTV of Vedit LTltuee 

My paper nn the Antiquity of Vedic Culture 1 has 
elicited comments from various scholars* j may I be 
i JRAS r im r pp. 72\ **iq. a Ibid., pp, 1 m beqq. 
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allowed to make a few remarks on the strictures of 
Professor Oldenbarg and Mr, Herriedale Keith, which 
i-oiiet’i n more directly the Sanskrit scholar f 

According to Professor Oldenbarg the Mitannlan gods, 
Mitra. Vanina, liidm, and the Njfeatyas. are not the 
Vedic gods of those names, but Iranian gods partly 
occurring in the A rests, partly inferred from facts 
contained in the A vesta. Re contends that the divine 
pair, ALurn-Mithrn or Mi thru- Ahura, of the A vests lias 
been correctly identified with Mitra* Varu^a of the Veda; 
for the Vedic Vsrunii is indeed the great Aaurii i ^ Iran* 
aiutra). The Vedic India is concealed under Verethiajan, 
the god of Victory in the A vesta. And to the Vedic 
Ypuir of th* 1 two Nasatj’afi corresponds in the A vesta the 
evil spirit Sftonluiitliyfi, Therefore Professor OUleuliorg 
Says in conclusion: "I never doubted that Zamthustrinuism 
was preceded by a more aucient Iranian religious system 
in which occurred a divine pair, Mitra*\ aruna. a god 
Indra. a pair of two Asvins or Nfvkvtyas, 

This reasoning is open to serious objections. (. 11 A god 
V nr mill is nowhere mentioned in Iranian records. We 
only know for certain that. Mitbra was associated with 
innAher great god of whose true name mid functions we 
are totally ignorant. From the fact that Imth in the ^ eda 
and in the Avestu than* occur a couple of gods, one of 
whom is Mitra, it does not follow that the second 
member in either couple should also lx* the stum-, for 
the Snn-god may be, and has been, associated with 
various gods, so as to form n pair with any one -A 
them, e.g the Moon, the Night, the Dawn, 1 etc. We 
do not know who was the companion of that Mitra 
who, as Professor Sayee tells us in Ids note, p, I J.0ii, 
is " represented by ideographs which signify ' tlw dawn* 
completer ’ g (3) The Iranian god of Victory, Vecethrajan, 
corresponds to the Indian I rtrahan; but in Indian 
1 CL Girudu And xiniitn. 
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mythology Yrfcrahan is an epithet of Indra h while in 
the A vesta Veretlirajau and ludrn are two distinct 
mythological parsons, a god anrl n deraosx It is Jnat 
Jis likely that the Indiana should have fused two gods 
into erne m that the Iranians should have split one into 
two. And besides the inscription names this god ladra" 
and not V lira ham (3) The A vesta knows but one 
Nurjuhmlliya, a demon, not u divine pair of NasatyriH, 
thus ignoring the most characteristic trait of the Alvins, 
their forming a couple. Nasatya is mi epithet of the 
Alvina the signification of which is unknown. It may, 
for all wo know, have been also the name of an Iranian 
god wholly unconnected with the Indian Alvins. T3ie 
jiLscriptkm docs not mention oio 1 Nasatya, but two; for 
the pi u nil il/ini most probably stands for the dual 
which is wanting in Babylonian, i -h Tin: gotta mentioned 
in the inscription are identical in form with Yodic guda; 
there is not a trace of Anything pocullady Iranian- 1 
This fact goes far to prove that the religion of the 
trite who imported their gods into Mesopotamia was 
essentially the same as Vedle religion as far at least 
iM concerns mythology. For the gods invoked in those 
treaties were, of course* the principal gods of that trite. 

Now the facts discussed under Nos. 1-3 prove that 
Iranian mythology p as revealed in the A vesta, tears 
some resemblance to Vedie mythology (as far as concerns 
the gods under consideration), but that, on the other 
hand, the difference la alao well marked. And this is 

3 Ppifhri^ir Oldflflberg savra, p. lOOSp. note Is ■ ‘ By dtiriWiig' those god# 
from IrLin rnlheJ: than from. 1 fid U we Tikflv possibly ELeeorml Tor t)iu 
iLwmn of Aprcii. It seems probable that. the prominence of AguL \u 
the Vetl* is of Jisrimu. nut ol l arte Iranian, growth.™ In my epini&n 
iha prominence of Agni in the Vcdn tv duo to the fact Uuvt A^ni 
flike Soma) wa- it |ti*I of the priwt* {in hkter Lime<= h* \a identified 
Wltll the BmktaiKtki), while I mini Wies thegttd ol' warriors Or K^ittnyai, 
Thorrlara the absence of Agui from the MitanntlU Inscription is eiwjly 
^DoonntEd for by the fact that tlie MiUnCitliim kinp or their prsdeoe^dr"- 
were warrioti and not priests. 
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just what might he expected in two distinct peoples 
derived from a common stock : vre know of no instance 
where two such people*, each of which, however, developed 
nn individual language and nationality, have prescrV^i 
the same gads a in I attributed to them the same relative 
importance as in the prehistoric tinier when the two 
peoples hud not yet eepirated. For the causes which 
bring about linguistic and ethnical differentia Liou, still 
more powerfully affect the religious beliefs of the people 
and their selection of gods, 1 

These (hillsiderations make it highly Improbable that 
the gods Invoked in the Mitannian inscriptions should 
be Iranian, or, more accurately, proto-Iranian 3 gods. 
Now the obvious reason for assuming them to lie Iranian 
: s the apparently Iranian form of the names of the 
Mitannian kings. Tint according to Professor Sayce n it 
is very unlikely that the names of the MUanuIim kings 
sire either Inrlti-Eiimpejin or Iranian; and this eminent 
scholar shows that the Hueming Intnioxv affinities of tln-se 
names may just as well be explained from Mitannian 
and Hittitc idioms. If he is right, there in no reason 
which could induce us to interpret a* Iranian* gods who, 
cm the face of it. are VedSc gods. 


' Papular jj-diIh ii'■ illy vary qvoq from tribe to tribe within the same 
p«|ite unless a uniform mythology i* hjanght uIhjue by HJiae powerful 
factor; n,s tbfl i'lfwk Pantheon wn A fixed by tbo Homeric poem*, 
so the Vadio Pantheon Isy rbn Vedie Ifafa tl\ therefore, contrary la 
my opinion* it ooulil Ijc proved that the prrJliiith^triiui religious 
system ul the Iranians eontainud I be pritmipnl of the YttJ*, llwil 
indeed we should Imvu to mmim duifc tb&se IwnkDS had. at om? time, 
been wholly under the influanoo of Vedic culture ns to adapt, tffli the 
Vcdlc gmia. 

a Professor Okkiilerg nnrreels me in nscrihtDg to Meyer thr 

opinion lhat- tfwwe Hrre Arlan injBtrfld of proto-Imn Lam Ii I mu.*t 

plwul guilty. I may say in my cxeusQ that the title nf his pn|i^T : 4 ' The 
first appearance ill history nf thfl A r%aiu^ r anrl some ptbSQ^cA, e g. the 
nrn translated by Oltlen Wg on p, lUSH3 f have misled not only me but also 
ihor readers, 

* JR AS. ItiW, iv 1107. 
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Professor QMenfcrg thinks that even if these god* 
should, after all, tarn out to hi? Yedic gods, their occurrence 
on AlitimniLLii inscriptions of about 140 ® R.C. will make 
no ’alteration iu the current opinions on the age qf the 
Yeda: and he objects to i ny declaration that the excava¬ 
tions at Boghazkitii “givq an entirely new aspect tn the 
whole question of the antiquity of Indian civilization r \ 
But their importance iu this regard will be evident Lo 
everyone who considers that till recently the oldest 
authentic date in Indian history won the epoch of Buddha s 
death, and that now the oldest certain date is pushed 
back for well-nigh a thousand yearn. The testimony 
which the Mi Unman inwriptions bear to the existence 
cf Yedic religion about 1400 ac, will henceforth be the 
keystone of all speculations on the antiquity of India id 
civilization. 

I had contended that everybody would accept my 
interpretation of the dates brought forward by Mr. Tilak 
and myself in order to prove the high antiquity of Tedic 
civilisation, if the hitter could he proved by indvjiondent 
evidence. Mr 1 . Bevnedjdc Keith, however, is of opinion 
that the objections to my chronillogical arguments would 
remain in imdiminished force, even if the Vedic culture 
should date from the early epoch 1 claim for it And 
in order to make his assertion good he restates the reasoTiK 
of my opponents in jl condensed form. May I. therefore, 
1*2 allowed to give also my version of the story 7 

(I) The Vedie year began with full moon in Uttam- 
F halgum (3 Leonifl); our opinions are at variance about 
tlie epoch denoted by this beginning of the year, T believe 
that fit the time when the oldest Vedic calendar was tixod, 
the full moon in Uttara-Phalguni occurred at the winter 
si dst ice 3 but according to 01 den berg it marked the be¬ 
ginning of the hot season. Hn places the period of the 
oldest Brahftinnas during which the calendar may have 
been fixed at alxmt 800 E.O. At that time the full moon 
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iu question occurred, as mi easy calculation shows, williifi 
H fortnight on either side of the Jrd Fiilinmiy. Non 
if we place the first construction of the Vcdic calendar 
SOO years earlier, as the Bugbazkibi inscriptions entitle us 
to do, the limits of Fhalguuu full raijou are shifted forward 
to the 10 th January and the 7 th February. Therefore, from 
the assumptions of Oldenberg t Tliibivut p and others, it would 
follow that the Indians, when first framing their calendar, 
marked ih* l)>yin)iing of the hot *;««>» by the full mum 
rtn-i taring between the 10 th Jaiumry <ind tin 7 tit Febrwipf. 
is such a proposition is quit- 1 ' unacceptable in my opinion, 

I think it preferable to interpret the said beginning of the 
year as marked by the winter solstice of n very early 
period. For the winter solstice was also the beginning 
of the lustrum and the first year of it in tlic adjusted 
calendar of the Jyotisflin which at that time coincided 
with new moon in Maghu (alxnit 110(1 U.C.), 

I proceed to discuss two mure dates which, in my 
opinion, boar testimony to the existence of a polar star 
(ifAmr-rt) and the position of the Pleiades near the vernal 
equinox in the early Vedic age, My opponents deny that 
the alleged evidence contains a positive bass for chrono- 
logical Inference. 

, 2 ) The dhrutu i lit. the immovable one) was during the 
marriage ceremony pointed out by the liusKand to his 
bride as a symbol of immobility, Mr. Berriedale lieitli 1 
emphatims the fact that the dhnivti “among Vedfc texts 
appears only in the marriage ritual of the Grhya Sutras 
and in the Into 1 1 should say apocryphal) Uptuusadic 
literature ". But as the pointing out of the polar star as 
a part of the marriage ceremony ie enjoined in uif the 
principal Grhy* Sutras, it was obviously a usage prevailing 
all over India and, therefore not one of recent origin. 


» La, p. 1101, 

= It is mis Wing whoa Koltli says I ibid.) that On- “dhmv* h 
A dujittfitilj-fln itLtrmkr in tboVedi* mnrtiagc ritual' 1 . Professor Winter 
nitsj, speding ot another detail of Lhc UuMTiago ntliul, wbmh is of 
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Now 1 contend tbit the rfAmm wns the polar star of the 
period in which the popular custom of showing it to the 
bride came into existence; for it ia difficult to imagine 
that tl 111 Indians should have wantonly named a star im 
movable whose motion could not have escaped observation. 
It was, of course, natural for this star to retain the name 
once given it for an indefinite length of time, even after it 
had ceased to appear immovable, 1 The opponents uf my 
theory Hconi to HupjjoHe that the ancient Indians invented, 
m it. were, a polar star, and then fixed on a star iu the 
vicinity of the Pole to call it dhritva. However, the 
absence of anything like astronomical theories before 
the F uranic period makes this i sumption unacceptable, 
in uiy opinion. I am convinced that il was not the priest 
win* inventod a polar star, but that the common people, 
villagers and the like, had discovered ir. On this assump¬ 
tion 1 identified tht k tlhrttca with a Draconia, which star 
was, in 27 SQ B.c,, only six minutes distant from the Pole, 
and continued for about three or four hundred years 
before and after that tune in such vicinity to the Pole 
that it may have been regarded as a true polar star. 
Only two more stars of sufficient magnitude approached 
the Pole: x Draconic mid $ Ureas Mmuris, the minimum 

nnmbULkriUly i m loXSernianie origin, points out. i bat It meo t iouod m 
twa G rhya Sutras only, and ho adds the vmaark that I hi - fact khan Id 
lilu Li o i l ms ugoinstf. drawing an fnfeienofl as to tin- uln=eueti oI a popular 
custom from ths absence af u tostimuny for It in the oldest literature. 
i*.*a oiimikch* UaferiiirritK+H, hi Bvnfcuzhnjtui tirr Kautd. 
tier Witim tuxhtJifirt* la l(^n r roL it, p, 177. 

1 The phraen rlhmra^ pFonahtuan in Mnilri Uponisad, j, 4 a hen been 
regarded m evidence that tlie motion of tba pokr blot Jand Income known 
at last. But thhi lh a mistake. Tho J&jtkiog of IlSjniva i* incntEonod 
nuiuEig other portent* which were apparently supposed to occur at tin* 
rad of a Katpui fajHinctm muMrttaranam „ &khari7uhn pTvpuf*utmH n im*i- 
»’if ]ki r.K I’lifri frijj fi Nji We one tore already in firGHfm.jp of Pure tile 

Mfflaokigy t note the Cords of winds* by wliith the ^tur* are fastened to 
tii» Dhruva. Vipna Pnraim + ii + 12, 24. For the PnriiTuia Pkrsva 
(Auf.fAnajMuial aeetns to be rhe Pole ± an guardian, of the etdertM 
todies i and the hi jit near him ih LlLh mother burnt I Or .SfmrLa, see Vistiu 
Parity r, 12 * 05, 
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polar distance oE the former being 4 44 l in 1290 R.O., and 
>i>f the latter G° 28" m 1 (HUl u»tt But neither could have 
Iteen named "* immovable ", the daily changes in the 

position of the one amounted to about 10 degrees* and of 
the other to about M degrees, and they increased as time 
drew on* These are ijuuntitkti not to be overlooked by 
men familiar with the starred heaven, as those Indians 
must have been who told the day of the mouth and the 
Lime of the night by observing the nsterisiim. I have 
treated elsewhere 1 at some length the astronomies!I side of 
the question* My observations appeal to those who hy n 
practical acquaintance with astronomy can form an adequate 
ideji of their ai^uiticane- L r anil realise that Id degrees make 
a very perceptible difference of position. Mr, Bcrriodnle 
Keith,who says that my bJ observations on this jioint do 
not seem convincing ", will give me leave to doubt liis 
competence as judge in astronomical matters, since on 
p. 1102 of his paper he gives vent to the opinion that 
it star of 3 a 3 magnitude is brighter than one of "only 11 
2 0 magnitude. 

(3) The last argument from the Krt-tikaa, or Pleiades, 
assumes that they opened the series of Naksutnu as 
standing, at that Lime, near the vernal equinox. With 
this Interpretation of that well -known fact l combined 
two testimonies from the Bralimaijss: {fit) in the Taittiriya 
Brahinana I r 6 t 2, G seqq. the Naksatrae arc divided 
into Krttakofi down to A isaklie, and 

fft.i muna.kmfrfi*% A nnrSdhflS down to BharanT* the Former 
beintj apparently regarded as the North era, and the 
latter an the Southern, Nak*atras; (6) in the SatnpAtha- 
brtUimmja II. I. 2, 3, it is said that the Krttikns do not 
deviate pqpa panto) from the East, 4 while the other 
Nnksatras do; the meaning of this observation is that 

1 See FtrtffniM >rn H*tL rau JfcM, IB03, pp. 72 *Bqq-§ ZDMU., voL s 11 k, 
p r 12533 ; toL 1, p. 7a 

- 3£yann f iV egmmunlfliy runs thus? «tofe™/ci Hfterrtf* til likpjKimMu 
t f( r cu/ttuii. t'untu luynfHcHU iuddhapriiC^tn fttj lipmti. 
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tha Krltikns rise due Bust, as man the ease when they 
^fcood near the vernal equinox. To my observation# op 
this point/ which J do not think invalidated by th> 
remarks of Oldenberg and T hi bant, l may add that the 
Hindus in later times did not doubt the proposed 
aignificanca of the Krttikas* place at the head of the 
Xaksatrus. For when at last they hud Income aware 
of the precession of the equinoxes, some astronomer* 
(Sniya Siddhanbt) assumed a libratory movement of 
the vernal equinox, the limits of which were 27 degrees 
in nithrir direction [ruin the beginning of AivLul (near 
£ Pisdum), thus including in the ii brat ion the Krtti k/Ls. 
Mr. Keith considers the argument [rom the Krttikag 
also quite unconvincing, and be lays stress nn " the fact 
that in no other regard docs the vernal equinox appear 
as important in Vetiic literatureBut does the fact 
that Vedic liturgy took no cognizance ul the vernal 
equinox preclude its being known f It is further said : 
- Wo do nut know the origin of the Naksatms r and 
until we do r it is hardly likely that tha origin nri-f the 
place of Krttikaa will be found/' If the Kfttikifi rone 
due oast in the Vedic period—viz. if their position then 
was near the vernal equinox—it matters little what was 
the origin of the Nokfatrss. 

Whatever will In- the value assigned to rny chronological 
argument by the progress of research p at the present 1 do 
not think my opponents entitled to treat it ns de Unite] y 
refuted. 

HmtifAtaf Jacobi. 


The Antiquity of Vedic Culture 
The importance of the question of the interpretation of 
the chronological data of the Vedic literature renders 
desirable a brief reply to Professor Jacobi's last note on 
the subject. 

3 Sea ZDMU. r v pjL x.lix t pp. 2^ p &&qq, ; v oL U p + 7’2. 
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1, Professor Jacobi states that the Bo^baxkioi inscrip¬ 
tions entitle its to place the first construction of the Vedic 
calendar- 800 years eua-lier Itlmn 800 n.a), and deduces 
Lln-nce an argument in favour of his view thnL the full 
moon iu Uttam-Phalguni occurred at the winter solstice 
when the oldest Vftdio calendar was fixed. But the in¬ 
scriptions in question stiy no thin g alxsut Utlaro-Phiilguiii 
,,r the Vedic calendar, and cannot, therefore, entitle ns to 
make any assertion as to the date of the first constrnctton 
of it calendar which they neither mention nor presuppose. 

i. Professor Jacobi is fully entitled to doubt mv com¬ 
petence as a judge in astronomical matters, but not to bare 
thnt doubt on a raisaUtement of my views, I did not 

assort_as reference to p. 1102 of the Journal for HH>U 

will show—that a star of 3-3 magnitude is brighter than 
,ine of "only” 2 - 0 magnitude. My argument, which was 
condensed, but 1 think readily intelligible to anyone 
familiar with the question, was that the star * Drwonnis 
might well be identified with the dhriLva of the Urhya 
Sutras, ami have been regarded as the Pole Star both about 
and for long after 12D0 Ri’, when it was at its minimum 
distance (4 44') from the North Pole, because its only 
probable rival, k Ursn Minor is, while it was only 2 0 in 
magnitude, and therefore not very greatly more con¬ 
spicuous than * Draeonis, 1 was never at a less polar 
distance than G' 28', and thus was much leas likely than 
k Diucouis ever to have l>een chosen as the Pole -Star. 
But, as I said then, 1 sew no reason at all for any definite 
identification of the star, hut if we must have one, 
* D moon is appears to iuc inti nit sly more likely than 
a Dracoms. A date of the t hirteenth or t welfth century B.c, 
js much more likely to be found us a survival in u Urhya 
Sutru than oue of the third millennium. 

3. Stress must be laid on the fact that even if we were 
to assume, in the face of all probability, that Krltikis 
1 Cf. tk\WQ Oldfrnbtrg, ZDMfi., L 4i>l. 


4G0 afastamiul mantra hr ah max a t is, 6, 4 

only marked the vernal equinox, urine the less the date ho 
indicated would be vogue in the extreme. Whitney/ 
Weber/and Thibaiiit 3 have shown with perfect dearne## 
how utterly vague are the dates which can be ascribed to 
tliis event, or to the coincidence of new moon in Hfighn 
with the winter solstice in the Jyoti**u The argument# 
of these scholar# have not been refuted or apparently 
adequately considered by Professor Jacobi, though in one 
place* he appears to accept the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century b.c* as the date of the latter event, while m Iilh 
last note tin? dah j is given at about 1 LOO r.U. But #o king 
m their argument# stand, all speculation rests on an 
absolutely insecure basis/ 

A. Bek hie dale Keith, 


A past Ann a Mantra Bjuhhan t a f ii n H, 4 
In thi# veit±4 occur#— 

priywqh ma dmw$u hum 

jTrvjfoafi ma hrahmunt harm f 

prryaijt yvslff^it s\Iflrvau 

prLijtrm rajojm ma knru |[ 

JRA8., \ r 3hi M-qq. * Cvkkrimic^i L, seqq, ; Ortp\ie*iI rtuti 

udin *, ii, 3&0 :mn|q. 

3 fwttii'lt* SfHfiUlj, X, 23* seqq. 

1 IA_, idv, 1IH 

* IA-, skHI, L7T, whi?re hfi fcti mLnit n (XUttbla *mvi ni t-i. 

cuntune-fi in the Fixing ef llit varnttl ■"sjumox nl KntibEi \ It f-hnulU iv- 
rtOtdfl that belli Whitney \Sinditt, ii, 3331 and TlnUnt i IA. P lair, UT‘i 
nr*; prepared tu dowpt ihn vitw th#i did presence of K.rLtiki'i at 13ns 
ei|iiinuSi fc« merely another form raf the datum of the lyalina - m Quh woiiM 
redinre indr-finitcly the impriftUHM of th** KrllikaVr theory- 

1 -SliiLni'i* a-try** effort \Oamm Aptiwi. pp. 132 to ref site Whitnev 

must lie rogiinkiil. a. 1 * quite [oidsqoflle. The riifereoces lo Biv uiilrn vnjia 
e^tahlfch ii nth* ng thiit wci^ net known hefniv. Whitney 
with thu RHj.hm.h na ruFerBnUtffl to l)m heLLing ; il csettiUli ftatink an 
cartaJn data*, Iml h c- laid *lress on the met llint there i* no eridetitMi to 
ftliow how t he Jyufiwt and the -^riEcuil ritual wrere cunnec-iA-iJ. It mnv 

lw rmurbod titnl the fiTidence nf the J^t^ivn nn ilv it gOM is vury 
□niftvfrtifahb to Shamiaaatry 3 theory uf rja as “iotarraibiry day 
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Irt Iliranytikeiin Grhya SH-tm* l, 10, 6, inter film the 
reading of Pilda h is: pci yam ™i hraJunaiii kurv*. This 
is r oE course, much easier, and not unnaturaliy WinLemitz, 
in his edition, 1 while accepting fmihituins as the ApmtaTnha 
text from all his MSS. and Haradattn, regards it as either 
Prakritic or an error for hntfomtiL 

It seems to me at onco simpler and more satisfactory to 
assume that we have here a change of comtrnetion simply, 
the dative being substituted for the locative 2 of the other 
Fiidrni, The use of die dative with pritja is not common, 
but cf. RV„ v, 51 4 : prlyu Indrayn Vilyam, where the 
dative seems moat naturally to be connected with prirfii, 
though it might also be construed with the preceding p&ri 
*iayat* f and especially Af/nirrawdi, xii d 2, 34: pnyat}i 
jnirhhya dlnutne hmknmblnfah kniitld priyam, which 
affords a precise, and in my opinion conclusive, argument 
for the dative hrtA.fi mane. The sense, of course, is d Site rent, 
but that is merely localise in the one ease the object is 
masculine, in the other neuter* 

Interchanges of ease of this, kind are not we in 
Sanskrit: e.g., in Mu mi, hi, 84 seipp, wo have: ahftyuh 
kii t yd* i d* i -utdbfi tftf brakm* > tto ho mam an ' viAr t m 11 A*jn 
Somaeya enivad&a tayoi cairn canmMayoh \ rUtichhynA 
ct f i n l tUKt'hh yo Dha hty* v t la r* * \pt ert r n i ! | 85 j |, Or again + 
i I j id,, i i, 711, the re is ; maha in r py c n*.t -<n mdm it t * >acc mine 
rtinttcyate \ with which cf. Rawtayaiu*, i. Id, 14. Or in 
J/ 11 ut, iv H 128, tho neeusative and localive of time 
alternate in the same sense. Again in HA,. x„ 76± 5 P we 
have: <Hu*jt4 chi d tu uuivuttar^bhyo vibhvdud, cid 
nscitp\i#fii rebh yak \ vmym chi d w>mf( mhfuiAUtrehhya *J at*.4 
chi area jdltd J cttarfM:yalj |]. It Is here dear that 
vlhknind must have the same sense as the ablative, and 
] Mb rue Its j doubte as to the possibility of the use of the 

* TAf ^VdPifrapdfAa h \ r kx.iV Urd 41 . 

1 Far tliB locatiT^ cf. D^ltracL, Syitf. Fvr*eh. r v, 120, 

3 SftiL, F&rscb' t v r 1^. 
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instrumental for the ablative in Hindi cases cannot be 
maintained against the evidence adduced by both Pkehel 1 
ami Goldneiv' so that we need not read »ibhvamtk ns 
Bothsuggested, Fur other examples of interchange, 
cf. Speyer, VedUckc mid Sanskrit Syntax, p. 2:1, and 
Oldeubcrgs note on RV., i, 55, !i; a good instance in 
Prufcrit is liiat i j \ Mruvhfibt {ikil , i, 30, I): wram i-siwm- 
ftadekim,* which is certainly tr. be taken as two variant 
constructions with the same sense. 

A. Bruriedai.e Klith. 


GBamjhatioal Notes 
P rawer 4 l Pncsnuss 

The accepted use of wt# and fe as personal pronouns in 
Sanskrit is as dative and genitive, and it is as well to 1 m> 
alow in ascribing to those forms any other sign idea nee 
without very convincing evidence. I consider it therefore 
desirable to analyse the proofs of other usages alleged for 
the R‘irmyai/i .1 by Dr, Michelson in ari article in the 
JAOS, 1 He finds m- as instrumental singular in iv, t+, 
14, and in a number uf other passages like me Srutoi), 
iii, 7, LO ; in all the latter, however, he himself admits 
tlie possibility of their being genitives, nud [ have no 
donbt whatever that this is the case. The former ease, 
however, is more important, as it is uurtaiji nafdap&rviti/i 
me drum krrfov pi tlxfhnte, when the instrumental of 
lie* participle is important. But. it is as simple to assume 
a double construction ; uMapurvum can tjuite correctly lx 1 
construed either with instrument*] or genitive, and we 
have both, the genitive being, no doubt,"preferred mttri 

1 cm. ,J't. A Hz., lflSi, P, SI3 , J5DJM., ilii, 303 . F<d, i Mm ■ 

i, 7i, ais. 

- 1 r rr/. Stud., ii. 32 . 

* ZDMG., Jlviil, Fl77, i.e. b by hypenjundlri, CF. Oklenbcrv 

Jlgmfa-Natr.n, i, 353, 

* J AOS., sitvil, *23, * sxv. ue*oqq^ 
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amm. For parallels, due to the same state of affairs, 
oL Mbh. p 111, 5I r 5: tafo \* idarhhajmiaijt Danuutani ifdh 
ftidjiijanuk J ffiii'iOitlittfuf turn tMm-sifatm Da mfiifONthfi 
n*rre£mr e || when narm’ure cannot refer to Nala as in 
MiIman^ translation. The reason hen? for the locative 
is metrical* Or again in K., i, 12, 22, we have 1 fjatmmqi 
hww vipregw, which is not half so easy as 
Or in \\ 25, 0/ where miihrntjfdh-Sifc?}ja is n combination 
of li-xftc ,R (win) and "agitated by 3lfc& 1 (kam}titn) r 

anti is not merely metrical, The examples of t* as 
instrumental tire cue rely of the type bnddhiv a vuja n*s 
tr kwrj/a $ and are all obvious genitives. It is, of course. 
Impossible to accept te or me as instrumental when they 
only occur in senses when the genitive is perfectly 
appropriate; and it is significant that even in Pali the 
use of tn*- anti #«< as instrumental is by no means certain ; 
though in any case arguments from Pali ni r Prakrit 
syntax to Sanskrit are apt to be quite unscientific and 
lead to unsound results* and the notorious irregularity ul 
A vesta n syntax is not cogent for Sanskrit syntax* 

But Mv. Michelson finds alfcu me as ablative and perhaps 
tis locative. As ablative bn renders it in vi, 19, 20: 
?m me jimn vimok^afe, and in vii B 10, IT : uumruu 
anyt&fi vrnltfva me. In both rases the use is nn doubt 
dative, as in the Homeric roiviv ra, +l took away from 
them ‘ f (OcL, j, 9), or Otpum Riicro rav, " received the 
cup from" (IL t xv p HI). 1 As locative he 13links its use 
unlikely r ns the only ease is 3i, 85, 10, where Imddliir 
anya na me ktlrya has a variant te (much more likely), 

1 Rnhttingk. 7 - 1 ) MG. p xU, 1 ST. 

“ JAG®., MV, 107. Of. also AV.p i. 7. 3a. ftS plained by Hopkins 
JAOS.* xiriii h M7, n. 1, an el HV-. i, 31, 12, uh flxpkEiwd by Kachial. 
Vtd. hi, W-i ; Mid cf- tLe citation from the Bower MS. in Hoornl*'* 

fwiptr, l ml. Ani. f xxi, 

3 C£ iTRASl, im t pfk, 722, 003; 190&, p. 155, a. & For the genitive 
with participle, ef + Cuhmd. UI*r da* ritndtr. Sutra rti* IltiwtlhrittTiwi, 
pp. L7. 46 ; Dtlbriak. %a£ Fot-ach., v, 333. 

* Munra, J Homeric £7m .uu?i'xr, pp. |3o + L30. 
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and where in any caw: im might be genitive and not 
instrumental,. 

For if both Professor Hopkins 1 and Mr. Michelson find 
n use as accusative in n)‘<imdmi Sitr fe, which is 
the reading of the Bombay edition in vii. 40, 10. But 
I.Torreeiti s edition has tnlm, and tin corruption is obvious : 
by on error, which is otic of the commonest in Sanskrit 
MSS., *it€ ft* tvam was written, mul the next step was to 
eject tlie offending extra syllable an a gloss on b (the* 
commentary actually glosses U by (.*:&■,» >. 

Alter this we will haidly lie inclined to take very 
seriously the use in vii, 53, 21 : so te inohfayitd, MpAt. 
The sense is clearly either dative ,l for thee ", or genitive 
" nf thee not an accusative at all* Iu vii, 47, !>. the |n.gt 
example, aJmut iijttdpny&mi. ie, fr. is a legitimate variant, 
jind to us a more natural one. from the ttxim, which is 
also possible. The dative is the natural construction of 
ii-jiitipayami, though Lhe accusative is intelligible, and the 
St. PetsmUiLTff IKctknutrif quotes without remark, vi. 103, 
10 : iiu time hi r&ya vrjinam ahem, Hjn&jtagami fr. 

In hihkyntsi Mr, Mir-helmm rinds un instrumental in 
a variant: mentioned by the commeutary of the tmyd of 
the text, and cults it an iir#r.t usage. The text is Bombay 
edition, not in Qorresio)— 

nuisu vcfrayitvrti tmy<i hTi.ru ni&mmiA ] 

I quite agree that ftibhyam may Well he the correct 
Tending, instead of the obvious which could hardly 

(ver be corrupted, but tubhyam is a mere ordinary dative :l ; 


<TAOS.. it, ---• C.L .1 AOS., nviii. .‘ton. n , |, trheix- he S!u<rir<ist.~ 
th.it fe iu th* Epic Mi>e it to aocwutive, hut the dative to perfectly 
[iliiiiiihti!, of. Xntapatha BnUkntam, lii, 7, 3. 1. 

1 Ommt the sum* dative but ill lb con truer -.His.- • Ml ill jjj o-i, + _ 

; j ‘ «*•■•<*»■* it™, «d 282 , IB.. burhidl, Wbo'ro un 

Air. MiuIwIsoq’s principle we would equate the dative uml the geiiitivi* 

It is worth noting that Franks (Pi, rtwiiJ<* rt de* /’,?«/ JM '. p „ », t 

uoggate dint m tom.tor <n*s if* itotdvo to original and the ^. n itLvo to 
■too to the tmjmlur dialects But this is hardly uL-esssurv a. Mm gmtiv* 
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£J this harsh out- 1 is not for theft to restrain," uni to take ii 
as instrumental is merely to make nonsense of grammar 

No more convincing is the evidence for the use of 
ttUikyunt or UthLyatii as genitive. At i r IS, 4. au&rc 
is :i dear case if dative, us in RV., ii p 2, 8: 
ujti&ir carter tlyat:#} though the other editions read eaiviL 
In v, SO, 39 ; 37, 29, occurs tirutvaiva ca mm inahyay* 
l-jfipram e$yati R&fftmvaL The commentary - take*: 
nuthyam as m^ttah in the first place (where Oorresio, v, 
34 g 4, hits mama irtitvtfivu tu ixieah ) and as vmma inaMo 
i'ti in the second. ! think Mr. Michelsan mils understands 
him in thinking dull he meant h* construe mtihyam with 
f-.'fift/ * I ; I ic n isi 1crn nitihy^m cither as ma m<i . adjective 
with i>t a-H with Srutni. But the dative is 

clearly, if it goeh with wWffm ethical, and if with 

**yat i , it menus " starts towards 7 L tn viij 49, 9, the 
dative is also perfectly in place, and hi the only ease of 
fithkijum as genitive* i, 54, 15 : apmvi^ya’ni EwiJu-jp 
f } t hh v mi, t i i ■ - cJ i tt i vi - i s el early righ t. 

There remains of the misuse of tho personal pronouns of 
the first and second persons iu the Bamtlyo^a only that 
of y ilya fit, ji-h aec.pl. 4 in v. 64, if : ayaklay p 
y it ya o t. r l fa t y,<i r y i (it ifi ha la ? \. M r, M idhe Ison also s s iggests r 
that h rtakitrmdrto+ which is. of conrsa, a nominative form, 
nmy lie vocative. Yet the explanation seems very obvious: 
wo have hero a dear ease of the neuter use of the pivHlicate 

Lh, nutumlh’ fa tend adiiomimidly with geruniLa and participles. Tliu use, 
hnwpiter, of the datime \n SncLekrit eunEirm4 Monro 1 * view {Jlamtrif 
Grammar, p t I3fi) ihmt it* nan in < Sneak not kHtrucnfmUil tn origin: 
of. also 1 Jelljniict, IV Synr^ i* Hopkins, JAQR. nrlii, 371-4. 

1 Uf- IfelblHlolf, Fw*r!i. r v, I40, I IT, wul [terknpii £n. RV.. i p :'U, 7. 
tfftAtfd (cor^rri Fbckt IVt/. &«&•* hi, IW, *ukJ of- i llrienTr^r^, 
Ipjirdn-X^f, i p i, 37* i Whitney. "'toukrit Grammar, |m tH1 p dots not 
il I u r^t.hrLl. tliiy U*.i. tin 1 1 Speyer. raj-f Sanskrit St/tUti^ \h 14. 

regimls thom tm gvnitivo in ofw. 

3 How fiH 1 he meant hia itlU;rjirolai>[aiiM to repmant lai> vitw i on 
Syntkic one tnuinot 

3 HepkiQB p JAGS., s:v B 23. 

4 4 AOS., xs¥ b 1 IU 


J Ibid., m 
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in ayuklam as often with mktfam, a usage duly recorded in 
the grammars and plentifully illustrated by BoDonsen on the 

I ikra/morvafi, 1 We thus rid ourselves of two grammatical 
monstrosities. 

Another anomaly is unfa as a lot sing. fern, in place of 
attydm. The verse is v. Hi, 11; a#ya nimitte Sut/riva/) 
pniplnmnl fakavifastiify, where naj/ii refers to Site, who 
feel Sugrtva to attain the o mart/iiiji vartantniiiji. Tlie 
commentator explains it ns ;i genitive for a locative, hut 
common sense demands that if it is a locative we must 
insertthe mm'dm, and, read Uttifdm in apposition : no one 
who knows Sanskrit MSS. will hesitate for a moment 
to do this. The same remark applies to 8iilv<whpi 
i:i hit inti in the bower MS., where I.)r, Hoemle s sees an 
instrumental used for n locative. 

It may bo added that the argument available from the 
use oF mr and t? as accusative found by Pischd 1 in the 
lias not been overlooked, but 1 do not think that 
this argument is of any weight, Ev- u assuming that its 
HS" if) Kgvedie, nevertheless there i« n great gulf between 
Rgvolt and Epic, and again, the evidence for the jtovvd't 
is not over-convincing. In i, 30, 0, yurii tr purixup pita, 
httur. is an apparent case, hut te may he it mere error 

I I cannot hold any Vedic text in great reverence) for fm. 
ur even (which is easier) for turn ; or It may be, a* Ludwig 
thinks, a dative; or even, as Oldenburg takes it, a genitive. 
In ii, Ih, ft; ft- Wfco^i iki sunitijtfl vttcuttjtuvnin 
Imthvmya ydmi, the dative is one COmmodi, and the 
accusative is a mere natural change of construction, both 
dative and accusative bong natural with pm j/ami. A’u 
douht the change was due to the mlvam» as the dative 


1 a. Sppyer, t ' nKkA* u,nl S*»*krit Sjpu ar , p . a~and reft * St. /Vr^iW 

Ihtitcnnrtt, vil, *1 ■ BoUenscn - td., p. 227. 

■ A lit., I*i. 352, 3S5. Of. Scutari, rhifL , p, ft, 

%s?SaT“2 W1 U "**' 1 Vtd ' StHd " *' P ‘ ™ !f "■ ^ ^ IWbrit '*. 
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with an inanimate object h hm way. 1 Tn iv T 20, 10: 
nit d€$ite Safik asm in i& ukth* pm frmvdma varjfwa* 
Inditi, the posit ii mi of t* alio wit fchtt sense w in this hymn 
to thee M . It is not governed by j jj-i r fmimauit as Pkche) 
assumes, tLough it nifty bo genitive depending on visit- 
as taken by Ultktiberg, In iv> 30, 2: satra fe anti 
kr*s*t.jfG ri.ird a*.Jem'n I'dt'rlith, ami does not govern t*\ 
bat te is a dative commodi In viii, 12, 1.0: iyw}i /- 
ilklHr tii , the dative is obviously proper, nor less so is 
it in iii, 19. 2: pm te Atjnc havipnaiim iyarmi avfut 
nudmuHtwaifi miiutm ffhi'foicttH* The stiine view of if 
covers i, 30 p 20 : hi, 14, 3 ; iv p 17 P IH ; a genitive occurs 
in iv, ll> p I p and the only apparent accusative is in v, 0, 4 : 

il wpia idkvm&hi, blit the _! gfcmiu vr*ht r xvjil r 4 r 88, has 

the obvionfily correct d tod, mid we are left with another 
example of textual corruption to strengthen the view of 
1, 30. 7, taken above, 1 Xor cun with tc in Taittirlya 
iS ktjfiMhl, i, 2 r 5* 2 ; vi. I, 8, 5 + 1# consul>. t , <x 1 iUegitiiimti.% 
though, as Oldenlierg points out tin oil>• r Yajurvedi 
texts have the more normal /rvl, and the reading cannot be 
relied oil 

For m? its sin accusative the evidence k totally' lucking. 
In v, 12, 3 : veda nw rkrv rtecjpu the genitive is 

not unlv natural, but is made certain by jtbs parallelism 
With rfdmim. The sense 3 is t “the god knows of me, 
even as lie, the guardian of the reasons, knows of the 
seasons/* 

IL may here Ibe added that mnw as a genitive or 
instmmeatal is very doubtful. In vii, bi, 2; viii. 2. 10; 
i H £73, 13; £8G, II; iii, 39, 2, the locative sense is 

perfectly good, and so I would Lake tawv; ffcpwtrf in iii, SO* 
I9 + The same sense is found in vii, 07. 4, and viii, 97, S p 
while in x. S4 t 3 r tt#rm is clearly dative, "for us/* In 

1 Oldenberg tale* e m the indircei object in tlib 

1 Olitoltbcig hurt- Ewkes /|1 as dependent un qpzrn. 

J Si» iiLn Oldcnbe^ SEE, slvi, 
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i» 165, 7 - bhtilri cakarthn ifujyebhir tunm, there in iigait! 
h locative, not im instrumental* 41 among as/ 1 anil so it in 
taken by the latest translator, von Schroeder, In hi a 
Mysttrium mid Miltons} 

All the examples cited 51 cum either be regarded as those 
of the traditional cases or iw uiWendings. The use of 
these forms in other souses in Pkli and Pr&krit is of no 
value for Yedic or Sanskrit: the degradation of syntactical 
distinctions is symptomatic of eveiy popular speech. If 
the uses of me or te ns accusative were genuine it is very 
improbable that we would be left to find them in a huulH 
number i.f dubious p&saages, tmlfm) and tnl(m) like 
jirr“ anil tr are of frequent occurrence, and so definitely 
distinct me I heir uses that a very great onus rests on the 
attempt to prove that they were confused by the Rdn r 
however easily they were mixed by commetihitoni like 
Sayaiia or In the popular dialects. 

A. Berrjedale Keitjl 


The Revised Buddhist Era ik Burma 

I ] i JBAEL, April, 1PUD, p. :145. Mr. Fleet surmises that 
the revised reckoning of the Buddhist era was introduced 
Into Burma somewhere about a.Ix 1170-80. From this 
period the date of Buddha's denth was (he supposes) 
assumed to have occurred at a time corresponding with 
lie, o44 of our reckoning. 

1 find it difficult to reconcile this view with the 
following facts 

I. We have the Myozedi inscription, at Fagan, in three 
1 p. 104, 

3 Thu RyvEjdiL- paJHAguS liavu id3 \mun dealt with fay GJdanfaflfg in liib 
fttfivJa Sroltu.' i, &VW. wj» appears to ooupt tfae ums of is ns umvum i±ivn 
hi the K^lt On tlii* Strength of Hopkins' remark in JAO& # 
rddEtitwrg, ]K 25 t n. ± Thu given of Uiu jmsaj^a in 

quest Laa in tfai# article, writ ton before th* appaar&iiue nf Olden berg^H 
honk, differ BOm 0 *hiit irum and ure perhitpi inferior to Lliom given by 
him. but they Hgrera iu n oting the tbeury of {l m U 3 ws*tivo. 
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deciphered versions, recording a date 1628 Ei expired rt of 
the Buddhist Fa as the time at which a certain king; ms 
reigning at Pagan. The Riinue.He and Talning expressions 
f for which see JR AS., October. 1909, pp. 1019. 1023) refer 
in the ramal way to the era intended being that of 11 the 
Religion The Puli text even more explicitly says:— 

Nibhana Lokaniitha^sa utthavIsMhibe gate 

sahasse puini v&ssanaifi diu-aate vfi pare tat ha. 

On the ordinary imputation, this apparently corresponds 
(the year being "expired JK ) to AJP* 1085. For a reason 
which will presently appear, 1 am not prepared to 
guarantee that that is rI m- piscine AJ). year. But anyhow 
it must have been somewhere thereabout& j and nearly 
a century earlier than the period suggested by Mr. Fleet 
for the introduction of the revised Buddhist era into 
Burma. 

2, A glance through the English translation of the 
Burmese Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya* ami Ava < Rangoon. 
1899) reveals the curious fact- tlmt for more than two 
centuries after the presumed date of the Myiiaedi 
inscription the initial point a^unitd for the Buddhist 
era was not a date coirespondmg with our R£\ 544, but 
varied to the extent of some years before such date. 
At least that seems to me at present the only possible 
explanation of the following statements: — 

(a) 11 In the year 1796 of the Religion . „ . the 
minister . . - erected a large monastery . . , The 
following were the slaves dedicated by the minister and 
his wife * . , to their monastery, which was completed 
ou Wednesday, the 5th waning of Nadaw, 609 .Sakkarikj 
Ip. 52). Now Sakkamj here means the Burmese nil 
beginning A.D. 6 S8, so that assuming only one monastery 
to be referred to, which was begun and finished within 
the year, the initial point of the Rudd hist em in this case 
must have been sonic sixteen years before the usually 
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received date. T must leave it to Burmese scholars to 
decide whether this is a ODrrect interpretation of the texL 
of the inscription. 

On “‘In the year 1837 of the Religion, fir on Thursday, 
the 6th waning of TiuraungmAii, 654 Siikkar&j lr (p. 
Here, apparently r the initial point of the Rudd hist era is 
some two years earlier than B.O. 544, 

Suljaequent entries ipp. o, 63, 94, 137) from a.d. 1299 
onwards show at moat it discrepancy of a year, if indeed 
them is any at alL But it really seems as if prior to 
alujui A.IX 1300 the initial point of the Buddhist era in 
Burma had partaken somewhat, of the nature of a movable 
1'eoaL Under these circumstances one hesitates to put 
a date to the earliest of these inscriptions, that of the 
My&zedi pagiidii at Ragan* The matter is further com¬ 
plicated hy the Hhitemuut contained in JRAS. r October, 
1906, p. 1084 that an inscription has been found dated 
in the year 398 of the Burmese era ( — a.d, 103di during 
the reign of KyunzitthiL Now this is the vtry king 
who, according to the Myaradi inscription, reigned for 2 h 
years and died {m it seems) in It>28 'Expired" of the 
Buililhisl era, Huw t then, could Isr have been on the 
throne so early ils a.d. 103d ■ And if he w;b. then from 
what H.o. date are we to suppose that the Myozedl 
irnffiription reckons its 1600 28 years, of the Buddhist 
eni, hi-tween which he in supposed to have reigned ? 

C. O, Blagdex, 


Remarks us the waive Note 
I am glad to find that my article on the Buddha voraha, 
the Inter reckoning from the death of Buddha which 
assumes an initial point in eu\ 544, has attracted 
3Ir. Blagden s attention i discussion should certain]y help 
to elucidate the matter. 

1 arrived at the conclusion that this reckoning was 
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d^viwd in Ceylon shortly after a.ij. 1165. And I suggested 
i that it was carried from Ceylon to Burma and those parts 
in the decade A.D. lint, if it can be shown that 

the opposite wjia the ease, and that the reckoning had an 
earlier origin in Burma and was taken thence to Ceylon, 
I shall have no objection to accept this position instead. 

Mr, Blagden suggests that evidence to that effect may 
be found in the Myazedi inscription, from Pagan, one text 
of which has been edited by him. The object of this 
record wjin to register the making of the cave-pagoda in 
which it was engraved, jLud the enshrining therein of 
n golden image of Buddha. And the fact that the record 
was framed and engraved in four languages, Fall, Burmese, 
Taking, and an unidentified tongue, seems to mark it as 
commemorating uu event of some very special importance. 
It present* according to the Taking text the date ei after 
the religion of my lord the Buddha, had been going on 
for 1628 years past ,T ; according to the Burmese text, the 
date r " in the year 162H of the Religion ”.' H t!^y stood 
akme f mid without Nome extraneous guide, these expression* 
might bo understood to mean 1628 year* after the intro¬ 
duction of the Buddhist religion into Burma, in n r c« -IS) 8 
according to the Burmese belief and chronology. But 
t In - meaning is explained by tho Pali text, quoted by 
Mr. Blagden, which distinctly says that the year is tho 
year 1028 after the iiirvawi, the death, of Buddha : that 
is r with B.C. 544 as the date of the death, AJ> 1085 86. 
And this places the date nearly a centur}* before the time 

arrived at by mo for the invention of the reckoning, 

> * 

1 IfiMfTtfifumi vf PrA-jfti m ttl A rw, trtu-j;=lrttainna (ISflah jfc, U *. 

Tim CSjm^ioil 11 the year (HQ-a.ni 1 • ■ nf the Religion” IS ahio luantl on 

pjX 5, U, 22, B2, 63 jNu. Uh fl-1, 137, K17. \7X ITS* 170. 183i on p. G3 

(No. 7) win have + ‘ the your 2052 ni the Relict ms of Uflutcimn. Buddha lh = 
Ho *ht>ukl lEke to know what. the □rfgkala Iiuto for ,E th& year of the 
Ruliyidn rr . Ou p, 14 wtf have ,r f lie year 2312 AqUO Biuldfafkfr*', iuid on 
p, I(S " Anno Buddha £ 2307 ‘ 1 : is the term hera BuddhaviiFisaLr or ifl it 
§ dlmyilialtka f The diitLujr Ls expreaaly referral to the SuVltirta IQ Lhtj uimo 
Of llie year* 188lj £p. XT) and 22U5 ip, loh 
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It appears that this Myaa&edi date Is the only such 
instance tliat can be adduced* for the present at least, 
AacL locking through the book mentioned by Mr. Blagden, 1 
1 tii id that the next instances of the use of this reckoning 
are the two which he has cited : one (p. 52) in a date in 
the year 1706, = A*B. 1253454; the other (p. 68, No. 0) 
is n date in the year J 887, = a.d. 1294—S5< . 

But of course om; thoroughly reliable instance, given 
by an inscription undeniably engraved before {say) 
a*Dl ii5t} r would be quite enough. The present question, 
therefore, seems to he. : is tile My sized i date such an 
instance f 

This inscription mentions a king Tribhuvnnadityn- 
dhainmarnja, who is otherwise known as Kyunsdt, 
Kyauzitthar It opens by saying that he was reigning 
at Aiimaddimaptira (Pagan) in the year 1628 expired, 
ft proceeds to state that. he reigned for 28 years. And 
It then records the acts (stated above) which were 
performed by liis stepson when he (the king* Was lying 
lJ sick well-nigh unto death We should ordinarily take 
this as meaning tliat the acts were performed in the year 
1028 4- 2H = 1650, = AJ>. II13 14, and that Kyumdtthii 
died then or soon afterwards It appears, however,. s that 
we are to understand that Kyansdttha died in the year 
1628 expired itself, = A.D. 1085—86. He began to reign, 
Lheuj in or about a.d. 1058. But Mr, Bkgdeti has drawn 
attention to u statement that there in another inscription,, 
which mentions Kvanzittha as reigning in the year 398 
of the ordinary Burmese reckoning, the Sakkamj era 
commencing in a.P. 63H ; that Eh in A.n. 1030-37 ; and, 
os Mr. Blngden has remarked, that is inconijuitible with 
1 1 l s coinineiieiiig to reign in or about a.d. 1058. It is also 

1 The one referred to In the jneoedia^ note. 

3 Sr.-’U this JourtmJ, 1909. IU30i note l t and Mr. Blfigdrn^S rEburb 

TO. 

J lex;, eh., protracting tlolh. 
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incompatible with a third inscription, framed in A.D. Iritlft, 
which 1 piaces Anawrata (the predecessor of Kyunzitthu \ 
in Sakkuritj 421, =s a,d. lOofl-HO. But we may add that 
this hist statement, which is Accompanied by one which 
places Kyanzittha himself in the year 432, = A r p r 1070 7l a 
is reeonmkble with the statement in the Myaiedi in- 
HcriptioD : for, provided HO Inter date in forthcoming for 
Answrafca p we may assume that he died, and Kyimzittha 
succeeded, in A r D r ] f)59 r so that the Latter had practically 
reigned for 28 years by A.tk ltHMJ. It appears, however, 
that there are still cither inscriptions, which show Kyau¬ 
dit ha as reigning in AJX MOT.- Altogether, his date 
seems to be rather a mixed matter; he was reigning in 
A.IX IG3G r but he only began to reign in A-Tk 1058: he 
died in A.m 1085, yet he was still reigning in a.D. 1J07 + 

It appears to me an important point that the Myozedi 
inscription presents only a uirua^tf-dAto for Kyanzittha. 
Nearly all the other similar dates, in the inscriptions 
translated in the volume which gives the translation of 
the Burmese text of the Myazcdi record* were accompanied 
by tht 1 corresponding dates in the cm of A.D. 638. Why 
did the Myazcdi inscription omit to give this equivalent ? 
It seems to me that the reason very probably is that the 
record is not a synchronous one; that is, that it was 
framed and engraved, not when the acts registered by 
it were performed, hut a considerable time afterwards, 
when, having received the new reckoning* the Burmese 
were commencing to make out their chronology in its 
terms, and, in doing that* were very possibly putting up 
disc optional records of some of the leading events of 
previous times. 3 Mr Elngden has said that m the next 
few records the equations lietweeii the uv reditn-reckoiling 

1 Seti f, JS of the book tnendoned in nolo I on p. -ITT jktmve. 

■ Popart on ArL’hjvokigical Work iu Burma, ]? MX 

‘‘ Tlio of tba Tulaing tcil iiru drtorilwd am ugremug with 

I fte iJjlLO TTifin h. inrun I in ft_ But t!an + I irnigi II [> T 1 h no lIj the r | is . l r 

abottt uecufULiigt them equally well for a century cr ho tnii-r, 
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and this Sukkaraj era are not correct: does not that look 
m if the Burmese were then handling a new reckoning 
about which they were not quite btire J The dlsdfcepcutty 
in the date of KyanzlLtha, which exists on one side or 
the other, points in the same direction. And there 
appears to be something of the same kind in connexion 
with Anawrata ; the SmamavaihMa Ip, 61) that he 
began to reign in the Jm&dmkkji year (the f^rn^rr-year) 
1561, = A,P. 1018-11+: and it gives as the equivalent, m 
the same sentence, the (Sakkaraj i year 871 = \ r |>. 100D ](), 
nine years earlier. 

Another instructive indication, in the direction which 
1 suggest, seems to lx; the point that the ^Ijmedi in¬ 
scription states only the year ; omitting to give the month, 
fortnight, lunar day, and weekday # which details are 
furnished in almost every other inscripti' -u translated in 
the book to which I have referred adxjvtv The bare 
mention of the year is just what we may always expect 
to Hud in records conunemoiutlng events of prevkrug timet?. 
And, in the same fashion, the inscription of A,r>, id68 
Amply tells ua, without details, that the Shwezigon 
pagoda was built by Auawmtu in Sakkartij 42.1 r und the 
try wasn ottered by Kyanrifctlra in the yen r 482; though 
it gives, in the same sentence, all the usual details for 
the data when the tt< was removed by the gods in order 
to give the reigning king the opportunity of acquiring 
merit by supplying a new one. 

It remains to be seen what discoveries may lx 1 umde 
hereafter* Meanwhile, we must bear in mind that the 
lvalyaul inscription of A.D. 1476 tells n& plainly (sec ting 
Journal, 1900., 345 \ that the religion fn-m Ceylon was 
established at Pagan in a.d. 1181-82, If a form of the 
religion was then carried from Ceylon Lo Buraia, would 
not ji new and inh resting reckoning, ju*t established in 
Ceylon, have been naturally taken with it f It may of 
course be argued, to the contrary, that the new reckoning 
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was taken from Burma to Ceylon in a.d, 3170-71, when 
the Muhatheru l T ttarajLva went then?. But the date put 
forward in the Myazedi inscription seems insufficient 
to upset what appears to be so clear from the Ceylon 
records ; namely, that the reckoning with the initial 
point in RC. 544 warn devised there, and was put together 
in its complete form just after A,n r 1165* 

J + R Fleet, 


Tire Construction of Genittte-Awusativr in 
Marathi 

A serious study of Indian Vernaculars is very interesting 
and useful, *iot only for a Sanskrit scholar, but. I am glad 
to be able to show, for a comparative philologist too 

In Old Slavonic, as in Indian Vernaculars, the accusative 
termination of i- and tMrtems and of masculine o-stems 
being dropped, the form for the accu*athv cose was the 
same an for the nominative, and thus tin- sentence " gy m, 
vidit.T. otbcb = fili us virlet pat rem Pl was ambiguous, and 
could mean olbO “fllium videt pater n , the position of the 
subject ln i ing fmi, Therefore the language, lor the sake* 
of avoiding ambiguity, used the genitive instead of 
accusative in the ease of living beings: ri aym- viditi 
ot year 

The some process is to tie seen in Indian Vernaculars, 
and is especially clear in Sfar&thi, grammatically the 
most Important and most interesting dialect of jl! I Indian 
Veruneulars. In solar as I have read Hindi, I find that 
the same construction exists then- also, though rather 
complicated: this being mu, it must be treated in a separate 
way, which I hope to do later on. 

The Marat III verb ur^f- <A to si-c,” governs the rrccnmtivi- 
CSsc, when the object is a thing, £ a .g.: 7ft 

^nf^wfWHITT STR* 5fTWt = IJ having hveil that 

{= arc V, the doc began to go after S&bttkt&gln ” ; Lilt it 
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>{fnfiriiit the genitive, when the object is a human or other 
living hdng, e.g.: Wl^T fw ^ iraif 

WH TT*nft ^WT^rr = • meantime his son 
Mvn cdiue with the food. Having seen him (= con. I 
Bamjl HJiid M . 

Hie verb = pr, gEnhai, a. grhndti), " to take," 

governs in the hut sentence tiie accusative: 

= - the food having taken"; but by living kings it 
the Senile case i vftTT^T TOt 

-3-grr *nrt?T Tnriw f*r^n-i 5fafr = “Then the doe 
having taken the fawn, rail uway with joy into tin- 
forest 

Now tho questions are; («) Why is this genitive construe - 
tion Used only in respect of human nod other living beings? 
(b) why hi tho genitive only used and niJ L, for instance 
the dative, 1 aud what is the ngutt r.f,V atpfanntimt of it f 

The first Question is not difficult. So far as J am aware, 
all scholars are of one opinion in regard to Old Slavonic 
but in regard to .Marathi no one seems to have ns yet 
j^iven a sutiKfoct-oiy cxplatuttioiL 
• We know that in most eases the subject of a sentence is 
a ]>uman itT other living being. Therefore when two 
names of animate objects occur in a sentence, without 
any distinction in raise termination, the sentence could be 
misunderstood: that is to say, the sentence "sym, viditi. 
otict =“ Hlius videt pstrvm could be mis understood 
<- flJium videt pater), hut not “ otlcr. viditi, gmth, ” = 
“pater videt aivein” because it is not possible to any 
“ Arx videt patr^rn ”* 

More difficult is the second Question. In the last volume 
of Indy, Fomuhttmjrn (xstiv, 3-i, pp, 293-307) Professor 
A. Thomson treats this question as to the origin of the 
genitive construction in Slavonic languages. This article 
is, in fact, a refutation of Professor & Bemcker’s theory 

J TW* him no Wring? oil Mariitli!, 
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expressed in Kuhn's Ztitdikrift, 1904, x.xxvii. p, 3G4, 1 
Lhat the negative sentence*, in which the object must in 
Old Slavonic be in the genitive case, 3 1 live had an influence 
on this construction. For example, the positive sentence 
runs " syiii* viditi, outh" ( = ucc,), but the negative 11 *yu 
ne viditi oiifrf" ( = gen. ). According to Professor Bemeker, 
the influence of the negative sentence with the genitive 
cane brought about the use of the genitive instead of the 
accusative in positive sentences also* 

But this theory cannot bo applied tn Harftthl, because 
in this language no such change of cases takes place. 
Therefore the influence of the negative sentences cannot 
have produced the genitive construction now existing m 
Marathi, and in all probability the same holds good for 
Old Slavonic* 

Professor Thomson also docs nut believe Lhat the 
syntactic value of a genitive in negative sentences should 
have Ijeen tlii- same as the accusative in positive sentences* 
Tic explains in the Arst part of his article 1 that this 
construction was due to a desire of repressing the 
psychological subject in the sentence and making it 
evidently into the object, 

To express myself more clearly in reference to Marathi, 
I ventnre to modify n, little what Professor A. Thomson 
has so well expressed. I state that the Marathi language 
conclusively prove* that the genitive const met ion in 
question is really fchn outcome of nothing else than a 
deHire to avoid ambiguity. 

We see this clearly from the eunatrueliotj, which we 
cull thi: double accusative ^direct and indirect object), in 
Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit; Tor instance, in Latin -! puLo 
te am ecu m ", in Greek ■“ ^tkanrov ifyom*ro , in 

Sanskrit “ nil viti hatAip vrtnirp vidmd ni jivAni rp „ 

In Marathi the direct object is aluwys put into the 


1 This duns at the itrl E&le 5& 1901. 


He jrromi-H'ii tiro port*. 
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genitive, not only in tlie cose o£ a living being (according to 
Die rule mention*:-! above), but also in Hint of an inanimate 
object, and thin is done, in my opinion, simply for the alike 
of distinguishing it from the indirect object 

C f. in Kara till fft£ iTT^rtfr ^TfiTif^ *TTf*TmH = if every¬ 
one believes in difference of castes among Hindu people " ; 
arfNmw governs the accusative Hen; the 

accusative is used, because there is only one object. 

But iu the sentence %fgrss tjwr% Wni 

^fayrranf^ tthtut wrfaTniT = “the people -if 

the Vedie religion believe in the Vedas, Sniitipuriiyas, etc., 
in these religious books, as an authority ”, where the same 
verb djifUfTTH 1 with the same meaning occurs, the diii-rt 
object i vnfifvrtfT “they believe iu - . . ”), which in the 
former sentence is rendered by the accusative (^rffP^I, is 
here put in the genitive, obviously to avoid ambiguity. 

All instances are taken from Marathi reading-hooks, 
these two last, for example, from *Trat u^ui l&DR, 
p. 20, Such instance* are very many, and. m T said 
before, they go to confirm Professor A. Thomson’s views 
on the subject with regard to Old Slavonic. 


tiifHKD, Janmry, kh». 
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The Seven-headed Dragon 1 

YYlicn the Sufi martyr, Maiwflr ilallaj, was being ] L -d 
to execution, lie cried out — 

11 My Friend is doing me no unkind ness. 

He gives me the cup that lie as the host drank, 
Hi* invites me to taste stake and headsman's mat. 
Like one who in summer drinks wine with the 
dragon.” 


1 Wee Jit AS., !90«, [», S&2. 
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And in the j/a iqu-l Tnir we read— 

” Whoso has fellowship in sleep and food 
With the seven-headed dragon In Tnmuz (July)., 

In Llil.n pastime incurs dire misfortunes, 

Whereof death on the gibbet Is the leash 1 " 

The dragon legend here referred to seorua to be a folk-tore 
amalgam or " conflation" of (u)the primeval dragon myth, 
(A) the "Arrow" demon myth, and (c) the customs of 
partaking of sacrifices and sleeping in temples or “ per- 
n Delation 

(n) The primeval dragon myth. In his Antiahrint 
Legend# (translated by Keane) Bo iis.net lit is traced the 
progress of this famous myth, rolling on through suc¬ 
cessive generations, gathering continual accretions, such 
us the legend of Nero redivivm (AuLxchristi, and becoming 
00 transfigured that now its original form can only be 
deciphered as from a palimpsest. But. most of the details 
of the full-blown dragon story, given in Revelation xti 
a lid xx, viz,, his seven heads, Ins attacks on the woman, 
and his being bound and loosed, seem to belong not to 
the Babylonian dragon Tiuimit, but rather to the old 
here Lon dragon Az or Azhidahak* (3ee Mill*, Ar&ttn 
Hvchntoloffy compared with the Booh* of DmiM find 
Msvdtrtiwh, and West's note on p. lift. vol. xvm t of 
Sacral Bt»ykn 0 / thr* Emt.) The picture of the cdtijrteUaijim 
Draco ( A1 Trunin}) in the old star maps exactly represents 
the conception of the dragon in the mind of the writer 
of Revelation xii, 4, viz., a great serpent stretching 
across the heavens and " drawing a third p&rt of the stars 
with its tail The traditions collected in Miskk&tu-t 
Mi 1 fabOj.. (translation by Matthews, vol, ii, pp + 551 seqip} 
give the Muhammadan additions Lu the portrait of Duyul 
or Antichrist, 

l/j) The due to the " Arrow demon was kindly given 
me by Professor Iluntsma. This demon is thus described 
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in RapsporCs Jbfrs from thr Midm#h : il There is one 
great demon whose name in 'Arrow* ( Juit ive ). The 
Psalmist alludes to this when he my* (Pa, xei, 5), * The 
arrow that Birth h y dny/ His physiognomy in described 
an follows : Henri similar to that of a calf, one horn rifting 
out of his forehead in the shape of n erase or pitcher, 
(Compare the Elescriptions of Dajjal.) No une, irmn or 
beast, beholding trim can live, hut drops down dead at 
once. There is a certain period during which this demon 
hrii* special sway, and that is the three weeks between 
the 17th Tamila ami the 9th Ah The Bub his prohibited 
schoolmasters chastising their pupils during this period 11 
(p. 23). Mr. (kipaport tel Is me tluit he lias nu t found 
this demon described as u dragon cither in Lhe Utdr&ah 
or the Talmud, hut the special mention of the month 
Tamtiz in the passage under dlticutariun shows beyond 
doubt r I think, that this demon had been Identified with 
the dragon in the folk-lore rtf tie- time of Halluj. 

(ff) The third element in HaIIaj "s story is probably 
derived from the ancient customs of tutting the food ottered 
to idols and of sleeping in the temples. The first m 
illustrated by the story in M lid and the Dragon ji of the 
priests who were 11 partakers of the altar ri of Ftol and 
M drank the eup of devils’" (1 Cor, x. 18, etc,); and the 
second by the story of tin Deadly Mosque given in 
my tmudatiqn of the Ufa&nav* of Jalnlu-d Din Kami. 

pK 186 , 

Dr. Ntuhobou, to whom 1 am indebted for much 
assistance, suggosta that the story may possibly contain 
an allusion to the ritmd of Tamlta worship, But all wo 
know of that ritual is that women wailed for Tailing 
as they do now for Hasan and Husain. 

E. H, Wiiixffelja 
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The Kelaih Rajas of Ikk£kj A3n> BedxOr 

I have not as a rule eared to reply to criticisms levelled 
Again a t mistakes or omissions in my Sketch of ih* Dynasties 
of Indio, which wan published twenty-five years 

ago, because it always Honied needless to offer an apology 
or to attempt to explain the reasons for errors due to the 
ini perfect information then at fair command- And it 
T now venture to make a few remarks oti Dr. Barnett s 
paper in the Journal for January last (pp. 14D-50) it is 
only bncaiiee, wldlo in the main I agree with him, I consider 
it necessary to ask readers lu suspend judgment on at 
least one point. 

The pedigree published by one of the Kekuli Rajas was 
hued on the account of that dynasty put forward by 
Buchanan in his jl/yswi?i This in its turn wan based 

on information given in a Ah 1801 to the author by 
R&mappa Vsirmihi, an hereditary accountant in the 
district of Bark nr. BnobautLiiL writer that this man had 
** a hook, ill Sd’fixh-it called Suva: and from 

thence r and his family papers, lie has made out a Roifd- 
poditti, or fluccossiun of the Rojfw who have governed 
Tnluva My genealogical tree is comet according to 
R&mapp&s chronicle us described by Buchanan. There 
was little elae to guide me when I compiled my Sknft.'ti 

in ims. 

Dr. Barnett seems to accept without question the 
assertion of n certain court poet, called Shu < Inks! iai i 
(whose patron Bas*vfipp& Kayakka was, about the year 
a.d. 1750, ruling over the Bednur country t p that thin 
Bu^vappus grandfather of the same name, who governed 
that tract frtuu AO. 1 { i-h * to 3 * 14. tuul been the legitimatr 
son of the body of Snma^bhai-u f and his wife Ch&mift- 
mfiinba. Rjltmippa's compilation, however, assorted that 
tills Eusurappu I or Pmudlin Sri Basavappa* had been 
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™ly an adopted son. He orates the story of Soma- 
setliara Fs atrocities, hi* assassination at the hand* of 
a Brahman named Sa.uiiiyu. and the assumption of the 
government by the widow, tlianniuuu. Ramappa then 
state* that this Rani, " having no children, adopted 
Baswappa, the son of Marcvpa Chi tty, u Btvnijiga 
merchant of Riderilvtt (Brdnont), where the sent of 
government then was. The male descendants of this 
adopted son also ended in Btidi Bcmintppti" 1 This 
account is very explicit The mnnkr of SGtua&khura is 
cou tin nisi by Fryer {Tratd*, ad, of liiflg, p. 102), who was 
in the ueightlourhood of Bednfir during the rule of 
Chamuuua. Fryer calls Baaavn I » sou " of Somafekhar* 
and Ciuunumi but Id* evidence as to the exact relation¬ 
al’ counts for very Little. Mr. Hicc, our host authority 
on minor Mysore principal itiea, states {Epig. C* m, VII, 
Xhimoga, Lit rod,, p. 43) that Eusavapps I was an adopted 
son. and he repeats this assertion in his latest volume 
(Mymns and Court] from the Inscriptions, p, 130). 

I presume tliat he has sound reasons for the statement, 
though apparently we can get no information from the 
published inscriptions. Perhaps he will stole Ids 
tiuthorihf. 

In the face of the clear account of the dynasty furnished 
by Ramappa, in part supported by Flyers testimony, 
j think that the weight of evidence is in favour of 
Bosavappa I being an adopted, not a natural, son, Sha^ak- 
shari would, of course, conceal the fact in order to glorify 
his patron; though, indeed, there is no necessity for us to 
vilify that writer, for n son properly adopted is always 4 
considered as a soil in India. 

As to the proper spelling of the name of SGmafeklmra a 
Rani, my own was obtained from Buchanan. Dod$a i» 
only an adjective, meaning “the older". The lady was 

1 I*-**™’* Myn*, LW,™. oarf j Mlr 
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probably ns often called " Channamfimba as “ Cban- 
liiiintiji ". in th>- Shiiuogn and Shik&rpur inscription 
volume of the Epig. Cant. 1 Jind the name twice spelt 
JJ Chetmama ” (SIl 17, Sk, 213) and twice “ Chomuunfi” 
(sic. 70, m- 

rfivnppn Nfcyaka, soli uf the younger Safikunpa, certainly 
had jl younger brother Venkata. Mr. Rice includes Inin in 
bin list jis having reigned one year {Epig. Cam. VII , 
Ini rod., pp. 42, 43), and Dr. Hultzsch mentions 
lii 111 in his Htwtmd Rt'ptn ■( iytt Sanskrit MBS.. 1800, p. xii. 
in connexion with a copper-plate inscription of a.I>. 13(50-1 
from Hanawnr. Rauiappa omitted to notice him. 

K. Sewell. 


Note on aikjve 

Mr. Sewell is doubtless right in maintaining that 
Basnvflppu was really an adopted son; it was not my 
intention to dispute the statement, but I wished to call 
attention to the language used by Shaijaksliari, who is hi 
any ease our earliest authority. 

L. L>, Bahnett, 


Note ok Po-uvam-MO-pcr-Lo and Su-fa-la-na- 
OHU-TA-tO 

The name Po-Iu-liih-mu-pu-to i Hiueu Tsinng) has been 
correelly transcribed as Brahma puru. But the town of 
Brahinapura has been erroneously looked for in GarhwaJ. 
1 nra conduced that the ancient Bmhmapum, the capital 
of the Chamba State, is meant. This town is now called 
Brabmaur. (Compare Dr, Vogels Chainba Inscriptions.) 
Pti*lo-hili-nn>pu-lo is given as one of the frontiers ui 
Sn-fa-la-na-chU-ta-Io, which has boon i ] i .ctl\ . niitied 
with Suvanjagotra (golden family evidently the ancient 
name of Gage, Rut hog, and Eastern Ladakhi Tin- name 
“Golden Family " was given to these countries on account 
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<;.f their riehno® in gold. Tin? frontiers of Savarnagotra 
are described so plainly by Hinen Tailing that there ear 
lie no doubt with regard to it* situation. It U situated 
north of Brahmapurn (the undent Chamba State) l south 
of Kustann (Khotan); east of Sampahn (Sanpoho nr 
Ladakh); west of Tibet. 

ITincn Tsiting identifies Suvarnagotra with the " Empire 
of the Eastern Women"; hut this is not agreed to by 
SuKhell, who places this empire east of Tibet, Still, I am 
convinced that Hiuen Tailing m right in his identification. 
But it is quite possible: that there was another “ Empire 
of the Eastern Women " farther cast The ,Te River of 
this empire, flowing to the .south, would be the Jhdum, 
which turns to the Bouth within its limits. *■ The Turks 
iuvaderl the country." They could easily do so, for 
they were the next neighbours, J ' The people used the 
Indian characters for writing." Traces of Indian in¬ 
scriptions earlier than 1000 A.n. are found everywhere 
in Eastern Ladakh, Grave finds In Lndukh show that 
the ancient inhabitants of the country had the same 
extraordinary kind of burial which is described in the 
Sir.) xhu as having been practised in the Empire of the 
Eastern Women, 

A. fct. FraNckil 


The Elephant Statues at Delhi 
In the July number of the Society's. Journal there 
appeared an interesting article on « The Elephant Statue* 
of Agra and Delhi ” from the pen of Mr. IT, Beveridge in / 
which he appears to favour the theories which derive tb e + 
Delhi statues either from Gvralkr or from Agra, if,, dfl0 
introduces a now suggestion as to the origin of the elephant 
nders, the toraos of which were excavated at Delhi and 
which are now to ha seen, together with the biUen 
fragments of the elephants, in the Museum of Archeology 
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Mr. Beveridge draws attention to a reference by tin: 
Emjre-mr Jahangir in his Memuirs to certain statues of tliL- 
[hum of Chitor and Ida son, which were set up by him 
in the garden below the Darahon JhaToka of Agra Fort. 
This Ktnteinejiti is of much interest In itself, for it aftbreb 
contemporary eontitiUAtion of the legend** relative to the 
eMti em in which these noted warriors were held by their 
Mughal uowquerom 

Tie; royal historian, however* wakes no mention of the 
statues being those of mounted men, nor does he indicate 
that there were more than two of them. But if we are 
to give credence to Mr. Beveridge 'h suggestion that these 
juvt the very statues seen by Bernier at the Delhi Gate of 
the Delhi Fort we must presuppose that they were already 
ixifiimted on elephants when they were at Agra, This 
hein acd, it Siicins at range that the presence of a pair of 
elephant statues, with their riders, on the east side of the 
fort. In addition to the well-known statues at the western 
gate of the pul acre, should nut have called for comment, 
if not from Jahangir himself, then from some later writer. 

There are further di Hie ill Lies in the way of the proposed 
solution : at Delhi we have two Mali suits, of whom there 
is no mention in the Agra group; while Jahangir? statues 
an; stated to have been of marble, those at Delhi are of 
red sandstone. 

That there was a life-size statue of an elephant sit the 
gate nf Gwniiar Fortress is amply testified both by Baber 
and Finch, but neither of these writers tells us if this 
statue was carved in the round, as are the Delhi dephanta, 
or in high relief, like those at Fatb pur-SI kri and else¬ 
where, The descriptions, however, leave no doubt that 
there was but one statue, while, not only does every record 
uf the Delhi elephants refer to two of them, but the 
fragments exes voted in 1883 proved to bo portions of two 
figures, Mr. Beveridge inquires : 11 If the Queen s Garden 
elephant was not the Gwalior elephant, what has become 
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of the In tier P " if wt* wei-e to fteamnc that the writer has 
propounded this problem seriously, we might well sink in 
return: “Where are the elephants from Agra, from Mamin, 
and from the many other Mughal citadels, once adorned 
with this favourite subject f " I would still inquire of 
Mm: “Supposing that the Queen's Garden elephant he 
partly compared of the Gwidinr elephant, Emm where do 
the parte of the second elephant come ? p ' The fact that 
the elephant set up in the Queen^ Gardens was composed 
of the fragments of him elephants is lost sight of by 
Mr. Beveridge, and also in the fallacious inscription which 
was attached to the reconstructed elephant. 

With regard to this inscription, it may be well to point 
out that it dates from 18iiG h and lhat the assertion therein, 
that the elephant in the Queen's Gardena came from 
Gwalior, was due to Cunningham'? first article on the 
subject, in which he expressed that view. He afterwards 
abandoned the theory, however, as is dear from his article 
in the Archeological Survey of India Report, voL I t which 
wan not published till 1H7 l T 

It is true that them is a superficial resomhlancc between 
the measurements of the pedestals at Agra and those of 
the newly erected status at Delhi; but there are one or 
two jh lints which render it most improbable that the Delhi 
elephants can be Identified with those which once stood at 
Agra. The original fragments of the funner show that 
the trunks were attached by chains to heavy blocks of 
stone. At Agra all the original stones of the pedestal 
remain in situ, but there is no trace of these blocks on 
therm Their absence is all the more noticeable because 
the existing fragments dearly show the elephant trunks 
to have been built up in courses, and this would, of course, 
U- impossible without support from the ground. The 
traces in the Agm pedestals indicate that, the feet of the 

plaints were but B inches to El A indies in diameter, or, 
what is much more probable, that they had tenons of that 
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size which tit tad Into the existing sockets. The feet of the 
original Delhi elephants, however, average 21 inches across 
and have holes 3 \ inches square pierced right through 
them for dowels. 

In conclusion, Mr. Beveridge quotes a paragraph from 
fin article on the statues which I contributed to the Delhi 
Museum Catalogue, and then observes that the paragraph 
" does not seem to l*e quite accurately expressed 

I think that Mr. Beveridges objection to my use of the 
plural in this passage (which is misquoted by him) will be 
withdrawn when he considers the following facts :—Every 
description of the statues, either by court historians or 
European travellers, apeaks of two statues: fragments of 
two elephant* and of four riders were discovered; and 
when the new” etat-ues wire being put up, the original 
foundations of the two pedestals were disclosed* Perhaps 
I may also he allowed to punt out that in the article 
referred to I did not mention the inscription, on which 
Mr. Beveridge appears to btLSv muck of his argument, as 
iny endeavour w&a to give authentic references only ; and 
the theories to which I referred wero those of the various 
writers—whose niuks your correspondent has joined — who 
desire to prove a foreign origin and a previous existence 
for the elephant statues which, with their riders, were set 
up by Shah Julian at the gate of his new palace. 

It may not lw without interest tu add that there has 
lately been found additional evidence k> confound those 
who Imve questioned the accuracy of the Archaeological 
Department in rs-erecting the elephant statues at the 
Delhi Gate of Delhi Palace instead of at the Lahore Gate. 
In addition to the evidence forthcoming lit the time, and 
detailed in an article which appeared in the Annual Report 
of the Archreolngical Survey of India for the year 1 00 S—6, 
the following passage ifroin MS. by 

Muhammad Saleh of Lahore, a court historian of the reign 
of Shuli Jukan) is now published lor* 1 believe, the first 
JKiS. IttlO. 32 
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time:—“. . . ami before each of the doors of the Fort 
which are adjacent to the above bazaar, on tin Gate 
toward* Akbarabad t two wh ail e-giving statues of elephants 
of vary great sine, have lxsn built, ho correct in form and 
ho noble in appearance that the like of these four rare 
pictures eamint be conceived in the mind, then how much 
more wonderful is it that they actually cafst !" The 
passage Is difficult to translate, hot it admits nn doubt of 
the essential fact, that elephant statues wore built by 
Slmh Julum at the .Delhi Gate of his new fort, 

Tina following quotation (from ! Ximat 

dii) is also of interest:— 1 Why has this man, like in 
appearance to the Malm vat iM&huut) of the Elephants 
at the I buy a Pol, stopped our pay ? ” 

R. Frogde TtrcKEk, 

Austin of Bordeaux 

In a recent, article on the travels uf Heinrich von Poser 
{Imperial and Asiatie Quarterly Rerievj, January, 1910) 
Mr. Beveridge lias shown that Austin of Rordsam, whose 
name is so often mentioned in connexion with the decora- 
tlun of the palace at Agra and the Taj Mahal, was in 
India at least as early as 1G2I, for Von Poser states that 
lie met at Agra, in December of that year. "Herr Augustinus 
Klriart, von Bourdeons atis fiasco tiien, Ingenieui* des 
Grasse n llougouls," 

May I suggest that we can probably cany the story 
back another seven nr eight years, and Identify him with 
ihe Frenchman who travelled with John Midnall (or 
Mildcuhu.il, Its lie is sometimes called) from Persia to 
India, and In whose house at Ajmor Midnull died in 
June, 1814 i Wo are toid that this Frenchman was in 
the Mogul's service (Letter* mvu'fti by the East India 
Company, vol. ii, p. 105); and there is a letter among the 
India Office archives (Factory KrJiortk, Surat, vol. Ixxsiv. 
part i. p, 131) which gives Jus name as “ Augustine". It 
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seamti very improbable that there were two Frenchmen 
of that name in the employment uE the Mugul within 
a comparatively short period ; and I venture to think 
that we have here sin indication of the date when Austin 
of Bordeaux arrived in India, mn well as an incident which 
brings him very close to a well-known countryman pf 

our 0W11 ' W 8 Fosim 


The Tomb of John Muj>enuall 
In March, 1G09, 1 found a tomb in the old Roman 
Catholic Cemetery at Agni with the following inscription * 
Jon do Mondenal Engles nmrreo nos [illegible] 1614,' 
The portion now illegible was doubtless the date and the 
month. I thought at the time that this must be the tomb 
of John Mildenhall ; hnt I was only able to verify my 
guess,, with the kind assistance of Mr. W. Foster of the 
India Office, when [ came home later in the year. 

John Mildenhall, or Midnail h self-styled " ambassador 1 
of Elizabeth to the Great Mogul, left England on his first 
journey to the East in 1599, and returned in 1 608 or 1669, 
He spent some time in an unsuccessful attempt to sell 
to the East India Company the concessions which, as he 
alleged* he had obtained from Aklmr. lie then disappears 
for four years* to emerge from obscurity once more in 
1614. In that year the letters from English factors in 
India Lo the Company lire full of references to him, and 
for .sufficient masons. Ho 3 md been entrusted by Loudon 
merchants with goods to sell In the Levant; bnt on 
arriving there he fled into Persia with this merchandisej 
pnmued by Richard Newman and Riel in rd Steel. They 
overtook him, forced him to return to Ispahan, and there 
made him disgorge the value of the stolen property. 
Mildenhall then went un to India together with Steel ; 
fbufc he fell ill at Lahore (according to Purchos he 
accidentally drank poison he had prepared for others. 
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hat there in no evidence of thin accumtion); and though 
he managed to get iw fur m Agra, and on to Ajcner, he 
died at the latter place in June, 1614. 

The English Factors at Surat had already determined 
to claim his goods, and sent Thomas Kerridgc to Ajmer 
for that purpose. Had they known at the time they 
sent Kerridgc that MildenhalJ was dead, one might, have 
supposed that they were nlaiming the property (nominally, 
at all events) on behalf of his next of kin in England : 
an indeed they always did in the case of their fellow- 
countrymen who died in India. But Kcrridge arrival 
in Ajmer tin this mission on the very day of Mifdeuliuirs 
death ; so that it seems nture probable that they were still 
in ignorance of the action taken "by Newman mid Steel 
in Ispahan, and were claiming, not on behalf of the next 
uf kin, but of the defrauded merchants in Loudon, In 
spite of opposition from the Jesuit Fathers at Agra (for, 
as Poreh&s tells us, MildeuhaJi was a Papist >, Kerridge 
managed to recover £500, which sura wns duly remitted 
to England. And from a letter written later by Kvn idge 
and Runted we learn that the former had expendr-d 250 
raphes in legacies to MibbiiliaHVi servnnEs and in carrying 
his body to Agra and interring it there. 

The old Roman Catholic Cemetery was certainly in use 
in 1014. It contains, indeed, a tomb (of an Armenian in 
the Padre Santas Clmpel) which is dated 1611, We learn 
hum the Calendar and Directory of the Agra Archdiocese, 
1007, that h goes back to the reign of Akl:mr h when 
a Father Joseph obtained a plot of land for a cemetery 
in the village of Lfiflhkarpnr, and a lady named Mariam 
Pyari granted two groves In the same village for the 
aaiue purpose — doubtless m an extension of the area 
acquired by Father -Joseph. There were probably other 
Roman Catholic cemeteries in Agra, Father H^teu, S.J.. 
in an article lent me by >1tv W, Irvilie, mentions two 
muro—one in a village a mile north oE Lashkarpur 
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granted to the mission "by Jahangir, and one in Padritola, 
- by which he appears to mean the graveyard of tlie old 
Roman Catholic CathedraL But of these two, nothing 
seems to bo known now of the former, and thy latter was 
not used till at least a century Inter * and it ih difficult 
to see whaL possible need existed for more than one 
cemetery so early as Id 14, or even at the end of Jahangir's 
reign, seeing that the cemetery in <j nest inn is not by any 
means full even at this day. It follows that the only 
burial-ground which we know positively to have existed 
in Id 14 is the one in which thin tomb stands. 

Mildenhall, as a Papist, was naturally buried by the 
Jesuits in their cemetery. That H+ de Mendcnal is 
Mildenhall there can be ho doubt. There were certainly 
other Englishmen (factors! In Agra in 1G14, but only one 
of them (Milford) had a name which so much as began 
with IL None of them died in 1014, and all of them 
were doubtless of tin; English Church, and the Jesuits 
objected strongly to burying " heretics M in their cemetery, 
j 4 it they showed in 1813, when one Canning died ell Agra 
imd was buried there without them leave. Name* date, 
und religion alike point to the fact that 11 Joa de Mendenal 
Ingles n can He no other than John Mildenhall. 

It was not at all on usual Lu transport bodied some 
distance for burial, especially if it ensured a resting-place 
in con serrated ground. Wo find Jesuits so brought from 
Lahore, Delhi, Narwar, Lucknow, and elsewhere to be 
> interred in Agra. John Drake, a factor, who died at 
b Dholpur in 1GS7. was similarly brought to Agra to be 
buried in the garden of the Dutch factory. 

John Mildenhall was not an estimable character. In 
plain words, he was a dishonest scoundrel* He cheated, 
or tried to cheat, Akbar with an assumption of amWffc- 
^ dorial dignity; he tried to cheat the Company with 
conced'dons that. In all probability, he hud never received ; 
he ended by cheating his own employers, the merchants 
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in London. Even atkr his death he keeps up Lib evil 
courses; in the pages of many historians, not to mention 
occasional periodicals, he still masquerades as « Sir " John, 
amb assador of Elizabeth But hi- was of some note—of 
a kind—even in liis mvn day ; he was a pioneer of Anglo- 
Indian enterprise, iint less enteqiiising Limn Ins many 
enterprising successors. He was one of four Englishmen 
who spoke with Akbsr face to face, and orach the greatest 
of the four. In gratitude for the deeds he did, his 
memory, like his hones, may be allowed to rest in peaee : 
uml the discovery of his last resting-place, which is 
certainly the oldest English tomb at present known in 
Upper India, if not in all Lidia, may be recorded Width 
pleasure. 

E. A, JL Blu St, I.CJB. 

La Ft »f uatton i>e Goeje 

1. Au rnoia do juillet, 1909, Ic S4nat do l’lntlversitf' 
do Ley do it nomine membra tin council dc la foti datum 
M. Ic profraseur Hontsnut, it la place do M. tie Coejc, 
Li conseil est done compose comtae suit: MM. C. Snouck 
Hurgi-onje (president), H. T, Karsten, J. A. Sillein, Th. 
Houtsma, et (', van Volleahoven (secret itireArt-fsorier). 

2. L- capital do la fontlntion Otniit reate le mt'jjie, 
]e moutant nominal cst tie 19,500 JI nidus bulliindtus 
(39,000 francs); en outre, le 1 noverfibre, 1909, les rentes 
disjumiltliis iiionbuent it plus dt- 1500 florins (3000 francs). 

3. if nice a la liberalite de M. te professvur A. A, Bevsn 
a Cambridge et de M. H, F. Amedros n Lmdres, la 
foudatiem it fait paraltre, an uinis de novembre, 1909 
«h#z lediteur Brill it Ley tie une reproduction photo- 
graph!.jue du manuscrit de Leyde repute unique de In 
UaijiilHuh 1 1nl-BuljturL Qutdqucs cxemplaiiits seront 
otferts li tit re gratuit iiux bibliotheqace publiques on 
privtV’S fjui sem blent pan voir y pretend re et les autres 
sernnt mis en rente au profit de la fondstaon. 
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Aire lent Veylos. By H, Parker. 

Mr, Parker lias m this valuable and monumental book 
brought together the results of his investigations dining 
Lift service in the Irrigation Department of Ceylon from 
1873 to 1904- He denis mainly with the history and 
lifo past anil present of the more primitive inhabitants of 
the island, that is to say r with the Tcddna (or Yueddas, 
oa he prefers to writ? the word), ai]l ^ with their kith ami 
kin among the speakers of Sinhalese and Tamil. In the 
first part he deals first with their ancient history, 
identifying them with the 11 Yokkas of early legend 
with whom the Northern invaders had to contend, and 
he gives good reason for believing that they are the 
modern re prose ntat i ves of an organized ami comparative! j t 
civilized pre-Dr avidian race outre in possession of the 
greater part of the Island- Their present condition, 
social divisions, anti customs are fully described : and in 
pari iii their weapons and tools are exhaustively dealt 
with, and a full account is given of their games, which 
are compared with those of India. Arabia, and parts of 
Africa* and even occasionally with those of England, os 
in the cruse of the " Oal-keliga iT or storm gome, which 
has a strong resemblance to the 41 Checks or ,+ Five 
Jacks ” of the Midlands of England. 

Fort ii is mainly arclneological (Le. chaps, vi to xii). 
In these chapters he discusses several veiy important 
points, more or less detached one from the other. The 
first, relates to the measurements of bricks and the 
important deduct !oils to he drawn therefrom s-s to the 
age and history uf the ancient buildings. He has 
ace urn dated a large body of facts, and his deductions 
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will probably be generally accepted by archcealogiHtJ** 
Then follows a study mi rock cup-marks. The chapters 
on 14 The Lost Cities of Ceylon" and AP The Earliest 
Dagabas u are extremely full and interesting T and deserve 
independent discussion by archeological experts. It is 
impossible here to do more than allude to them. The 
Maine remark applies to the chapter on "The Earliest 
Irrigation Works”, which derives an added interest from 
Mr. Parker^ experience as n modem irrigation officer and 
from his personal excavations mid investigations on the 
site of the ancient works. In estimating the age of the 
different works, many of which seem to go liack to 
the third or second century before the Christian era, 
Mr. Parker has been able La utilize the conclusions he 
lias come to as to the ago of bricks which ho arrived 
at in chapter vi 

In chapter si Mr. Parker carries on the work Ijeguu 
by Rhys Davids, anti continued by 3IliIIer B Bell and 
Goldschmidt, on the ancient inAcriptioiiH of Ceylon, and 
here again his work requires the attention of experts* 
In chapter xii Mr r Parker deals with the earliest coiiih 
of Ceylon, most of which have come to light since Rhys 
Davids dealt, with the subject in the ItTumisuktiUi Qrin-itlaliit. 
These are mainly silver 4F pnrauas", or punch-marked 
coin6 of the type familiar in Northern India, and oblong 
coins of copper which appear lu have originated in Ceylon, 
as most of them bear the peculiar Ceylon type of Swastika. 
The pnriinas. on the other hand, may possibly have been 
brought fro til India. The principal hurls have been at 
Mulkittivu ami Anaradlmpura, and also at Tiasa. where 
Mr. Parker hims elf made a discovery during the excavation 
of n canal* The intaglio of a seated figure found at the 
Yatrhftla Diigaha nfc Tissa is also nf the greatest interest. 
This chapter Is illustrated by some admirable plates. 

.Mr. Parke i's discussion ai the symbols cm the coins 
requires careful attention, anil the -Same may Le saii.3 of 
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the fall inquiry into the origin of the Cross and Swastika 
with which Lhe volume concludes. 

Mr. Parker has produced a most complete and instructive 
work, and one which no student of the subjects dealt 
with, whether historical, archaeological, or anthropological, 
can afford to neglect 

M. LoNti worth Da men. 


Professor Dr, Hermann Gouaecz. Translations from 
Hebrew and Aramaic, pp, 219. London: Lnaao, 
1908. 

In the year 1902 Professor Gollnncz published the 
philosophical compilation of Be techy ah the Puntuator. 
This work Introduced into the West the leading principles 
of the system evolved by the first. Jewish philosophe r, 
the Gaon Seftdy&h who ftourished in the tenth century. 
Rer^hyahs compilation contained the ethical portions uf 
that system dealing with the practiced duties of man in 
his relation to God. Eerochyah left out almost the whole 
speculative matter. Professor Gollaucz appealed then to 
ti narrower circle of readers interested iu mediaeval phi he 
HOphieal speculations. He tunas now ti* the wider public 
more interested in Lhe poetry of those ages, and li¬ 
en doa vs airs in tlii*’ small collection of translations to make 
a wider circle of readers letter acquainted with some of 
the poetical and humorous productions of known and 
iioknowttauthor* found in the Hebrew literature of poxt- 
Biblical tinier. 

Professor Ctell&ncz has selected such specimens ns lent 
themselves to popular treatment and would appeal to 
a large number of readers. For tins very reason he has 
avoided any literary apparatus or any critical examination 
of the texts selected for translation. Not that he had 
not examined the originals carefully, but he gives 
us only the remits without the apparatus. The hook 
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contains, in the first place, a translation of the Aramaic 
paraphrase of ihe Song of Sonars, It is a pity that 
Professor Goilanez has dealt m briefly its km Introduction 
\y\ik the date and origin of the testa cliu&cn by him- For 
this very Targum, or Ara mai c translation and embellish* 
men! of the Song uF Songs, deserves a fuller and more 
detailed exposition* It represents, without doubt, one of 
the oldest examples of allegorical interpretation of the 
Scriptures, and carries us buck to comparatively high 
antiquity. h is needless bn point out how great the 
influence of such interpretation has been upon the oldest 
commentators of the Bible. The translation is faithful 
and accurate, and follows the text as dwelt* as one could 
go without affecting the spirit of the English language. 
The same can be said of all the other pieces, for Professor 
(JoIImicz follows the original in Ids translation without 
being too literal. 

The second piece is the “ Bonk yf the Apple " one of the 
numerous pseudo-Aristotelian compositions so prominent 
In the Arabic literature of the time, when, through the 
intermediary of the Syrians, Greek literature was made 
known, to the Arabs. It is a short dialogue between 
Aristotle, on his death-bedL* and his disciples, and treats, 
tu the form of maxim* and terse sentences, of eschato¬ 
logical problems of death and immortality. From the 
Arabic it had been translated and assimilated to the 
Jewish point of view by Abraham aben Hisdai of 
the thirteen tli century (12;{<l-5), 

In his translation of this by no means easy treatise. 
Dr, Uolltmcz did not rely Only on the printed texts, 
which are not free from blemishes, but made good line of 
aiannscript material, and he has thus been enabled to 
dear up some dIj^Cotc pants found in the printed 
editions. 

A faithful rendering, as well its a rhymed paraphrase, 
the latter from the pen yf Professor Israel Goiluucz. of 
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thfl oldest Jewish Martyrolojgy, the death and martyrdom 
of the Ten Sagas, ia the subject of the next piece , and 
the book conclude* with the translation of Leu i 
Modena’s satire on "The Games of Chanee”. The author, 
who flourished toward* the end of the sixteenth century 
handled the Hebrew language in a masterly manner, and, 
following the example of the cider Spanish wrib-r.H aim 
that of ^Immanuel of Rome, adopts the style of the 
« Miikaiie* ", making free use of Tliblkal phrases, and 
creating thus a mosaic not easily Lu he imitated by juij 
translation. Dr. Colinnez, however, has endeavoured to 
reproduce, as he says. - the doggerel character of the 
original ” in the rendering of little poem* inserted m 

the text , . , » 

A succinct Introduction, giving the main pants of 
literarv interest, make this new book of Dr. (jullanc* 
an interesting and valuable contribution to mediaeval 
Jewish literature in the English language. 


A Calenuaii of the Court Minutes, eic., the Easf 
India Company, U54CM3, Hy Ethel B. Sainsisi u\. 
With an Introduction and Note* by William Foster. 
Oxford* 1HG0. 

In this volume Miss Saiushury give* us m summarized 
form the Court Minutes of the East India Company and 
cognate document*, mostly from the Public Record Oflice, 
the period covered being the four years 1641) to 1643. 
At the end of the previous volume (see this Jounml for 
1908.|*p.#lSet wq<l.)«w lull the committees in joyous mood, 
with everything apparently promising well ; and 111 thc 
enriy part of the present volume tho same hopeful tone 
is apparent. But soon clouds begin to gather, and the 
Company enters on troublous times. One great matter of 
anxiety Vo the Court is, that, in spite of renewed appeals, 
U cannot obtain the additional capital it needs. And uo 
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wonder; for, oh- Mr* Foster points otit in Ins Introduction * 
the period Covered “ends (in the middle --f the Civil War) 
with the death of Fym and the southward march of the 
Scottish troops to mid the forces of the English Parliaments 
Of the stirring events of those times* we have bat faint 
echoes in these Minutes, which fire naturally very guarded 
in their references to political matters. Thus when after 
the battle of Edgehil] the Royal troops marched on London 
the Company a ordnance at Deptford w as ordered to be 
brought to the city, and their gtm-cmxmgei* were also 
requisitioned. Four months later a Parliamentary com¬ 
mittee requested the loan of the Company’s ordnance to 
place on the earthworks win Hi had betm hastily thrown 
up round London. There were many Royalists, however, 
among the committees, and the request was twice refused, 
whereupon the guns were taken by force. A curious 
incident tlmt bulks largely in thes^ Minutes is the 
purchase, by the king, in order to supply sinews of war 
for his campaign in the north, of the whole of the pepper 
In the Company s hands. For the first time Mr Foster 
gives the correct version of the transaction. Am 1 shows that 
Charles acted in good faith, and really intended to pay for 
the pepper. The story does not end in tMs volume, and 
the Company had not obtained their money when we last 
hear of the matter. We find the Company st-ill trying to 
get satisfaction from the Dutch for the Aid boy m, Fulorun, 
and other affairs; and we are glivd to note that the 
reprinting nf the “ Amboyrm Massacre" pamphlet, which 
the Court had taken in hand, was peremptorily stopped hv 
ParUaincnt and the sheets impounded. Though the Court 
and Parliament were Tint generally on the best of terms, 
the former occasionally received some favour from the 
latter, and it is significant to read of stung of £100 being 
twice voted for distribution amongst friend I v 11 Pari v merit 
menIn 1G40 Portugal regained her political inde¬ 
pendence after sixty years subjugation to Spain ; and one 
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of her first acta waa to send an ambassador to Engl and to 
conclude a treaty of peace with Lhis country. In this 
volume we have n unmbi-v ij references to thin matter* 

One of the most extraordinary incidents referred to in 
those records is the kidnapping of the French captain 
Gilles Rilrimoiit from his ship Ly one of the Company’H 
captains and conveyance to England, where he was thrown 
into prison on an accusation of piracy, a charge for whirl- 
tlmre appears to have 1 urn little Eouudnliom Mr. Foster, 
who gives details of the affair in ji. foot-note, says: “The 
kidnapping of a French captain on mere suspicion of piracy 
was mi outrage for which one would have expected the 
Company to make immediate Atonement and apologia but 
ins, tend of this they entered ail action against Rezimont 
in the Admiralty Court L'nr £50,000, After much delay, 
however, they consented to withdraw" the charge, and the 
unfortunate captain was released in June, 1641. We find 
the King of Bantam in this volume getting his present of 
300 muskets, 150 han-ek of gunpowder, and 1000 iron 
shut. As in the last volume, so in this* Thomas Smithwick 
continues to worry the Court by proposing frivolous or 
annoying motions, and once again Ids conduct at a court 
becomes su outrageous that he hay to be ejected by the 
head I c, against whom he promptly enters two actions for 
damages. An L4 Answer oC Mr. Smith wick to certain 
charges", printed here from the original in the Public 
Record Office, is a most comical document. However, at 
the end of 11141 nr beginning of 1642 Smith wick died, 
and I am aEmid the committees received the news with 
deep sighs of relief rather than of sorrow. At the end of 
the lost volume we read how Methwold had presented to 
the Court the young German traveller, Johann Albrecht 
vein Maude Islo* who had been Ids fellow-passenger from 
Hsgliuid, and how the Court decided that he must pay for 
his passage. In this volume, however* we hud the Court 
rescinding its former proposal, on the suggestion uf 
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^tethwold P ,A he being a man of quality and one of whuin 
the king had taken special notice and had private con¬ 
ference with/' We have here the first, mention of 
* M&drasp&tam r \ and Francis Day, the founder ol Fort 
St George, appears on the scene, but nothing ia aiiid of 
that event, which wm to prove so important in the history 
of the Company; 

A Li am us \ n g ] ncide nt is that in wh set i John Wood l11 , tin e 
Company's Surgeon-Genetnh in accused of rebelling the 
salves returned from tie- East and supplying them to 
the Company again at full prices This he denied, "upon 
his reputation/' but admitted that lie used them at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, "for the curing of poor 
people, 1 The retirement of the old man is here recorded, 
and also his subsequent attempt to extract money from 
the Company on false pretences His death occurred soou 
after. Finally* I would mention two instances where the 
Company tried to lx* charitable ou the cheap In one case 
we read: 11 The trees behind l he almshouses ad Black wall 
ordered to be lopped and the F lopps ' distributed among 
the almsmen, instead of the coal which is given to them 
each Christinas," The other ease is worse: 11 The beef 
returned in the fc Mary p to be divided among the poor of 
Black wall, if it is unserviceable lor use in the harbour/' 

The extracts will suffice to show somewhat of the nature 
of this valuable volume of records. 

Dosaxh Fehgusgnl 


HasoiTJBAufs Gesetz. Von J. Kohler, Professor au der 
Universitftt Berlin, und A. Dminad, Professor on 
der Univerritat Jena. Band II■ Syllabischs und 
zusanimenhan gi nde U msdi ri ft nc hst vol] atlin d ige m 
Glossikr. Band 111: Uhersetzte Urknnden, von A, 
CxgKaix Leipzig: Eduard Pfeiffer* 1 R)9 l 

The tirst part of vol, ii of this work w iv§ nut iced in the 
Journal of this Society during last year (pp, 795-6), and 
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the Innovation oi' the twofold transcription—syllabic and 
in words -wiw pointed out. This transcription guea ils 
far as p. 10b, after which comes the Glossary < pp. 1011-70 i. 
'Hi is latter will be exceedingly useful, as it gives every 
occurrence of the words in the Code of Hammurabi, thus 
making it a Babylonian concordiiriee to the whole text. 
'Die transcription in words dimes clearly the roots to 
which they are assignable (which is not always clear 
from the original text) as well as the vocalization in 
:l fuller form. 

One of the drat things which strike the reader on 
beginning to read through the Glossary is the word 
nWfim, translating the well-known generaIh 

rendcrod “son" Here, however, it appears as "heir 
(Erttti), a meaning which fits excellently in all the 
passages >|iioti‘d. In a fooL-note it is stated that the 
ryot is uncertain, )< being possible instead of b, which, 
in fact, Hebrew and Greek transcriptions favour (cf. 
Tiglath-pileser, the Assyrian Tukulti-upil-iSai'ra, and 
Nabopolassar, the Babylonian „Vtiinl ■ afihf -n-ntr). If, 
however, this Sumero-Akkadiun ib&a, which translates 
tililinn, be borrowed from it, the Svtmerians would 
seem to have heard b. This agrees with the indications 
of the British Museum fragment K, 5422m which, after 
dbhttlu to (Seim), "to grow, of grain,’' has the above 
ijfiiuji and tj: "jtl, both rendered t-t- T Ie 3I' Ihis 

etymology would indicate that the " sou was regarded 
us the " Ijaim ” t the one brought forth, and that the 
meaning of " heir ” was secomlary. But is the root 
initial ft or initial 1 f 

Our old friend, the ifcfmmtt or "ghost ”, appears under 
the form of efammum, and the author asks why it is 
written with the character GEKIM (it is glossed in 
the syllabaries as gidim) twice repeated in. the Laws 
(col. xxvji. ]. 39| f This is naturally a difficult question 
to answer, but it is worthy of note in this connexion. 
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that the word for lifo PI or 1 until r m generally written 
III the plurail r iiap&itL ftiil more than one spirit go to 
form the essence of the spiritual man on the other side 
of the grave, just an the living man is conceived ai^ 
consisting of rt body, soul, and spirit t? if 

Another important point in the vocabulary shows that 
the character? tnr are rant to he read btlutu, 

"lordship/* but iilihihi, with the same meaning, Thiis 
ih taken frum the SninerO-Akkadian mdil (eUil r iUU )— 
si reading indicated by the Aramaic dockets found by 
the American explorers at Nifl'er t and referred to by 
Professor Clay, who hm published excellent renderings 
of the texts in which the word is found. 

Among other things, it may be noted that Professor 
I'lignad mgg&te that the reading of the enigmatical 
^ S— P meaning “ priestess should he iJipptdum, which 
would be the regular feminine of f— tS-ijtpu^ "‘priest, 11 
dua in Sumerian* is quoted from Meiaauer 
as meaning probably ,f baker” (“cook in general would 
also lie probable). The pay of a cook or a baker would 
then have been a thirty-sixth part of a shekel daily. 
Under iwtbitn is ranged the form i66a&i// r it was brought," 
for ivmjabH r and, from the same root, also biMtm. 
hibbnhun (?), Tins seems correct, and may explain 
other forms. 

Interesting, also, is Professor Ungnads explanation nf 
bifidtum tread by Scbail fajzmliufo) as being for pUdtum , 
anrl inL-ailing ■ 1 w! ritcbli mh ledne^ " (1 eu<■ I m mia ). T1 ns b 
naturally intemting from a medical point of view, 
especially when vra consider that the disease was one 
which affeeted sheep. Veterinary doctors should be 
aide to say whether the shepherd could justly be held 
ri-sponsible for it. 

Whether kaimfoa, u to s£fd/' wi re originally written 
tjnuaqu or not. it occurs most frequently with I", and 
the author is right in keeping this transcription, which 
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is in any cose that which the Babylonians preferred 
Referring to IriVaMuiii, lie suggests that Lhe real meaning 
is “bulwark”, not " court ”, which seems probable, though 
the word may have meant '■ surrounding wall ’’ in general. 
Referring to " sesame-wine" (fairutwwnv) ifr, Enssaiti 
once asked the present writer, " What kind of drink is 
that?” This was an embarrassing question, as he laid 
never heard of it except in connexion with Babylonian 
inscriptions. Did the Babylonians really make 1 wine ” 
from sesame, or is. " sesame-wine" a mere name, like 
•'the Virgin's milk” (Liebfroumildi). the well-known 
Rhenish wine? 

The third volume of Kohler and Uugnad's gunimurabi’s 
Genet z contains translations of documents, with explanatory 
text. Their number is very large, there being no fewer 
than 775 af thorn. These are classified under numerous 
headings, and deal with marriage, divorce, adoption, 
dismissal, wet-nursing; management and division of 
property, boundary-wall*; loans, purchase and exchange, 
gift, hire; inheritance; lawsuits; taxes, military service, 
tiefa, etc. In all probability no such complete series of 
examples has ever before been brought together, and it 
jh needless to say. that an enormous amount of informa¬ 
tion concerning Babylonian life, manners, and customs, is 
contained therein. 

As to give even one example of each class would take 
up a great deal of space. 1 confine myself to two tablets 
only, upon wlich I aiu able to make supplementary 
remarks. The first is Professor Ungnad’s No. 441 

(redemption of patrimony):— 

“ 7/8 of fl gun, a field in the lowland {!}, Iieside the 
field of Ay a- kuzub-matim, daughter of N fir-Ui-Au, and 
beside the field of Amut-Anim, daughter of Sin-put rain , 
whieb Bcltaui, daughter of Niiruiu had bought from 
tiMt .jimnai daughter of Sm-Semc. With Erib-Sm, son 
of Sin-ikisom, Amun-hahii and SSu-magir, sous of 
jeas. iftUk 33 
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Tttuiwihuni, Ifunun-jlbiu and Aiuua£-baiii p sons of Nnni- 
ii ji'irjsiiE'M, and Aya-rimti-llati (f), daughter of Sm-na^ir,—■ 
Sri k bum, sod of N ortuii r has weighed out to them 2 -ft of 
a in aim of silver, ile id freed thereby Lbe Held of his 
fathers house* At do future time shall they make 
claim against each other. They have sworn by Sama£, 
Ay a, Morodacli* and Sanmu-ihmn, the king/’ 

Hero follow the names of six witnesses and the date. 

A fragment numbered Bu. 88 5-12, 706 r is apparently 
part of the envelope of thia thsmiiirnt, After M field "in 
the first line, it hay rtirliitim, il of neglect J '— 

“neglected Held" 8ajkthi (or Mtipaln ?) is followed by 
I#: jfej, the plural sign with mifhx for “ place r \ indientiug 
that it was regarded a place-name and was plural. 
Aya-knzu b- mikim was a priestess of the sun 
Airmt-Anim is given ns Amut-Atfti, and Sin-p'ft(rtim us 
SmntiS-puJrftVK (There seems to have Ihvu a tendency to 
write the inner tablet, which was hidden, more carelessly 
than the outer one.) 

Professor Ungnads Na 7-3 (sharing of property) baa 
some interesting words: 

¥i 2/3 of a nir r a built house, b-side tin- house of Sakkut- 
rnuhallit, and besidi- the house of Fainas - tnppi - wf-di ; 
I female slave Zarakmn ; 2 (?) oxen (instead Ili-Awcllim 
rabi has taken a female-slave), (This is) the sharing of 
Huimis-simhiinni and UtUktun^ sons of ZiLzaiLimi, which 
they have shared with Ill-Awe!ini-mbh They have shared, 
they have completed (the matter). Their heart, is con¬ 
tent They h nvc suborn by Snmns, Ay a, Merodadi, and 
Smiiflu-Uuna, the king." 3 

1 The fnVeilnfM? differ* Hutnewhni, *tsd s reciilcHng of ling may 
taithucit it- value, It rends m** folluu-* i— l + l!:,"± r?f 4 vir. n hnih- Hotmp, 
beside tin; houM i>f SnlAiat-imib&llit, and Inside the hauae uf 
mppi-wMi ; 1 kniii]n-*hivc SSurlktUDi ; oral 1 jiastead {kimit} Jli- 

awtliuk-rtibi hci^ taken n faumlc-slafe]. I This b) the hhuzinif of fer^- 
inxilutinH tmd L'ttutum, whfcdb they tuwe shared wit.ii ih-AweHm-riLbh 
tlitir brother. They hurt *bnml It is finishfrJ Their hfiirt 
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3uc1 1 u work as tins., which ia practically a Cr*rpu& of 
tlx*r Business- — and Legal documents of the period, ia 
a thing which bw8 long been needed, nnd ia exceedingly 
well done. The cuneiform text of the laws, which will 
he given in vol. i, will form a fitting completion of the 
work. Author and publisher may both be congratulated 
thereon, 

T r ll PiNuott, 


A History of Gujarat. By Msr Am Tttrar YalI 
(Persian text); edited by E. Dexi&dn Rq&% Ph,D. 
Bihfwfke ro Ijuticit. No, 1197. Calcnttu. 1009. 

By the publication nf this 7Vi rikh-i-( 7 tijnrai r Dr, E. 
Denieon Boss furnishes one more contribution to the good 
work in Muliatiitnadan history, bibliography, and lexico¬ 
graphy which is to 1 h l pliiod to his credit .niiite lie went 
to India a few years ago. Between ]9Q% and 1907 he 
collected 1100 Arabic and Persian manuscripts on behalf 
of the Government of India, as entered in the hand-list 
issued in July, 11)08 : and he may well lie styled "the 
only begetter *'or Muulavi Abd-ul Muqtadir's Uatoiogus 
of Ftrriun Potts (in the Oriental Public library at 
Ran kip-■■no, voh i, also published in the same year. It 
is to Dr. Boss's initiative, nrnl the training he gave, that 
we owe tins first specimen of a calaiogrue raw&nni on 


is coEitent. At no In t u re t ima shrill one bring not inn flfni nst imollifir. 
They have swrm hy Samms Ay a, um! BflJAfiU-ilqn% the king. 3 ’ 

In the publir4ie<l lest the wattle iy>rrewjiociding with Iriknn, 
k 1 Tiif-tr m:l of/* nre aw* tmikintn. Ttiid mUS* Iwh the wnmuk* Ol 1 nmmaku 
\ iTttwi Ihiflt-V, rriirr rwku) oi thf Fhwvl-mMijfcp line* T¥?Tft, where, instead nf 
n deluge. redact inn uf gietiHnd by ihu lion at (hr hyena (?), w the 
defltniutitio of the country hy famine er jwiHiilcuco, is rec&aunended 

pJ-eferdbU- From the teitfi quolarl, the presence or flbfirnffl of the 
ennlkic particle -jiti r( would seem Efi have mmle no dlflfcrtjKW, The ^urd- 
Oftirr on the table I. i* Jittn (/) cr/;*? ntc4* HFata'-rcia I/i-oireh'm-i'tfld nmfawi 
tffci, and on the envelope fiHa f-^) oj 1 /^ Hwtti tnttflp IMtrftm-rtffti if hi 
{for il^wU 
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European lines prepared by an [udian scholium We ary 
also indebted to him for a polyglot- List of Birds in Tm kL 
Mancha, and Chinese (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, voi, ii a No. 9, 1909). The present work on 
Gujarat by Abu Tutfib is a welcome addition to that 
most valuable of all historical material personal narratives 
by contemporaries of, and participators in, the events 
recorded. 

The history of the Muhammadan [jeriod in Gujarat 
bus received a large share of attention from European 
scholars; it has been dealt with by Hr, J. Bird (1835), 
Sir E. C. Bayley (188ti) 3 and Onioned J. W, Watson in 
the Bombay Gazett&ir (1S80), to which v,v may add 
Mr. A. Rogers unpublished translation of the ifinlt-i- 
Ahm<xd^ Abu Turab's narrative covers the period from 
940 h. (1532); when Huraayim rpiarreUed with Suln'in 
Bahadur (15213—37 >. down to the year 992 h. < 1584), when 
Akbar"a authority had been established in Gujarat For 
some years. As Abu Tunlb died in 1003 h. (1584) he 
was probably a contemporary throughout the period 
treated of ; at any rate, from 990 u. (1572-3) he had an 
intimate personal knowledge of all that was going on. 

Our author, Abu Turub, belonged to a family of saintiv 
and learned men, which emigrated from ShTrftz in the 
year 808 H. (1492), and settled at Champ&ner, In the 
Panch Mahals, then the capital of Gujarat. Nothing lun* 
been learnt so far of his early life, but he was probably 
from the first a man of some influence, and in MO h. 
(1572) we find him in the service of liimad Khan r a man 
prominent in the disturbed politics of that period, in 
whose counsels he .seems to have had a predominant 
voice. 

l Abibill-Karim, 1/tiinod Khan, a converted Hindu slave 
and probably a palace eunuch, had gained the confidence 
of Sultan Mahmud (1537 — 54), and rose about 1545 
to he one of his chief advisers. Nine years afterwards 
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(1554) occurred the plot of the slave Burhfiji to Htdze 
the throne alter the jussa^sination of the king and nobles, 
i Llnind Khan escaped the fate of the rent, and the incident 
is graphically deserilned by Abu Tiirnh (pp T 44 to 49 k 
Ptimed KMu became guardmu of the minor suecesaor* 
Aiimad Shiih II (1554— 1561) ? and the country vvu,s divided 
into hve satrapies, Ptnniid Khan and his friend' obtaining 
ten porginatiR. In 1561 Ahma d Sluih was jLssnssmated 
by Ptinmd Khfm. and a youth inf doubt fid parentage was 
raised to the throne under the title of Mu^aHar Slmh (III). 
TliL-ii began a very perturbed period, due to the dissensions 
of the nobles, an invasion from Khfindeah r and an attempt 
by one of the nobles to seize the throne. I 1 timid Khan 
A\Mks faced by so many foes at once that ha did not know 
which way to turn. 

In the end (1572), acting on the advice of Abu Turab, 
Ptimad Khan Invited an Invasion by Akbur T who bad 
come to the borders of Gujarat in pursuit of a fugitive 
kinsman. At bar responded to the invitation, soon over¬ 
bore all opposition, and occupied Ahmndabad t Cambay, 
and Surat At first Ptimad Khan was well received by 
Akliar p but one of the chief nobles having lied, Akhar 
grew suspicions ;uid withdraw his favour* Abu Turab 
stood up manfully for his muster, who was soon received 
hack into Ak bur's good graces. But Mira* 'Aziz, Koknh 
tfish, was left as governor of Gujarat. 

The arrangements made by Akbar for the government 
of the newly-acquired province failed to restore order, 
and In 1573, on the urgent entreaties of the viceroy, 
the king made his famous nine days' ride from Futbpur 
Slkrl to Ahmadabad, dispersed the malcontents, and 
Incorporated Gujarat into the empire, Abu Turab was 
appointed chief leader of the Mecca pilgrimage in 985 H, 
(1577-8), and Ptimad Khan went with him* They 
brought, hack a stone bearing on it the qadam-i-iKt#al J 
or impression of the Prop!set's foot, which wan presented 
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to Akbar, and filially deported at it fibrin® in Gujarat, 
From 987 ll, {1679—80) te 992 M, (1 5 84— 5) tbe country 
was disturbed by various risings, until in Ibe latter year 
AUinjuii'iluid was occupied by Muznflar Shah (III), who 
had escaped from the Mogul court Shortly before this 
event ItiiiiM KMn had berm appointed viceroy. The 
narrative breaks off just after the new viceroy hud 
been defeated by MuzsfFsr SI tali outside the walls of 
AhmjidfdiauL 

Abn Torah's style is on the whole easy, though 
occasionally he m a Jit tie archaic and usee peculiar words 
mid constructions. Of course, especial proiuinerici: ia, given 
to Ttlmid Khull's proceedings, in which the Iwiu role m 
always played by Abu Turab : if his advice liud been 
followed, this. that, and Mie oilier misfortune would have 
been averts Making slight allowances for lids bias. the 
recoid appears a truthful one, and yields ns a living 
picture of the constant intrigues and perplexing instability 
of Oriental state affairs. Dr Ran** 1ms done his purr, w- \\. 
and we are indebted to him for n valuable addition to 
uu interesting period of I ndian history. There a tv stilJ 
homo misprints left unnoticed in his Notes and Corrections, 
bul they are of little importance. 

There are* however, one or two wonJs as to which 
I may offer some suggestions. On p. 14, 1. 14, for _^ r 
interpreted as ekapri ■■ bran; 1 I would propose the Hindi 
W^T. rhltnppttr, “ a thatch 1 (Platts. 458), making 

the passage read, "grass three years old from thatches 
and on p. 2D, 11. 3 and 11, Sftmf ami Sorttlk possibly 
do not refer to the same place, one hdng meant for the 
wott-knowu port on the ocean, nod Liu- other for the 
province in the pen insula of Kathiawar (see Constable^ 
Hand AtW r pL -3I a Bo, An). 


Wiluam Ibveml 
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A New Account of East India and Persia, By 
John Filter Edited hy William Crooke. VqL J. 
Hakluyt Society, 1909. 

In 1073 the East India Company's fleet carried out 
as ' l chirurgeon for Bombay ”, a young man of the natm- 
of Fryer, who laid just taken a medical degree ai 
Cambridge, He was seen off from Gravesend hy a friend, 
to whom he made the usual promise of a full and faithful 
account of all that diuuld befall him in tin- strange hnd^ 
to which he was going. In fulfilment of this undertaking, 
during the nine and n half years that elapsed lief ore 
Fryer again yet foul in England he dispatched tn his 
cori^Hpondent seven long letters; and he Followed these 
up with an eighth, written from Dover on his return, 
bringing Ihe narrative Lo a conclusion. Sixteen ytt&r* 
later (llf@S) thr worthy doctor, now become a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, publish td the wliule series—pmliably. 
as Mr. Crook* eiinjeetiires, revised and augmented—under 
the title of A Nf'w Account of E*v*t-1it*li** ovh/ /V^h, 

It \h unnecessary tsny much Sn praise of n work 
well known to everyone interested in seventeenth century 
travel. Parts are written in a turgid, affected style, 
copied, it may In-. fn>rn Sir Thomas Herbert ^ but, jls hie 
editor remarks, " his pages display many instances of 
graphic description, terse and vivid narrative ; and ho can 
tell ft good afcory with quaint, dry humour/' The work 
hi ii min it of inf urination about Western India and Persia ; 
and Sir George Bird wood lias gone so far aa to pronounce 
il ir iLc most delightful book over published on those 
countries 

Fryers Xnc Anrmnf was many ye am ago placed on 
fcho Hakluyt Society's list of works to be included in its 
Series. About 1890 the task of editing it was actually 
# undertaken by Mr. A. T. Pringle, A^int-unt Secretary to 
the Madras Governineut; hut his untimely death a few 
years later left Lhe lx>ok again without an editor. 
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Recently Mr. William Crooke stepped into the breach j 
ntid thf: first of the three volumes of which the edition 
will consist Inis now been issued .to members of the 
Hakluyt Society. 

To those who know Mr. Crooke’s work in other fields, 
it will ba superfluous to say that he lias discharged his 
duties in a most painstaking and efficient manner. Besides 
utilising ilI!? OWn reading and personal acquaintance 
with India, he has enlisted l he aid of several experts 
(such ns Colonel Prnin and Sir Geurgc Watt for botanical 
matters), and has diligently sought information from every 
available source. Further, in an excellent introduction, 
he has given ns a good deal of fresh information about 
Fryer himself. 

The narrative h not an easy out? to aim estate, and 
naturally there are some openings for criticism* Uu 
p, xxvl of the introduction it is stated that the holding 
of stock was a necessary preliminary for admission to the 
• freedom of the East India Company ; in point 0 f fact 
the exact opposite was the case, and' Fryer must have 
claimed his freedom (by patrimony) in order to hold the 
stock which whs thereupon transferred to him. The note 
ip- Ido) on the acquisition of Madras requires tevidoD; 
and in one on p 225 the establishment of a French 
factory at Surat is much antedated. Fryer's error (p, Ifii, 
ns to the year of Vasco da Gama's voyage is not corrected, 
and his reference to "Dr. N. G." ip’ 29©) is left un¬ 
explained. These initials stand for Neheminh Grew, 
Secretary to the Royal Society, 1677 9 . The Oxcnden 
Medal (p. 223) might well have been accorded the honour 
of a note, materials for which are to be found in J. ft 
May os MedaU and Decoration# (vol. 1 , p. 551 . *pj Jt , 
Anglo-Portuguese conflict at Swally mentioned on p, 22 + 
was in 1630, not 1615. And finally, wt may express 
a doubt os to the correctness tif Mr. Crookes identification 
of the -Narnn Siumj " of p, ftlfi with the ‘■Kanin Gi 
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Pundit ir of the following page, who seems to have been 
quite a different person (ct p, 204). 

These, however, Are but slight blemishes. Most of the 
notes are excellent; and we shall look forward with some 
impatience to the issue of the remaining two volumes, 

W. F. 


The Kathaea Samhita, Books I and EL Edited by 

Professor vuk Schhohdek, Leipzig, 1900 and 1009. 

The fate of the Kathaka Saijihita has been somewhat 
peculiar. A MS. of the work is included In the Chambers 
Collection at Berlin t and it was used by Weber in preparing 
3iis Indian Literal\tn? t and formed the theme of an essay 
in the third volume of the Iiidiwke Stndidn t while much 
of its lexicographical material was rendered available by 
Webers energy to the authors of the Sf, Petersburg 
Dictionary, But publication of this important and 
interesting text hm been long delayed by the absence of 
adequate manuscript material. It is due to the energy of 
l>r. Stein that further material has been made available, 
and even his efforts have not succeeded In obtaining 
a complete copy of the text, the MS, of Day a ram Jyotal 
uf Srinagar, which alone can he compared for importance 
with the Chambers l!£. p being deficient for a portion of 
lxx>k i and for the whole of book iL 

Despite the lack of manuscript material, the edition of 
both books Is llh admirable piece of work, as was only to 
be expected from the editor of the AlaitixtjfOQi 
It is inevitable that the text should here and there remain 
doubtful, and unquestionably in several places the semt of 
the original ta impossible to discover, but It may fairly be 
said that the editor has done practically everything that 
can lie done with the materials available. Fortunately 
the Kajd+thtihi Stiyihitd in the fragments preserved shows 
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such considerable similarity with the test of the Kafhah) 
ifmt it Ljlh served to suggest nmny corrections of that test 
and to confirm others. 

One general criticism unly would we offer on the text, 
anti that is regret that the editor should have dcdbisd 
to adopt a system of punctuation. It is true that he 
has authority on his aide, and in particular Dr. Calami, 
whose assistance m constituting the text of hook ii is 
acknowledged by Professor von Schroeder, has declared 
himself against punctuation. But the arguments on the 
other side are, in our opinion, overwhelming, 1 The editor 
of such a text os tins must while preparing the text make 
hiiuself master of the sense, and the probability that he 
will commit n few mistakes in his division of sentences 
is of no importance compared to the saving of time and 
trouble to users of the lx>ok by the simplification uf it* 
study through the adoption uf n rational system of 
punctuation. It is true that punctuation can be overdone, 
as is the cane with Bifhtlingkk text of the Itrhndnmn- 
y ,,h ' !inrl OhUn^ogya Upanv/tub, when- the punctuation 
mcreaaes the difficulty of the text, hut there is nn valid 
excuse for a chapter of two large pages with contiuumm 
Sandhi, including the assimilation of sibilants, mv.l witliout 
11 s '"kh‘ puncttuition mark or distinction of quotations, 
Moreover, cmnpariisoti with Weber's text of the Tnitiirlya 
8'UjiJiita shows how incomparable is the advantage uf 
using transliteratiuu * In dealing with Vedie texts, at any 
rate if the purpose of editing such texts is the legitimate 
desire to render readily available their turn tents. 

As Weber hod access to the Chambers MS. the publica¬ 
tion of the text aids little to our knowledge of the 
subjects with which it deals, though an examination of 
it odds—if possible—to our admiration of the ability whh 


LF. LatmuLTi iii AEtsTArttanArR, pip, ^xvi &tjq, 

T in my A<tnr W' wasdae to a* 

^fgBWcica fif this AnucdaLti *ene* cjf which ii farmed a vtj!u m *. 
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wtiicli he handled tho Kdthaka? But it is of some interest 
to note that the parallel passage 5 to thuae in the Taitt Irhja 
Sctyikita* and tba Sutapatlm BriUmana, 1 on which Bili k 5 
hiia founded his theory that the Pythagorean problem 
was known in India In the eighth century me., like the 
passages themselves, is silent on the most important point, 
the dimensions of the hypotenuse. It contents itself with 
saying ; vedirn vitnin itfc tri/jukttu pa4ali jirtifoxunuir 
mi'mite mftrintJtcitd pranhji cahtrijhfl&ityii parantdt. No 
doubt tins moans that the piVrei, ji. line bisecting nt right 
angles the western and eastern sides of the Yedi, is 
3K units, and no doubt the hypotenuse of the triangle 
formed by the jmicS (39), with half the western side ’of 
the altar <15), would lutve a hypotenuse of 39 units, But 
there is nothing in the >SnijihitAa or Briiljinuna to show 
that the hypotenuse was ever measured, much less that it 
was of any importance at all, and even If the nu-asuiemunt 
of the hypotenuse were given, we would still be as fur as 
ever from a knowledge of the Pythagorean theorem, 'l’o 
put. it plainly, if anyone construct a figure with a right 
angk:—one of tin; simplest figures |« .**[bli*—and tii>-n 
measure the sides, they will, nf I'ourse, present tire result 
(assuming any correct measurement) that the square* of 
the number* representing the sides will equal the square 
of the number re presenting the hypotenuse : hut to ascribe 
the knowledge of lIuh fact—much leas the knowledge of 
the theory underlying it—to a man who merely knew tho 
measures of tho hides is quite fantastic, and the absurdity 
of the whale construction is more obvious still when the 
man, as far ji# the records go, never even mention*, or 
knew the length of, the hypotenuse. 

Nor does the KdtjvAu support In any way the other 

1 Tht M nf Ur. i msleriid is emLodiod In mli'iuK’i* of publkittiiao nf tJm 

,‘oxC. nf ift, i ; tc,, in lit "■nilit lii'a Cojfamtaiic*. 

1 KSV, 4. a ei, a, 4, S, * *, 2, a, 4, 

c 21)iTC., It, 553-0. 
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argument 1 on which Eiirk hoses the view that the 
Pythagorean problem wos early known in India, Tt is 
perfectly true that like the T&ittiHya Satjihita - —to which 
B Lirk might have added the Afo ^ r* i ya n 3 Si r ??*Ji. iM 5 —the 
Kdthaka 4 gives a series of optional forma of the sacrificial 
fire for the case when a man ha* some special desire, 
Burk* lays down that in all these forma the space occupied 
by the tire must bo the same as m the normal form, and 
he deduces thence— as one of the optional forint! is that 
of a chariot wheel {iriilfut.-cakm )—that the Indians knew 
at the time of the S&qihitos how to construct a circle 
with an area equal to that of a square, and that they 
could transform one rectilinear figure into another, 
Unfortunately he does not quote his authority fnr the 
statement that the si^es n£ the figures must be the same, 
and unless it occurs in the Saijthitas or RnUimaiias the 
argument is worthless, But even if there were to be 
found there a ritual direction that the sire must be the 
same it would hj absurd to assume, unices'more details 
Were given, that the priests really could make them 
identical and knew enough geometry Lu fusilier this 
result. Empirical measurements would serve to obtain 
an approximately adequate result. Is or cun we make 
anything out of the fact that the Snhfjtath^ />V-.TA ^ 1 

contemplate the building of successive altars each larger 
than the other : the exact sense is obscure, and apparently 
the passage meant* no more than that each succewivc altar 
is to be larger than the former one by one unit i.thc length 
of ft man) on each of its four sides/ We ark therefore 
Faced with the fact that no geometrical knowledge like 
that of the Pythagorean problem can lie assorted before 

1 Zl>M<V 1T It, 34fl §cq. 1 V, 4, 11, | H6CJ. 3 j]\ t i t J m 

* XXI, 4r 1 I4K_ Elk, fi. Fj4ft 

* X, 2, X 18, Th& refprtciLN? in Burk 549, n. I) |jj We\ K t r n /mjjdcAr 
Shttlitn Lh iniwrM't. 

T CL Egg*Bng,SML. vliii, 310 roj. 
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the time of the Bulba Sutras, the date of which remains 
doubtful 1 

The Kaihaka was. dearly composed in the hind of the 
Kuru-PailcAlaiH, like most of the Bmhmana literature. 
Till a is hIiowii by the references to that people and to 
Dhrtitifiatm Vairitrnviryu^- and the special interest shown 
in the Pancat&s and Kflntia? Unhappily the references 
nre too slight to show ua exactly the relations of the 
peoples, but they lend uo support to the view recently 
adopted by Mr* P&rgitcr 1 that the Knru-FaaeiUa. alliance 
dntea from after the great war. It is quite possible, as 
Mr. Pargi ter argues, that the tradition of the priests as to 
secular matter wns not good, hut the utter confusion of 
the Epic ami PuniiLu traditions renders it very doubtful 
whether it is wise to nay 5 that the account of the tradition 
of knowledge sr to Soma - drinking in the Atttirm/a 
Brdhmana * is chronologically erroneous. When we can 
control facta we see something different s we see. as in 
th- Devjlpi and Sun l a nil legend, the misunderstanding of 
a Vedie tradition/ 

The style and grammar of the Ktitiltaka offer few 
surprises ■ indeed r the work conforms in this regard to 
the most approved Brhhmunii traditions. This is shown 
strikingly by the statistics of the use of the narrative 
tenses, figures for which m far n& book S is concerned 
have been given in an earlier number of the Journal^ 

1 ikm my rukuks, JKA$.. nm t aMl aaq., to which 1 hirtti nothing to 
wld* PrcfsHW nirtrt! vyrv Li nelly ciUsi my u-l cent lgh to the Xtu-'i L luit 
1 Ixai I not in my noter dm It wa L h Hork'fi ovitiehi^ and thin Wlii^icui 
X nrow repair. 

b q = Os'- xivt, 9 •, ftiii.l i'or the FlMlltat kick, iL 

1 JRA^, 1910, \*- 51 ’ The ^reat wap m unknown to the 

ftrihrm w 1 ! 13 , and it- i* legitimate to ^oppose that it wjifi of biter date, 
if H occiimi-ill at ulL 

a ibwu pl ^ u. 4. M vih ^ 

- CL Sicg, />« Satf€imofc r/r I ftfrrdiT, pp. m ~*|- i Muir. Sanskrit 
7oT,« p i. 27^; M.urlrinulh lfrAcd.7^/,1, j, p. ixLl 

* JRAB-, im pp I4tf sotj* 
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Iii hook ti (six-xxx) there are approximately 1 81) t caws 
ot the narrative imperfect: section six 1ms 49 ; sx, 49 : 
xsi. 40; xxii, 44; xxiii, 118; xxiv, 88; xxv, l|3j xxvi T 
63 ' xsv ”‘ 103 ; xxviii, 02 ; sxix, 79; xxx, 77. Against 
these the narrative perfect* are extremely few: vidSAa 
ettk&'a occurs in xxl, 4. 9, and xxvii, 5, with vutAvi 
iu xxii, 6. In n, 1, uudea alternates with 
mvidnA and veda ; in xx, 8, wpadadhaat and jagdma 
follow ; nvdm occurs alone in xx, 9, and xxii, 7 ; 
abhyitnnvdcfi in xxviii, 4; ti tvSm and nvtiyttf, in xxvi, 7; 
tu-itot (bis), and jtlgrhitft in xxx, 2; dntmlba in 

xxi, 4. The other perfects which occur are like dfut, 
•ikn/f, veda, tndnf, (xxiii, 2), present in sense, and include 
ftjiitsr, xx, 5, 11; xxx, 4, and tijntjdma, “it is here/' 
xxvi, d, Most common is dficUtdra, xix, 11. 12; xx, 7. 
10, 11 (bin); xxi, 3; xxvi, l ; xxviii, 10 (eight times 
repeated). In this use the form is so predominantly 
dddh&ra that we would not hesitate to emend tia dha ra 
in xx, 5 (p, 23, L 10). In xxii, H, von Schrader himself 
has made a similar emendation, because dadhiira Ls 
followed hy dadhdra, and in xx, 5, there is no reason to 
cling to the text of the Chambers MS. In striking 
contrast are the verse and prose Mantra portions of the 
work, where, e.g. in xxii, 10, a single verse opiates 
udayan and 

The florist Is used practically only in the sense rendered 
by " have in English, in which it occurs some twenty- 
three times;* Curiously enough, the sense of a present, 
width is so marked a feature of the Mirih'dyan t ifyif,kiln 

1 Absolute un-umev Is not nimcd ht, hut the figmv* nJ - e W :!, to 
o:infer it ratlW The imperfect ■» in fact the only immitm* tonse : 
the perfect i-sporadic itinl ruthur peculiar Imtirw, utc,,' prwlfim ih.^ 

■ i*. 1 ; nfrhat, xx, 7 ; trMiw™^, njjj. 7 ; T iO T ] . ,itaih 

./■ xxii, IE; rxii, 7, S: u Is ;,. s } (tet.iiv, S- 

'tptiijnb, xxvi, 2; ntnimJf, wvf.nthi IA, sxv, *J : , 'iprnhjwtrrnhlh 

1IT1 V' i ••**> ” ijt * *9“t- xartii. -I; 'lAtiihat « ( fnr. rt ,7,' m -'iii 4 * 
uf/mhittu. m, 3 ; udalhm, .v).x, 7 . 1 ' 
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m quite rare; it is found in xx, 9— yttjnri^nivanki it 

Of the use of the moods there in little to be said : in 
the Bra Imamu proper the optative an conditional as 
injunctive, and as optative occurs frequently h but without 
Irregularities of usage* In particular there is not u single 
i rrcguiar conditional .sentence in xix-xxx_ The subjunctive 
ia found in its usual semes, once in both clauses of a 
conditional sentence, but it is not common, 1 The in¬ 
junctive, both affirmative and negative, occurs* bnt also 

infrequently. 

More characteristic is the distinct advance in the use 
of the infinitive in tarn. The use is found more often 
with arfaiti? but aL ho with other verba* viz., a 
adhrliftintu, xxiv, 7, and ssx, 4* anvtivtiitu,m adhr$imvan F 
xslv, XO ; dnbdkwrjti ndsaknuvan, xxx K 9“ and udtrii$jh&d 
htAum, xiviii, 0. The only other form at nil usual is the 
genitive with tfew-rrf, m in xxvi. I (abhyuxal r, xxx. 5 
t irramt tok), H J {fHirdhhnvitoh). On a par with this is the 
frcij'OGat use of the verbal in tavya, and the repeat' d na 
n&*fFii mt jhjtm bharittu r rj<nn l xxvi. l p etc* 

fii tin- use of the participles there is little uf note, 
except that as to the other BvalmiunuH. the perfect middln 
Is r,.f frequent occurrence, A gixd example of the apparent 
use of the pr. s, riE participle as a turn'- verb is to he seen 
in xxi, 2 : deva mi sm^am loku m yantas teaatfi ydni 
rhanddm^y anitukiani wary-ydny dsaijis ta Is s*tha 
,a lofi'rtm Here the writer lias recovered the 

construction after the break. but if he had forgotten it 
an apparent finite use of yanlas would have been shown. 
On the other hand, in xxi, S, there does occur an interest ing 

1 in xx, H, ia jl cleurl v cotTE-cit connect ttre c£ eoti Solirodor. 

- Ajuiuffi •u'-hnri, xxi, 12 ; ixix, »i, (bk) ; tjtzntum arhaii f xxx, fl; 
rci mnVi-j fn urftufi, viix T I ; hwfhnffiMm a-rtmfi, jncii, 2, 

i 1S0 crwjlJhiJinpri fniIni/utu T nvLi, S, but udyamii jpr i\>J*ni:n\MTTn r xxviii, 7 - 
1 9*0 pij-netea, ZBMG r| Ixiii. 330 Wfr 1 JRAS , I0IO* pp. B0D, 237. 
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example of the development of ti peal dependent con¬ 
struction 1 in pinto of the use of the direct speech with 
Hi, The sentence m i ckaUmyd juhuyad yadl iinmyHa 
ccmm ywijr/mano mu&tftitrti ciravi eva fnlj*mano mueyafe \ 
mhi. Mirt'dn <ntadrutyotti9 mayd juhuydd yadt kuma- 
yetajiram mitcyetety <tjiram etui pdpmaw* 

inwcyatc* \ F on Sehrosder does not even query the text* 
yet the ordinary use would lie mueyzyeti., ilis eaay 
conjecture.^ and one parallel to his - correction of #ydt to 
#ydm in the Afttili-ijyanT SaqihUa, ii+ i P 11. But the text 
may well stand as a grammatical irregularity of the 
legitimate kind, admitting of easy if illogical explanation. 

A few small points may be more briefly noticed- It in 
hardly consistent to let inuai stand in the test in xix, 1, 
when i/i nvai is printed at p* 8l t L S; 00, L 8* The 
omission of double letters is a characteristic of every 
■Sanskrit MS., and has no value. In xxiij 8, the name 
imrkarukbya seems doubtful as a proper mime, and it is 
obvious and easy to read Sarkaraksa instead, or even 
SarkarakgyiK. The former mime is found in the Gana 
Gargfidi, and the latter in Sankara's* commentary on the 
Chandfhyyti Lrpanisad? while Sfirkarakfya occult in the 
$atapatka Brahmanm r Ch&ndogya I7pani$ad w and fait- 
JlrTyn AmnyakaA In xxix, 4 n the ChiunbaxH MS, has the 
to tin t hi ; von Sehrueder remarks " in Bdhtlingks 

Worterbuch mit Stemchen venaehen, also uberi iefert, aber 
nicht belcgt". But in point of fact it is so quoted in the 
mi kd on Panini s in the l<}rm miaka;[xilam bmh-ma#m*yu p 
wlieh is conclusive evidence of its legitimacy. It is more 
luubtful if the authority of the Chambers MS. is adequate 
o allow the form in the Edffudn, which has repeatedly 
rfftdforpdfo. Similarly I think von Schroeder attributes 
too much weight to ilk MSS. when he reads the incorrect 

1 Or. my fcijjikhitywfiM Am^uka, p. xv. 

3 Matfrdyw*f Sa^AdiA. ±i + 13, il 5. 3 v, ll 4 * 

* CL UIV Aifnrrpt* Jrtlf!|rlistT [l ^|. * Vj, 3, 41k 
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to artim druhanti in xxi, li r for the correct of 

the Ifaij'rftjraiisi tfor/iAifd, xii ( 3 r 4 Again, in xxix, 8, the 
test adopted by von Schroeder seems open to objection. 
It rmift ■ tasmad uhiifo* hitkvlr jdyd vindirtt' naika bahUn 
pi 1 1 in upv&iya h |. The form fipttit i yuh presen Lh diffictil t led, 
and the obvious correction npaiuye (namely e for o) 
restores the necessary parallelism with vindate. 

Of the Uses of the cases it may be worth while 
mentioning; the ablative of comparison in xxix, 8: striynk 
pit mm 'tiriktdh, and the apjMirtmt accusatives in xxi, 1.0 : 
so r\i*irmu ahfuivad yap k&mayrta r&xlritiji sydt. The 
tir»t raypram and the second must presumably he construed 
alike, and the accusative with vydl is even more difficult 
than that with hju~t f of which we have written elsewhere. 1 
Probably in both cases the nominative m list be taken to 
i>e meant, and the ahstract stand for the concrete, royalty 
for king." In xis, l n ji.ri.tatn.ah must replace jivitatarix&Jt, 
which is most improbable. The Kapi^htda * Sarplt itti has 
jivltrtamah, which is also possible, but nothing is easier 
than a duplication of fa. 

A. Berried ale Keith, 


The Pali Literature of Bc™ia. By M arel Haynes 
Bom Printed and published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1909. 

After a short introduction Mrs. Bode begins her review 
of the Pali literature in Burma with the arrival of the 
> Pali Tip 11 at a in that country. Ah to the Suttopitako, 
she states that among the great Nikaya# claiming to be 
the word of the Buddha the DighonikAya is tft£ he-yf 
Jc flown and (hr most frtqnmdly to found. The reason 
for this preference i±J> according to Mrs. Bode, that it is 

1 JHAS., 19W, pp. 151 J»q- 

a See e r g. Farn&mmto BrMma ea, xxi. 2: w rdfi/vm abhawd 

ura^mm te. 

JEAS, 10HX ^ 
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Lhe shortest among these collections and contains all the 
esueutkl doctrines of Buddhism, 

The Vmaya offers the author an occasion to speak alsoufc 
r.he beginnings of Buddhist culture in Further India. 
Here Mrs, Bnd\- might have mentioned the two meridian tu, 
T&pussa and Bhullika, who were travelling from UtkuM 
to Madhyadeza with 500 carta* when a deity stopped 
them and eihortcri them to oHer cakes uf lmi-ley and 
honey t>■ the Lard jM&Imvuggn, i, 4 k These merchants 
became the first lay disciples o£ the Buddha. The story of 
the Mahavugga is confirmed by the celebrated inscription 
of the Shwe Dngon Images In in Run goon (mentioned 1 >y 
M rs. Bode at p. 7 ft, n. 6), which dates frnm 1485 during 
rhe reign of King Dhauimaecti. I’here is only one 
difference between the two records. The Mahavuggu 
states that the two merchants made [heir way frtmi 
Utkala to the Rnjayatann tree on tin- raid 
maggapttfjptmiia hoifdi ), while the Shwe D&gan inscription 
says that they came Ijy ship. From this we may conclude 
that the nithur uf the MahaViiggu Iw lfeved Utkalii to 
mean Orissa in anterinr India, from where they could 
easily go by road to the Kajayataua tree. Dh&mm&crtl, 
nn the contrary, the author of the Shwe Diigcm ii ascription, 
believed Ptkidil Lo be the country From the foot of the 
Shwe Dngon Hill down to the Irawaddy, where there 
must, have been a settle-merit of colonists from anterior 
India in very early times. This is tin- reason why in his 
opinion the two merchants make their voyage by ship. 

IF we consider the later BuddMstteul literature, we shall 
find the story of Tiipussu in id Bhallika in the commentaries 
of Buddhagbosa to the Vinaya and to Lhe Anguttiim- 
nikaytL. which belong to the fifth century A.D. Then- also 
the place from when 1 they nuim, and where they erected 
u ihigoba after their return, is called As jtanjaiianagaru , 
as in the inscription uf Shwe Ikigon. It therefore 
stems to be out of question that Buddhaghosa, the most 
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celebrated of tin 1 oouimeni&timi, believed the country to he 
Ri mim and not Ori^u, and that the diigoba was erected 
in the same place where the mefchante had buried the- 
relics which the Buddha had given them. 1 Buddhaghosa * 
opinion is of the utmost importance for us. ljecatue he lias 
written most of hie ooinrneutaries in Burma after having 
spent a certain time in Ceylon. Formerly Burmese 
historians believed him to have het-u Itoni in Burma, but 
this opinion cannot bold good against the testimony 
of the Mahavrttpoa, according to which lie was bom in 
the neighbourhftod of the holy Bo-tree; cf. Mrs. Bode, 
p. 8, n. I* 

From her remarks on p, 10 it seems that Mrs. Bede 
is not inclined, to attach much faith to the story of the 
Rudd I list mission Lo Burma in the time of AsoknL 
1 should lib- to say a few words about this matter. The 
place where the two missionaries. Soma and Utiara, landed 
in Burma Is called Golauagara or Gokmifctikaimgara 
( S Asj ma vauisa. p. 3S i A Is.sit tin a p I a c v d i tt< ■ rent < ypi n inns 
have been uttered. Forchhammer believed that it is the 
same place which is mentioned by the Arabian geographers 
under the name of Kahili. In the eighth ami ninth 
centuries it was the centre of the trade in aloe, camphor, 
FuLudal-wood. ivory, and lead. The Nhips coming from the 
east (China) and fmui the west. (Persia) used to meet In 
Kahili and to exchange their merchandise there. In the 
neighbourhood of this Kahili there was a group of h null 3 
islands which may help us in identifying the place. If 
we take the Islands to he the Maldives, or the islands 
forming the Adams Bridge, then Kalah must lie in 
Ceylon ; in the former case it could be identical with the 
modern Point da ttaile in the south of t cylou. in the 

1 The Iirvme Dftgon oarrtBp&pdJi Ul the FuU Tikumhba (I-Hum hnwI^L 
mid hence il.^ Legand originated that. Qotnnm .m.l his two favour!w 
disciples. a-iriputla au'i Mdggalfen* h h*rl buried their bowLs in I.Hlh pW 
T! s 5is S-Lr Emerson ' enneut - opinio IS, 
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latter it trouId be the north-eiist coast of this inland. In 
both case?? it cannot be the Gnlunagum in Burma r where 
the Buddhist missionaries landed. I f F on the contrary, 
we take the group of islands to he the Nicobar Islands, 
we might identify Kedah with the modem Queddnli in 
the neigh lx>ur hood of Penang in Further India. This is 
the opinion of the author of the anonymous book, Ceylon, 
a fftnertil description of the island 7 hLdoricstl, physical, 
ft nd &ta t idical (Txmdon p 1 ft 76}, I Ic 1 m ■ 1 inves t he * t \ ie 
tihEps Doming from Buraia took their way 1 m China directly 
from I Jape Comorin through the Uulf of Bengal to Lire 
Nicobar Islands, and touched Kid ah after wards. This 
opinion fteema preferable to that of Furchhuiiiziier and 
Sir Kiwrson Teuncnt, because the ships had to p&sa 
somewhere In the neighbourhood of Quedduh, while they 
would have been obliged to take a roundabout way to the 
north if they bad wanted tu touch Golanagara, 

After these remarks I have only little to add. As on 
former occasions, Mrs, Bode has given here also an 
excellent specimen of her scholarship. Following her 
sources, among which the Sfisanavauisa and the Hand ha- 
vauisa arc the principal, ebe gives us u vi vid picture of 
the development of Pali literature in Burma from the 
clevtmtb century dawn to the present day. Chapter il 
deals with the rise of Pali scholarship in Upper Burma 
and the relations between thin country and Ceylon in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Chapter iii is divided 
into fcwn auctions, of which the first gives us the PuJi 
literature in Pegu and the Kalyani inscriptions of King 
Dhammaceth while the second contains the literature 
m Upper Burma from the foundation of Avrt to the end 
of the sixteenth century. 

Chapters Iv-vi are dedicated to the literature of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, anti nineteenth centuries 
respectively, and in the appendix on p, 101 if. Mm Bode 
gives us a list of 205 Sanskrit and Pali books from an 
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inscription dates] A r n r 1442, We notice here a number 
of titles of Sanskrit works, sometimes greatly disguised 
in the Burmese inuiseriptiou, but most of them s not uJJ i 
still reco^fniziible, T ^ hi s l 11 add a few suggestions to the 
explanations which Mrs. Bode gives in the foot-notea: 
No. 193, Vrndatlkii, is mentioned among other medical 
Lreatiuea by Anfrecht, Cat* Cod, Oxon.< 31 ih ; No. 197, 
Th-avycigunn, j U. p, 86o icf. No, 254). I do not Ixdleve 
that No. 208 refers to Ltamlim tnTruiss: this name ucon's 
again in its right, form, Newt 256-8. hut rather to T?ujdin r 
Na 219, Tarkablmfchil, i- u book mentioned by Aufrecht, 
LI., 24-1". and by We&fcergaard, CmHm# Qritnkil£$ Biblio- 
tjwcfv f[av7ti*-n#it* r p. 8a : Oabktuii, CatalogUt* Bi>mnuun' 
rfi's nwnuecript* mnxh'ttx tf jhiUh ttv la hihlivihiqw* 
uu?kmnl*\ ftim i, Non. 296, 884, 885. For No. 253, 
Koganidom h see Westergnard* LL, p. 104a ; No. 265, 
V idagdlmtiiiiklmiaandamL see Cahaton, LL, Nos. 526, 080* 

1 have now reached the end of this review, which is 
a good deal longer 11 tan most of the reviews I have wiitten 
for Om JonrnnL But T can assure Mrs* Bode that the 
only reason of my verbosity in that I have found so many 
interesting points in her valuable 1 hK> k which 1 could not 
dismiss withoot fully discussing them. 

E. IVf Itllek. 


The Tlruoiox of ISaryt.oxia anr Assyria. esceoially is 
ITS RELATIONS W1TU ISRAEL- Five lectures delivered 
at Harvard University by liohr fit William Rogers, 
PhJ). (Leipzig), TJtE.lL LL.lt, F.B.aa, Professor 
in Drew Theological Seminary, etc. London i Lome 
and Co. B 1908. 

In this little book of 235 pages we have a history of 
iV li-* recovery of the lost rutigiou of Assyria nod Babylonia, 
an account of its gods. its cofliiiologio”. iks sacred k>nks t 
and its my tbs and epics. Ii i* needless to say that the 
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picturesque Faiths of these two ancient peoples can always 
be made interesting, and Dr. Rogers has well succeeded 
in lits task* The pictures, though mainly reproduction* 
of tablets a rid iiLHeriphioits, an well chosen to roustc the 
render'd inn'rest and make him dee irons of more light 
upon the faith of the two nations with whom it originated 
—a faith which must have had considerable influence 
upon their near kinKiuen, the Israelites. 

Naturally the first deity to he treated of is the head 
of the pantheon, and the author begin* (p* 5IP) with 
a comparison Imtwuen the Assyrian AMut and the 
Baby Ionian Meroducln Ansur. he points out, was a local 
deity., as was Morodncdi at Baby loo; but though Merodach 
always remained at Babylon, Aisiir accompanied his people 
when the capital was changed to Cal ah, and then to 
Nineveh, and thence to Dbr-Hurrukxii (Khoreabad), and 
hack again to Nineveh. But when the Assyrians had 
conquered Babylon they made no attempt to introduce 
the worship of Ashut Into the southern capital, much Jess 
to supplant Heodack And the reason of this is not 
far to seek—they wore them selves the willing worshippers 
of Mcrodach, and h might Iks added, they regarded Aimtir 
and Merodnch one and the same. And here I should 
like again to speak of the mysterious deity Nisioch, 
which T)r. Rogers (p. 65, foot-note) suggests may lie 
a tu&lforming of the name of Merodneh* I had thought 
(see Hastings 1 Dictionary of the Bible, s.\\) that Nisroch 
was a malformation of Aasqr, nr a combination of Aiiur 
with the name of the moon-god Aku (otherwise Sin and 
Nannar), for the first clement of Sennacherib^ name I being 
Sin, he would naturally regard that deity as his special 
protector, and might try to identify hint with the national 
god of Assyria, <specially if, ns the tablets show, there 
was a desire to regard them all as mauifestatiuiis of one 
and the same deity (hi Babylonia Merodach, and in Assyria 
A^sur). 
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Professor Rogers's treatment of the subject is historical, 
and therefore different from what we arc accustomed to. 
This naturally make* a refreshing change and gives him 
an opportunity of writing at Hunt. Lhe gods of the Assyrians 
[mm the point of view of the nation itself. When 
speaking of the conquests of E-Sfir-haddon, therefore, he 
poiiits oat that he ascribed Ms success in war to Assur, 
the great Assyrian deity. The gods of Babylonia could 
not help him; there was needed the strong bow of Abbot 
— the great god of war. And even Assur bad never 
wrought a greater wrong than the sad desolation of 
Egypt, But on the fall of Nineveh in 60S B.C., the gud 
Asnur went down with his people. " Ho was but a god 
of blood and tire, and could not survive the powers of 
blood and fire which alone had made him great." And 
here we may make a comparison. The god As4ur h as 
the author ways, was not any bettor than his people, but 
how about the Babylonians, the worshippers of “the 
merciful Merodach " f When Nebuchadrezzar came to 
the throne of Babylonia, which iiad taken Atria's place 
as li world-power, he* too, conquered the nations, including 
Egypt. And this reminds us that even Christians have 
been known to invoke iJ the got! of battles 

Professor Bogota's examination of the religion oF 
Babylonia is closer than that of Assyria, and in the main 
he seems to follow Just row and Snyce. A very interesting 
section is that in which Yau is treated of (PP- GOA-)- 
As is well known, the name V aum-llu (the Hoh J oel) 
occurs on a tablet copied by the present writer for the 
Trustees of the British Museum some time before 1HM, 
in which year Professor Sayco spoke of it, and Professor 
Delitzsch referred to it again in his well-known lecture 
Babel mid Bilal in 1002, This is naturally not the name 
Yahwah, but Yah (Jab) simply, Whether Belitzach is 
right in reading os 1 ci-tuv-f/it or not Ls a 

matter of opinion—the reading is possible, but still better 
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would be the reading Yti-a-ux^fhi, which is also a likely 
one. A* 1 showed, as long ago as 1802, 1 the late 
Babylonian form of Yah wall was Yami qr Yti f &wa t and 
it is ha idly likely that any other form existed 2000 no. 

Professor Rogers's Jiditjum of Baby [unit* nnd Attttyriti 
gives an interesting insight into the beliefs of those ancient 
peoples, and will be appreciated by many. Hie treatment 
of the Creation and Flood legends is attractive, arid 
quotations from these " sacred hooks " are given., as well 
as a selection from the other legends, and numerous 
hymns, incantations, and ehanta 

T. G. Pinches. 


The Earliest Cosmologies, the Universe as Pictured 
in Thought by the ancient Hebrews, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Iranians, and Indo-Aryans: A 
Guide-book for beginners in the study of ancient 
literatures and religious. By William Faihfieild 
Washes, S.T.D., Llll)., M.RJL5*, etc. New York: 
Eaton A Mains. 1009. 

The main object of this interesting work seems to be 
to try to show what was the most probable Babylonian 
(and general Semitic) idea of the universe, comparing it 
with other «ystems known, at the same time showing 
that they present certain points of agreement The first 
two chapters aim at disproving the generally accept i d 
theories of the He blew ideas of the universe as being 
a fiat but more or less nigged disc, arched over by an 
impermeable vault, with the heavenly bodies and the 
stars on either the inner or the outer side of the same, 
and various devices for allowing the waters of the springs 
and rivers and the rains to outer and fertilise tins 
hermetically scabs] abode of living things. In some places 
the author is genially sarcastic, and prolnably rightly so, 

1 “ YA rintJ YAtaj i [JaJt ami Jahwnhl \ji A^yrn-Baby |nu Eau. Iik^;rifrtlon?, M 
Foicmjcling^ ot i hu Soc. of Bihl Arch. , Noremher, Ifl&j, pp. 
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but the writers whom he quotes probably did their best 
with the material and knowledge at their command, and 
we must take into consideration that there were many 
things which they found di(Rente to reconcile* 

Professor Warren eon tends that the ancients had 11 much 
more correct idea oF the world and the universe than 
they arc generally credited with, such as the earth's 
globular form, though the motions of the sun, moon, and 
stars naturally confused them. With regard to the 
Babylonians^ however, lie contends—to all appearance 
with Professor Snyca — that they thought of the world 
as n double seven-staged temple-tower within seven con¬ 
centric spheres, these spheres bring the weven heavens. 
. the upper half the region of light, and the lower that 
of darkness* This double temple- 
tower was so arranged that its 
counterpart., reversed, appeared be¬ 
low it: and being, with the spheres 
of the underworld by which It was 
surrounded, in darkness, the whole 
looks like a seven-staged Baby¬ 
lonian ziqqurtd with its seven 
over-arching hemispheres reflected in the waters of a great 
sea. The idea is strange and somewhat weird* but an 
h vmn im ition of the texts and also the characters of the 
Babylonian syllabary shows it to la k not altogether so 
improbable as it seems* 

As is wall known. Hie staged tower or step-pyramid 
was u common farm of temple (and at the same time, 
I it is supposed^ observatory! in Babylonia and Assy i ia- 
^ Probably comparatively few of them had seven btuges* 
the cotnmooCst number Ijeing no more than three or four. 
The mofit noteworthy of them* however, had the full 
number, seven — that at Babylon, which is descrilml by 
Herodotus, being the one best known to ns. This tower 
of Babel, which was probably attached to the neighbouring 
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temple of BeUMernduch, was called /J-temew-ana-thi. “ the 
house of the foundntio-u of heaven and earth." Another, 
that at Boraippa (the traditional, though prolmbly not 
the real, tower of Babel) was similar as to its form, and 
also, probably, in the number of its steps or stages. 
This had a similar name, B-ur- imhut^uui-k in , 44 the house 
of the seven regions of heaven and earth ” \ formerly 
rendered the temple of the “seven spheres"). Similarly 
emblematical, seemingly, was cither the temple or the city 
of Enach b which is called, in the geographical Hats, Ar- 
l m i ti'i , Da-im i it a , a i id ft tpar-1 m. i. n a , tl le m veil r egi qns, 
sometimes with the prefix for H city ”, leading to the 
probability that the temple-tower there may either have 
been m seven stages, emblematical oF the severi regions of 
earth and heaven, or, if in fewer than seven stages, never¬ 
theless typified that number. That Eroch was especially 
a city luisociut -d with the seven regions or enclosures is 
also indicated by the fact that in the Legend of Gilgmmes 
it is always called Uruk trifjmri, " Erech of the enclosures/* 
as LhiJUgh tliat were the city's distinctive characteristic. 

Naturally an objection might lie made that the elevation 
of the great temple-tower of Babylon, according to the 
tablet (all traces of which have now disappeared), which 
wo* for a time in the hands uf the late George Smith, 
was not exactly like that of the diagram published bv 
Professor Warren, the lowest and the second stages hein^ 
about half the height of the whole erection, and the top¬ 
most a hull of considerable height. Tn all probability, 
however, this does not invalidate the idea, as the pro¬ 
portions, in the main, are preserved, the width, length, and 
height Ikdng the same. What seems really not to agree 
is the map of the world brought back by Mr. JT. Rustam 
from Abu-Habbali, the site of Sippur, which he iliscovcred* 
In that the world appears a* a circle, with the salt *ca 
around it, and eight gore-tike districts nn the other side 
of that *ea. giving the world the appearance of a great 
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star whose points have intervals between. This map, 
however, would seem to be lute. and perhaps drawn at 
a time when the ideas q£ the Babylonians had changed 
11 p'>a the subject. It is doubtful whether anything can 
be argued iu favour of Professor Worroa'a theory from the 
ideogram for “earth”, <§> in its ancient form, Though 
it appears an a kind of lozenge with cross-tines (about 
five in number) in the middle archaic style, the oldest 
forms show it with the right - hand side Hat, or nearly 
au t which, as lhe Line-forms of the Babylonian characters 
have to bo turned round to get the true position of the 
original hieroglyphic, points to something like the full owing: 
/f\ + This would naturally agree with the author s Upper 
part—the earth proper—1 me. the vertical lines which would 
then replace the horizontals would in that ease require 
another esrplanatiom More satisfactory, perhaps, would 
he th^ ideograph late form the meaning ol which, 
like 0 r -z am) l t is kL^ttu, “ the universe,” " world-aitL ! 
In connexion with the name of l-hdilns temple at Nippur, 
E-kunt, the common Ideograph forcountry ”, regarded 
asf a picture of three mountains, would naturally come 
into consideration. 

But it is probable tliat more than one idea of the world 
existed in Ba by Ionia, and in connexion with this the 
authors remark that the ancient Semites knew that the 
earth was a globe is noteworthy. The character ym\ uiay 
jiust as easily have originated in a hemisphere aa in 
a pyramid, and <^> may have been in miIity not a lozenge 
or double pyramid, but a circle And in this connexion 
Lhe words of that important and remarkably perfect tablet 
found at Nineveh by Ch Smith may be quoted. It is 
a hymn to Ki^and the first three lined read as follows 
11 The light of heaven, which like tire dawneth in the 
land, art thorn 

O Goddess in the earth, in thy fixed abode, 

She who. like Lhe earth, stately advancoih, art thou/ 1 
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Were we have a comparison between Istar (Venus) and 
the earth, in which, a* u planet, she it* said to advance 
{fttfiHyai, “she ia caused to erojsa/' Suphnl ol like 

the earth. As the F^abyloniaiia knew the phases of Venus, 
they must hav« rec'jguizrN.1 that she Weis disc-shaped or 
circular, and to say that tin- earth was like hoi is as much 
m saying that the earth was a globe too. 

The Cosmology of the Piubyloniuns is not, however, the 
only thing oE which Professor Warren treats—bn speaks 
dsn of the Egyptian, the Homeric, Lhe Indo-dranian, the 
Buddhistic universes, Honur’s Abtxlc of the Dead and of 
the Living, and many other things, the rliseusHion of which 
would hike up much apace and n^d the pen of a specialist 
in each branch of study. In more ways than one. there¬ 
fore, Professor Warren's Earliest Gu&m&lofiim is a book to 
attract the student find the thinker* 

T* G. Pixohe^ 


Psalms of tiie Eakly Btri'iim&ra —I. Psaluls of the 
8istehs. By Mm Rays Davits MA, Louden: 
published for the Pail Text Society, 1009. 

This is the second European translation of the collection 

of stanzas era.mlv known under the name of Theiignthu. 

“psalms of the Hister^ The Hrst. attempt was made by 
Hr. K, E Neumann, who translated this collection, together 
with the songs of the brethren, into German verse in 
just ten years ago. The principal diilerpnco between 
Neumanns work mid that of Mrs. Rhys Davids is that 
th* funner is totally inritipcndeut ol any commentary on 
the brethren's verses and treats the commentary mi the 
flbtcrs with utter scepticism, while tie latter professes 
her indebtedness to Dharnnmpala a work in a great runny 
InsfLances. Mrs. RU y< Davids even tells us in her intro¬ 
duction Lhat the principal reason why she tiunslates the 
psalms of the sisters before those of the brethren in that 
the commentary on the Therigatha is ramly at hand in 
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my edition of 18^3 published by th q Pali Text Society, 
while she could only procure a single manuscript of the 
commentary on tlie Thenigathii through the exertions of 
Professor Charles Duroigellc of Rangoon Collr-gp. 

If the hrst European editor of the TherlgathU, Professor 
Fisc hoi p acknowledged the help be derived from Dhamma- 
pal a, it seems to me that the translator should be even 
more thankful for thh help, and in this respect I entirely 
agree with Mrs. Rhys Davids when in many ambiguous 
terms she has been determined by the ruling of the 
commentator without accepting it in blind faith. 

Another question treated in the introduction i n that 
about the identity of the sisters. Due of the most 
in teresting persons is the tberi Uppidavanrdt„ whom we find 
not only In our Tfterlgatha but also in different passages 
of the Yinaya, and who, according to Mrs. Khys Davids, 
is “ as difficult to identify an our own St, George ** m 
I leave tried to give some information nliout thus therl 
in the introduction to my edition of the Paramatthndipmi 
(rivl), and I will add a few more notes here:— 

Uppalavaana seems to be identical with Padmavati 
i n the B< wl 1 1 matt v£, vad aua ka tpa lata (HajendmlaJami tnv’s 
Swwhrit Buddhist Literature in N'epat. p. t>5). The 
story of CTinmudim is also related ill the KuthuHoritafigura 
(Tawney*fi t n Lusk t ton, 1, 104; ii p 322); and the story of 
the them who married his own mother and sister (Pam- 
mjfctttmdip&Ui, p + l£)5f.) occurs again in Ralston's Tibetan 
Tales, translated from the Kuh-gyur (London, 1893) usr 
No. X, With regard to Pataedm, Mrs, Rliys Davids 
states tp. xxi) that "of the two poems attributed to her 
one has lie-eu lost or merged with LliaL of Kisagotand . 
Indeed, there see ms to have been a confusion between 
the stories of Fut*r&ra and KS^Igotami, us the Ink which 
is related of Putneutii in the Ptimmatthailipuiu occurs 
again in Ralston'w Tibetan Talcs as No, X [ with the title 
Kkagetuim. Moreover; the same story m rekled in the 
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twenty - fifth clmp+er of the Dsanglun with the title 
Uppakvnnna (see T, T. Schmidt, Ber Weis® und tier T}wr t 
pp. 2 og ft:> 

The translation reads very well Mrs. Rhys Davids Jins 
not Attempted to adhere more literally to the Pnli text 
than her predecessor, Dr, Neumann, and, besides, the 
peculiarities of the English language have compelled her 
in some instances to adopt even a more independent 
rendering. In the following lines I shall give my opinion 
on some details that have struck me in the translation and 
in the notes: — 

Page 29, note 1 , wo rend mittd ^ amwi, which is 
certainly right, but the derivation uf the names IffffcfeJL 
and Mettika from the Vedie Sun-god seems to me 
far-fetched and totally unnecessary. p, 61, instead 
of Mjmorataimpuriinl read ManomfchupurnnL p. 122 , 
stanza 258 t upafeplita ia correctly translated by 1 seared ", 
The same word occurs Jftt i, +05, where Chalmers has 
'nigh roasted +h . In Sanskrit we ilutl hlliftr, Sufruta. 
®* 435, ®G* kftfayvdh Tiigyeda, 8 . 26. 10 . faujdutt, Dh&fc. 
8 . 17, all with the meaning “to burn J+ , 

The translation in stanza 265, "They with the waste of 
the years droop shrunken as skins without water,’ 1 3 ^ boned 
on Kern's suggestion (Bijdrage tut de vwkla-ring mu tru Ige 
vGordsn in Pali [jr^hrifien nH>rkanuuth, p. 15 L) to read 
rill instead of rindi, iind to identify this with Sanskrit 
drii T if a leather liog." This suggestion is confirmed by 
the commentary. Neumann rends rifit, and translated 
accordingly. As far 31 s the meaning of the whole stanza 
is concerned, both renderings arc equally gtMtd. Tn 
stanza 267 I cannot understand why Mrs. Davids follows 
Xemnnnn and not the commentary. The comparison of 
a woman's thighs to the trunks of an elephant is very 
frequent in Indian erotic literature. See, for instance, 
Weber, Snptfi&ifakam den Hutu, stanza 925 r 

In the translation uf stanza +19 I agree in principle 
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with Mrs. Davids, who follows the ideas of Kem (l.L m 
p, 21% Perhaps it would have been better to any. 
,J Alas 3 we have lost the pretty luck," instead of "We 
are beaten, pretty luck 1 ' At- any rate, this translation 
is preferable U> Neumanns, who treats the tost with the 
utmost violence. Stanza ++3 is a vary difficult pag&ag®, 
and neither nf the two rendering seems to me quite 
satisfactory: If 1 give the preference to that of 
Mi's. Davids it is on account t>f Mahavngga, i n +G, where 
we find nearly the same words as in the commentary to 
this stanza. 

In stanza +58 Mrs. Davids translates the words k&ya- 
kalind tim.rcuu by H ‘ in tins poor body, froth without 
n soul \ with special reference bp Jat, v, 134, If we look 
at the Cambridge Jnfakn translation we find that the 
word kali in this passage is rendered by K sm Jf ( and thus 
I should prefer to my here olno, N in this sinful body 
without a soul, r 

In stanza 50+ kuihiUi is translated by “ toiling " p 
while Neumann puts iT Stank ' instead, I think the best 
would be u dMrewd ”, just as it is rendered by Rhys 
Davids in ji similar passage, Mithtda/mTtLi, p, 250, 

In stanza 509 both translators agree in reading hlh inti> 
insiead of khdhlufl proposed by Fischd and translated 
accordingly, I confess that l>oth readings seem to me 
equally good, and that 1 cannot give the preference to 
either of them. 

1 conclude thus review with best thanks to Mrs. Rhys 
Davids for the capita] work she has given ns in her 
translation of the psalms of the slaters, and hope that 
the psalms of the brethren will follow soon. The reader 
hits seen that in going through this hook of 200 pages 
I had only a few remarks to make, and that even of these 
remarks most were in favour of Mrs. Davids' readings of 


the text and of her translation* 


E, MUli.ru, 


Bjkne, J/areAp 1010. 
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Altf nf.ue\ Wegek DUBCU StTKATRA. Forschimgsreision 
in Ost- uiid ZL-iitml-Sumutra (1907), Von Mas. 

Mosz&u WS£i, Berlin: Dietrich Reims r (Erust Vohsen). 

1900. 

Tim is Li well-illustrated and interesting account of 
travel by land and water through some little-known 
parts of Siak and the Rokan (or KSkan) States. The 
author is u keen observer, mid writes sympathetically and 
graphically of the things and people ho boa seen. In fact, 
the book is very suggestive, and raises a number of 
interesting points which it would be impossible to discuss 
fully in the space here available. I must coniine myself 
t-o noticing a few of those that have struck rnc wlule 
read ini; it. 

A considerable part of the book deals with the primitive 
jungle-tribes visited by the author, and as he lias given 
an account of these in a paper published in the Journal 
for July, 1909. I need not recapitulate the facts he bus 
recorded. Referring rather to his iihkIc of presenting 
those facts and to the inferences which h« has drawn 
from them. 1 arn inclined at times to differ from his 
judgment. For instance, his view appears to be that the 
Sakai tribes have practically no material culture of their 
own, the little that they possess having been borrowed 
during the last few years from their Malay neighbours. 
Against this, however, there arc several weighty arguments, 
In the first place, their Sakai relatives in the Peninsula 
fassuming the Sumatran tribes to be really of the same 
race) undoubtedly have Home dements of material culture 
which they have not derived from the Malays, but appear 
to have possessed for many centuries ; fur they are things 
that the Malays cither do not posseas at all or only in 
some other form, and the Sakai names for them are ipiite 
unconnected with the Malay ones, and point back tn 
a long distant past when the Sakai* were connected with 
Indo-Chinese races. Secondly, the Siak Sakuis now 
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speak only Malay. But if they are really related to the 
Pen Insular Sukais. they must have had a language of their 
own formerly, and it takes some time for a language to 
disappear completely; the Peninsular Sukais hive" itill 
in a great measure preserved theirs, though Malays have 
been hemming them In with ever-increasing persistency 
for the last live centuries or more. Moreover, the Malay 
spoken hy the Sink Sakais is not the dialect of their 
Malay neighbours, but the remoter Menangkabau Malay 
of the West Sumatran uplands. It is evident, therefore, 
that they must have come under the direct influence of 
a Me nangkaban-speaking community a long while back 
before they settled in their present locations ; at what 
period they left the uplands uml came down into thn 
lowlands of East Sumatra is unknown, hut the event 
cannot possibly be a very recent one, or there would be 
some better recollection of it than the ,T old legend ri with 
winch the author (no doubt rightly) connects Ik 

So far as I can judge, it seems to be true that the 
Sakais of Siak have to a great extent borrowed their 
existing material culture from Malays, but probably this 
borrowing occurred in a much more distant past than be 
appears to suppose. It is likely enough that a good deal 
of racial ad mixture also took place, and that this accounts 
for the change in culture and language. But that in no 
way proves that the Sakais never had any culture of 
their own, though I admit that it must have been of 
a very primitive kind. One might just as reasonably 
argue from the same facta that they never had any 
language of their own, which surely would be a redudio 
ad ahsurdum. 

Similarly in the matter of religioiL Dr. Moszkowski 
spent some time amongst these people and made many 
inquiries, yet failed to rind among them any original 
religious ideas. From this fact lac is inclined to infer, 
first, that they have no such Ideas now, and secondly, that 
J tlas, 1810. 3,i 
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they never hail any. Neither Inference is ftbsuiuielv safe. 
The religions ideas of a shy anil primitive people are 
about the very last things which they are likely to 
communicate to a foreigner sojourning for a few weeks 
in their midst, however sympathetic he may he and 
however much trouble he may take to investigate such 
matters, On the other hand, nil a pWorl theories on these 
subjects (of which we meet with so many nowadays, 
particularly in German works) arc just as likely to 
mislead as to help us. L)r. Moszkowiski has, if I under- 
stand him aright, the view that primitive raws fail to 
form religious conceptions because, amongst other reasons 
they are defiedent in a sense of causality ; they do not ask 
themselves “ who created the world f ” and so forth, for 
the reason that the perception of a causal nexus in events 
has not occurred to them. This is an opinion hard to 
reconcile, tw it ssmm to me, not only with the exuberance f 
of the mythopceic imagination amongst many savage ( 
peoples, but also with the common fact that even very 
young children (whose individual development in so many 
respects seems to reflect the past evolution of the race) 
an; Continually and quite spontaneously asking “ why 1“ 
and in default of a (satisfactory explanation from their 
elders ob to the cause of wiiat they seo, very frequently 
make up some sort of childish explanation for themselves. 

How extremely unsafe it is to rely on inferences drawn 
even by careful and scientifically trained observers from 
comparatively simple facts may be aptly illustrated by an 
instance out of the work now under review, One of the 
leading coses of what has been called “ protective mimicry" 
is the Kill lima butterfly in its various allied species. 
Wallace in bis standard work on the Malay Archipelago 
draws special attention to it as an instance of tho way 
in wliich variation and natural selection may give rise 
to forms which serve to give a special degree of pro¬ 
tection to the individuals that embody them, by reason 
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°f dose resemblance with their usual environment. 
Dr. Mosjikijwskb oil the other hand, uses this very butterfly 
a^, an argument against any such directly protective 
adaptation, holding that such protection as may in fact 
be a Abided is merely a secondary by-product nut traceable 
to natural selection at all v and having no real connexion 
with the efficient causes which have given rist' to these 
particular forms of variation. It is certainly not the 
business oE a mere layman in these matters to express an 
opinion un u technical point of this kind ; but it seems to 
me to afford an illuminating commentary on the touching 
faith in the “results of modem science " display til by 
a number of estimable people who have not l^en trained 
to distinguish between facts and theories. Dr.Mcezkowskie 
remarks on these subjects, whether we agree with them or 
not. at any rate conducts to dearer thinking. 

Another trifling point may he mentioned in i] lustration 
of the simft principle, and it happens to be a case in which 
one can tome to a definite issue with our author. Finding 
that ii fuuall species of W, called by the natives dn-Mtitv- 
da may* is concerned with the outflow of resin from 
certain trees, which it facilitates by its boring operations 
in their trunks, 3<e infera that the native word for resin, 
damur, is derived from the name uf tins kind of bee. 
In fact, of course, it is the other way about, the little bees 
caking their name from the product with which they are 
associated In numeroas languages of the Archipelago 
the word do mar (or its phonetic equivalents) bears such 
meanings as " light, torch, resin f, p and one of these must 
be Us primary meaning; 1 am not concerned at present 
to inquire which one it is. The transference of the name 
to the bees is dearly secondary, as the form itself, lacing 
doubled, serves to show. I cannot find tills last in the 
Malay dictionaries an my (shelves, so i presume that it 
ia a local woni. The ordinary name for the tiny bee tor 
at least one species of it) is keluluL 
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Unfortunately it Ls not always possible to test our 
Author^ theories m easily. His view of the relation of 
the white race to the coloured races is that the latter are 
inferior l>dngs whose evolution han come to a staiKintilJ. 
like that of the. anthropoid apes, while the white man 
still has long vistas of progress before him. Well, every 
conception of superiority seems to me to involve a reference 
to some end; in other words, it implies some particular 
form (or fnriu) of efficiency* And my own experience, 
such as it is, lias convinced me that if the white man i B 
mere efficient in some departments (us lie Undoubtedly Ls), 
the coloured man surpasses him in others, Besides, who 
cun tell for certain that the coloured man's evolution has 
already come to an end ? We none of us have the gift 
of infallibility in matters of that kind. But I can well 
imagine that if some cultured Egyptian or Babylonian of 
imy) three thousand years ago had come into contact with 
our Teutonic ancestors in their native forests, he might 
very probably have uttered much the same sort uf opinion 
shout them as Dr. Muszkowski has expressed about the 
coloured races, namely, that the idea of ever educating 
them to our level is just an utopian m the idea uf turninxr 
an ape into a man by some process of training It would 
have been a singularly unfortunate whiter rtivtutn: but 
what guarantee have we that Dr. Minkowski's view may 
not in some distant future be negatived with equaj 
COncluriveness by the course of events ? 

It must not be supposed that the book is full of theories 
like these: if I ImV® singled out some for criticism, it 
is because I find the authors views stimulating and 
suggest! ve, even when l cannot bring myself to agree 
with him. But there is much more in his book that 
I should like to meiiiiou if them were room to do so. 
His descriptions of his journeys through tropical forests, 
of the native inhabitants, their social and political 
organization p customs, superstitions, and religion, their 
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material culture, and go forth, all make very interesting 
and instructive rending. I can cordially recommend 
the book, 

C. G. Blagden* 


AfiCHEOLOaiCAL SURVEY OF INDIA. ANNUAL REPORT 
for J 0G6-7 ; pp, 267 ; 74 plates, and unim-mus text- 
illustrations. Calcutta: Superintendent of Govern¬ 
ment Printing, India; 1DG0. 

The publication of this volume so soon after the pre¬ 
ceding one has done much towards bringing the issue of 
the series up to date* 

The hrst part of the volume, pp. J-33., with 11 plates, 
deals us usual with conservation, in which line some 
specially important work was done at Junripur, Agra, 
Lahore; ant) 8hfdidary , in addition to good progress having 
taen made at oilier places in India and in Burma. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to exploration and 
research i pp. -14—205, with plates 12-74, Operations 
were continued at Kiln la by Dr, Vogel (pp. 41—07), and 
at iSurnath by Mr. Marshall and Dr. Konow (pp. 08 - 101 ), 
Some valuable discovoriee were made at Sahrlbahlol by 
Dr. Spooner (pp, 102-18), in eluding, notably, a line group 
of Kubera and Hariti with attendant figures (plate 32, r), 
and a beautifully executed seated Buddha (plate 34, n). 
The latter article is followed by ft second note by the Into 
Dr. Bloch on bin excavation. 1 * at the funeral mounds at 
j L&uriya (pp. 110-26), Anri Mr. Taw Seln Ko has given 
usij from the even various at the Fefc-leik-paya pagoda near 
Pagan in Burma, another series of the curious term-cotta 
plaques illustrating the Jntakn stories (pp. 127-30). 

ffe have next the first instalment of an article by 
Dr. Vogel on the Mathura school of sculpture (pp. 137 -60), 
What lie nmy have to G&y on this topic will naturally 
be best understood and weighed when we havtt the 
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complete article before us. Meanwhile it appears from 
Mr. Marshal ]‘s resume on p, 49 that, the results so far arc, 
that the Mathura school was largely dependent on that 
of GandhSta, though It did uot owe its origin to that 
school; that its existence is carried hack to at least the 
second century e.c , that it hail come under the influent 
of the fully developed Gaudhfkrn art in the time of the 
early Rushan kings; and that, eonseqmmtly, ,= the art of 
Gandharu itself must Irn pushed Lack to si considerably 
earlier period ; sufficiently far, that is, to account for the 
relatively great decadence of the Mathura as compared 
with the Gandhani work.” 

A contribution on Mulmujiiiadaii architecture m Kashmir 
by Mr W. R Nicholls caares next (pp. 361-70). Then 
follows one by Mr, Uoasens on the temple nf Brahma at 
Kh&l - Br ahma (pp. ill-8). And then a contribution 
hy Mr. D. E Bhuudarkar on the Lukulmi form of Siva 
(pp. 179~92) t in which Lie has very usefully given uy 
a brief abstract of the Karviin Mfdiatuiya r and the text, 
with translation, of an extract from a Jain work entitled 
T ar k j l rahiLsy ad (pika, which presents a summary of the 
&iiva doctrine of the Naiylyikas : regarding LakuMi, 
something boa already been .said in this Journal. 1907, 
419-26. 

The remainder of this part of the volume ( pp. 199 -205 > 
is occupied with some notes by Pandit Dayn Ram Salmi 
on the results of a short tour of inspection made by him 
in the Gorakhpur and Snmn Districts under instructions 
given by Mr. Marshall on a request made by the writer of 
this notice. The request was largely linked on H informa¬ 
tion received " which docs not seem to have been of a vorv 
reliable nature, since various reported indications of stupas 
and other remains were not found to exist The results, 
however, are not wholly nnremunerative, though they 
have not at all come up to what was expected. And they 
do not uji-H.it the writer’s belief that KnsiMm, whet* 
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Bud fill ft died, h to Ijc looked for-omcw here near Packrukhi, 
ft railway station about 32 miles north-wesMyrnortk from 
ChhaprtL 

The cpigf&phie portion of the volume contains. a general 
progress report for the year written by the Epigrapkist, 
Dr. Itonow (pp. 200-1 Gl, and a comprehensive monograph 
■ 'ii the Falla vaa by the present EpigrapMst, Mr V, 
Ventayya (pp* 217-43), which is w very useful addition 
to previous treatments of the history of that great ruling 
family of Southern India, 

Chi p* 21 0 Dr. Konmv haft brought to iiotire, apparently 
from the Ka^lm District, an interesting date recorded in 
the Laukiku or Lokakfda reckoning which i* well known 
id connexion with Kashmir, the Kiingru District, find 
some of the neighbouring Hill States. The characteristic 
feature of this reckoning is the omission of the hundreds 
(both centuries and millenniums); so that, e.g.. ** the year 
38 ,f may mean also any such year ns 13S r 2&8 P 33 8> and 

on, up to 493S (we have not yet come to the year 
5033). In this new inseriptinn, the year is suited in 
figures tLK simply Suihvat 3b, in the uamil fashion, but 
also fully in wards as Laukya- or Lokya-yAiiivat 533. 
Thc other given details are Karttika Ink! a 13, Saturday. 
And they place the record on Saturday. October 17, 
A.D. 1401. 

Thu interest attaching to this date lies in its stating 
the century, and in the point that according to the usual 
reckoning the date should fall one year Inter, in \.IX 3 4**2, 
Wu find the explanation of the matter in A] her uni s 
account of the Lokakala : see his India* tranaliition by 
Sadutu, 2. H. He has told us that his gauge year Saka- 
sarhvst 953 expired, = aJ>. 1031 - 2, was the year 6 
(expired) according to the Kashmir custom, but was 
counted by the people of Bardarl and Mrmgala (Tnxila) 
as the year 110 of an era of their own, and by tlie 
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people of Xlmham, ” behind Marigala 1 *, am] of Lanh&ga 
(Lamghan) ws the year 108. From that wo see that r h& 
reckoning had 1 >jcii introducing into conntrieh outside 
Kashmir at some time between A.D, 925 and 1025 ; and 
the people of the territories named by AlbeiEint not 
recognising its purely centennial natmv,, had continued 
the numbers of that century into a new century instead 
of beginning again with a fresh year l. The people of 
Ninth am and Laotraga had dislocated the reckoning to 
the extent of four months, by Usning it with a year which 
began with the Maxguslraha rhikhi 1 preceding the Chaitm 
Hiikk I with which the year of the same number began 
in Kashmir. Su.1 ^equcntly. their reckoning must have 
been further dislocated, by eight months more, by an 
adoption of the Cbaitni suk 3;i I preceding Mftrgaijrsba 
wuklfi 1 as the initial day of the year. And so it came 
about Hint Karltiku of the year 538, in which numbering 
we recognize a continuation of the era set up by the 
people of NTrakara and Lanbaga, fell in A.D. 1401 instead 
of 1462. 


J. F. Fleet, 
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WILHELM AHLWABDT 1 

With the death of Professor Wilhelm Ahlwardt «-n 
November 2, 1.909, til the age of SI years* Arable studio 
have lost another of the chief representative# lacing us 
to siii earlier gonutatloii. 

Bora ill Greifewsld on July 4. 1828, the two of Christian 
Wilhelm Ahhvardt, who was Professor at the University,, 
he lust his father when only 5 years of age. After 
tx course at the gymnasium there, he studied during 
1846-8 at the University of his native town, among 
ei thorn under KoBCgarten ; from 1848 to the autumn of 
1849 he studied at Gottingen under Ewultl* and again 
from 1849 to the autumn of 1850 at Crei£swnJd a where 
on February G. 1851, he received the degree of Ph.D. 

After this he spent several years studying and copying, 
in a beautiful hand, MBB. ill the libraries at Gotha and 
Paris, The copies made by him during this period, filling 
dose upon a hundred volume#, will, It is to be hoped, 
find their way intact into the University Library of his 
native town. 

At Easter, 1856. Ahlwsrdt received the post of distant 
librarian in the University Library of Greifswald ; and in 
this year appeared Ills Erst, as f&i aa I know, printed 
work, ifber Poisie vmd Poetik der Jmk, dedicated to 
the University upon its jubilee. 

On May 5, 1857. he took up the position of Privut- 
dozent at Greifswald. ami on February 1 1, 1861, he was 

a IIj . lull imine was PricUridi tVirhiilni H Mid k ia #o enlcrdil in hi* own 
iMnd in ihi L Album of Professors at (prcifawflld ; but tn his published 
works Iib list'd onlv thg =^cnnrl uimtf P and appears with it alnme Ui Lliu 
eatatoj?iie af profcsMird unit gohdara published in Genninv. 
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appointed Professor of Oriental Languages, which pout 
lie held till the time of his death. From February, 1861. 
to 1*65 he was also second librarian at the University 
Library, During the summer of IS67 and winter of 
1867-8 Ahlwardt was on furlough for Hcientitie researches 
in Paris am] Oxford. 

On February 22,1892, he was appointed Frivy Councillor 
(Geheiuier Regicrungsrat). On his SOth birthday he was 
decorated with the Prussian Order of the Red Eagle. 
2nd Class with oak-leaves, and upon his jubilee ns 
Ph.D. with the same Order. 3rd Class, with the number 50; 
he hud also received the Prussian Order of the Royal 
Crown. 2nd Class, and the Order of Hcuiy the Lion of 
the Duchy «f Brunswick. 

Ab 1 wfii-rlt married in Berlin on July 4, 1861. After 
losing his wife he had the sorrow of losing his aajy StiU 
wlio hod entered on a juristic career, at the age of ;JQ 
years. The ill-success of hia German translation of the 
Dlwau of Ruba, moreover, IiawI made him resolve U ot to 
publish any further works : he showed me the manuscript 
translation of the A*m*-lyyat, and he had also dune 
ft great deal towards the translation of >ih‘Aij<ji\t ; both 
ivories will probably In- found among hia papers. 

r have indicated above that Ids Hrst book was published 
in 1856 under the title ffhtr Poesh and Pudik (hr 
Amber; it showed that the branch of Arabic studies 
which chiefly interested him was that of poetry. This 
work whs followed in 1850 by Chahf d-Ahmur* 
which put the literary activity of Joseph von Hammer 
under a glaring searchlight. In 1860 he edited EUPachH, 
Gcwkicide thr hlamisclun Uriel)* . J n 1*61 | Jt? published 
Aba fiinene, WeivUvulrr, promising a complete edition of 
the whole Diwiln and also a work on the social conditions 
under the Cbnlifate; unfortunately these promises were 
tint fulfilled. 

In ISttJ appeared The Dlwa-Jia of the Sit Anchnt Ambit 
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containing the poems of an-Nublga, 'An tarn, Jam fa, 
Znliikir, and ‘Alqama in the recension of ait A kin, and the 
poeuiM of Inuu ubQak after the rccen&hm of ms-SnkkarL 
TIiis is the most frequently cited work of Ahlwarrlt's. 
It k a pity that he pursued in it a pkn to which lie 
adhered to the end ; I.e. rearranging the poems according 
to the rhymes and omitting the commentaries. The 
former practice separates poems which belong in the same 
£luyj*es ; for though no plan may be apparent in the way 
the Dlwsns of the ancient Arabic poets are arranged, 
it is certain that there Is a raison underlying tha 
arrangement, which it Is to ha limped will lead ns some 
day to trace the sources faom which the ancient tests 
were derived. The commentaries, however meagre and 
poor, art often a very valuable help for understand Lag 
the difficult texts of earij' Arabic poetry* Ah]wardt 

remedied these defects to some extent by the publication 
in 1872 of hk £&m*rktmynr flier die Erditfwit drr alien- 
(hdiehU 1 , in which he critically considers 
the texts published as to their genuineness and com¬ 
pleteness. 

After £hk Ahhvardfc was for many years prevented 
from following his favourite studies, having been rntrusted 
with the eatEiIogtting of the Arabic MSS- in the Royal 
Wbnity, Berlin. Tliu work of these yearw is embodied 
in ten stupendous volumes, published lietweim 3 887 ulcl- I 
189(1+ Here he brought together rather more than is 
desimble, and the work lh awkward to use on account 
of its enormous ^aze. Moreover* in giving the dates of 
the authors, Ahlwardt not infrequent I y differs from -tin » 
nut lion ties, and us he does not quote his own sources, 
the corirectnc^ of hi> statements cannot be owe rtai tied. 
As the compiling of this huge catalogue took a long 
time, he published intermediately several hand-lists:— 
i 1871) Verztichnim Arahintdier Hmtdsckt'ifien (on poetry, 

I It - -k L ttre * Li terary 1 n stn ry, a nd hiogfa.pllies) ; { 1 885) 
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I r V | r ie ieh a ists L i ttulhe tysch r r I fan dsrhr l fieri ; (18 ST | Vt ?v 
zeieh71-tss (jhixerxcher ffanrhehriften. Dtiriug this period 
lie published aho in autography tins ninth volume 

of the Chronicle of ftl-Bahhitiri utter sm old MS, prcssjfDd 
in the Berlin Library, 

Late in life he was again able to turn to Iris favourite 
study of poetry, and in 1902 3 appeared his Sammltmgmi 
alter aruhiseht r Dkhler t containing (voL i) the A^na'fyydt 
after the Vienna MS. and five poems abounding in 
difficult words, and later (vain. ii and ill) Lhc Diwans of 
the very difficult Rag&r poems of a]- Aggag and Bfiba, 
again without the commentaries, which are absolutely 
necessary for the understanding of these authors. l|e f 
intended to make these poems more accessible by the 
publication of German translations ; that of Rnba appeared 
in I9M, but the interest in it which Aklwordt had 
expected was not shown. 

Moreover, in the latter part of lus life his eyesight 
began to fail, and he frequently expressed Ids fear of 
becoming blind ; that, however, his enthusiasm survived 
till the last is demons tinted by the fact that he had 
actually announced a course of lectures for the winter 
t®rra 1900-10. A gathering on the tongue, from which 
he suffered about a week, took him gently hwjiv. 


Working from an early nga with enthusiasm nod 
constientiousness, he always aimed at a very hivh 
standard of correct! rasa, a model for succeeding generations. 
Though 1 am probably tlm latest friend Ablwardt made, 
I am proud to write these few lines in ids honour. After 
making inquiries in several quarters in vain, 1 received 
through the kindness of Professor Hausleiter of Greifo- 
Wald, some particulars supplementing my own knowledge 
for which f thunk him here publicly. 


Fritz Khenkow, 
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WILLIAM HENRY ROBINSON 

The study of Eastern philosophy and languages is 
m>t always calculated iind deliberate ; sometimes it Is 
spontaneous and irresistible. Tills wm the ciuje with 
W ill lain Henry Robinson, who died recently at Edmonton 
at the age of Sh He began nnd ended life a poor man, 
but in him then: burned the flame of devotion to Oriental 
Jure, even though at the last that flume had to be kept 
alive by means of an Old Age Pension. It was not in 
University or College that Mr. Robinson was inspired to 
study; it was when lie had reached middle life that, the 
foscillation of India's literature fell upon him. Hence¬ 
forward the British Museum was his workshop, and his 
enthusiasm the driving force by which he taught himself 
Sanskrit and delved into the timnures dE the East, 

His educatioD, begun in the early thirties of last century 
at a dame's school in Westminster, had Ijeen continued 
and extended by Ids own exertions. For some years he 
followed teaching aa a profession ; then the claims of 
n growing family compelled him to seek more lucrative 
employment in various uffiuiw of trust, as well alia in 
journalistic and philanthropic work, But unce he hod 
fallen Under the spell of the East he could not devote 
himself seriously to other intereste. Hi seems to have 
grown poorer financially as fit- grew richer in Oriental 
learning; and life was mu* 1 long struggle to make ends 
meet. The death of his wife in 18Hi* after more than 
forty years of companionship waft a great sorrow to him. 
Some yearn later a serious street accident impaired hk 
physical powers; and for the last five nr six yeans of 
hia life he Jay on his kick in bed. Surrounded by his 
hook^j he would work day alter day with interest born 
iif undying enthusiasm at hh Gtiitltm L*yrn*t of Itidki, 
It was Jus solace through days and nights of weariness 
and pain, and though he did not live to sea its publication, 
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the proofs submitted to him were n foretaste of an 
unrealised joy* 

\ musician, a practical social reformer, an authority on 
architecture, a keen debater in the Shakespeare-Biicon 
theory, an entkufiinwl for poetry, a devoted student of 
religions, ti man with a keen intellect and innate humility, 
full of generous impulse and love for bin fol 1 <>wk— such 
WiW William Henry Robinson, called, it seems, to hold aloft 
the torch of Oriental learning in lowly places, finding in 
die old Indian philosophies a foreshadowing of Christian 
truth. 

The Goldtm hyend of Itulaf is jl versified paraphrase of 
the story -if ^unaljtepa, as told in the A Hmy ,V «■ RmJntuuio, 
giving the full ritual netting of the story and u literal 
txuutilation of the hundred M- venae* which were employed 
in conjunction with It. Mr. Robinson sei-wa to have been 
justified in his claim that his work supplies the first 
complete reproduction Hit the whole drama in a European 
version ; anti Ids astrunomieal interpretation lias the merit 
of originality and may prove to be a genial intuition. Tin 
work lias lieen sliown to jl few scholars, and it is hoped 
that there* may lie tittle difficulty in raising the modest 
subscription needed to guarantee it’ publication 

A. A. S, 
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THE ARTH A - PAN CAE A OF PILLAI LOKACARYA 

Tbasujt^p nv ALKONI>AV I L1 G 0VIM >A«_ AR YA, C- E., M. R_ A. 8., 
V.mi A_v I*nwumrrax nv G. A. GRIERSON. C.I.E,, JAR. A 5. 

INTRODUCTION 

^ HA\ E been asked by Alfeondavilli L^ovindaeflrya Swam! 
to offer the following pages to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, The AHha -pu written in Tamil in the 

thirteenth century AA\ by the celebrated PiJJai Lokaearya, 
is quite the most important summary of the modern 
BbAgavata doctrine of Southern India that we posset 
A Sanskrit: translation of tills work by Nfimyaiut Yati 
was noticed, and its content* partly described, 1 >y 
Dr. Bhandarkar at the Vienna Oriental Congress of 1 88b 
{Aryan Section, Proceedings p r 10I) P and the information 
is repeated by him hi his Report on the Search for 
Sanskrit MSS, in the Bombay Presidency during the year 
18S3— V. published in 1887 t pp. 08, dfh r It is upon this 
work, and upon another ( the Vat in r h^i-inata-dfpikd 1 of 
Sri-niv&sa) described at the same time, that Dr, Bhandafkar 
founded hi* wdl - known aeernmt of tlie origin of the 
BMgavnta religion, which hm formed the lets is of a|] 

1 <ifleindric5jj^ SwiLml inform* mE> chul a turnout ion of tLL* ins|^rtiiQt 
Wnrk ig under preparatwn, 

J3LL3. 1910. 
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researches into the subject conducted since then in 
Europe. 

To those who have studied Onvindadvrytt Swami's 
translation of the Bhagavad-Gitfi. with Ramanuja's com¬ 
mentary, the author of the present paper needs no 
introduction. He has written several other valuable works 
dealing with the Bhagnvata beliefs of Southern India, 
which are perhaps not so well known in Europe, T may 
draw attention to his “Divine Wisdom of the Priivida 
Saints", his “ Lives of the Azhviirs" (the Bhagavata 
predecessors of Ramanuja), his “ Life of Ramanuja ”, and 
his "Vade-mecum of Vedanta". These are frequently 
■ [noted in the following pages. He has given me authority 
to edit Ills paper, and I have utilized the discretion thus 
afforded me to make one or two verbal alterations, and 
to omit a few passages that infringe the rule prohibiting 
the discussion of controversial religious topics in the 
pages of this Journal. I have also left out a few 
quotations from European writers on the BMgarata 
doctrine h, whose views arc familiar in this country and, 
however valuable, do not possess the authority of an 
Indian professor of the religion. In other respects I have 
left the article just as I received it. 

It is well known that modem Bhagavatas are divided 
into two kolas, or schools of thought, commonly known 
as that of the North ( Tada-rjala i) and that of the South 
(ftA-ffofei) respectively. 1 The main difference between 
these affects the doctrine of Grace, the former teaching 
that God’s Grace is “co-operative”, and the latter that 
it is " irresistible ”* They also differ in the view held 
regarding the Goddess 8tL The Vada-galaia look upon 
her as a form or phase of the Supreme, assumed main]v 
for the purpose of spreading the truth, and, equally 
with Him, infinite and uncreate. The Teii-galais, on the 

1 The so-called “Monkey.'’ \M,itb,t n . m hjn) and “Cat-” fjftjn&a. 
***> schoola ’ ®“ JKAS - ««* P- m <md A, O.'a p. 43. 
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other hand, give her an independent personality. She 
is looked upon m the mediator between God and man, 
and* w hile from one point of view she is created by the 
Supreme, from another point of view she is one with Him, 

The Bhagavnta doctrines brought, to Northern India 
by ftAmfinanda, as expressed in the Bhakta-miiln and 
other works of the dom, belong to the Vadfl-galni school* 
and therefore differ in some points from those enunciated 
in the following pages. The Yjida ■ galais of Southern 
India, from whom these doctrines came, wrote mainly 
in Sanskrit,, and their chief light was Vedanta Heiika 
(AJJ. 126S) P who belonged to the generation succeeding 
Filial Lokfccfirya 1213). The latter wu* the lirst 
great teacher of the Tcn-godai school, the textbooks of 
which are mainly written in TumtL 

Tt 1 . 1 - doctrine of irresistible grace taught by Lokacarya 
demands a corresponding attitude on the pert of the 
belie%er. This is known as prapdii, or self-surrender. 1 
It is a stage beyond hkidii, which (like an infant monkey 
clinging to its mother) connotes ocfiutf love and devotion, 
while pixtpatti (like the pelf-surrender of a kitten carried 
by its mother) is entirely passim, Pmpatti, carried 
to its logical conclusion*. entails the furLher doctrine 
that devotion and ruverence are due to the mediator 
(fic&n/a), who puts the postulant on the right way, and 

presents him to God as a soul to be saved. It will 

therefore be noticed that the Arthu-paiteaJca lays great 
stress on jj rapatti and dcarg&bh imanrt, while the text¬ 
book* of the Vaiia-galais, including all those of Northern 
India, stop at bhtifcti} and insist on the active participation 
of the soul in working out its salvation, with the luring 
co-operation of a merciful and gracious GoA 

I Tin? ia the Ted-gatei us# ct the W£ir^ Rail icaJly S t men fib 

»*pprDuhine"p Of. prapadgmt& IB Bh$ y G., Vii, 111, mnd pmpumui, 

il F 7, Northern commentators twndlte this word by bhajari B and 
ijince virtually equate jmxpallf with Umfol Ranmnuja’H tonLmcnhiry 
i s to much the game effect. LT ft]@J ^ 
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To mo personally this translation is of particular value, 
as it L'DrrfPts a mistake mails by mg on former orttfliions 
when writing about bhnkti ,—a Mistake, I uiust confess, 
in which I have not been alone. Trusting to the beat 
sense I could make out of one very incorrect MS. of 
the Sanskrit- version of the ArtJta-paitoaloa, 1 have more 
than once described those souls who are classed as 
“kivaltt" as souls that arc “only" devoted to the 
Aiiiuhb m.- [ lrnve now obtaimnl an excellent MS. of 
this work, and it, m well as fim-mdacarya Swfiml's 
paper, shows that the real explanation of the term n.- 1 
given by Pilhu Lukariirya is that fcfwtfcx here means 
isolate ", and connotes those souls who seek salf- 
salvation, i.e. those who art- content with realizing their 
own nature, by menus of knowledge ( j'iui no V instead of 
proceeding to the more advanced stage of bkafeti 1 

As a further contribution to Qovi nd acftrya Swami s 
translation, I give, after his article, the text of Xiiriiysiiiii 
Yati’s Sanskrit version of the Artka^pahctUm. This will 
serve two purposes; it will be useful for its own sake, 
and it will also help to show where the English translation 
of the Tamil original is literal, and where it has been 
expanded, 1 

G, A. G. 

The Author and his Works 
Sri Pi I hi Lokacarya. or Bala-LokftcJirya, is called 
"Pillai" or " younger " because Nambijhu or Kfllivairi- 
Drtsa. hierarchically anterior to him by two stages in 
the apostolic succession, also bore that distinguished title, 
" LokaciiryiL. which means the same as M Jagad-Gttm ", 
Bahi-LbkaeiLrya, or Pillai LokaCarya, or tH&garuui, was 
lxirn iu 1213 A-D. (sea Table Lu our Lives of the Azh.viiy* 

& The ne^HLHCLrV eorrectioTi sSiauld ht> turHic- in n, 3 on p. 100 ante.* 

3 UtfnnitiicirjfiL Svtkni informs mu Ltmt Yat| T i work 1* mLher 

3L pampkninc (ImiM ft literal tnmtikfctS on of the Tamil, aiari lliikt in one of 
two fMMHigtia hahis titter departed Irtim or misnndei^tood Lha original. 
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or Drain'd* Saint »), as the sou of Vadakkut - Tiru - 
Vldhi - ppillai, or Krsna - Sainahva. He lived in times 
made troublous by Muwlman raids, which overran even 
Snrahgam, not excepting the holy shrine of Sri-Bangan&tha 
theie tnthromd. It is believed that the invaders sacked 
the place, and ruthlessly slaughtered tbs inhabitants, only 
a lew escaping from the general massacre. But this 
vandalism and sacrilege elicited heroism and martyrdom. 
Lokacarya was compelled to leave Sriraiigam to follow 
his Lord, grl-Baftganifch*, and to protect him from 
Muhammadan outrage. When he came to Jyotish-Km i 
he fell ill. and leaving his Holy Charge to the keeping 
of hia followers, passed away from this world. 

Lokficarj’a Is a star of the first magnitude m the 
galaxy of 6rl-Vu.i&imva Divines, and his writing* on 
philosophy and religion are considered to be 1 
* of the fii^t water. The sacred literature that 
flowed from liis pen is the outcome of a long anterior 
relics .and philosophic history of Sri-\a.^avism, 
stretching down ageless From N'firayami through ton, and 
thence through the orchaie Azhvnrs and the mediaeval 

A Th^tyle niloptcd for this literature is what is known 
as Mani-pmixtia, or literature produced m the firavu a 
tongue (Tamil) happily blended with ^ nsknl . w “ 
place philosophy and religion within the icadi o - 

Las J. Loknciirya imposed eighteen JfaAoqP* or S« ret 
Treatises, called - Secret'* because tlidr content* ii> to he 
hidden only from those who do not deserve to be initiated 
into the Science of the Spirit. So goes the vem- - 

- Y0 gfipayaty ayOgy&nfidi yogyunftiii saihpmyacchati.” 

It is also said in the itukto-’pa^md- 

«vidya ha vai brelunaniun ajagilma gopaya mafii 
fcvadhifithe ham osmi:' 

also did Krsna warn Arjuna in Gita, xviii. fiT. 
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The eighteen Bahamas are— 


1* Mumuk^u-p-padi. 

2, Tiittvji-tmya. 

3. ArLha-pnncaka. 

4 , Sn - vjiriiini-bhusiina]! l 

5, Aicir-tidi. 

6, Prauieya'Bokhara. 

7. Prapajma-paritrArLa. 

8. Sar&-s&thgralin> 

9. .SaEhBnra-^tumljytu 


10* Xavaratua-rualn, 

11. Xavuvidha-siuiihanrihu. 

12. Yadrcchika-p-paiji. 

13. Phrimda-padi. 

14 . Briyab-pati-p-padi, 

15. Tiitt va ■ yeklwra, 

10. TanbdvayauL 

17, Tani-cnramnm. 

18. Tani-pragavaim 


01 these. (1) b paitlj' translated by me in the 
YUwlddvaitin, (2) and (4) by Bri 5* Parthasarathi 
Yogi, and (3). the AHh/t-paUmktx* is the one which is 
freely translated and presented herewith* expanded and 
illustrated wherever necessary — the technique of the 
Sri-VaiAELava creed being explained where requisite by 
notes and appendixes. No, 4. the &rl-vaiMn*M Rho na> 
is iv difficult and abstntso work, composed in the tfcitm 
style. Sri S. Piirthasarathi \ * jgi made a aches] arly 
rendering of it r to represent Sri -Tahmaviftm in the 
Parliament of Religions held at Chicago in August, 1S03L 
Our tradition chronicles that it is inspired, k">kiicarya 
being hiiu.HcIE considered as an ti#/ oi the Lord Varada 
of Kancipuram. This abstruse work can never be 
understood in all its intricacies unless read with the very 
lucid commentary by Yaravaiiimnui Yogi (= lljinnvltla- 
Mahrimiiui, 1370 a.ix). 1 To translate it would be a 
formidable task, which yet- might be under taken if 
sufficient encouragement were forthcoming. 

Finally, this is what we wrote on p. 103 of our Vadt- 
mttum of Vtd&nta* "‘ This Vhdc-m&um of Vmstadvaita 
Philosophy is but the antechamber to the Holy Halls 
of the YiiiajMvftita Religion " By sending this Artha- 
paiicaka, or the M Five Troths", out into the world, we 

J 3ee Table E n uur *f AshvAr*, 
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A. Sva-ivartipi, Nnlllfv 
oF Oiri3'Se^ 

Serai), 


I. Enra-aViiMlpa, Nature 
of Higher - Sill {= 'i 

God)* 


a. i. tr, e. 0 , 

ABT1£A PA^CAKA. 

or 

1 The Fire Truflw \ 


U, Purujiftha-iva flips, 

Nature of tint < ionl 


E, Updya-iTJirapfl, Nu-J 
taco of the Means. 


0. Yir^Atij.ftVarilpa. Nn 

tore of the Hare t fir 
ai the ’ Aati a Of A " 
to E and JVtijtfi 
(:= Fruit}. 


A L 1Tky&t {Nature of) the 

Free. 

A 2. J/sfcfei* (Nnllire pf| the 
Freed. 

A J, Brufdfvi, (Nature of ) the 
BoudiL 

A 4, Kititfriy [Naturd of} the 
Aloof or [solato. 

A SL M i • m fitp rd T (Nature of) t lie 
VVnuld-b« Free. 

fl ]. Pap n, (Nature of) the 
Siiprumt. 1 or Beyond. 

I J 2, Vi/Mwt (Nature of) the 
Grouped. 

13. l r iUanip (Nature of) the 
Multi jdu&d. 

I 4. A ninrpitwt, (Nature of} tha 
ImMliiig [iU r Inruling; 1* 

1.7. Arfrl, {Nature of) the 

Imngfcd. 

U L Ufeit (Xatwre of| Dti^ 
or Good Workak 

U 2. A yt'ha, [ Xutnre of I Wealth 

IT A KtJtm, (Nature of) Jo) 

U i, AmAn^hara t (Nature) of 
SoulQliyj}, 

H 5. Bh iffjt.i md -nir m r (Nrt- 

tnru of I l,5od-BEife9, 

E L Ahrwiri, (Nature of the) 
Good Act- 

E ± Jmw, {Nature ufi Know- 
lodgv- 

E 3, /ZfaJfaV (Nature of M Lore ) 

Fflitli. 

E 4. PmjMJtfc, (Nature oil iSur^ 
render iFaslIj. 

E5, (Natan* 

of) a Mediator. 

0 1. J5mrilpft-VwGdM r ! XuturO 
of) Anil-A. 

0. 2, / J n ■' rTi ■ FipfitfAf, I Nature 

ofl Anti-1- 




0 3, An - 1'frtrfhi\ [Na¬ 

ture of) AntE-U, 

0 4 a [Nature el 

Auti-E, 

G 3, /Vditf*- fWH 1 Nature of 
Anti-Fruit* 
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just open the door of (.hat antechamber, and, standing 
on the thresh old, await to welcome those who arrive 
and ask for entrance into the inner sanctuaries* 

INTRODUCTION 

The soul,— which is whirled in the vortex of evolution ; 
in other words, entangled in the wheel of births and 
deaths, or subjected to the vicissitudes of bodily existence, 

or trammelled in the meshes of matter,_if it would 

escape from this vortex, Lc. gain deliverance from these 
vicissitudes, should obtain a knowledge of tin- Five Truths, 
or Principles, and, shaping his conduct ensmmt on such 
knowledge, secure salvation. 

The Five Truths or Principles are those of— 

A. SvfL-ttvour ilj to ,—-Own - Self, or Soul. 

L fttm-firnvapiti, —Higher-Self, nr God. 

U. Puru itlrtJm-st. tirflpa, —Goal, or End, 

E. JJjHiiffi-am ril 3 »a , —Moans. 

0. Virodh i-ammpa ifc—the “Anti" or opposite to these, 
which may he called "agnosis , “ f u nescience 
“sin ", and so forth, according to the context. 


I 

Hud, all Had to Thee., .1 U-bodied God / 

A. Sva-tivtirrijHi, Own-Self, or St ml-Principle. 

Smirupa means ' Nature", “Principle", “ Property 11 
or “ Essence Tlie knowledge of n tiling consists in 
knowing Its Nature, or knowing that Principle, by means 
of its properties. It is this truth, or knowledge, which is 
epitomized in this treatise. 

The Own-Self is the Soul, so called as being owned 
os the Self or what is connoted by the expression " I " 
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the mm, and the me-um contingent, thereon* This Truth, 
or Principle, of Own-Self, or the Soul, is subsuunible under 
live categories— 

Al, The Mitya ,—the Free (Evcr-Free). 

A± The MuMu ,— the Freed. 

A3, The Btuldka ,—the Bound. 

A 4. The Jiinfht. —-the Isolate, or the Aloof. 

AS. The —the Would-be Free. 

Al. The Xitjw r the Ever-Free, are those angelic 
spiritual Iwings, or blessed souls, who have never known 
conditioned existence! in other words, who are never 
involved in the wheel of worldly careers ■(«nfWi7i - '0 
being* who are ever in n state of bliss'lieings whose 
wills are ever in conformity with the will of Bhagavan 1 
i the Blessed, or Cud)btingB who are endowed with 
the privilege, or possess the estate, by virtue of which 
they are able to perform the function of supreme advisers 
in all His schemes of the Kosnins;—beings with Lie 1 
powers, by delegation, to make and unmake worldly 
systems:—Iwings who remain at the ride of God, Iliri 
constant comrades and auirogatea in all His doings, 
accompanying Him in His various incarnations, or 
imj/diw*-;"—b.-iugs who are entitled to perform the high 
nffiees of anointing and installing Hod Himself upon 
His throne[beings who, in the phraseology of other 
111 eulogies, are known as '* Thrones ,r , “ Powers ". 1 Estates ", 
" Principalities ”, " Hierarchies 11 . H Archangels and so 
forth]: — the constant servants of God. ns Iree from 
systems of tut as interested in it n* God 

Himself, and bearing suidi significant epithets as 1 r-' u/r- 
6€nn (the High Lord of Ousts), Atlanta, Oanfr, etc. 1 


1 Be?e Appendii L 
a l.fe varictien-af nmUrrtftl exiht&ux* 

a St0s Mugatitlt'Gita, K, 30 , “ AmiJUft- ci->mi migiumul, and ,iO, 

“Yoimteyaa ca paksii tifil, ^ 
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AS, The HftfhtMi or the Freed, are those whu. by the 
grace of Bhagavttn (God), have been liberated from all 
the pains and taints contingent on their conjunctive 
existence with matter (j mtlrt!); who taste in the fullest 
measure the blissfulness of Bhagnviln in all His several 
aspects of Essence (svarupa). Person (r&pa), Excellence 
(if tt tin), Mul Glory p or the Pageant 1 {vihharu ); who, by 
reason of snob divine ]oy overflowing the bounds of 
their being, burst into pseans of praise, and so dwell 
for ever and ever, drowned in rapturous delighted in the 
eternal regions of heaven, called VaLkttntba/ 5 never mure 
to return into the migrations of materia) existence, 

A 3. I he Baddftas, or the Bound, nr-- those ^iuIh who 
are turned away from Bhngavaii iGod): (1) by reason . i : 
their illusorily identifying their -Selves (Souls) with the 
bodies which they wear; constituted as these ladies arc 
o£ the live material elements— impermanent cau.se of joy 
and grief—corrupt, so that in the absence of the 
indwelling spirit (soul), they am unfit for sight or 
touch ami which breed the mental aberrations, such 
as ignara nee l - tji i a na), miaappndicnsion (*rnya? A< i -/ nan . r), 
and reversed apprehension ( vipr^ta^jmna): and {2} by 
fetiwn of their notion that pandering to the pleasures 
of the body {catered to by the fivefold thralls of objects, 
sound, touch, sight, taste, and smell) is the lie-all and 
end-all of their existence* To secure such pleasures of 
sense, they infringe all the salutary dictates comprised 
in the system known on varan and Osrama* become 
slaves to worldlings inflict cruelty on creatures, seize 
others' wives and wealth, and thus swell the ranks of the 
mundane, 

1 Or Kusmic tapestry, of G«t r as it mm;. 

a Literally, ** the imfct&ired:/’ Le. M spiritim! universe r \ " s KntLL- 
fruti-prat ii^lui Le iti 'lLltuh. J liS Dii-prati^faflit-kanimdii - m hi ran adniyo 

TikantliAlt; t&tsariihpjldbi -dfi&B Vnikni.lLithyali* {Hnifcapt^LkSwrya 
on Sitmttiffmtt-gadtfft of lidmtinitjs*). 

1 Sae Appendix IL 
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A 4. The Kfvtilnz, ov the Isolate or Aloof, are those 
souls who feel like creatures stranded in solitude aud 
who, stun if by hunger aud grown listless, devour their 
own flesh for food. They aspire to escape from the 
tires of Hft'ftis&nL (cousortship with matter) that consume 
them, and sock retirement into their own Solitary Selves. 
These take sedulously to studies of the science of the 
soul, because they linvo come to discern that the sou! is 
au entlLy distinct from the body, and that the latter 
(the body) Is the Seat of Sorrow and the Compound 
of Corruption, while the former (the soul) is the 
25th category, distinct from and above tin 1 aunt of the 
24 material categories 1 that comprise the lusty— self- 
luminous. blissful, eternal, nod the Spiritual Substance. 
By raison of the intensity of suffering endured by these 
Hauls in the tdiiiwrika state, as soon as they And 
a haven of refuge in the trivial enjoyment of their own 
soul-isolation, they rest so satisfied, and become on that 
account oblivious to the infinitely more joyful nature of 
Ehagavfm {God), failing to know Him as such a Higher 
Entity- Those arc the men who embark particularly upon 
the path of jiioua-yiyja* whicli is chiefly the means to 
secure this coveted -■ zoistic " state—a disemhodi.H] or 
bodiless existence, hanging, as it were, in mid-heaven 
in sonic suspension.—a state past redemption. 

A 5. The MujutibiMi or the Would-be Free, are those 
souls in Whom a longing desiiv for salvation (i.e. reaching 
Bhagavnn) has arisen. These are of two classes, nx the 
TT-pOmku*, <it the Strive™, and the Prop**™*, or the 
Resigned, The former seek salvation by self-effort, and 
the latter leave the same to Bhagavan's (God s) can-. 
The former thinks of salvation as hia concern, whereas the 
l&ttor thinks of it His concern. 


*■ £<*, CcHWogical Table in oar pp. 2*1^ 

- Stlxi £ 2 l^rril, 
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II 

L Pam-st^rfipa, or God- Principle, 

This Tmth r or Principle, is .^ubsiimabie under five 
categories— 

I I, The Pam ,—the Supreme, or the Beyond, 

I 2. The VyUhci. - the Grouped 
I & The Vibhii fi iL T —the Multiplied. 

I 4. The A ntaryUmti —the Indwelling. 

I 5. The Arm, —the Imaged. 

I], The Para-Form of Bhagavfi.ii in the eternal tran¬ 
scendent Essence—the spiritual Substance-—which is the 
Non men ah the Beyond,, the Supreme, of the Nt: Flu# 
Supra, round which rotates, as it were, every kind of 
Koranie phenomenon or manifestation. 

I 2. 'Che l^a/m-Forni Is Hi* 1 Homing grouped, after 
derivation from Pant, into aueh groups as the 

fitness to perform severally the functions, in tlvo material 
or manifested Kosmos, of the making, the keeping, mid 
the breaking of the fabric of worlds counties. These 
derived Chwlshipy take til.- jiaines PmdynmiuL, AniruddluL 
Sariikarsana, and so forth, 1 

I -k The rihltnnt- Form consists of the Amtdriw, or 
Incarnations, such an Sri-Rama, Srl-Kr^a,- etc. 

I 4. Tlie Auktryaml-Turm falls ltito two daagraL The 
une b the AB-|>ervadingness of Spirit {Ot God), the Inner 
Soul of all Souls, forming the very basis of their be-ness 
{marrtpo-vifdpti): und the other is the Beatific Presence, 
the union of the if other-and- Father print ip] es of Godhood 
iyuna-vyapti), enshrined Ln the heart, mid ever watching 

1 Appendix I. 11 BlidpivAu 11 = M The Bitted E \ or " The Qod of 
all Perfections ", rile Pcrfcetian^v infinite in number* nre . 1 Jcni’ Q Llnn=i 
from srii Primary Types, The functioning pre-™inenEy of Two mzh 

ot theft? Sis Is assigneii t© the DerivaS-tve- Frudy n tri n n fleei-n E !. 

of our Fdiff-DKCHW (tf Vfdania. 

a See ppH s:i a. of rif Vr'dd nix*. 
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aud dimming till 11 ay stole end diastole of ell the processes 
of the soul * being, 1 

I 5. The ji rcu-Fcmn consists in the images of Bhagaviui 
(Goth -which accommodate themselves to the various tastes 
of His creatures for their worship, having uo tixed /orm, 
but that which the worshipper may choose and desire 
to have of Him : having no fixed name but that which 
the worshipper may choose and desire to call Him 
by: all-knowing, but seeming as if not - knowing; 
all-powerful, but seeming as if jiowfiriess; al Insufficient, 
but iu‘< —lin g aw if needy 1 ;—thus seeming to exchange 
places, the Worshipped with the worshipper, and choosing 
t.j be ocularly manifest to him in temples and homes, in 
short at oil places and at all times desired. 2 


in 

TJ. PurK-ylrf flit ra-}f, or Goal-Principle. 

This Truth, or Principle, is mbsumafale under live 
oategoiip^ 

TJ 1, Dftctrmft,—Duty. 

IT 2. Artim,—' Wealth. 


U 3. Kama, —.loy«- 

TT 4. AtmtiMiM'trn Soul-Blias 1 _ jgfljp = Ecloanc. 

0 ^ Jjhttffn “God-Eliss 

U 1* Bharma? or Buty, is good works done for the 
sake of all sentient creatures—ouch good works as sustain 


* In other word* the nativities of the m- 1 towanh. ami «ra T from, 

objectivity flowfUi fTtej-*,. 

i to nnwnodar fM.m lEffl, -lid PP- «««■ * 1'«*'■-**" V ™"*«- 
Cf. Professor Max Mliltar R p- 201): “Thu .lid ran- 

tnonrlmont 'Thu,, shall net rank* unto thpril any 
the likens or anything that fa in h»n» above, or w the earth l*ncath 
or in the *«t*r under the earth,' bft-S tHD hmken by all HWam. ll 
by Iking likened At tart hy conceiving die Unity in the hkenma 

Of EiJul" rir 

8 Bead | 

"LakMh flmiftiafca dlunnfflp iltiarnmlS ^HPiani-.'.Lrii .. H 

Uhattirt 'jn dbArtuti brahman rtambha bhfttam blmmdisa.1, ||, 
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the moral potty of the universe, or that cohesive force 
inherent in righteous works which binds together all 
existence into ft ImrnioniuuH whole or Unity + Dharma 
is unifying, wlharma is separative; the one cohesive, the 
other divisive. 

U 2. A rtim, or Wealth, is money , grain, and such other 
possessions acquired in strict conformity with the rales 
of rr trim and iWwma, and using the same in the spirit 
of charity in the service of Divas, Pitis r and all creatures 
generally, with due regard to place* tame, and fitness, 

tT :i Kumtt. or Joy a, an- of two kinds : terrestrial or 
mundane ; and celestial or ultra* in undone, The joys of 
this world are those derived by means oE the senses 
of sound, touch, siglit, taste, and smell, from such objects 
as father, mother genu* Inure, grain, raiment* food, 
drink, son, friend, wife* cuttle, house, land, perfumes, 
dowers, and all such luxuries. The joys of the other 
material worlds are of a nature much exalted above 
those of this world, and consist in dwelling in such 
bright regions xvarga , 1 in being there bereft of such 
distempers as hunger, thirst, grief, pasniou* age, and death, 
aud there enjoying draughts of nectar, and the love of 
celestial nymphs (apmru*) [but all one day to cease]" 

U 4. A tit tc i nuhh mr, or Soul 1 >1 iss, is ah■ > m£ \k#ft ( release ), 
inasmuch as it is the release from, or cessation of, sorrow 
or in other words, deliverance from the bonds of the 
revolving wheel of births and deaths and the recovery 
of the natural state of the soul in its freedom, or the 
soul-life confined to itself without objective contacts in 
the condition called kaivalya, or isolation, a purely pxyehic 
state, but not divine. 

JJ 5, Bhagamd-amtlkamt or God-hllaa, is true 
or release, inasmuch an it is not only attended by the 
cessation of all the recurring cycles of physical life, but 
is release followed by God-bliss, the acme of the soul's* 

1 Sec Appendii III. * Read ^ 
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aspiration and destiny. A total efface™ ent or ivmission 
of all the effects of deeds done, good or bad (which force 
the soul into material bondage), takes place, and the gross 

"foody, _which is the medium for experiencing the effects of 

such deeds (enjoyment or suffering) •—which is the seat 
of the sixfold ■ Btatea or modifications, eventuating therein, 
viz., conception, delivery, change, growth, decline, and 

death_which is the abode of the threefold * miseries, via,, 

Adhyatvilkfi, Adhibhantika, and Jdhiticdvrka — which 
screens Ood from the soul and breeds delusion w hic.li, in 
short, is the root of .-rDit.^oTW.—is sloughed off. The soul 
then enters into the stiAumnA-'iid^i, rises into the head, 
and. rupturing the- crown of the skull, soars aloft in the 
subtile body, journeying along the aivir-adi path, and, 
piercing through the orb of the Sun, reaches the bounds 
of physical nature defined by the VirnjA Kiver . 4 Here, 


1 It nmpfc bi) noi*-*l Hurt this pw; body is only the medium rvr vehicle 
hy mrr -r of which pieusurt* and (wins are convoyed to Hie mind (suhtslc 
ho,lvj, iUld then™ trtUiMnittal to the soul, which is the sufferer. Mind, 
according to Vfthinta. is the subtil** material. Wlmt bind stands for in 
the English language is cOuECionanesa, which is thu inseparable attributive 
adjunct of the fcOuL The VfdSJitit mind is said to garner mid retain ail 
genus *•( deeds pMndtlod by the soul to l>e played cm all the material 

“|._be available for n now harvest iu incarnations to come. Read 

/fp'Ade'i -Mini ttft.nyu , ii, R— 

“ Mnnuh karma-may am prllmh surva-prana-lihrtiim budluih 
Tat tut ha ceS-tafe (ftjim Uiavi-luMTOapknlaic yutluL ’ 1 


1 The Tr'lva-lntaa. Tot example, the eye is Jrffiyrrtffl't. any sight or 
shape outside K affecting the eye is AdhiMuUa, and the siiU to Adkide^. 
Pain may ho clgemlerud by any of those three caosos-lhe senses, the 
object, and; tbo presiding dairy, Li W. ******* 
sense, AiAihMta is the abject of function. and MhM-m a the Fewer 
or Higher Intelligence which makes these two, and the contacts between 

*• pnrifying element, by immersion in which all 
the -™L (truces Of taint), rf- disappear. If incredulity forbids the 
acceptance nf a river forming the honudury between the t-rrestn-J Md 
the celestial, it is sdmisaiMe OB a symbol. We are bourn! by the very 
nocoBHUee of language to Spook of the spiritual ID terms of the material. 
See nolo. I. xi, of our Linn o//*e A’J Iwliw For the <*rrir dd t path, see 
oar Bharjonid-OhH, vui, 31-*. and footnote references therenndar. 
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by ii plunge into its sacred waters, tbs soul is rid of n]| 
the subtile remnants of physical defilement, ns well as of 
the subtile body still adhering to it ; and is anon received, 
on emerging from that holy immersion, bv a glorious 
Personage railed Ainknava, whose very touch soothe} and 
dispenses for ever nil the pangs endured in its seonic 
peregrinations in collusion with physical Nature. The 
released soul is then robed in a body of light and 
glory —\Kt it t* r it - hi n yu 1 ;—a body which o batructs 
uot, but is made of such light stuff as helps tile raying 
forth of the powers of the soul, which arc Knowledge, 
Kliss, and Divine Service;-—a body which is fitted for 

no other purpose than the service .>f God;— a body, 

in short, radiant,, celestial, spiritual, divine. The soul 

is then conducted in due pomp and stale—in cortege_ 

into the Beatific Presence of God, who is visualised 

there as seated exalt.-illy in a celestial pavilion, made 
of such in a Ah bit stntt as is celestial, supported cm 
either side by Sli, BhQ, and Nila,- and other hosts 
of beings and objects, glorious ami post compare or 
conception. These celestial hosts come and go before the 
August Presence in incessant procession, lh-ut <m serving 
the Lord, actuated by love indescribable: service lie fore 
a Presence, instinct and vibrant with visions of beauty 
Hitting before their vision in ever new forms, like goldeu 
eddies in perpetual making und unmaking, rippling a]om* 
a stream ns of molten gold.® This Beatific Presence is 
no Other than the High Lord of Yaikuijthft { Vtuktiutku- 


1 This is the M&Ua-mtira nature {see our IVmhw.. tl f VftlunUi 
[i. ftTf. i.c- rarluuifc, or spiritual. mul ter. if it may lie so i-nikft, having 
iivn UjXiui'tMU, or Or proparties. ntllttl \H ParTtmiffit, |ill >*«Tjr.r Jf 

131 r;*n. (4> AWfi, and (ft) Surra. AIn* read I 'rddh -> n m rl , 

"tli Adliiiya. am! F<<dnm-en^hUa or «» j__ 

limiter 11 i + Jr*iJi\if-bAinhi. Jr 


- l idCtr rj n pi J & anti pp. 13 nad 44 df our Lt W* Jihrdr* 

IT t1«%s*i 1. vi, ft, Aim,,mkhtu «nw e™ ^ranmJLand 

An ftinjKt Ejj., JM. X, 6* &m'fjruajy5tty i cbtLj etc., 
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wttta 1 ), nr the Changeless All — Absolute Being_the 

Immutable, beyond the Perishable—Whose joy without 
cessation is now granted to the saved soul as the high 
reward at the end of his evolutionary journey, and the 
boon of Whoye service is to him conferred in terms of 
eternity. Tims is reached the me plus ultra of blessed- 
m^itxaytmH-puruMrtl ict); in other words, the soul-long 
iyavtid^imahhiiin) loving divine service—service which 
is not a task., but a prerogative—a service joying in 
the work, 

IV 

E. JTpayasva rtLpt, or Means-Principle. 2 

Thia Troth, nr Principle, is snbsnmable under five 
categories— 

E 1. Karma, —Works. 

E 2. Juana, —-Knowledge. 

E a Bfmkiit —{Lpvs-JFaith* 

E 4. PmpattL —(Surrender-)Faith. 

E 5. Acdryabh \ mann, —Trust in the Mediator. 

E 1. Karma, or Works, are those activities that so 
discipline and mortify the body as to kill sin H Their 
performance is called Karma-yof/ru It consists of sacrifice 
(yaji^a), charity (£cma}, austerities (iapn&% meditation 
(dkyanu), prayers (mndh y dU vandimaf the five great 
aucri decs (panca-mahdyajnu ), fire-sacrifice (agnlhutni ) F 
holy pilgrimage {tlrtha-yatm\ holy residence {pxuiya- 
ksitra~va#a) 9 expiatory and purificatory rites {krcckra and 
amdrtiyana), holj T river - bathings (pv^yoriuid^imaTia), 
vows {vrataji the quarterly sessions (fidturirul&ya). Jiving 
on fruits and rnuts (photo- m vM-iomd), study of holy works 

1 FaiftirfffAt! Is the ** Tjus 4 of imhjMtipi?rw] Freedom mal Joy M „ folly 
describe on pp. iv fL of our Line of Ask rap*, X*Vh<i Ih the Lord of that 
TOgfctt. Vmkuothii i«= the M HjikiJ /Keronr-Trii jxuiam of I-lie R^ Veda, 
S?ev uoLe 2 on jp. 574. 

s fiee SoterinlagiisELl Table m our BAtt$avud-OUti t ppt 573-4* 
nuA IWfll 33 
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i ^7 'll 1 m M H/4,7 .svy > r f Loly feed L H g («f d iticZfiam i), si lent 1 ioIy 
repetition h. (japa), oblations to ancestors ffatrprjcr), etc. 
These constant occupations for thv organs of soa&e and 
the organs ot action prevent the senses from contacts 
worldly, ami consclousness la thus weaned from their 
contemplation. The i^.n sciolism 1 :* streaming nut through 
the senses to worldly objects, when prevented from 
sensuous experiences, stands in need of engagements other¬ 
wise, and these are afforded in the mill Itself. Iu other 
words, consdauL^oess h turned away from the Objective, 
and turned inwards to dwell on the Subjective -a process 
entitled inhi bition or introspection. This process is 
divided into ihv eightfold shigivH nf ,m' rn'i/di/H, (Istturi. 

pi'Qiiffihara, dhydna, dhanigu, and amnarfhL 
This eightfold process is specifically called hP y&ja ,r . This 
1 part of Aurnm'yft/u may be conceived as the 
transition between ^jrimr-yi^u proper and jnmia-yoga 
proper* This kurmu-yogn ia auxiliary to j imna-ydga, 
and is the chief means of acquiring material prosperity 
(aHtiarya), Le. art ha and lama" 

E ± Jit ana r or Knowledge, means the Highest Know- 
1 edge, or Divin n Know!edge. Jimmi-yoga is ita acquisition* 
The Karma-ytrja aforesaid is productive of knowledge. 
The object; or objective, of this knowledge (in other words* 
consciousness functioning Iu this directions is Divinity, 
conceivable in various local bed situations, much as the 
orb of the Sun, the Heart-Lot uh, and so forth, and eon- 
cretiz&faltt into Figures of Beauty as that which lias an 
Image hi space limits, or the Idea, idolized, bearing tho 
Discus and the Conch, attired in radiant robes, bedight 
with Crowns and Corselets, Armlets and Anklets, mated 
with 8rf # and so forth. God is thus conceived iib confined 
in contours of bewitching beauty. This is the special 

J On this Sight-tin] bed u&pi, read note 2, p, IOC, of oar Divine ITisdam 
to/thr /MlrAffi Safa* ; and Part 11 of Our Lf&urt* m Inmmikni tlr 
a See Appendix IV, 
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manner in which it is yet allowed man to realize 1 the 
Divine Spirit in actual presence and for profit, and this 
serves the purposes of constraining attention, which is 
habitually dissipate, and of its being riveted on to the 
Holy Object of contemplation. i blind ouancss. m exercised, 
ih itself moulded into that blessed shape, and, thus trained, 
iw relieved of all distraction over various futile objects. 
This is Divine Meditation! which at the start i.s nf brief 
duration, hut which the postulant is to extend by practice 
into longer and longer periods* and in the end to render 
oa ad living* 

This Jtiti fat ■ t/Oif*i is auxiJiary tca liht ijW i- tfi*jtt , and is 
rahe chief means for effecting soul-realization (kaiwdya- 
mok-yti)* 

E 3. Bbdcti is Love. ShiMi-yoga is the practice of 
Loving Fait]a. Fixture df Lbnflciousness (Jn.unn) cm an 
idolized ideal Object of Beauty is described to be its 
persistence and insistence thereon* like the streaming 
tilament of s iluid Hu1jfcUui.ee. unmterroptHed in ibw. So 
far, the experience obtained from such fixture is what 
pertains to the province of JMna-ytkjn Aforesaid. But 
when the experience partakes erf fcho nature of love, or 
becomes a loving experience, it obtains the name of BhuktL 
The practice of this loving experience of loving faith is 
Bfad+i-ytitjf i. In its onward progress it becomes more 
and more intense and rapturous. Instead of compelling, 
as it was, it has become inviting; instead of repelling, oh 
it was, it has become be witch Lug. Effort is merged in 
craving, salE^fcertion giving place hi self-abundon. The 
heart has become poured into the intellect, or, rather, the 
intellect luis become fused with the heart. The purely 
mental has become united with the emotional. - 

1 See Appendix V. 

J Bhttkti fiTiat* where™ heart qxititiL AS l cnnjectar? of Vtotrowing of 
Bhakti ano Birttinri fra Eq an other. Jinrl by Hinduism from Christianity, 
[ H Lboreiijre, from coashltiiitioa of iatrinsio htimui nature and it$ 
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Sin is deed wrongly done, and is what confine out: in 
the prison-house of flesh, cutting off from it all the ways 
o l emajudpatioiL It is put into three dusters: mmnitn. 
irran'hdfia, and tufdmi} All the yotfits have the virtue of 
sin-killing. Whereas this virtue is partly effected by the 
K&rmti-jtftj t and the Jiidmi-tfoga process aforesaid, the 
residue of which they leave unt-nuditd is atsu 

entirely eradicated (or effaced from the pages of the 
soul-life) by Bhakii-y&ja, To the Bhakfi ^ogm a vivid 
knowledge of Moans and Ends is vouchsafed. In other 
words, the true perception of wluit runsti Lutes th* iiioaiiH 
of salvation, and what constitutes the End or what Salva¬ 
tion really dignifies, is imparted to him. 

E 4. Prt ipatti sh lovingly surrendering or saeriliclng 
faith, or resigned trust hi God, The practicing of this 
is PnqMtli-yogtA. la other words, it is the means of 
unreservedly placing oneself! iu His hands, and ridding 
oneself of all notions of securing salvation by self-effort 
It is the attitude of mind entirely resigned to His will. 
This is real renunciation (fritivnyasn). BJutJcti-ydija, sup¬ 
ported by JCwniba-yoga aud JMna-yt^a, as described 
alcove, becomes a means that tries the utmost strength 
and capacity of mortals, nor is it compatible with the 
nature of those souls that have realized their essential 
nature — their relationship with God, This Path of 
pmpatH is accessible to all, 2 irrespective of caste, colour, 

ini-LiilCtlTo wsnta c*f brflttb ; imJ till further Specnliktioii On 

guch line* wtu*te uf brain. 

l gufrahi is wbiLl. Lfi stored like f?il*En ; in so muoli uf it h 

taken out of the atoru for neouti uso j, nnJ riyfntii ii whitL i*i betu^r Hewn 
for * future lurve^, mid when hMTe?tflfl it is nJdtii to ttinturi/d. 

1 Heflil tthvsftii.'nfa Purtlna^ II t St, IS— 

ib fOnta-Hutin ■ 1 ndhm-Pulindii-Polik-U^EL Ablilra-Kftrtkn YaiMiituh 

KiCu 3 jL V lifl | 

Ye 1 ay a 04* pk;ju yud -u ptL^ray ft ■ 'wrayo** ^oddhyunti tinman 
PnLbhnvi^uavC imuudi 11 F1 

Ptisjiasu Uiui provide* an opuu door to kttowludge of soul juid OchJ, 

A IrOddoiki frMii nil mb giants tic nc^Lrict Li>nB h to whiuh the oUier Meani a? 
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or creed (vtirwa and afrunut,), and soon bears fruit, while 
the other Paths are circumscribed by a variety of con¬ 
dition*. The mental act, “ I trust Thee, Lord,’’ once 
dedicated, is done once lor all, for, as soon ns done, it 
is accepted by Hun. Whatever Series of acts the Sup- 
pi hint (Prapanna) may do thenceforward are no more 
Means to secure an End, but acquire the character of 
being Ends in themselves ; inasmuch as all these acts 
become but acts of service done to Him, and devoid 
therefore of any ultra-motive. Motivelcsuness of all 
act arises from its being dune as Divine Service: and 
is hence bereft of all binding character, such as entails 
phenomenal existence again for the soul who (hies it. The 
soul, moreover, does the act on the clear understanding of 
it* own intrinsic position or character, as liege of the Lord 
whom it lias to sen. ,'e. This is the trne relation between 
soul and God, and front it there naturally follows the 
recognition o£ the True Means os no other than sur¬ 
rendering faith, or entire loving trust, or trustful faith, 
which is resignation. Self-surrender, or Resignation, in 
other words, is sacrificing oneself, or otferiiig an oblation 
of oneself, at God's feet. The truest freedom lies in self- 
surrender. Tim “ Solf-assert " of Btialfi has given place 
to the 11 Seif-negate ” of Prapatti. Tiie uplift to sublime 
independence is the fruit of complete sutsorviwice to the 
Supreme Law — God. 

Prajxitti is of two kinds; Drpta, or Patient: and ArUt, 
or Impatient. [The Prapnnna is what we shall call the 
Suppliant, or Postulant.] 

The Postulant. Patient (Drptn), is he who is not only 
weary of, but dreads, migratory. or material, or enilKtdjed 
life, and is averse from all delights, mundane and ultra¬ 
mundane. To obtain relitf from these mid access to God, 

PMhs Jud nocWsarUj- subject Freedom is here gmntc<J to tJ! to rawlitate 
oo the highest problems of life, uiibAmpared by sooiikl con vontiooB. A 
franchise of religion is hero jp-iinted to nil. 
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he seeks a competent teacher, and under his guidance 
adopts (fit: Way iFragpitfti) uf Salvation, He adapts his 
life to the way of shunning evil, anil of walking the paths 
prescribed by the laws of rart*a and aimma, mid, to. the 
beat of ills ability, remains devoted to the service of God 
and of the Godly—straight in thought, speech, and deed 
He constantly reflects on God being his Lord, and on 
himself being His liegeman: He us the Ruler, he as the 
ruled; He as Lhe Master* lie as the chattel; He ns the 
Spirit, he as the body; He as the Pervader, ho as 
the pervaded; He as the Enjoyer, he as but the enjoyed ; 
He as the All-knowing, he os the ill-knowing; He as 
the All-powerful, he as tbe powerless; He us the Full, he 
as the void; He as the All-sufficient, and lie us the 
all-wanting. Thus reflecting, the Postulant dedicates all 
to God, laying on Him all his burden,, and spends the lease 
of liia life that may still be left to him in perfect 
resignation. not allowing its peace to be distraught % 
cousiderations of self-care for self-salvation. 

The Postulant, Impatient (Aria), is he in whom—by 
the free grace of God—by study and service with a tnie 
Teacher, wisdom has dawned, making him loathe all such 
bodies, places, and leaders as wean him from God, and 
causing him to Jong for all such things ns wed him to Him, 
He throws himself entirely on the mercy of God, saying, 
4i Lord, Thou alone canst be my Deliverer from all ills" 
"Thou alone. Lord, art my Way/ 1 and "Thee alone, 
(> High, I adore He grows Impatient of salvation, 
beseeching and besieging God in all manner of ways to 
lift him once for all to His Holy Feet.* 

1 puti or SiiraiMfali W /tArffrirufft -Bhanita, pat sioellflinco. R mi \ 
the ftlntffrt' Vitipi [Vh&wtan/t* E>, HI, xiv, L i£, nrhmtemi ^shi Up 
ViL tf» + nod Apnimhte&t* $*k!a.Yajui) la our Tubb E f Upfmi*nd Vid™, 
pp. I an, 130 of our Bhi^rjd QitfU This Fafou&tw m Hi^fu L3v 
tfl then r exposition, particularly U, 0 uud 

the Zckptd-T^dr^ Also, i™ tt ud Xnimda- 

Bhnkt aud pp, 20 ft vul m J£ of our V*dz m*ami of Vfdania. 
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E 5. Ai'iirytthhimaMi is either resort to the Mediator 
by the aspirant, for salvation, or resort to the saved htj 
the Mediator Himself from His own free choice. 

This fifth Means of Salvation possesses the virtue of 
being within the nearest reach of mankind, as contra¬ 
distinguished from all the other Moons aforesaid These 
no doubt prescribe God as the object for resort, hut tie 
is 90 beyond the reach of mankind's senses, minds, and 
hearts, as to fur bid His being used in ike manner of other 
objects more accessible. Tins want is supplied by the 
Mediator, insomuch as he h tangibly present in the midst 
of mankind, os one of their o\vn h and therefore so accessible 
find so within reach, that the work of salvation become* 
fur souls, so to ftoy + a practical reality. Tills contrivance 
in the Scheme of Salvation has been devised by God 
Himself r in the manner of the mother feeling love for her 
child, mid the Mediator, patent to aLI mankind, ie the result. 
The Mediator sees his children ns weak and helpless, 
incapable of shifting fur themselves. He stretches his 
hand down to them, on the one side, to lift Ltieni up, and 
he stretches his hand up, on the other side* lo present 
them to God as tit objects for His mercy and compassion. 
The function of the Mediator is thus twofold. He is the 
Mother who is ready to sacrifice her own comfort by 
voluntarily treating herself to medicine and regimen for the 
Sake of saving the sick child, and he is the Servant who, 
by such act of self-sacrifice, performs ft great deed that 
pleases his Master, God, who, of course, in the first instance 
delegated him, or deputed him, for this loving task. He 
submits to personal suffering hi order to redeem the fallen. 
The Mediator, then. Is the Ready Means, under the grace 
of which smik may take refuge and shape their conduct 
entirely at his sole bidding. 

The resort to a Mediator m both an independent Means 
and an auxiliary Means to the other Means aforesaid, 
just as God Himself, the Eternal, is both directly the 
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Goal* jiml indirectly the Goal ag the Spirit indwelling in 
ah the lesser Gods of the Pantheon. 1 


V 

0, FY rodk i-Bvaritpa, the <l Anti ”, or Hostile, Principle. 

This Truth, or Principle, ia suhsuinable under five 
categories— 

0 L Sbar&pii'-virodh i,—Anti-Soul. 

0 2. Faraiva-mTvdki,— Anti-God. 

0 3. PuTVi^riha-virvdhi, —Anti-Goal, 

0 4. Upaya-virtfdhi, —Anti-Means, 

0 A Prapt i-vi rmlh i ,—An ti- Gain, 

0 1. SvarajHi-virodlii —.Anti-Soul, or what is hostile! to 
the bon! or soul-nature—is the soul identifying itself or 
ita nature with the body. 5 When this nescience, so to 


3 SttidflniH of the Cftld will be intere=teU to r&.i4 m conueidon with 
this fivefold tho foUmvi tig tWu Vcrsuii (sift, £3 a 2ft J r — 

11 JZPbyummA “tmiiisi pa*ymn±i kecid aLnuumm Htuuml, | 

AnyG F-fiiiik hyetiLi yOge-tu* kimuyngeoA k fior£ || 

Anyf tv tv itm njanantalj jrdM 'nyebbya upTif^tfl | 

Ti ’pi ca ’tiUranty mrtywii iruti-porifyiniLh |] » 


M fcn muy gftlB, or Ktcftnisti] smooting ui Folyth-fifctn, Max Mu tier 
justified the- bid don Higulficfcnett oF thii by the term " henothebm 1 ' + 
bat thu true EHguiilBflJira has after all been discovered by only one 
■-obolikr time tre kuo*\ Dr, Oiier&Qn,. in hie |»p#jr on " Hid Monfitheifitiq 
tkligion of Ancient India, ete. 17 , reiui iU thn Oxford Congress of tbft 
Eihtcry of ReHgtqca, 1 only tjLinU? lMh ; — 

“Olti«y ‘Gods’ ura spot™ of—million* of them. g^t and small _ 
lint, in spite oi this a Bhuguvatn is no pwre a pantheist than was 
thfl Jmr who Used Ik md »tolkin both for the Supreme and tor Hta 
ministers Just so does the nth]tarn Hindu use the Word both 

(or the Adorable and for His autatarine creatures R,,Ui iS;,.,. 
and the teat, divine hot finite, whoa, Hu called into temporary being 
to fulbl IltR will. We trim slain UOMm l,v Hiod* m hv - apreel ’ 
according to its seu~e. If we translate rfen," iioifnnolj- by ■(ini' im 
mutter what idea it ia meant, to express in the original it doc'not 
prove that the Bhagsvat*, wore polytheism, but it doc, prove that we 
t±rt bud, and—what is ^Gra?—um'mr tnuxtlators. FF 

s The student of the Eha.jarnd-HHd rn.iy reiid the whole of chapter iii j 

“* sequel, as it were, to chapter ii^disctiuming on the knowledge 
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nay. is as vanished, then com oh the profess ion of allegiance 
1 to deities other than the One God; but when 
this error too has disappeared, what may again supervene 
is the false idea of the Souls independence, as if it 
(the Soul-entity> were not dependent for its very be-ncsa r 
not to speak of its activities and final doom, on a Kosmiic 
Entity —God (Bfuiffav&n). 

0 % Par&vfcvimlhi — Anti-God, or what is hostile 
to God—is the mis-uotion that lesser Gods 1 possess the 
character of the Supreme, or the mistaking of non-supremo 
deities or Coda for the One Ood: or believing them to 
be of equal status with God; the investing of minor 
deities with power that ran only belong to the Supreme; 
the mistaking of God-incarnate i Hama, Erma, etc.) as 
human; and thinking that the images of CiihJ art inert 
and powerless. 

0 3. Pitru&frtka-virodhi, Anti-Goal, or what Is hostile 
to the Ultimate Aim. It is desire for fruits or ends other 
than that of God Himself (the others being those noted 
under Pv-nixfirthtt,-svUTfffHi) ; and the idea of deriving 
self-gratification or of gaining satisfaction for one's seif 
in the fleeing nf Divine Service. 

0 4, Up&jfh - viro£tli\ t Anti-Means, or what is hostile 
to the true Means. It is the notion that other means 
(those noted under Ujm^a^m'arUya) arc of equal, if not 
more, efficacy than the Means (No&.Ii4 and E o\ which 
requires that those should be discarded, or at least looked 
down upon a* ^uk.>nliiiate or unimportant; the notion. 
( ii doubt whether this real Means <E 4- and E 5) can Iju 
bo simple and light as described, and thorefnre the feiir 
that it cannot- bo an efficient means to a goat : the notion 

fliwnmi^tnry batwocn body bad sou! <V ,r m) t jurtictitut-ly tlio 

utmcludinji vtrse Iti— 

** R^e-tr^k^tfui^kmyiir ih uai untiimin jfiina-cakmipa j 
BhutA-prukrti ni^Lwuu l\i >■> vidar yalUi W param I " 

1 Sr-h- AfijMeadsi VI. Also, rtatl ncilc 1 T ji, "f8S. 
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that the Fruit or Goal is so great (and therefore the 
fear that it L* absurd or audacious to expect it to happen 
or to be had for the mere asking): and the notion that 
the obstacles to one's obtaining an End are so great and 
so many (and therefore the fear that the End is beyond 
reach., as against such tremendous odds obstructing the 
Postulant). 

0,i, Pnlpti - rirtkihi. Anti-Gain or Anti - Fruit-, 1 or 
what is hostile to what is one's Ultimate End or Ideal 
of Life. That Ideal being God, to sin against Him is 
but the defeating of that Ideal. The next is tunning 
against the Godly, The third is what is called " heinous 
sin” {hiya ). begotten of the soul * and - body intimacy, 
devoid of remorse, atrocious and persistent in jwrforuianc- 

"Sins of Food" is hostile to knowledge or dawning 
of wisdom. 

"Sins of Company” is hostile to bliss ur reaping the 
fruit of real bliss. 

"Sins of Self or " Self-Love" is hostile to Self-Nature 
dciiiT'd under A, Swt-wwrtlpa)* 

Conclusion 

To the man in whom has dawned the knowledge of 
these Five Troths, in whom has arisen the thirst for Final 
Release (molja), but who has still to live in this world 
□ the midst of the worldly, the manner of spend inn- that 
life, till Release is obtained, and so that worldling may 
not again besiege or inveigle him, is laid down briefly 
as follows: — 

He shall earn food and raiment in accordance with the 
rnles of PYfrtj'i, A&tima, and Vaiintwistn. 5 He shall 
in variably offer them to God, and give to the Godlv 
according to his moons; he shall use his earnings no 

' Tbc Fr,1 “* to Service Dn reaching tli D i-incua™) 

wbiit IS mIvcisd or 1msr.il,' to llmt. service. IliviiiB Service v» aervke to 
( '®l "»'• tt| l that is KL-, ami nvridnllfie of what i* contrurv to i t 

" Appendix VII, 
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further than Mb physical wants demand* am] look upon 
them as gifts from (!od ; ho shah show gratitude to lus 
spiritual Teacher, who takes pains to open in him the 
gates of Knowledge, ami shall lx;huve after his heart; fie 
shall acknowledge his humility before God, his ignore nee 
before his Teacher, and Ins obedience before Sri-Yawp* v$& L ; 
he shall practise isolation from the worldly ; he shall 
languish for liberation ; he shall persist in the path he 
lias chosen ; he shall dread, all that is inimical to his 
purpose; he # hall not love his body; ho shall be earnest 
in his upward effort ; he shill over be alive to his 
spiritual nature; he shall feel powerless to protect (or 
inability to save) himself; he shall bear in mind the 
solemn sublimity of tha object of Ms attainment; ha 
shall be grateful for good received; and he shall, above 
all, adote his Mediator and follow him. 

So armed with the knowledge (of tha Five Truths), and 
adorned by the conduct ensuant therefrom, the Pilgrim 
to the Kingdom of God become! h to Him tin object dearer 
to Him than all the Heavenly IIosE-k i Eternal# and Arch¬ 
angels) ever iienr to Him ; nay, dearer to Him than even 
Sri ilei-HcIi. 

a- He that works for Me, stoves for Me, 
Unaakiug, give# himself hi Me,— 

That guileless Friend of nil that live# 

Soon come# to AIe r 0 tVuvrlava,” 

Bhagav&d-Gtia r 55. 

Hail r alt Halt, to fliM r AlMalwed God? 
Appendix I (p* BT3). 

The term “ Bhagaviln 1 give# a concept ian of 1 Jiviuity; 
mi that which U All-Knowing (jo^n >r) K All-Powerful 

All -Strong (baht), Alb Lord (aitfmrya), All-Capable 


1 See Anpanriiv VIT], 
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(mrya), and All-Bright (Ujady} Chir Acaryas add that 
thost- primary perfections of Divinity are the Si* typifying 
an infinite Dumber of them. - The term “ Adorable ”, 
chosen by Dr. Grierson, 4 accords with the root moaning 0 f 
*' Bliuguvfm Bhaga, the Vedic God, Bhagamn, and 
hhitkti, all eomc from bhuj, to adore, to love, to serve. In 
tins treatise we shall not be fur away from the conception 
of Bhaguvnn if we translate it by the term *■ God ” i 
tie. u Blessed or <4 Perfect though our readers should 

beep in mind the warning of Man Mtiller_ 

4 We ourselves, the lien's of so many centuries of toil 
and thought, possess, of course, the name and concept of 
God, and we can hardly imagine a human mind without 
that n a tun and concept. But, as a matter of fact, the 
child's mind is without that name and concept, and such 
is the difference of meaning assigned by different religions, 
uuy, even by members of the same religion, to the mime of 
God, that a general definition uf it has almost become an 
impossibility. Nevertheless, however our ideas of God 1 
may differ, for us to say that tlm sun or the rnooti, or 
a pebble, or the tail of a tiger was God, would be atenrd 
or self-contradictory/' < Pkysuml Religion, p, 1 1 (J, } 

In the terms " \ lsthj " ( = All-Present) and ■* ViLsiidevn “ 

!, = A 11-Pervading), the al I-pervasive character of Divinity, 
which is of its emmix alone, is radically evident; and not 
What is implied in the term “ Bliagaviin There remain* 
the immanence of Divinity to be provided for. Hence the 
name “Narayunu 11 , which includes all these several con- V 
ceptious, making it thus all - comprehensive. It could ' 
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be shown that t lii.n name and tides all the ideas oE God 
connoted by such terms as -l Absolute" (Sot), ■* Infinite Ti 
( Vi$nu), ■ y TraiiscendeiiU + (Para.), and 11 Divine 1 (Bkngavdn). 
Tliis Holy Name has thus become to all Vedic people the 
highest conception of Divinity, and is the Name which 
they look npon as fclieir solace in life, comfort in death, 
and salvation after death. When, therefore, we employ 
the word ,J God we must be understood to represent by 
It all that has been briefly indicated above. 1 

Appendix TI (p. 574). 

The Y\ armw ± or grades, In formulated, or stratified, 
Hindu Society are four; Brahma, Ksatriya, Vaiiij a, and 
oudra: and the Aframaa, or stages o£ life, arc Brahma- 
carya, G&rlwxffnja, Vdnapt\mtha r ami S&mnyd&a* Both 
these divisions may be understood for onr present purposes 
as intended by the foreign term “caste 1 " or s 'the caste- 
aysteni ”, The I r arrzc£ (lit. colour, but also used in an 
occult sense) Lb peculiar to the Hindus, but the A&ramf±& 
do more or less, in other forms, exist in other countries 
also beyond the confines of India. 

Appendix HI (p r 578). 

Svartfu is hut one of the many material Paradises, or 
material Heavens. By the word M Heaven h± in the 
Christian system Is understood the Spiritual Universe ; 
while, by the word Paradise, as described by Moslems, an 
approach is made to the Hindu idea of Smrgv,. Ultra¬ 
mundane kditm is what belongs to material regions of 
varying delight*. MfiLwi is really the heaven, or the 
Kingdom of God p which is eternal. It la Vaikmjthu, 
meaning 44 The Perfect”—that oft-repeated tad Vimuh 
FartiiTuun Padam ( Venn's Supreme Realm) of the Eg 

1 Ik'uJ farther Topics 14, S4, etc., of Our Birins Wivdawi of Drdvrirfa 
SarmiK As to how the Primary ijTULtjties granp thgcr^lvea uml ox|*md 
for work, Wo rutdr our teod^re- to the ryiiAu-PriucipIe described 

OO f>pL 84) ft of ucr Fa(ic H(Huu of 
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ATirl other V5dte. Those who would know in detail the 
difference between 8varga iuid Vtukmiflia are referred to 
the Jir iuhjfdo-'p&kliy&na ( MBk, III, cells, eels, 15,405 15, 
491, Gale, cd.) and ffihawt-mmuceapa, iii. Abo read 
J%. (?., viil, 16, 2H ; and ix, 20, 21, 24, nnd 23, 

Afpexdj x IV (p. 582), 

To the Hindus ail karma is sacrifice. Karma is " act ”, 
and all sacrifices are, nf course, acts. Every act is natural, 
and this in time assumes the technical meaning of a most 
sacred and solemn act 

The ayuihotm b, in the beginning, the natural act of 
lighting and keeping the Are on the hearth at sunrise, 
noon, nnd sunset : and in time this became a sacred 
function even to be enforced by law. 

The rising and setting of the Sun naturally evoked 
gratitude and then praise, for the sun was the giver of 
light, heat. life, aud joy. This in turn culminated in the 
sacred duty of the 8 aihdhy{L~tKnida 7 ut. 

The CLt/uv-nnwyfr, or the Four-monthly Sacrifice, is a 
simple natural festive celebration of (he throe seasons of 
the year (summer, autumn, winter). This after a time 
became an artificial and complicated ritual, with more and 
more technique associated with it as time ran on. 

Thus sacerdotal practices prevailing among alt tuitions 
owe their origin to the most natural and simple habits 
of human nature prompted by natural phenomena sur¬ 
rounding it. 

See SditdilyG 'pcmvjad for an explanation of some of 
these terms. 

Appendix V ( P . 583). 

God in Images is described thus :*— 

r 

'■ Srisasiyft sarvadhisthunain dfi.ru-vahni-vnd Iritmn ' 

Vising viifoafHiisthanant ayah-pii)(la-'gni-van matamfj” 1 

1 Quote) in Snmiprn^-Saim^m^Jiultarfii by PiUd j E/ar< 
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It h like electricity, which pervades the conducting wire, 
but which is nevertheless latent, and lacking in utility, till 
it becomes patently present, by its power □ l illuminating 
darkness* at the poles in u vacuum bulb. According to 
the Bhagavair^ftatra entitled the Pw ncamtra Agama#, the 
types for making material representations uii canvas or in 
sculpture are furnished by the PjpV/ue and ViUttiva mani¬ 
festations of the Deity * Cl Skg. G. Y xi, 4-0 fi. t t&naiva 
rapiita eatiirhh ujcna l etc. For the man dorms of God on 
earth r it. is written that even the Dev as desire to worship 
them: "DevA apy asya rupisyn nityam darsmia-kai'ikei- 
null 1F (Jj%. (k 7 3 d, 52 ); EJ avatfirefu yad rupam tad nreanti 
divanka^ih h? i T iv, 17j, 

Appexdtx VI (p. 5H9h 

See Appendix I. Tho term "Gods* requires expla- 
natioiL The best that we can give cannot excel that of 
Buskin— 

"By grain in the plural he writes, 1 menu the totality of spiritual 
power*, delegated by tbu Lord of the Univcnie to do, in tliuir several 
height^ or offiew. [jufts of Hin will respecting man, or the world that 
ninei i* imprisoBftti in ; not aa myself knowing, or m .‘security teliering* 
that there lira sndb, but til meekness nrotipLing the talimony and 
I relief of Jill agm* to the presence, and the like—with genii, fairies 
□r spirits miniateHtkg and giiaiT-hog* Of d-DEtnOyiog ftod tempi Lug, nr 
lUflEug ^ood work and inspiring the might LedL For elEI tlieee I tnto the 
gnmend term 'god*' as the heat understood in all bujgu&g*** r and the 
truest mvd widest in inee-niiig* including the minor oqe^ of seraph, 
dbernb, ghost, wraith, and the like, and myself know Eng for indiflpnUble 
foot, that no true hiippiueas crisis nor ia. any good work ever done by 
Iiunuio creatures hut in the ean*& or iningiruitiun of sue h 
(JViFf’nrifti, xi, 1712.) Rond Bh*j r l? ri is, 24, 25. 

Amsxnsa VII (p, 590). 

See Appendix II on Vnrmr and A ftanm (<MtMiyat«m). 
Vaisuavism is here added to denote all those who L-uuJd 
embrace that faith, irrespective of those who could remain 
within the pale defined by the carte-system. Vaisnaviam 
is simply the faith which acknowledges the All-Fervadcr 
(Yiinu) as Goth To all tkeists, God* we guess, has by 
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this time become /in all-pervading spirit util Essence, 
involving what is connoted by the term 11 immanency”. 
To Vaismu isin, therefore, ( very theiat can belong, regwd- 
Jess of Caste, creed, or nice. In this simple sense it is 
universal and cosmopolitan. In time, as in everything 
else, the term became confined to a sect, invested once 
again with technicalities, Sacraments seem gradually to 
have become its liimexe, the administration of which 
alone entitled one to be admitted as a votary into the 
fold of VmitQaviem. Regarded in this sense, rules have 
been laid down &» to the right ways a Vaisnava should 
proceed, what he should adopt and what Jic should avoid, 
and so forth, in order to gain his livelihood The code 
is, however, morally worthy of its name and helpful to 
spirituality, though restraints arc placed upon the free 
exercise of one's power of earning. Where, without mrtitt, 
a^rama, and VaisnaviHm, naming was before indiscriminate, 
it is now, with these limitations, restricted to a narrow 
and elect circle, cut out from the larger society. In hmh 
of mendicancy, these rules also make the mendicant 
Iefla of fl P rt W *-' 11 society, and urge him to adopt a less 
parjisitic mode of life, than if he were left to roam at 
large without them. 

Appendix VUE (p. sfli), 

1 The designation " Hri-Yaiaimva" comes from Sri and 
Visnu, which two terms, divested of all anthropomorphism 
and allegory, mean, considered in their etymons the 
Mother and the Father of the Universe. Sri is c k™ 
grace, the universal mediatrix, the reconciler, or peace¬ 
maker, between God and SouL Sri-Vai^avas are thus 
radically those who are beliovnra in tho Father-aud- 
Mother principle of the Kosmos. \U ether we study 
Mature without or from within, or the great .Supreme 
lying behind hath, it is governed by the two principles 
ot Justice and Mercy, which in metaphor become Father 
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ami Mother, and in symbol Visau and Sri In this 
universal sense, who it not a Sri-Yaifpava ? Much has 
been written uu this theme, for a few examples of 
Which see note 1, p. li of our j^Aagu t^jJ - Glia, and 
Topics 17, pp r 19, 20 in our Divine Wisdom of tli£ 
Dtuviila Saints ; the articles un Sri and Christ iu the 
Theoaoph , vol. xxvi (January and February, 1905); and 
i Sri Pathasurathi Yogi's pp, 5, 0, etc. 

Also see note on p. Ill of mir £ii»& 0 / Azhvtir# 
( ,J Are there wives in Heaven t" etc,). In the &rbYni?nava 
system thus h like the three postulates of philosophy— 
unit (matter), eit (soul), and Isa (God)- — art; these three 
postulates of religion vividly set forth, viz.:— 

The Motherhood oE God (Sri or Bhagavati) ; 

The Fatherhood of God (Vismi or Blmgaviii); 

The Brotherhood of Souls (@n-Yais?iavafl or BhagavaUs ), 

If L-Iils scion ti (lenity signifinanb lun guage Inis in modern 
days been debased into shibboleths of party politics* who 
is to blame ? But it is so all the world over. 

There are various theories, both modern and ancient, 
as to what the Sri-tattwi exactly signifies. There tire 
not wanting tho.se who equate OF identify it with inert 
or inanimate ijada) Pmtrti, or Nature. Bui they forget 
tliat the Sri.-itrtJt.'a is sentient or intelligent {ajuda). 
She ia the Goddtw* of Nature, not Nature itself, m God 
is the God of Nature and not Nature itself, as some 
others identify Him. Thai Sri is a conscious entity Ls 
borne out by all the Sindrus from the Kg Vsda {Syr-stlMa) 
) downward^. Here is one verse from Sk&nda: — 

14 Apararh tv akteiraih va sa pmkrtir jada-rupika f 
Srih patm-prakitih prGktacetauu ViHnu-saiiisrayu |] ” 

Sri is the D*i tri-Pn.ikt'ti of the Bhogauad^&Ud, and 
* &Vik of x, 3J-, of the same authority. 


;wi 


JRA*, 1010, 
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THE ARTHA-PANCAKA OF NARAYANA YATI 

Bdeed bv fi, A. GRIERSON, JI.R.A.S, 

l Note,— ['< tieant?.^ p. 5U8. Long vowels are, iiu imml, indicated 
by the sign '; thus, Srimate. But when they ate thu result of 
samdbi, they are indicated by \ Thus, rOmdmj*. The text is 
based on two M.SS. (A and B), now in the library of the Deccan 
College. A (No. 1B2 of 1888-4) Ib without date, B (No. 207 of 
1879-80) In dated Nam. 1810 = 17*1 A.n. I am indebted to 
Professor Vinavak Snkhonuh Ghuca for a careful copy, embodying 
blie readings of both MSN, I am also indebted to Alkomlu villi 
Govimhtearya Svtnl for kindly reading through the prwfs and 
for making some valuable suggestions. —G. A, G.J 

Sri make KdinanujAvii nanial;. 

Nrimfm akhita-lokArmm nnyakafi, karuiuLknrali | 

Kurotu umngalaiii puthitAtii kaiimlri.nayako Harifelj 

Atbu rthapafieokaih nirupyate. Te cn JIVE-'SVABO- 
TAYA - PHALA - VIR0DHIN0 by arthfc*. Tntm 
JIVA-Likmnara. §8eatve sati jMtrtvaiu jiv attain. To 
cn pancavidhaii, NITYA ■ 1TIJKTA - K£VA1A * EADEHA - 
Mumu&BU -bhedat, Tatra NITYA m-uihstaui - saiiisariil, 
Ammtu -garada ■ vif vaksSnil - T dn,j*&. Jaynmaun - daMyfim 
hhaguvat - k a (Ak sa -1 a IxlM -’d vfeA - ’ bh imuk iiyail t eabaAgu- 
sadiicary fl - 'padela-iabdhn-sauuitin tru. - 1 Vtlm-tattva-jMirn- 
Qirtu nktu-siiriisaia. bund halj kevnla-bhagnvat-ktmiikarya- 
pruyiijaiiH MUHTAA. EE VAX AS to parvaj*mnn- St) kytA- 

•rnmrm sarte-^vara-krpA-piTipta-varija-iaHm.dimrnia. 

kurmd ■ n u st.hu n a 4 -nifdh uLu-mkhila-nmM-'litnbkaraim-ami.- 
j ata - tattvn - j ftnmt - n i|t !iu - pa til kastlm vinirdliuta-fisjhtiilrt, 
videha - «UtYa - rupA * jfiinA - 'trnnclA - 'imblmvatrptAl, 
MBMUKSAVO bhava.janita-vidita-tnvidha-nikliikHlaitkM 


1 B, mrnauiiTd- s ib&. 

a B r i^a^niTT^-jilthi^ 
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J mibhavo - dfahu tn -mrvedataya jatftsiri kjfi - 1 ’k a - parulftkai - 
kiL flakim-Timnthflh kG valtt- kaitiikaiyi - ithinik Tt ca 
dvhidhib. Bhakti-nisthah prapatti-msthai c* U 
Tatra bhakti-niathas tn Ijh^vat-krpt-^labdlm-nikliila- 
nisi d cl fa a-kju'ina-tyagu- pn r vaka ill a va--%bty a k WttA-yogft- 
'nustMiia- nlrdhuta- nikhila-ptatibnndlmkataya sjatbjata ■ 
tattva - j ft tin a - pari pa ka - dnio - Hpanna - pieimiA nAk kata - 
paryant^na mrdhutn uikhila -dosab prftrafadha - nikhiJa- 
karnm ■ nil bha va - pary antaib viJuiubya moktia - gamin p h , 
Frapnn&al ca ta van- hi tit ra- viiamT ►A-'sahtih s&ktyft Lmrii- 
pntayi samtviifctJi-Rtirvo- pipI bhagav ad -f ko- pAy A moksn- 
gumiiiulj. 1 Ttf (prapatti-niBthaa) 3 ca dv&Ihei, d^ptd-rta- 
bhedftfc. Tatra drphlh prAmbdlia-d^hii- ’ vn-wirm -par y tmtaiii 
in rati &ty&i mn da - pn nun a - bho jry aiti prA py a v irafaa - j an ita - 
ma \md ubk] iA - "nabhijiiaf.i. A rids t ti ^ariijnta 3 - in ithuna - 
kahhkjiYyu - Hurta - bhOga - t'ivrfi - 'tsnkatayA tad - virodhi - 
deha-aaiiitwindlia-Wbi-oavab. BADDHAS tv anmb-karma- 
YnaautL-KumpEiii im - dt va - t Lryan - mannaya - sthavarA -H aia ka- 
raturvidha- sarira- krtfi -bhimanataya tat* tad-anubhava - 
vi|a.ya-pru va nyena para brnhiniL-’irniifla-vb link his tat-tad - 
v ie ay a - sad ha na * y itjfia - dana - tapo - vratan K^tbana - n ian tin- 
'pABanii-parjib, 

13 VAR A tattvaTii paftca - vidb&iii r PAEA - VYVEA - 
VXBHAVi MiTAEYAMT - ARCA - bhsdifc Tatra PAEAH, 
vaikuiitint- vaal uity tnukfcu/ka- bhugy ofa P £rib bhii- iilA 1 - 
BfiiaStah, s ran mil - divyfc - hhiasana-di vya - yudhn - divyi - 
1 ni bara-di vy a ^rag - gaud ha - ] tlpau fi- ‘ d y-alam k arfi- pa^obhik 
dJvya ■ etauudary k - 'purhuita -di vya - mai'sgaln - gnna-vMsta - 
v igraba - van amitiy - an an tab £ va - ta ntrG bmhnia - r din oiii 
j irak a ti ta -sarlgn lyy al). VTUH AS tn ;*ra t i-atb 11 i-HiuJahar^ 
T rt ha ill j Mm- ki kty-adl-^n n a-vynh anrnn. YyiibAfa aarli- 

karsunu - p rady umua ’niruddbafa r YIB HAY AS (. u jusad - 

1 A, 

~ w(jr&* rare dmittfirl in both MBS., tpt required hy thesenMc. 

s R Fubstitutcs lor p+&rat*dlui , . . Mishjjiia y " bhrjtjrii'at-lu ittd’arya - 
jtrw-mii - f mrUf-b&&g&r‘*i\td£nu maFUih*' 

1 Both MSS. hm but tba wsiml term in nltd So eLsewhoru. 
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dliurutii - Ladhitu ■ aatl 1 - dlitiniiii - vilokaai - kHiitiah mil! - 
puril.m riri,-«i | 3dlLjLrnuL -slhupai lii rthaju m-uidd 1 ia ruu i -n i rA.-.u 
'it harp viditft ! -'v»t*rair jayamaoa};. Sn til d vivid Lab, 
m ukh yn - gaiDia - bhedHt. Tatra m ulch ya dipiid 
lit pan i ia -pradipa -vat prakatita - samastn -kulyfina - gun A - 
pnl krtti - pii.fi co - ’ pan isau - may a - di vya - hi augn la - v ilak^n n n - 
vigraha - vitHsta rarna - kn^ - r di - riipiih, Gfktmas ca 
d vjvid I 1 ah sn < hi.Ini - 'sudtH ki - bhfilnt Stiddha - tetanr-* v 
aviriji ia vn|t •*« ddhdb , ba I i-yya“A-"day ah. A sudd h a-cetaue* t 
AvirblmvA aStt/Jdlidff, saihka ra ;AiuadngnyA-'<]aya ]l Viiva- 
uiyanta 'NTARYAMI Sit tu dvividlmh, avj grail ft - 
vigraha-bhedat. Tali A 'vigrahas tu jfmiia-’tiamlm-'ka 
nvarfipi siimu.stji - kalyana-gut.ia ■ 'kn ru, r k I ii In h<‘y a. - ],fnt y- 
anilcab Hmuta - c&taaA - 'cetana -autta-nirvahakOj Visnu- 
Namyona - Vann ■leva - Parabt&hma - Pammuimfl - jJahla 
vacyafo, Barva-vy&pakah, sarva-iknirl, tila-Uilavad dAm- 
mhm vatl durvivE&mlya - svariipal), Sa-vigrahas tu 
kevalA - “prakrta- saiddm, - cakntdi - di vyit-'yudha - dharali. 
k i r i s j i - 1 1 i -d i v y a - 1 1 h fiiaiia - 1 j] i a s j i a 1 1 , samasta^ka Jyan a-t-nT! A- 
Vtadhir yah aamasta-heya-pmtibhulal^ sarva-fokti-pru- 
vnrtnkah. 3 aamnstn-hUokta, Hrslke-Jan Piimma-rsjTiisSt 
lama - Va-mdevA - 'di - *abdn - voeytt, van - mayf., hfadiih. 
ARC ¥ AS tv aidd-vigmfc :i vatfi jO bhaktii-dlilnii-aaniaatii.- 
vyoparal.i, Htirmjiwi py awirvujnn ins. eAltina py iijeF=taim 
iva. ava taotni ’pi pstm-tuxitra iim, survo-kiktir apy osakta 
iva, aniptUr-SAiuasta-kHiuo 'pi sa-kamn ivjy_ isaeva-rnkuLlto- 

py jiAiir va.-nik silk a iviu svatuy apy asyaml Va ndriyfi 
’pi aarvendriyn-visay ah. Kndurlabho pi panima-sulabha 
i va, inniyadesa - punyaathana - punyatirthft - piiijyanngflJa - 
puayagtwna - pnnydyafaina - puuyagrha - ptniyaparu^wu 

krta-MrtTimidliiidJilj. Sa cotm vidhah, svayamvyakta- 
divya - siddha - manusa - bhMit, EhaktA - ’nugrahii- 
1-bliaiii svajau eui Virbbutam svayamvyaktam. 


i So B, A mtm i, 
1 B, 


- So I 'oLb M SJ3. * i im(M, 
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S rltTWXgft-irfnm mn-*ri' vt?ri ku L a 1 - sELligruma - - uni ns isa-lotad ri ■ 
pupkara- is antO&rfiyaml - '^t a h run DivyaJH d ft a-&1 h upitnrn. 
JSrimad - aiftAkittrA - \Yi - tnahAvy&p&ka - mantra - HiddhiUi , 
Ariinan - NarAyana - prfipti - phala - stildhiili, malm - myah p 
siddha ity nryanlf, t*ih pratistli/ipiunn saiddham. 
Mamisyaib stMpiiaih maim e arn. Tad - anantamiri 
gEim^n grhr^u punyffliiSGsu prmriddtiiiitL* Svayarhvyaktnt 
sjuiiantad yujarm-trayiim, yujanarti divy&t. ardha-ySjanath 
saiddhdt, mfuinsat krCrsa-mfitni.Th, grliArcayaro grliaTniitrmh, 
Mligrnnia*£i]ayam y5jana-trayaifL Funis ca Yyuhafi ra 
pafifcd - paiiisaii - mayu-pmkrta * divya-n Languid - vigrahali, 
Vibhavah siUtvika 1 - Mrimh, AvSM.li paneabbnntika]L 
Area - ’vatitrii dam -luha ■ sil ii * mrt - gvudhinu - vtgrahah. 
S vayaihvyakt* - blmbfl - pratibirabSyMianliiy apmkrtum 
L j uiinaynni. An y at, barvnrh prfikrtaili. Tut ha-pi Harvatrft- 
pud a s in-1 j mldl i it nluddJm, divatA-bnddhir ova kartavyA 
Anyatlia, atmn-na^ dhrtjvfc eva. 

UP A YAH paficft- vid hub R KAJIMA YOGA -JNAHAYfl&A- 
BEAKTIYOGA PEAFATTIYOGA CARYABHIMAFAYOGA 
hhldAt, Tatra KAEMA-YOGAS tu ynjriA, -damn -tapO. 

- vrutu, -sui iid hyn - v u 1 1 .dzuta , - pan tit - luai lAyaj n a , - ti rfcha - 

hmina- p dc-va - pi tr -bhiita-jnuiiUHya- brahma ■ di - A paftca - 
malbAyajftab, - puny a - dHa - gum ana, - cuviu**, - krcebrn - 
Cundrliyaim, - cntunulflya - niyauia, - pbatamulu - Miuk 

- Mstnl - j Miyima. - siunAifidhana, - mantra - japa. tarpunu. 
- 'd i - knrnm - 'mist lu\n£n a k&ya-tofannm 1 krtro, mdriyn- 
flriini pntvartamanasya dburiiia- bhutii - jnaiiasyii fiahdii- 
'dm a v isay I - k rty a parm i in - vis ay a - Mk aut trva.ni ut j mdya 
yam a - niyarna -Wna-pmTi& - 'yfuna - pratyihara- dbyiuia - 
dlmmna - suruzidhi - riij'iA - itASgft - ySga - kram&nA tinjinn 
visuyl - kuranaiu. Tad eva jfirtim - yr-gi^ya BuhakuruU. 
a i £vn vyn -pnidl i ilna-fifidhanam « JKANA-Y06AS tu knrm/i- 

B, pjniwA^-mTi.«fi-jfrutflirt? a - 
S - . - prti&iddfiti rfa only In ft 

1 B. pni rriiiiffrtf-'al rvudhtTi^a^.t. 

T A, 


1 Me both MS& 

4 A, Mthialpikn* 

* dim , . * V/i, onl 3 r in A. 
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yuga -jani t& - 1 1 na-j rii-na-jani tu-s vAtma - pmt i 1 - sink band! i i - 
jfiftnasyii hrdaya - kamnlA - 'dityn - maijdtala - Yyorai i - di^n 
ITperidiaih Tr idM e naih V&aude v&iii V i hi siurii N hifiyix nai s i 
Sar r&A vara in Sank ha - ca k ra - di vy 4 - r y tid Si a - dim iTuh FiiA - 
'mhfini - "luitikrtiuii Kirlrii - 'di - divyn - bhuBUJiu - bliiisitn - 
vibk^ATia - vigraliarti vifiayl - krtysl kmbhuya 'nubhava - 
yfigiL-bkyasa - bal£n4 'nublmva - kiiiarh vardhayifcvil - nu - 
bkava ■ n&iraiiLaiy6 - p^diluam. Tad £Lad bkakfci -yugusrya 
tinkii - karoti, kit I vulva - tnfiksARya pradjmim - Nftdbanaii]. 
BHAKTI - YOGAS tu tail a - dhEra - varl imcchiiiUfl ■ smrti - 
BAmtanA-ru patfim ftpady a prura bd ha - karmA-' v iisitrm-pjtry - 
aniam punalj pmuir an ubhava-prakarafliia aAk^tkaratvfi- 
■pAdatiam. PRA PATTI-YOG AS In ^vath-vidlia-jniiim-^ihji- 
krta - bkaktiyogu - 'fektasya r pmpatti - yogas ca ssu-kmih 
lighra-plmkcliil,!. iJ S&krd tiva hi fiastiA^rthil r ' tty up>iyA- 
r aiLstkanaHya sakiitvad ami Ht liana - 'uantara - biiavi -bha- 
gftvad - vipyunfiiii mrvestLth prapya - kof.i ■ ghat.itfttvAt 
S va.ru pa - nn rup as e Adhya v Lisa ya- v i^n l.i . Sal ti i d vi vid hu 1 
arta-prapatti - ydgab drpta - prapatti - yogai r tL 
Arta-prapattl-ydgaa tu yfidrcchi kn-bhagaviii -kut ik*a- 
saiitu Liau tara - sodacary ft - ’pride^a -mala - aacchiist rii - 1 1 ihy&$* - 
Ira v aiiAd i - 1 i * y alii A rtl is - - j fifina - sa s i iana u ia i-n i h | <a ra i nil - 
nanda -rupa - bhugavrid -iLmikhuv a-vinVlhi - dr'ha -sathbaiidh- 
usya dnhsahataya bhagavud - miuhhamu - ktintika - 
TyautikA ■ "imkula- rupa - dt>ha - fl^ikuprfipti- vafiEiehEi -^dina 
aty n n ta -1. v amya la vad - ( .< f ni ga vi id - a n n m h sd ] iAn e tat | \i in>- 
'tpadana-v^r^ab* Tud-uktam ahbiyuktaih: — 


“ Na df kjuij ns praijan 
Xa vA 'tmanaiii im uya L 
Baliir-bhntaiti natha 
ViuAfazU tat aatyarfi 


lift ca a nk I mm ases/i-'bliilitsd tan i | 
kini-api tava je^atva-vildiavAt | 
ksftjmLu-apT s&hM yatn autadka j 
_^I ud \ l n -Timtliiin a v ij flilj ianain 
idain. 11 rp 


1 B r i 
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" Nana prapannnh salad ' n&tha | 

TavA 'ham asiui' ti ca ySnaniftnib II 
Tav« 'mikatnpyah smnrutali pratijfiAib | 

Iff -6lnt.mijmh kiin Idarii vrfttaih ti? | " 1 

Drpta - prapatti - yogas tft ^acayA - pocaya 4 - debit - 
’utam - pr&pty * adisn tad ■ yogya - bhiila - snkha - dulikha- 
gnrhha - vasfeu svarga - wtrakit - ’disu ta viruktu bliitaS 
ca bMtvft tan - ni vrtty ■ twtbaiiT bliagaTot pritpty-arthaA 
ca sad ■ Icftryd • ’pndesa - prAptitaya hoy« - 'pAdeyataya 
viparita-pravrtti-nivrttab . vihUa^variiil*'smnm 'nast1iaiiaih 
ca bhagavAt*kaimkiir yam, kSyikaiii vtwnkaih mfmaaikftih 
ca kailitkaryain yatbft -ittktyi ca 'nutiftban paraniiV 
'tmanab svasya ca - naiiibandliAidi, pit? - putra- 

sathbandliani. bhartr - bharyA - saiiibandbaiii, idyantr- 
niy&mya - fuulttandhaib. 4arira - fiariri -bbaTa-saibbandharti. 
dhartui - d harm a - bbilva - sariibandliaiiv, dhftraka - dli&rya- 
bhii va-su lidiarid hnrii . xTiksyur-rak^akA-saihbaiidhaib, bliOkt?* 
bh figva-bbAva-samlsi ndbaiii ca nu&niiidhftya, tasya ca 
aarva - jiiatA - 'tmanas cA kiihcaimt vaila ca 'nnaaUldhayfl, 
sW. ■ 'poya-nimitta • sarva - I duim - nyusuiii bbagavaly 
'rfipya nirbhnTtttayi vinii vital?* sva papuiii* bhdtvft 
vasthrmam. ACIEYAbHIMAKA-TOQAB l* 
iisaktftsyA tad-art Imih kcvakyoi 'vn krpayft pflngrfihya- 
puniBAsya 'nartbadiAmm artha-ptftptun ca trtt-piAptika- 
bbogtivut - priti - parama - suimddhi - panit vn - p-ipadiika - 
taj*A Evariipa - lahhaib eft ’nmaitidhaya, vyadhi - gnust*- 
fitnnaibdhaye narfynti svfttma - bfini - tad - - mvartak - 

au^ndliAiii sevamana mate Va tad-arttnub sv«yam 8va, 
'uof&ftnaih kurvantam parama - dayalmb maliAti.mnaib 
asritya, tnt.-aiik^t^i^^kflvtra-^bfl-kalatrA-^atya-dliaiia- 

farirab kau. tad-adbinfl-prA^Ttti-mvrttikO bh&tvft vaatlut- 

lmim Yatlifi sViiriV payo nityu. - BiddLa - prApya - SY»nipid? 
sann evn sarva -J t- v,it-n in r vatu itaya prApya-bhntobi tatlift- 

I This r—-r- Lk taken frtin TaErmnAcaTyd’a iVfirmn-nrfwi.il.—| A- li_] 

5 B, niwi-'raei* for syncnyit‘fains*, 3 ■ i ' ^irfrrrffla/i. 
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’carvi 'pi avuyaui SyO t pftyal) sann t'vn Hiirveafim upi\y&imrh 
HtbikmSti. 

Purus&ir arthytili PURU$AETHAH, yafl vA purtisa 
(ivA ’rthal.i PUHUSARTHAH Svatnrn - jnnita - prltir 
artliaE,i. Tad-arthatayi. dImmm-rtlm-'day n}i PURUSA- 
'RTHA ity ucynte. Te ca pafiea - vidhab, DHARM A - 
RTHA - KAMA - KAJ7AIYA - BHAGAVAT?RAPTI - bli&lat. 
Tatra DHARMQ TiATDtt pmiii 1 - saiiiniksitna - batiibhuta - 
prflvrtti-vile&ab- Etad-antaui £v& 'syad-akhilarhj yatha:— 

DLaniuiii-prana-paHtnlnanni tjirl-vainiukhyarn tu patakam I 

Sjuvaui dliarma-jatAni vm jagnb || 

Ekatiiti kratavab saw-* mi magra- vara -da kdntUi | 

Ek&t&li pm tin - bhitasya priin S nti 1 1 prikna-ra ksaiumi |. 

ART HAS tn sva- van yk - F ani inn -k ramena dhaim-dh&m rl- 
Mikiiiii saihp&dya BaihraksyiL namvardhyn da^i-kaila-patra- 
pitr-deiva- kahiikaryn, - H^tiU^hhiivann - guru - dtiksmii-pari - 
ti.pHik a-tyaga - bhu^ii - \l 1 k rtA vi n iynjyn tnj - jn ny a - su k \m - 
dubkM - nukbftvft - \difefa!s. KAMAS tu flfeti - vi^ayakiib 
Air t n i- f mfiddhft bhtgftb. HAIVALYAM tsi jLirn-innraim- 
moksaye ,F 1 tyady ■ nktu - prakzixonii pmkrti - vinmkta - 
^vAtnia- Tnatru - 'imbhaviilL BHAGAYAT - PRAPTIS 3 tu 
pnirnlxiliii-k linn (Jaeya J nubhavtt^yineiyatayA "nubhavya- 
punya-papit A^saiiS asti (1), j?iyate (2) s vardhati?(Tt), pari n a- 
tun Ll* { 4), 'pa ksfy&ta (5) r v iiuievati (ij), 1 1 i god -1 dmva-vikarci- 
ynkta - "dJiyrttmi k A - d \\ ihhauti kk -’dhidaJvikA -'kliya -tapa- 
traya-' spada - bhagavnt-svarupa - tiro -dhayaka -viparitu- 
jMna - janaka - aathfiAm * hetnbbfita. - naraba-svarga ddioga- 
mOkaA - "dy - anyatama-n 3 d ana-bh utaili Hthnltt-debam b eyn- 
tnya parityivjya, Mi^imnaya ^irah-kapakiii bhittvo tknw 
mya, kevala - stiksma - fear Ira rj a , icirSdl - inarga - pravrtt va 
eOrya - man lM tub bbit|va, pntkrtim uttirya, vinijayAth 
BU&t vftp Buk^ma-Kiiil raiit vrLsaiiiii-r- nuih vh P vadh^ya r Wnvjo 
bhutva gaihkalpfid hwi virajaiii fttltya ? aoitkiiava-kara* 

4 B h nritnn hi pmwi. * Jjhy. G. t vii, 

3 B fc jPnrai]ia piyTa f i f "rth'i 1 *L*ixhi -bhtt^UTit-prdplit. 
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gporSa-labdbs -trignna - aottva - vflaksnnu-saddha - sattva - 
ilra v y*L - 'tixiaka - pancd - ’jiaafeantiwijra *j harel - uauda - prnkii - 
saka - bhagavat-svarFipa-guna- viblmti * praka-saka -tiirava- 
d hlk a-fcoj 'V rupa-vigriiiiaTii dhitra, m ana va-dadi ta-puiithas 
tilyuvanam 1 fiafidya, tatr' airaitiniada- khya-divyA- nirta* 

surasi anutva, soiuasava-’kbya-divyA-^vattha-miila-divja- 

uin n iky a- vedi k fiyfiiii pafica^aiair divya-’psara-gauail.i krta- 
brahmiVlaiiikuras, bid-anubhava-jamta-prity-utkarsa-naih’ 
j iito-t v anVdhikyad bliagavnt-prwiU- avA -utaraiigu-pari- 
kimi - ’livfitiA - janiia - gamana - tvarft- kulas. tad - darsitu- 
mftrgas cit darsana - kutuhali - 'bbidrutaa, tat-svikara - 
tiaiailjain iti k^nmu ndvpkWnanila-visfsS- tita, -diryti-jaiia- 
pHda-virfea-darsana-kutfihalad agata-uSgarikA-’bhihut**, 
tat-sjiLkr lii-six tk ftra - vi45*a -pam - vasa, vaikuixttm - nagiiru - 
dvari krtii-pmn/iinal.i, pravistal.i imgarv. raja-tnicgam 
u vi sy a * tat-tud unt-kA - scary a - slkfalkAra - priti - taranga - 
sjiihpata - drilfiyauiftnaU, krechriit krnuicnft divya- 
bluiv ana-prtikara-dv ira-gfip araai snihgamyu, dvani-pixlan 
pranamya, tab-satkrtab pravisyu, diyya-rataa-maya- 
Rixha “m - stJifiti a - may dapiaiii ratiia - mu rii kin - vpanu - mar- 
geni ’rnhya, tutm bh»kta.Wfi«i&-'wihi#niiiii 
’teukiuii bhagJivtuitmii Narayayarii 4r1-b1m-llM-sam6ta ■ h 
di vya riipaib sank ha -eukro -gadiV-‘di-dl latm h km ta- d i - 
divya-bhusnnu-bh&aitarti pita - mbiira - dharaiix divya- 
maiya-'laiiikrtaiii aurva-gaud hum sarva-rastim Bftrvti- 
aparsaih aurva - &bdu - vBcyaA «xnn-«vftminam nitva- 
moktA-'ka-bhogyaib atmft-’ivanvih niinbbnya. aDnbliava- 
janita - priti - ktirita - kuiibkaiyn - Lhlniv^iah, pangrluta 
‘neka - vigraha - vidhiyaniamAi, saw a - dC^a - sai vu - kala - 
sarva -’ vaetlxu • cita- kaiihkaryA-'tisttya . junita- prlty - «ti - 
ikivitvjtm, ( m - - 

Virodhi tn vUeseinV-'padf-yaih rtiyaddhi t^TIEODHI. 
Sa tu pafica - vi'lbak, SVA -SVARTTPA • VIRODHI, FA&A- 
SVAB’OPA - VERODHL TJPATA - 8VASUPA - VXRODHI, 

*JfcxA; B. ttkmm- . = ."SSSC r/?T’ 

Tills in taken from LAMart-li's Amr.adi, we fn Sill. [A. G.] 
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PTTRUSARTHA SVARUPA VIlODHl. PEAPTI YIEODHI ci 
ti. SVA SVARUPA YIEOBHl, tu aimtinaiiy atmJL-baddhibt 1 
Bv/ttiruiny any a - Jesatva - hnddhili. evaiantiya - buctdldli. 
PARA - S YAEUFA YIRODHl tn drvftbi - ntiud ’ p&ratva _ 
buddhifi, tad - ralraalcatva - buddhis,* tad - la vara - ail my a - 
buddhir^ bhagavad - avfttir^u mtULU^yat vfi - 'di - buddhifx 
urcA - VatareaGi 4 'padaim - buddhir, xfcnikktatva - budding 
cm vaunt va - buddhih, sva - raeituti n - bttddhir, aiiiavara - 
buddhis ca„ SAD HA FA - YIEODHl ta sadhanfl, - ntara 
gaurava ■ pmtrpattip, upfcya - gauravu ■ 'paya - laghava - 
pratlpatilb f ftva - dOfa - baLiiily a - pnitipattis ca, PUEUS- 
ART HA YI ROBE l tu p u ritk r UiA-’ntnm- p bbiai vekh , s vt - 
vehlni -' n Qgu ny firm n vAtjvntrjkt s varthatay& k airii kary ft * 
pratipattis ca, PEAPTI - VI ROD HI tu prArabdba-d&ha - 
«a[itbaadhas c tatnsAihbaiidbft-d^-Sa^buAkdb^ ca 'mjtApa- 
£uimt - bhagRV&rl - apaciLmb, bbagavtita - *pac&ru T "sftb yA - 
'pacarati cp iy a|meara - tray am, SvarTi pa - pay ,i - r p£ ya - 

svarnpa-virOdbX, fl nucji-duso jnarift-virrdhi, ealmvaaa-dOi-^ 
bh5g*»virudhL 

Evaih siuiijfitA - S RTHA - PANCAKA -jMnawya mu - 
tu ukriiAx kftla - ksEpaya h kaiibkaryataya, Husga mt-pmyo- 
j ftiiiitaya eft ’ vaiya-karta vy a i in S aiusalra-tfi . j *a - n i Titian a- 
bhlitaim varriEi - *mmo ■ F dtu - vai^havatvo - citani. ai^su^ 
dbftriiift - 'mi.¥f,hrt_natli T ukiddha - karma - varj ana ih, vi h ita - 
kntnienu J t pan an - pfifcrft - d i - sadtpfiditn - dra vycsn * vat va- 
ti ivftti -pH r vitkitTii bhagavat-a v atvA-'u umiiidhnmi li tat -tad - 
btiagftvftd-fijrm-krt i ill ka n ■ -citA-it \m-vl nlyDgaib H viSe$atab 
s vA-tarya - hhagsrata - bbagavad - vigraha - knetra - rasana- 
bhOfftrm - dllilntnn - pOs&n i% - 1 ih Gga - v ivitM u di-krty e*u h ha- 
gavan - mandi ra - ni rmitnA - Vld haraoi - *di«n di vya - vimaikV 

I B t njftrfftairjANtfrfAfA for u^nui\ 

- B h s p ifc 

* (jrfin^ 'rainr, 

" B r tlihn- UiAfirt^fArr^ fM-muftfMndhfyi* ‘ N lEf-’JJjfi -jp ■] r \ 

II We ongbt to liiivc bare nVrVrt i. 

1 H r tihiti f .■ H| im -jMitiii- 'di-krttTitfw} 

* B - teMwrytt-ritityG&iHL * B. 
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'dyanfi 1 - divya - gf'ipura -divya - prak aia - cantlaiia - kusu nia ■ 
tflmlifilil - 'di - wikala - bhfiga * sartipadarm - r disu vidyamftnii- 

Ybharb pmtipndya, Tidyam£.tifl-putra-mitra-kaJatnL-ks6tTii- 

dliujia -dhanyi - di -aabdA-'disu samata-buddhi-tyfcg*-pOr- 
vakJiiU bt»1 jI ifivika-tndiyat vam ttuuswiidhayfL, Jr I -vai^navi- 
’niigatn bliutv'ii, avuiMjAvjin asan-mAegfti - pantyajya, satt- 
<ni.t | gfl, Titrtl.i S 3 1 1 m t'Vj l . paiica - kS la - pa raa tv n.bhigatii:iTu»- 
’pMaiit - ')ya - svMhy&ya - y 6 gu ■ ‘khyeau 1 paiTta - kfil&a 
prasada ■ pratipnttya an sifutva, sv/l - earya - bliagnvata - 
bhagavat -k&iiiikary a ■ 1 bhiaiviftes, tat-SMluiidhfiii - nirtui - 
tarn-vfiaa-kutiibata!i, nvfi,-'c&iya-sniiauidbau ajmLua ivk, 
bbagavata-sarhnidhaa \ lilratautryarh, 1 ibagftvat -aainnidlum 
»va - dOsa - ’utiBariidliaiiftTii, avii - 'caiyftsya HaryajflatiuiU 
bl ij\gn v ata - pn ratvarii, bliaga vut - k alyii. it a - gui.LH Th* ca au ■ 
sajlidhaj*, 'satsu vyaghra-viKa-sarpa-'disv iva bliitak, 
anr v a ■ pmkaivmt tattva-jnefu, a&tbsflTS- dlfu svssyai \a 
'dliimiuiiiii * vyavrttim cn 'nn&athdltaya, pmpjm-tYarita ■>- 
prApaka - d rdlui ■ 'dliya vasityn - j uni U - uirbh amt va ■ hi lusitas, 
tyakta - dfthaii, sva - aprlia - Fnikpaditn - iiinuitam- 'imsaiii- 
cthflya-sva-rafe^apa*iikti-pajama-fila-krl<> bliutv a, pm 

Tnbdiia-dS'brVvasaQa-parj'aaitflm 5vi 'nOftkiLnam knrvau, 
purvG - 'kta -rltyrt - ’tkytyfi rciridi -gatya lmrda ■ pnnim- 
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THE SIBYL AND THE BREAM OF ONE HUNDRED SUNS 

AN OLD APOCBYPHON 

By M. ilASTER 


IN addition to the more or lesa accredited ancient 
Sibylline oracles, others circulated, under the name of 
the one or the other of the Sibyls, which also claimed to be 
of equal authority. The name was a recommendation for 
ii special kind of apocalyptic literature, and the example 
set of old of foretelling the future was thereby continued 
for many centuries. The character of this Sibylline Oracle 
was akin to some of the old Apocalypses, In which the 
future was revealed in a symbolical form, find the events to 
conic foretold by allegories and signs, which were inter¬ 
preted by t3m Sibyl as by one of the prophets of old. By 
connecting such apocalyptic revelations with some ancient 
liLim t! and ascribing to men or women of the past works 
composed at a much later time* these compositions entered 
into tin? domain of that apocryphal Christian literature 
which made use of old formulas for disseminating new 
teaching and thus prepared the mind of the people for 
untoward incidents. These oracles were soon drawn into 
the cycle of the Dcjonisday ; the legends of Antichrist and 
of the Lust Judgment were incorporated with the older 
oracle; and tlmy an oracle which originally may have 
been a mere forecast of purely political events became 
a religious manifesto, a prophetic pronouncement on the 
course of events, leading up to the final drama. 

Such an apocryphal oracle was then ascribed to the Sibyl 
of Tibur, This was one of the best known among the 
nations of Europe and has been preserved in two ancient 
Latin versions, known m the Sibyl of Beck, one, however* 
dependent upon the other. According to the researches 
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of Sockur. it had assumed its Inst form in the ninth 
century, though its origin must be much older and 1$ to 
be sought in the East. The most prominent feature in 
this oracle in a dream seen by one hundred noblemen on 
one and the same night, in which they saw seven or 
nine suns appearing on the horizon, each one distinguished 
from the other by some peculiarity. The Sibyl is called 
upon to explain the dream and what the seven or nine 
suns portend. This symbolical multiplication of the sun 
and its diverse aspects aud manifestations, by which the 
future was to be foretold, and which required an expert 
interpreter, is of Oriental origin. Important events in 
the life of men and nations have often been connected 
with wonderful apparitions and signs in the skies. The 
appearance ot the star which led the Jldjji from the Bast 
to the cava in Bethlehem is only one of numerous similar 
examples in Oriental literature. The Rabbinical literature 
knows of a brilliant star appearing at the birth of 
Abraham; aud of four stars lighting, three of which 
were swallowed up by one at- the birth nf Moses. In 
both cases astrologers are called in to interpret their 
significance—in the one case to Nimrod, in the other to 
Pharaoh. 

In the interpretation of those nine suns there was 
a wide scope given to the Imagination of the successive 
interpreters and adaptors of the old oracle. For, after 
a lapse of time the same nine suns were represented as 
signifying some such series of events ns the writer of 
the time took a more personal interest In, In the West 
e.g., the history of the Frankish kingdom was read into ' 
it. and. as win lie seen later on, iu the EjlhL at- a later 
period Muhiunmedan history had to do fluty j^id become 
the object of the prophecy. The authors of these oracles 
were invariably Christa™, and therefore the eschatological 
element was joined with the history of the appearance and 
spread of Christianity, 
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The vaticination of the Sibyl did not stop at n li&t of 
succeeding kings, but the last of them was to lay 
down hh crown at the gates of Jerusalem and thereupon 
was to follow the time of the Antichrist, and the filial 
struggle, until the Day of Judgment would put an end 
to the m|i- of evil, and then would be ushered in the 
kingdom of heaven* It was this final portion which 
assured to the Sibyl the popularity which her prophecy 
enjoyed. Professor Bausset, in his exhaustive study on 
the Antichrist (Dcr Antichrist in (L r^bedie/erunif d. 
Juilcnthuni#, ete. s Gottingen, J89o) p has devoted u special 
chapter to the investigation of the relation in which the 
Latin Sibyl of Bvda stands to other compilations of 
a similar nature* He compared it with that of Ad&o, 
Pseudo- M cthodius* the Syrian homily of Pscudo-Ephrairin on 
the Antichrist, and the genuine writings of Ephracm. The 
date of this apocalyptic prophecy lie thus moved upwards, 
first to the time of the irruption of the Arabs into the 
West of Aria and their spread far and wide, then higher 
Up to the epoch of Leo the Leaurian (eighth century), then 
the period of Jlcradius, the time of the invasion of the 
Huns, the allied nations fi'o us Asia, and still higher tip to 
the time of the establishment of a Christian emperor on 
thr throne of Byzantium, We are thus led back us far 
as the fourth century for the latter part of the prophecy. 
Curiously enough the thst part, ilie vision of the hundred 
suns, is missing in those ancient texts, even ill Pseudo- 
Ale thud ins (Qrthodosftffrtiji*h*t r Basel, 1 35a, foie. 387 fl, an 
edition unknown to Bo asset and others), and must have 
been lost at an early period, so noon as the legend had 
reached the West of Europe. Lu the light of Arabic 
versions of the legend it cannot be doubted that the 
dream uf the hundred suns was not only an integral part, 
but the very starting-point. In it lay the justification for 
ascribing the prophecy to the Sibyl and ensuring to it 
a wide circulation. It is precisely this first port which 
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claims uur attention. Thus far no old parallels nor any 
link have lieen shown to exist between the oracle of the 
Sibyl of IIcnIil and such Oriental versions as are preferred 
in Arabic nnd Ethiopian, 

Dr. J. Schloifcr 1 hm now published for the first time 
these Oriental text n nf the Sibylline upocrvplnm in Arabic 
and Ethiopian. One of them is a Karahuni text, of 
course Arabic, but written in Syriac characters. The 
editor confines turnedf primarily to a critical edition of 
these various texts, none of them very old, and yet each 
one interesting in its uun way. The Karahuni text, 
the Ethiopian, and then three Arabic texts, are printed 
In live |itaralld columns, and so arranged that the 
relation I net ween the.se lexis .should be seen at a glance, 
lik the footnotes various reading* are carefully noted. 
A minute description of the MSS. used in given, and 
a German translation in three columns. In this trans¬ 
late >n Dr. Sc hi rife r lias combined the tbr*s? Arabic vairione 
into one, nnd given the result of the critical emendation of 
these texts, In the foot-notes to the translation reference 
b made to the Latin Tiburtan Sibyl (Bedn), and the book 
concludes with an examination of the relation in which 
these versions stand to one another. They all go Smck to 
one ancient original, to which the Karahuni text Eh most 
closely related, and almost of equal valor els the Arabic, 
though differing tram the latter sufficiently not to be its 
immediate source, The latest is the Ethiopian, which 
n-sts on a text closely akin, though nut identical with, 
Arabic LLL 

Hi as edition of the Oriental versions is of great 
importance for the history of the apucr.vphal talc, which 
has exercised so great an influence upon popular iniaginn- 
tiun, and was at the same time a reflex of the popular 

1 iKr £■-MthftMj ikr JSfopltc. Era Apokryph nm li dun Karndinni^bcn, 
uod Autbiapindira fm Lmwlim, '>vi.-nl, 

mr! I turn vDmi^entlluhb vrnt I O^ak^dmlten Uur Kj iia* Akstti cL 
U iSMcaclL Wien B vtiL tail. 3 4to ; pp. KTj, Wien, JPQ8. 
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n*ivts philosophy of history. which sees in the present the 
realization of events foretold in the past, and finds in 
it a source of comfort and hope fur the future, lifting 
the people above the temporary trials and holding out 
n promise of reward and of pence everlasting. For it is all 
fore* ordained* and it is part and pared of the divine 
economy which shapes human life and leads the world 
on irruaiMihly to a Hnnl day of judgment, when the 
action# of man will lx: weighed — the good rewarded, the 
evil punished, aud the destroyed harmony of the world 
iT-estahlished. 

These Oriental texts start with the dream, and the 
interpretation given by the Sibyl brings us down to 
the time of the rule of Al-Ma'imin and his successors 
( ninth century), possibly also to that of the Crusaders 
and Richard Oumrde Linn. The ting immediately before 
the appearance of the Antichrist will be this E *#o]i of 
the Lion ' from the land ol the Frants. In some points 
there is a close resemblance between these versions and 
the oldest Latin text. The question naturally arises ; 
Where is the connecting link Ijetwccn the Eastern tale 
arid its Western parallels, and which is their ultimate 
source / Or, ScMeifer might have turned his attention 
to this question, the importance of which for the history 
of this apocryphon cannot be gainsaid, but. he scarcely 
tenches it. The Arabic version resin probably ou an 
older Syriac text, for that the book is of Oriental 
origin there cannot be any doubt. The whole setting 
and the detailed history of the Muhammedan Empire 
rlown to the tenth century and Eater, exclude the 
possibility of an Occidental origin. No old Arabic book 
lias been translated from the Latin, But the Syriac 
itself could hardly be anything but a translation from 
a Cl reek text Tliat the Arabic may have been translated 
from the Greek eh rather a remote probability, for if the 
f>ook was originally written in Greek it has no doubt 
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reached tin' Arata through Syriac mediation* A Grok 
test would he the natural link between Ernst ami Went 
Unfortunately, hitherto no such Greek text lifts cairns to 
light; at any rale, 1 am not a waive of its existence, 

! have now discovered imother veraiain which may solely 
iie taken to represent the hitherto uiidkcoverol tlreek 
original. Ah far back om 1883, in my /fistory of 
ifa imi a in n Pfjptdar Li.trntfnrt (pp. 838 Ji), 1 have dis¬ 
cussed at some length an old Unmanfftn legend of l - TL- 
Siviia and the dream which was seen of ene hundred 
Sezufttoift in one night”* the very same dream of nine 
suns and of the 11 Siviln 11 interpreting die dreniai to tin 1 
emperor. Thin Humanian version In it* turn i* only 
a literal translation yf a much older Slavonic version, 
which again rests ultimately on a Greek original* All 
the Slavonic and Rumanian apocrypha go back to older 
Greek originals which were ns ai rule literally traualaled, 
and then only slightly altered in those details tliat affected 
their own nation. At times they ventured also — but 
very rarely — upon aoine small interpolations A 
comparison between thcM- texte and the oldest Latin 
form of the Ti burton Sibyl show* the closest possible 
parallelism* No room for doubt ia left that the one 
must ha dependent on the other, mA the internal evidence 
goes far fca prove the dependence of the Latin an the 
Greek (= Slavonic; version. Moreover, the whole Shvvo- 
RtUMnkii text- is very short,, and all the eschatological 
portions, as well as every reference to the Antichrist 
and the List Judgment, an? entirely missing. The intro¬ 
duction is also very brief and differs entirely from aj| 
other versions. Every apocrypha] story or legend must 
be an addition to the history of the Bible. In one wjiy 
or another it must embellish the narration nf Holy Writ 
By these means the apocryphal story enters the Italy 
cycle and forms henceforth part of the 1 Historiated Bible”. 
Only in the Slavonic version this connexion with the 
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Bible La found a pruof of Its great antiquity jliic] it- 
iiiili'prndi^iii'*- of the \Vi-stem v.-Hons. It in an attempt 
t" connect the Sibyl wilh David, whose offspring die is 
in a marveflaas manner, Stic is here the oldest. form, 
if not the origin, of L1 j^ legend of Seine PcdauquCp and 
piwsibly Urn ancestor id " Mutlier Qoqk^P rofessor 
Vessel of sky lias studied this cycle exhaustively in his 
Optfhf t"> ititor-ii nizvitiya hrivtwndi&i byendy (ii, 
pp. 351—3). There he refers also to the legend current 
in the name of the Venerable Bede, and he allows that 
it agrees Ira the mam with the Sibylline oracle in 
ji Slav nine veniou, of which a copy Imd been placed ut 
his disposal by Rurioev and Drinov. Since then an old 
Slavonic original and the Human] a el version,, of which 
1 wrote in my Litenilwra ppputsEftl rvm&ntt (Bucharest, 
1 ShS 3 ? 337 ppd. have been published by L, MileLitdi 
in the ShtmiikA of the Bulgarian Minister of Public 
Instruction (vol. ex, Sofia, 1893, pp. 177-80). According 
to Mih titch (Ik Slavonic MS, (now in the Library of the 
State Archives in Bucharest) of the sixteenth century 
is merely a copy of an older MS. which belongs ut 
latest- to the fourteenth century. The Kiimamnn cud« 
{in the Library of the Rumanian Academy) from which 
I published many years ago, u.1sk> a portion of the 
legend uf Adam and Eve j&niru /store* 

fiUtit«ii*r, id, TucHeoDUp Bucharest, i pp. 78 th), belongs 
to the end of the sixteenth century* It is an Almost 
literal translation of the Slavonic, In a few details it 
differs from the text published by Dr. Milctitch and 
supplements the latter, f have now translated tln^se 
texts into English, following in the main the Slavonian 
version as the oldest, and adding in brackets thc- 
variantii of the Rum anion. I am also reprinting here 
the Rumanian text, for it is preserved in an unique copy: 
the edition of Dr, Mi let itch Is unfortunately faulty in 
nuiiiv ptss&geH, and the text is practically inaccessible 
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in the Bulgarian Sbornik, Moreover, it is written iu the 
old Slavonic ov Cyrillian alphabet. 1 have transliterated 
it atid corrected the mistakes which have crept into the 
I ant-mentioned publication. 

The comparison between these tests and the Tjiitin 
versions of the Sibylline oracles mentioned before proves 
identity of origin and close resemblance in details. The 
description of the nine suns in the Slavonic and in Beda 
and their peculiar appearance agrees in many points. 
The divergence Ircgins with the interpretation, which 
has undergone the greatest possible change. It had to lie 
adapted to local exigencies If it was to be of any nfic, and 
if it wilh to be believqd in ox an old prophecy of coming 
events. In the Slavonian, unlike the Latin, the name 
of the groat emperor is railed explicitly Constantin, which 
might settle one of the difficulties of the Latin texts 
where the names of the kings and emperors are not 
fullv given; they are indicated only hy the Initial letter, 
and* ir was left to the imagination of the reader to supply 
the remainder, thus leaving an open field to fantastic 
interpretation and interested guesswork. In other respects 
the Slavonic also differs in the names of the various 
nations that were to make imratakms into the western 
world and bring tremble upon the peoples. No doubt, as 
often happens with texts in which the names of ancient 
nations since extinct appear, more modern names arc 
substituted by the later copyists for those of the older 
nations that had come and gone. Thun, the Tartars have 
no doubt token the place of the ancient Huns, and the 
Saracens that of the Persians in the older versions. These 
names indicate the latest date for these Slavo-Rumanian 
versions, and lead us to the time of the invasion of the 
Mongols in the thirteenth century, known among the 
nations of Eastern Europe mostly under the name of 
-■ Tartars ", 

Peculiar to these versions is the animosity against the 
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Greeks and the cxnltfl-tion of the “ Iberians " of Armenia, 
whom they describe jls a Owl-faring, pious, and modest 
nation, just ih& contrary to the rapacious, impious Greek* 
who have changed their faith ttirr-« ■ and arc in¬ 

hospitable and greedy- This no doubt reHeats the Feelings 
of the Bulgarians, who were III constant warfare with the 
Hyzaritine emperors,, The author nf the translation and 
adaptation from the Greek probably belonged to the sect 
of the Bogomils, whose chief literary activity centred In 
the translation and dissemination of the old apocryphal 
litenitmv, This predilection for the 41 Iberians” h found 
also in other apocryphal and popular writings which were 
translated from the Greek ]iy the same agencies, tin 
members of that famous sect. and then adapted to their 
own jHjiudinr teaching. This may sJso He the reason wliv 
some of Hie eschatological details found m all the other 
version* r and which therefore formed part of the old 
original, tire missing in the Slavonic test> and why tlie 
Archangel Gabriel, who was the special favourite of the 
Bogomils, is intnjdtiCiHl a- the restorer of peace at the end 
of days 1 cannot here follow up in greater detail the 
examination aiid comparison of these testa* Until a Greek 
test of tins apocryphal tale conics to light the Slavo- 
R mrnmmn y-ehhhhi forms the connecting link between 
East and West 

The His-rriiiv of the Sjjsvl and the Dream of the 

IIl/NDHED SEXATORS OF EOME* 

Tn* ndnfnl /nan tht' Old Slaran ir and fn*m th* 
Rumanian. 

King David was ;| man of overpowering strength, and 
it oozed out of him, The servant one day wiped the phial 
with same grass, and threw it out ami a goose came and ate 
it, No sooner had h eaten it than it laid an egg, and ihi- 
egg burst, and out of the egg came a girl. They told it in 
secret to David who when he heard of it understood what 
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hind happened, and gave orders to hide the child; and they 
ldd her away Ln the land Gofrikin (Hum. Ugorekub (anil 
she grow up and studied), and nhe wiih wiser and more 
Ixiuutiful than the whole world, and through her wisdom 
ishe obtained the rule over the whole land of Ugursku), 
aud flhe became the ruler vi Rome (Eitjiil), and she 
considered (oi\ pondered over) tin: word of the prophet*, 
for God had said unto David: " Of thy seed will I place 
upon thy throne; !l and she considered also what the 
other prophecies foretold. And her name wjl-h Maria. 
Hat for her wisdom they gave her the name firvihu And 
she hoped that from her Christ would bo l.xiru T and she 
kept her virginity for fifty years, until one hundred uf 
the great boyars* saw a d roam jintl then -Sivila understood 
that it would not come to pass as she hurl hoped. 

And the boyars came together and said : '* Let us go to 
the Queen and tell her the dream which we have seen."' 
And they came tn her and said : M May it ph cise ymir 
Majesty* Wit the one hundred boyars have had one and 
the same dreaui/ And Siviln said i l! Tell me the dream 
and 1 will endeavour to explain it.’' And the barons said : 
- We have seen nine sums rising/ 1 Si vita replied ; "Tell 
me how these mm looked/ 1 And they said: "The first 
sun rose clear and gentle, and it was si pleasure for us to 
look at it. The second sun, its light was three times 
darkened and hidden. The third was black, with, dark 
ray a found about it. The fourth sun was like flaming 
dark smoke. The fifth snu waa (white) and burning hut; 
it was difficult for ns to look at It. The sixth eun wan 
white as snow. The seventh hiiti had 11 blood-red glow, 
and in the midst thereof there were hands. The eighth 
sun had soft and (dear ray a* The ninth wan the moat 
terrible and nwv-inspiriug, anti hotter than all/ 1 

The Sivila replied: 11 The nine suns signify nine 
generations (or, periodsh Tin 1 first sun i* the generation 
of the Bulgarians, who are good and hospitable and true 
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believers and worship in the Christian faith. The second 
8nn signifies the nation of the Greeks, for they have three 
times changed their faith and mix with other nations ; 
they ure fond of money, publicans (or, taking bribes), 
and they belray the kingdom of God The third sun 
signifies the Franks; they will conquer nil the nations, 
and from among them will be bom a man from two 
nations (two origins or families ?)* whose name will be 
Conatuntm and he will conquer many naLinns, and he 
will wage great wars on the earth, and signs will be 
shown to him in the heavens; and he will lift up the 
i 1 reeks, and lie will raise an empire among the Greeks* 
and lie will build among them a town* and he will call it 
New Jerusalem, a fortress for the Greeks and a resting- 
place fur the Sal ills. And to hi* mother the crosses of 
Christ will lie revealed, and they will perform many 
miracles in the world* The fourth sun signifies the 
ArkndiftnSp who will conquer the Franks and will lake 
Rome, And Romo will again be rebuilt (or, sacked f) t 
and that mini will hi drowned (die) in the water. r lbe 
fifth suu rigmfies the Saracens, who will destroy 
-Jerusalem and take Syria. The sixth sun signifies the 
SvriuTLK, who held Jerusalem unci lost l heir throne, and 
their country will be devastated for three hundred years. 
The seventh sun signifies the Jews, A woman will arise 
in their midst and give birth to a child from heaven, and 
his name will be called Jesus.aud the girl that will give 
birth to him will remain a pure virgin, Hu throne is the 
heaven, and the earth his footstool. I lie name of the 
woman is Maria. And all the princes and judges will 
gather together and will hand him over to be crucified, 
and he will bo buried, mid on the third day he will rise 
and ascend to heaven. And he will send twelve men who 
will spread our faith, ami that faith will grow strong, and 
that faith will have dominion from the rising of the sun 
to its setting-" 
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The Jewish prithE h and the princes exclaimed then: 

" Ee silent, O out Queen, for we wish to ask thee one 
thing more, 1 h it possible that God should descend from 
heaven and beget u son from, a woman and destroy our 
faith ? pf And the Sivila answered : Al Q my foolish 
people 3 do not wonder at great and marvel Ions things. 
Consider well in your minds on what do the heavens hang 
and on what is the earth established that it does not 
move ? Our law i* not a good one, and I up till now 
liad hoped that the Christ would he horn of me, and 
I have kept my virginity for fifty years, hut now I know 
that he will not he Ijoru of me. 

* The eighth sun signifies the Iberians, a righteous and 
hospitable people {loving the stranger); they keep th« 
Church and fear God, and (observe His holy Word), 
There is no guile among them, and if is of them that 
God says: 1 Blessed are the meek ones, (for they will 
obtain salvation)/ The ninth sun signifies the Tartar*, 
who shed blood upon the earth, and no one can withstand 
them ; they will eat up the whole earth, and they will 
destroy from among men the name of the archangels 
(and for a time they will be so strong that no nation will 
be able to stand up against them, but in the cud they 
will be destroyed from among men by the name oE the 
archangel Gabriel). Our God lx? praised for ever and 
ever/ 3 

THE RUMANIAN TEXT 

CDVANTU DE FRE INTELEIHA SAVILA 
David I* prorocul lui dumnezAu av6 pohfca mare eat eaiea 
vrttntea lui udecA pkdul lui ei pun6 un vos ri piea in 
vast Iarft intro ri un inasi* nl lui Sterse plodul l-u niste 
buruiane, li le anmen afar a. Si csi o g&nseA si miLncA 
burueaneh\ Si cum le uuuirit indntit oo un ou F si crepA 
uul ai din flu e£i o pmnrit parte nmer^scA, li mtru awctnish 
spusera lui D&vidu (Cum) a auzAtf. cle ueasta David i 
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hint; invitee precuni S6 ffteu. Acieaii zise tie antunsem 
futii aceea Int.ru p&mlntnl Ugorscului. Si ea. crescu si 
ixLV&td carte si Fu intellptA mai vrfltoa docflU toti 
oamenii cb petrecea in toeU lumco, Si cu mt^pciune 
el drtbAndi tarn Ugorscului tcati, ai inpnrAti in EAmb. 
sj socoti'H zisele prorflcilor, emu irise duumezAu Ini Davidj : 
“ Din sftmantn ta vol pun® spre seaunnl tan,” si a altor 
pmroci zisele le socotou. Numele ei era Moriea, si pcntru 
intek-pciune el ii zlserA Sivila. Si tmgp niidejcle cA dintru 
tlilnsa He va naste UristuB, si Feri i'ecorica sa la SO de aui, 
pimA ndndi- vibiurA o sutA de boeari man toti no visa 
Atone*.'* Intelfae Savil* cA mi caste aceon n® nAdAjdueaste. 

tii sA adunarA tori boeurii si ssissrfi: " IMnmli la 
inp&r&i&a sfi spnnMn visul ce mu vazuta Si veniift catrA 
inaA fii zisciA; 11 Sil erti iupaiAtico ta, iatit cum avurAm 
noi o ruIA de boesvi id tAi mi vis. feiviln zise ; ' Spunvti 
visul Si eu il vui dizlcgtk.' Domnii ziserti: “ VAmt-ani 
nunc aori rAaArindi.” Itirfi Sivila zise: “ Spurati-mi emu 
era tied Hoii,” i£i ziscrA ; “Soarelfi dint&iti curat si lin 
r&sjiriea si uoi foarte fill drag il a&nptaia si-1 sneoteatm), 
% Al doilc Hoar® de trei ori intuneeA si ro aseunse Imniaa. 
3, Al treiiG scare eu zAri n%re pregiur dftoaul. 4, AI 
[witrule soon; cu o pan'i de film udgrA. S. AI cine Lie soare 

all,,i, si Gcrbintc era noan a-l aocoti* t>- AI sasele soaro 

] uni in A five ca zApadm 7. Al saptcle soar* cu Mire rosie 

si hi uiijloel hi An i ave. 8. Al optule soar® zArili' lui era 

lino si curate. 3. Al uoAlo soaro do toti cm mai 
gro&znic f. spAimatii ora ii Herbinte. 

Sivila else: ” No*o sori rtlnti noao rodun. Cel soare 
dintAi este rodul BAIgnrilor, bum si iubitori la ouispeti Ai 
eredliicoii, ii eea dr^ptfi credintA creitiaescA lui DxmmeX&U 
ilu incHnata Al doile soars siatfc Grech. ca ci de trei 
ori credintu sa uu lepthlat^i si cn toato limbile s& 
iimuHteea, In bit ori tie argintl S lu^tori do adSmaufi 
inpAiAtie Ini DnnmezAn diktcm. Al trdle soai't* skinti, 
FrAndi, cl- d vnr eAlca toatelmMe.eSi-vadintra dlusii om 
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de 2 rodtid, si numelc Ini vn H Oms tail tm, 41 ueeln in mica 
rontu liiuljile Si vo. face lAzlxme mad pre jjaiin mt iti> Si i sj“i 
yqt jLiivta lui .seinne pro ceri M va r&dica Gredi, si 'i'll face 
mp&r&tie intru Grom. ai va zldl intru diknlii veinte si 
mI va chiema [ora^ilininl non, ogrnda Greed or si mpaosal 
m van til or, Si mam-m i ft£l vor nrfita emcdle lui Hd^tott 
L'i. j iule vur face tenure mu I te pro pdrn&ntK AI pntrule 
bwm nccpbca s&nth Arcade! ee vur hind Francs! >i vor 
cftlca Rimnl si iara va ii Kimul, si are I a om intrapa va 
iLiiiri. Ai ciucile mm % Aneetca math SAiAoinestii i -nenii f), 
cl" vor ptLstii luiUsflliimil si vor cAicsi Sidem Ai Sesele 
^rmiLi-e, iteeMea Hfiiitih Sideami, ee tinum [eniMiliinnh hi 
pierdum Henunul mu si pamfintul I nr va ft pLLslii trei sute 
de mii. AI Seiptokj soarv occstoft t&hlb JidovLi, EM-in 
u inueare dintru dnnSii Si va unite Hu din cijri Si-i vor 
ziee urnnele lui Isus r hi fata tea ce vn naSte va ti tot 
feco&tA ctmrtA; scaxmul lui isate ceduh iuril pAmAntul 
safet-e ftptEirimtL picwrelor lui, Nunnde i'uSoarel vn ti 
Himea, adium-afl-vor loti dumnii si toti giudccAtorii p 
si-1 vor da xpra rAstlgmre, ingropa-l -vor pro 11 Annul Si 
ji treea zi va in vie si sit va mi In eeri ; si va trimitc 
12 Imrlwiti Si nceca legon noiihlm vor ritaApi, Si a Iclr lege 
vor IntAri, Si oceeu lege vn inpnrnti de la rtWiritnl son re Ini 
pftnii la apm 11 

Atuncea ziserfi popii jlduvesti si toti hucant " Xrd T 
tnci inpudisiea ta ± ca iuru nmi to vain int.nriba. Ponte 
aceea a ti, bA pogoam dumnez&ra din ceri si *Ji su uascA 
iliu feccarA Si sA sjjitrgn legi noast-rn " ” Atnncea iSnvila 
a xis : il C> nebtm rodtll mien cel inn re si mmunati- l mi 
vn minim i de acasta, ei socotiti en i n tele pci une voastm P 
d Jtocntlti pre ce mia. nerinl nninutu ii pfmiantul lutaritK Si 
necliit] iv; iiim legea vaastrA tin ispre bine std r dv si en 
pAnA unim m ain tiAdAjduiU eii dintm mine va nusLe 

ii niie-nm ferit fecoriea men in 50 dn ani, iarn 
nc luu cunoset cA nn-a eu aecW. 11 

AI optule aoare, aeesten santi, Iverii dcrepti si lntntori 
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in irfupi j ti T besereeii pbaWrti r ik dmnncmu m tem Si 
cuvintek sviiitid sale eau.fi, si petrec fftm de rAtitate, 
i uikuni Tit Livestom It idee durmiefriu ; ■ fcVriee la wzi 
i!t si 1 pltkra ikvuei vur do kind i bpiisseniesL 1 ' A1 noftle snare, 
aceea saiiti* Tutor ii eo varsu sAti^c prc pAnmntii si nhiien 
inuiuti'ti lor mi vor sta. tiLuuco-vor toate turale he puna 
In o vr^iiiL- alula paten.; vor ove cath iiinainte lor din 
limbi nimen iiii stt vu pate prrjtivi , lam eiindi. vu t3 piv 
unml cti nKiu.de ]m arbon^d Gavriil iar dun) oameni 
vi kr jj an. —Slav A jiftriatelui si tiii.it ui m did mini svAnt.ii, 
nuimi Ai puniru, m iiitm veeii tie veeii undn. ' 




THE BRAHMINS OF MALABAR 1 

Rv K. RAMAVAKMA RATA. B.A., M.RA.S. 

rlHLE lofty chain of the Western Ghnts bears much the 
same iidntiutL to the luiul of Tihurgma. - "bsetia, 
a Sanskrit linin ' of the Coastal country of Kerala or 
Malabar, as the gigantic Hiimdayan range hears to the 
lanrl n f Bharata-varsa, or the Indian continent as u whole. 
'This huge and impervious mountain-barrier, shutting ott 
the low-lying seaboard region from the high table-land 
,jf t[ 1E ; Deccan behind, has made it a separate world in 
every respect, Tim face of Nature, with its luxuriant 
growth of palms nurtured by the abundant, tropical 
monsoons, differs from that of any other part of the 
Indian Peninsula, The language, Malayalam, though 
a branch of Dravidian speech, is eoulined to this region. 


1 Xote by PmfeBor Mflcdoaell; "This arilule is a result of my 
Indian tour, in the course of which I in IleccmU-r, tW. e 

,he Rcaitlerwy an the island of Bolghetty, new Ermculmn. Cochin 
Slate, The writer, With whom 1 hrtd prcrtwwlj 1,1 wirv- 

HpondcnW, hud two Itttg interviews with me there. lie i- s r*tM“ 
of >|ail ran University and Liio author of a nwill eollertnm °f “a*?® 
on some hilfhlv problematic question* of mythology, Ptymo r Igy. 

HVW, entitled LWpcmifiVf Stadia iMadrw, 1008, pp. i ‘> at taliich he 
h.LH presented a copy to th. Royal Asiatic Society I fc«»rl him 
ng# fnr advice a* to haw tc set about «Bm> line of research wb.oh 
his knowledge qualified him to pursue. I to hm, m> 

Of t|„. Brahmin* af MakW. about whem little i* k™ 1" 
and with whose life jvnd literature he bimaelf » perwnel y 'W'-Mar 
Bouiea to work ou thin task he completed t r,.-t year .when he «eat 
mfl h Ik manuscript. Th& l have revised and prepared for pnhhvation 
1H Uv form Of the present article, adding a few Ctotn't** of my 

= la allusion to the legend that this country was mtttal " ™=“ 
f TO m r 1 ic sea by Rhitg*vs Rama for the ° *™f ^"n T 

wvmx the Brahmins whom he is add to kwe h™ught «d sctlksj W. 
in risty-foor village*, ia order to espiate the s.n of having «Ururinntod 
the Ji^ktriyn dytmsti^ fhrice euven tam«t 
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The pre-Aryan population. isolated tor ninny centuries 
retained their ancient iustitutionN and customs, such as 
polyandry and matriarchy, some of which have survived 
tin modi tied down tn the present day. I lib. this region 
Aryan Brahmin colonists migrated* settling down in it 
jiorhapH centuries ago. They, Lou, h uttered the fate 

uf isoktifjii, which bn-auii so eompB-tf that they r.i-nl-nti-d 
themselves with local jmlwtitutes for t ho holy UcmgrB 
anil Gaya, the .(mured city of the north—with the liver 
Xil=i. otherwise called the Bharatnor Fonnani, and the hilly 
hamlet of Tirnnelll, Cut oft'thus from their luvthn-n in 
other parts of India, they formed themselves into a distinct 
caste—a cask- formed by migration, as Sir H. ISlev 
w<)uId i’vpt-r-ss st—-eliiefly ki 10wii as Nandnitirite Tl10 
tirst part of this word is mrmfm, 4 laitli" * i " knowledge 
"being tlie l ha vidian equivalent in sensu of the SuiiskriL 
"sacred knowledge.” This name, us well as the 
corresponding Sunskri 1 Bm 1 1 1 mind. ls rxteiif Ied in Mai a I>r it 
to include Brahmins of an inferior order who are not 
entitled to study the Veda*, though enjoying Certain 
f|nasi-Brahiuiuifid privileges. The latter are excluded 
from the scope of this pjiper T which will contine itself to 
describing the Vedic section of the Brahmin comnmnity 
of Mnhbnr. 

In order to understand fully the internal structure of 
this cable. It Im necessary Lo he fain i I hi !■ with the order 
of piveedence mourned among these Vedic Numbutaris 
amt the privileges on which that precedence is billed, 
The section called Aghtiviindicri Thaiupurakkal (which 
is the coinl lined fatuity name at id title of the member* 
of a single Nam but ir I Jnmsej occupies the highest turn 
of the social ladder. Even the (native) rulers of the 
laud pay homage to the membT-H of this Ilou.- by inviting 
them hi their courts m well as by visiting them to show 
their respect in person. Next m order conic the 
remaining noble (atlhtfn) houses. These Brahmin chiefs 
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,'iro HJLiil Ln havt* bi-.-EL at the head of tko thoocracy of 
ancient Malabar. They are now mostly the rich land¬ 
lords, having armed retainer* to attend on them mid 
aconniig to serve ns prlesta. It is doubtless for this 
rmBtm that sacrifices have Ix-com# obsolete among tla-m. 
The Brahmins nf the third gnidu are culled A^yaa* They 
are not all ot equal status, but are arranged in the 
fallowing gradation :■— 

A ( { 1) The Eluitutvrtti Brahmins, or those who are 
supposed to he proficient in the Sastms of 
( Inummir, sacritieial lure and 

Vedanta ; 

(2) Tlie Agnihotra Brahmins, or those who have the 

right to perform sacrifices. 

B (l) Brahmins who are eligible for service us AVdic 
leaelitrs; 

{2\ Brahmins who are eligible for admission into the 
Order of Sannyaaia or ascetics, 

{}. (I) Brahmins entitled to services as Pnjftrifl or tuimV 
trauts (liiit not as Tantm or temple priests ): 

(2) Drill mi ins entitled to the Uiuv right of Vedk 
study, 1 

All the titles and privileges I have mentioned are 
supposed t<* lie hereditary, liistnaces are, however, not 
wanting of interchange of status between Asyaa anil 
.\dhyas, that is to say. of members of the former rliuw 
becoming oieuibem of the latter, and vies versa. 

[a order to describe and illustrate the village organisation 
of the Brahmins of Malabar, I propose to three 

well-known and typical villages (yniwww): d ) Chovvaxam, 
i '2 ) Pennuitiutni, and (3) Irinjalukudai. In each of these 

i Jtc^nling- to WHitliLV view |H» t«u fiolsUvidloiM n< tie Cdw am: 
,1) tliuse .-illilltd totbi) fall rfgfct of Veitie study ; (2) tho»ft entitle.I to 
the (Hsrfarmiioce °r lemplc SCTtIm n, Pajlria #n«l to the Imre right of 
Vtictiu -tt-udr. 
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are found Numbutiii householders, who are not only entitled 
to perform, but have actually performed or still perform, 
the Vedic sacrifices (ag. Agnihtitra, L?t 0 A<jni$&ma t and 
A firiitrrt). Each contains two Families of hereditary 
Vaidikas or sacrificial priests (or altogether six Yaidiku 
families) who an: at the same time the highest authorities 
on all religious, social ( or caste rules entitled also to 
prescribe the expiatory procedure for the- violation of such 
rules. Each of these villages, further possesses an endowed 
institution called the Sabhdmaih (assembly college ), which 
is hu id to have been originally in tended For training the 
Brahmin youths of the village in sacrificial lore and prie&t- 
cruft, hut the net Income of which m now divided among 
its managing trustees, the Karniin (those who have actually 
performed any of the sacrifice a other than the daily 
Aifnihotra). The Kami In have mi additional source of 
regular income in the funds &et apart for annual distribution 
among them, and called Jfurm i-tfal nam = Kami i-etluinum 
{" saeriHecrK' share 1 ). Hence they are naixastieaiJy, but 
perhaps truly, described as 4 performing sacrifices for 
livelihood only ir , Bhatfn-vrttt^ or the status of the 
Bhaitus. is the hereditary privilege of many a Niimbutiri 
of these villages, qualifying him for paUa^thtlnam, the 
vernacular form of bkafja-&tlulnam (" scholars' share 11 ), 
sir a Hliare of the sum divided annually among a certain 
number of the Bhatlas of cadi village, but originally 
meant only for those who had studied and acquired 
proficiency in either Mimmp&A (according to the Bhatia 
or the Pr&bliftkara system), l^dnnt*j r or Vydkumnf.t 
(grammar). These subjects could be studied in a class of 
endowed Sahhfimafhs different from those in which 
sacrificial priests were trained. There is still in existence 
a math of the former kind, which has a few pupils on 
its toll and possesses a library of old Grant ha MSS. 
including, us I am told by the present head (if the insti¬ 
tution, several volumes that originally belonged to the 
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learned Puyyur Bhattntiris of old, aud, after thru- death, 
found their way into this mafi 

What Ik common to all clhouseholds of a village is its 
IMitroo deity. The villagers aiv regarded a* once having had 
a voice in the management of his temple and tin? property 
belonging to it. On the other hand, the thnmctyristk features 
of a typical village comm^jtitty, such a^ equality of holdings, 
their customary management and periodical redistribution, 
cominima I lands, hereditary village officers, and so forth, 
tire ail absent, having perhaps been swept away by lapse 
i .f lime, The houses are not clustered together nor built 
in bows with streets between them, an in the adjoining 
Tamil country n hut are scattered far and wide, many of 
them being situated miles away from the central village 
temple. They are built in gardens fenced on all sidea. 
Their plan is rectangular, the four blocks winch enclose 
rlo rectangular central courtyard i-cing HUppo^l to cou- 
stiiut' j four timements separated from one another by .some 
conventional contrivance of native architecture* m$h rh 
ei I ieii tii. a iijirrow passage ^r corridor, fo ns tn prevent 
pollution from one to another by contact, The traditional 
explanation of this plan is that a Brahmin can by this 
device provide separate lodgings for his four wives taken 
from each of the fmir ksmtes. But tradition fails to 
supply HjicciliL? instances of such u practice. The village 
of Pannenr T which was once a rival to Chov varan* and 
held in high esteem as a Centre of culture, is now under 
the ban of perpetual degradation fora veiyjucrilegions act 
which the villagers are accused of having comnutted in the 
distant post —the burning of the idol of their patron deity 
(the mrttha-mtirti or Boar incarnation of Visnii) and the 
spoliation of hLs temple. Similar interesting traditions 
account for the peculiarities of other villages, but they are 
too numerous to be included in this short paper. 

i hily the first three Vedas (tr^vidi/ti i. the Rig-, Tajiks-, 
an d Santa-, arc current among the NamhutirR The first 
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two have a larger following than the bust, The Samuvcdu 
is, indeed, confined to it dos&en or two JitiusehoidB only, till 
m| which belong to the school of the Jainfiniyaa The 
KnnMtaki and tlie AsvrLtiLyftnn KperiortH of the XiuiihUtirh 
have one and the same Bajphita text of the BigVoda, but 
sc] in rate Bmlinmnas and Sutras. Fur the advanced study 
of the Rigveda there exist two rival college, or maths, the 
tine at Triehur and the uth'T at TirumiviLye, each ummagixl 
hy its hereditary Vadliynn or managing teacher These 
ancient endowed institutions arc respectively patronized 
by the Baja of Cuchm and the Znmoriu uf Calicut, the 
heads of the two rival kingdoms of ancient Malabar. 
Almost every year pupils from them! rival colleges iried at 
the Temple of KadavoLlore end whole-heartedly compete 
for the verdict of proficiency. The syllabus consists of 
the test of the Bigvedn. in the four forms of the Patht- 
jmpia h Knimu-pfrJh't, J a fa -j*atha r and Matlm-pathi^ The 
last, which is the most complicated and difficult mode of 
recitation, in based un the second (krfim**-) method- It 
may be dfeajrilicd thus: if one nuh\ or ball-verse consists 
of four words a, h< c, rf, these must be grouped in tie- 
following i irth-r ■ uA, ba T tth, h*: r rth be, rd t rjrfto, and 
\tb i he, cd r and r/. The syinlndic repri^eutatioii and teaching 
of the J J u<hp(~tthff and the more elaborate methods of 
recitation based on it seetu to be poculiar to, if not 
a special invent!no ot r the Xambfttiris of MnlnW. All 
the Yiytvm that are analysed in the Path text, and these 
only, are mechanically reproduced with exactness, bemg 
conimnnicatsd and taught by means of n series of finger 
and palm signa or symbols resembling those of the deaf 
and dumb alphabet. This course also h taught in the 
two Ycdlc colleges I have mentioned. 

The test of Lite Yajurveda current among the Xzitu- 
hutiris is that >>f the Taittidya sdnxjl of the so-called 
,+ Black w recension of this Veda, Its Apiwtnmba m\h 
division is said Lu have existed in Muluhtr rill not \fn r 
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long ll-■ Hut is nmv extinct, Almn^t nil the YujnrvuJIr 
Xaiubutiri families belong tu 11 1 +." RBiidlmyanrii aelnjob Lhe 
remaining lew representing the Builhiduku 1 acetioiL The 
latter T am bidiiied tu regard j\m l ]il- Mlowwa of the 
VfidliunA Sn r i-i mentioned hy dnlmdeva in rl j« ■ iiit.i-n- 
-1 1 l>-■ i i- “ii to his cornmentary on tile Knlpa Sutra of Satyft- 
nftilha Hirnny«k(ifiin. s The only difference now existing 
between thcae two schools—the Buudln\ya±ms and the 
Radhuhikas is to he found in their Vedie ritual and 
ceremonies not in their Visdie texts, hath the Samhiifi 
imd the BraJnijanu being the same fur hath. 

The [teriod nf ibviAjNe-ctJrj/ii- or pupilage, from i in 
seventh to the fifteenth year inclusive, of every Namhutiri 
youth is wholly devoted to the learning of his Vcd.i by 
heart, though some dbcunt-imm the study afterwards and 
f veil forget what they have already committed to memory. 
i Atusidenibly more than half the Naniljiitim. indeed nearly 
75 per rent., can recite the Sulphite texts of their respective 
Vedas. 3 Much smaller is tin? number of those well-verged 
In the PitdajM'tJf*!- and the more elahortto method* of 
recitation* One or two rimy even be found who can recite 
more than one Veda. Those who hnvu roiuinitted the 
IhfdiifNLiiiis to uitnnoiy sire limited in ntiud.K \. The V'die 
texts are not only learned hy heart, hut are fli&o printicatly 
applied. I -I ah in everyday religiilH* uWi-vances I hucJi as tin 
Svadhydyu or the k and in the great Vedie 

feaLivjtlH held In the temples. hucIi as the Vamm. 1'nWndha. 
i >t h iibe>t1 q, Pitnehasandhai. and ot 1 u?r*. 1 he Nandni ti ris 
intonation (not accentuation > in chanting the \ 'die hymn* 
is [K^uliar. differing much to the ear from that of the 

i Ou Badhatu *» the tomtit a family «* Wm to the Mbfith 
mithu 'it'th tmtuui. Fhiftuapkitat [i Wuirn,. Waln t U'i. wud 

Busti^iL's r,-/ iv. ;i -- j -.1 tL Smufcrif -US&nt Tiitytirt T I'l^- 14 ■ ■ I i- A M. | 

- See Webers Mitfvr# Syiu/Jitr** y&otfml edition, UumLuu. 

im2, p, ion M ^ _ , . _ L! 

1 Tbt of Cochin jafonnOfl me t-hut at ItWjl .ViLMJ EmhluliiS 3 n liLt 

StaEe on ei recite tliti whalt of ft Angle [A. A. M-J 
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Bra km ins in other ptrts uf India. Their customs and 
observances also diverge in many respects Irons those 
prevailing etaowhexv. Same of the more important of 
these peculiarities I will here indicate. 

L The tuft of hair is worn on Lhe top or crown of 
the head. 

2. Not more than one tiered thread Ls ever worn ut the 
same time* 

*1 The dress of hu-tli sexes must Vie made of white rot ton 
doth. 

4. The eldest son alone is allowed to marry. Tlie 
object of this restrict ion seems tu have been to prevent 
the family 1 sung divided into branches. The inevitable 
result was polygamy, subject to the restriction that 
ji Brahmin cannot marry another womau while be has 
three wives alive or during the lifetime of his sacrificial 
partner (jjtifitt). His brothers, however, may many if 
there is a sufficiently cogent reason, such as lack of issue 
on the part of the eldest brother, or exchange of girls 
in marriage to avoid the niMicssity of cash payment to 
a bridegroom ms a dowry. Otherwise they are " to live 
a life of strict celibacy fl as titui takas (those why have 
completed the period of .studentship); hut they generally 
lead a licentious lifts hy freely contracting what are called 
fugitive alliances with the women of the Mar umak ha¬ 
th ny am or matriarchal families. 

5. Tile marriage of girls* after attaining puberty, and 
even at a more advanced age, Is not only permitted but 
is common. Infant marriage hi unknown. 

0, The marriage is coiuntmmated very noon after the 
wedding ceremony, generally un the fourth day. This is 
flJso the custom in the rare cases in which girls are married 
before they attain the age of puberty, 

*. A form of marriage known jlh Sa Tva-tfua-tldjn t m 
i * gift of one's entire posscasiona 5 *), not recognized m the 


MitdkfiO.tv. famt baaed on Vasisthsut formula, JL I give unto 
time tins virgin (who has no brother), deck'd wit la 
omaisaynts, and tln fc sou who shall be burn a£ her h!l:iS 1 be 
my son," is still in force among the XaiobQtiris; imd the 
adoption • >f ii son in the elsewhere obsolete Drvyamtt- 
Hjf&i/iiiHi form, that is, us the aon of two (the natural 
and the adoptive) fathers, is the one current in Malabar. 

Tile Nmnb&tiri women's life is regulated according 
to the strict GoHliii system of female seclusion. Their 
noses are never bored, and their ornaments aw far from 
showy, attractive,. or fashionable The punishment for 
tinebiisLity is excommunication, following upon the coel- 
fi-s,sinn of the guilty woman an-3 of her male partner in 
the sexual crime, after a el elaborate investigation, which 
includes what is known os dS^ri-rinim or “examination of 
^ her Nay ar) maidservant \ 

Sb The corpse of the dead man \& burned in his own 
com pom id, not being conveyed to a common cremator iunu 

10 , firadMnt*. or death anniversaries, are performed on 
the star-day (wdciflufot t) p on which the person died, and not 
on the lunar day (titkiX of his death, unless both coincide 
Then? are, however, a few exceptions to tills rule. 

Besides the customs 1 have mentioned there are uitiriy 
special rules regulating the ablutions, observances, and 
i-•nrei'i 11 mi^s i*f daily life, which are. generally shaking, 
performed with care and punctiliousness, and seldom 
neglected or wilfully violated. 

From what I have said It would appear that, as hir its 
the religious aide or life La concerned, ancient tradition is 
by no means neglected among the Brahmins of Malabar : 
for Todies study, inasmuch as it consists of learning the 
Vedas by heart, may Ira said to tlourisLi among them, and 
Bmh mi ideal rites arc still carefully observed. On th^ 
nther hand, general Bmliminical learning and culture are 
in a state of decline. For the SaB&mafi* have become 
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lifeless institutions.. finely resorted to T and hardly utilized 
as they were intended to Ik-, while tlin religious endow¬ 
ments no longer t'ulHl their original vducati' -mil purpust-, 

I can now proceed to describe brietly what the Xiunlmtiri 
Brahmins have preserved of their ancient literatim- and 
science down to Llie present day. 

BhsjgftVH Ellina, the Brahmin warrior, the mythical 
creator of MnJahar is also regarded us its first lawgiver, 
ami the author of a hjuaiial i:ud..- for Makh&r r known ns 
the Bkargfxwi Smrti. It exists now - Ally in name, for no 
copy of it 1ms over been found in any library- yet searched. 
It 3k, however, cited as the child authority followed by 
Sankara in his abridged code, tin- L*iijhn-rlJut nir*t 'ftitil'rt- 
sUcrt, <if which ill- 1 first part, in twelve chapters 1ms E;^n 
published in Malay alam characters, and in which an- 
noted the peculiar customs and observances current in 
Malabar. The Safi kora to whom this work m attributed 
Ims, however, by no imams ln-en proved v* In identical 
with Sri 8an tea. siicajya, 1 the versatile and encyclopaedic 
genius (if jnnuinit Mal/ilmr. 

There are six ancient native authorities who are 
consulted in regard to ancriticial nnd domestic 

f tjrlufa) cereinouleH nnd allied subjects. Titekktrd Yngia- 
tiri and Erkam Bmhmnu are specially connected with 
1la- f\:iudtaki school, Pimingode mid Mazhaiiigalniit 
follow the system of Mvalfiyona, the latter also that uf 
Baud hiky ana. Piithumiinn Chomatiri belutjgs to the 
school AfivnlnymuL. and Koviid to that of Badhulaka. 

As regards the study of the speculative nnd philo¬ 
sophies] portion of V'ejic literature contained in the 
l:pu n3 sh ads r the peo [il e ■ j f M aE ji 1 w i r with pa rdr.nabl e 
pride, claim its great exponent, Sankaracsrya, as ti native 
of their country. He is regarded as a divine teacher, 

! In fuel, be u muni finfiisility Sankara Bhiuin, rqh af Xftn'iyiuu 1 
!i llh i i■ m‘ of Lhti Snrrn-dhnrMa-prrthTjai il u-.irk oi nblils Lhmre j, , k MH.'iia 
!b-.‘ Inriia Offke Ubliwy, [A. A. M .J 
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j‘ii,i|»li*-t Liu incarnation ■ ■[ Siva, u^ 11 whose mission 
it was to stamp uut heresy, reform religinu, and regenerate 
society* The revival of asceticism, and the consequent 
establishment of the order of Sannynris, or religious 
meudicanta, and their endowed iita/h* at Triebur and 
elsewhere in Malabar, are standing witness™ of his 
propaganda of religious reform* 

Sjn-i-iid attention wan paid in former days to the study 
i>f Astronomy (including Astrology) in Malabar, Ihv 
following an the most authoritative works on the subject 
piTMlnei-d In the country. (1) The BaSa*lhyd,y\ is an 
i dal Haute commentary on tin- first ten chapters of Vara ha 
Mil tiro's Honl-testra, by Thsdakkohithur Bhntrotiri; 
i2| tin: Aryabhnrii/a Bhis#ya is a commentary on Arya¬ 
bhata ; (3) the Tttntra-mnivjvaltfi is a treatise on com¬ 
putation; <■!■) the GnthtiM-viriMy'i is it work dealing 
with the* ■' determination of eclipses The lost three 
totalises (2-4), as well an another, the Sid^ha 7 i/u-dtiepu tm 
( 5 j, were all written by KeJnllore Nllakuiuliii Cl m mat in 
i Soniavaji. 1 one who has performed the Symu sacrifice >■ 
In addition to these are to l>e mentioned the Mantmu- 
ijniiitu (til on “ mental calculation ", by Puthuradmi 
Chftniatiri (SOmayftji), and the i j ! or 

“Lamp of Times' , by Mnzhauigajaui. There are, besides, 
many min or testlmoks on Mttlui rht (division of time), 
PmAia (astrological inquiry). (horaeoope), ami 

ftdiiitij, (calculation). 1 

Medicine and surgery have been from early times tin: 
hereditary profi-stiona of Vuiily* (medical) families 
who have not only practised bnt taugld. and thus 
popularized, the system of Ayur-mU or mediad science, 
introduced into .Unkl-ar from elsewhere. No indigenous 
.Sanskrit works of any Importance on this subject arc. 
however* known to uifl. 

V Cf. Mr- SlI i.m ll tflhi’a artide ™ .tiyaUar* ludiau AnW, 

July, 
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Tumplo lviv monies mid kindred topics connected with 
idolatry, including the principles and nib of temple 
construction, form the subject-mutter of what arc known 
its Ttnttntf/mntkag. Of tJuaw, the most important 
indigmiuQs work is the TimUtwmw'vaytt, by Chen "« 
Mnngalath Narayanan Nnmbiitiri. hiimeii n Tmitri. nr 
t mil pie-priest (nut one of the Pujart or cuimstnuit class). 
a« well as a Jlantm-v-ftdi or magician, who also seems to 
is? the author of a commentary on the Kriyd-w m 
(" Essence of Magic >. The Ohm -aunt iBca^u is said to form 
a supplement to the Taidni*iinturai/tt Another Hass 

of Gmiitha#, closely iidatad to that just described, ore the 
Mantnt-ffnnUJit,^ or treatises deal ini; with spells, their 
intrinsic value, their use. and so forth. The weil-knowu 
and often quoted standard work on this subject is the 
JVrtjfki&m-wmi ("Essence of the World"), by Sri-Sadkuiii- 
who is also the reputed author of a number of 
Stofrete or short prayer-books, such as the 8mtnii(ny<t- 
kiharT. the Bhnjn m/ri -pnt, f ah>-fit. dr<r, mid the ft.<k»Ld 
u Tty* ittfn tea m. 1 To this bud daw belongs theism yt . „ i y < . 
by Xariyaiia Bhattatiri of the Meppatlmr family. It iJ 
au abridgment of the BkSgam.t,,. Pnmmt, addressed j„ fa. 
form of prayers to the god XarAynna in the Giiruviyur 
Temple. It is especially Current among such castes ns are 
not entitled to read the original Pumya, Qua of it- 
commentators. Uesa manga lath Variyar, belongs to one 
of these castes. Kulastkimm Bhupa, mentioned us the 
author of the well-known MtLmu]u- ifi a.ld and 0 f WOD11 , 
other Shitra* in the (.'atalogue of the Palace Library at 
Trivandrum, seems to have been a native hymn-writer 
belonging Up a rfjYTij Itousi ~ 


-lurtvclit 111 bia Catu/wu* ftltahpiortfjn etruin*rid*dH mrrn? th\in ri 
" ■^Swted If. ^mikut^ryiL He tbtfiu gives 41 list uf m^Hv - 

rC^M] “ " i,Ul>lUT ' Wlw ,S to ,N,V<> *“ J ■* 1 

b ****** *>" K«U*i*Wv*™* Blmp, —.u- 
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Sanskrit grammar haa always been a favourite subject 
• if Andy sis Malabar, The KoodalloTe nr Narari Na,mhutin 
house, which possesses uue of the oldest and best niftmi- 
script libraries in JMalahar, luta Im^u a w«k<unB resort for 
all persons wishing to devote theuiHe] vi:^ to (.lii^ brunch ■ ■! 
Sanskrit learning. The following iniliymnuH works under 
this head may be noted here. The Pnsh ^a-mrva^am 
(1) and an incomplete commentary (2) on KeuyaluV 
N\tftnhii*.i*ifii pwdTptt are both by Xar&yags BhattatirL 
TJ h ■ Stn-t i -p nit t/a if a - ma la , I >y S an ka muArya, men tionce 3 
in the Catalogue uf the Pulmn- Library at Trivandrum 
kihmlis to hr known outside Malabar by only oth; entry 
in Oppert's £ia£w o/ Sanskrit Manuscript# in Private 
Librarkrt a/ Sendhern Itplin, 1 

Under the cuiiipn K heiLHive heading of general poetical 
and prose literature, including the C"iirt epics, lyrics, and 
dramas us well an the class oF writings known as Cawpiu* 
and Prahandfni.^ written partly in prose and partly in 
verx 1 , mention might be made of many tuwtcni Links, 
some of them by authors still living, but in this brief 
sketch f can only refer to old standard works. The 
Awnrifit-clidamaiii by ^akti-hhadra. the Sa>p Parana and 
the SKhkttdmallttiTutyijay «*<>f Kula4ekhrmt-varnift Ehupfi* 
sire the three drnmu 44 that arc even now acted according To 
loortl A uge-lini* In* the itiitivi- Xnjrt cosbe, the CJiakkyar s 
who are said to be the representatives in Malabar of the 
Puranie 8nhi#> or story-tellers, and in tins capacity entertain 
their audiences on festive occasion:* with Furanic tales 
humorously related, and in so doing instruct their heaters 
with moral sermons, for which the testa are goTir.ulh 
chosen from Pmbandhas and Campus. In the Catnlagur 

1 VnL L, p. 45ih Xo, nTHl. ^ cxiHrintf in the finite libm ni 
iVii ti rtsv 11 tit i id sirTrillitmtiur, in the Tin nt veil J r ]* ->\ \- : [A. A. AJj 

V'tIlu only slr.4iT,H with this l irUi^Ln AufHdiL-a C^af^ Orv/n^m 
i* thenu -tlAitet to to hv U^uramn KjivL [A. A, M-] 

- Idontiikrfl Ely imditum With |l»i Churm™ Fernmul or om- of tVbB 
FttUDkid rnlern of ancient jiiiU omth i ib'il KuriiLu- 
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of dst; Palace Library lit Trivandrum, Xariiyaiia Bbattatiri 
is imutiubt-rJ ils the author of several Pr\ilnnnllm«\ and 
tin' J/irim I'l’iin Citwipd was tminpiwed by u Zamurin of 
Malabar. 

The well-known old Kiivyas ore tlifi Si'l-krtfiiu-i-itiJm of 
Sukmnira uud the Yndhitf/t im-mijiip of Puthutli Vasndevu 
(pJintitiitri. who belonged to tb 1 village uf hVruiaanjuij. 
The X uht-*'ii , or " Parrot's Message ", is jl lyrical poem, 
simiEnr in inetixs diction, and .subject to Ku_| Tri astt’s .1/17/1 t ( t { t i ( n _ 
It was written by n pout of the Kuringampilli Xaiulmtiri 
family. LtikMiiidiLsa hh lie oils himself, and we- rutunienf-.d 
>m by u scholar of the Zatnorin's family. Tin authorship 
"f the Amarii-mtak'J' " Tin* Hundred Stanzas of Ai.mis," 
is, like that *jf so lunny other works, attributed to Sri 
Sankariwarya, who, before establishing bis claim to encydo- 
picdii’ knoivl"ilge, hud to prove his profr-iency in urotie 
science also. The Kfsiitt-n>:>hd-,n)i (in Malayakm Krtihlf- 
hiM) is a lyric drama of the Giiu rfnuirt'h type, which was 
composed by a pious Zamurin of old. It is oven now acted 
especially in the southern district of British Malabar, not 
by members of the professional caste, hut by men speemlly 
trained for the purpose. 

The foregoing sketch of the institutions and literature of 
the Brahmins of Malabar Is meagre, and largely W-d on 
traditional knowledge. Before an exhaustive and critical 
amount of them can he written, every manuscript library, 
and there are tun uy such in Malabar, must be carefully 
and patiently searched, and nil rare works believed to be 
of indigenous origin, together with the native traditional 
lore and the WOrmt chronograms (astronomical formula* 
recording the dates of great and memorable eventst. must V 
subjected to a thoroughly systematic and critical examina¬ 
tion. an undertaking for which T urn not snfliciently 
well equipped- This will indeed be a huge task, which 
nothing short of an organized enteipriso will succeed 
in Accomplishing. 
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]n i'ijH'diiBiou< I wish (inly to add tlmt almost all thy 
alnjvi -mentioni it departments <it looming are also well 
rejavsynttd bv standard textbooks. in the vernacular 
Mulayalam literatim- of the country. 1 would also point 
out ilh noteworthy the fact that the Malaya lam texts 
donline with the Veda* eereammea and kindred topics luive 
nci'iaiivd :i seini-Vedic sanctity, and are treated u* nicin 'I 
literature. 1 

1 Further information on the subject of the paps' will bo faaml in thu 
following | militate inns: (I) Mr. FnWilett'* rponOgru|Al on this Xaiubodrif., 
Mmlm* Museum Bulk-un. vnl. sit; \H\ the 014 liwtriot MjljuUiI -.j IlnLidi 
MnLibur mill the rectmLIy published DktrieL ShtEetfceer, Main liar jijicJ 
Anjiin^u; (Hi tbn TraYui^core St-Htn Mainml, ■( VO-i^-i IriVjU'i4.rnti|^ 
Mu it'i ; ~<-t) TV V*n**t* &/*&■!* uf Coc ft it*, r^-»r,wi-, u nd British Mfffowr, 
I DO I, more of^peemlly that of Cochin* chapier viii, on Carte, Tnbe, 
nr Rnco. 
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THE A HUN A VAIRYA, WITH ITS PAHLAVI AO 
SANSKRIT THAN STATION S 


(t'nnf ill-r- rt /fJW ji, (]< ) 

By PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MILLS 

IX. A single additional word upon the PaMtivi w 
SfiiiHkrit, and Persian Dmuientarieis in needed litre. 

It has been sometimes carelessly supposed that all the 
i«>iniii‘ i nfii rl- - upon the Avista are thorn which appear 
in tin- secondary -rtAge of the A vest n language with their 
Sanskrit and Pemitm translation, but of this Ahinmver 
sve hfue at Ya-uiii XIX an interesting iliacussinn nf 
w very representative character, and in tin-original A outfit 
language, though it is not impossibly, yet 1 think hardly 
probably, a re translation from an i-xtsntrt Ptthhi cf original. 
A translation of ita Jkrafu text into English will lx- 
found in the thirty-first volume of the Seem? fiwifaf «/ 
Jgw at the place designated by the page number. 
This t^xt itsi-lf is actually a commentary upon tin.- Avista 
*1A rt hut it has ml so—a* said above—in due course, 

its own separate and entile {*) PoJitavi Lriirislat ion-text 
in the 1 .hh1v of Lie.' PuAfuei. Yasna, which hits been edited 
by the present writer with all the MSS. pul Luted, anil 
in its decipher form, in the Zeitaelm/t iPr h> utncht » 
niiindUvheH O^U^hafU Band vi, a translation of it 
into English having followed in the JKAS. ; and it—this 
Puhl'tvi translation-text- has also its own SYimd'ed t. lluj-.- 
1 a U • m in the con rse of AY pi /-i itjf A V trails] at i on at the pi aec, 
with its PrrHi*iH translation, like those of the Gutfic Sections, 
w 3 sic 1 1 n ] ■ \ l ea r in my addition o f the G a thus, TJ ie t real me nt 
of their original, the in both this Arwto 

Coin mentnry u]x>n tl 10 J 1 * da -A h if m t a ■ id in its—th k 
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Aifaftht Coinmeatnry *&—translation into I\<kiitvi—^lwaY* 

. ^ r 
tit course, ii necessary distinction — is noniewlud urtliielnl 

and erratic when regarded as i 1entutively ,. Xu , :t and 

exhaustive exposition; but it hits, perhaps nil the more 

its torn interest, in spite of that very necessary defect, 

if not in etinaociufiiice of it-, ns being :L Him specimen .if 

the products of the later Susan inn scl.Is, mid. ■ lll;Xv 

Iseen above, it is mioxpflctedly important on account 

of Kiruit of its expressions, which have created much 

disenssiou in the matter of the history of the Christian* 

f'Ojr* Duct rim-. 1 tint this fowl, ur Cvmmtntury, upon 

the Aluuui Viiirtfu in the Avestri. language, etc., at 

\asna XIX need not detain as here, as I Imi'e just given 

above in this Journal, p. hi, the full mid iumiediate 

fWiftt'-i tnuislnti.. the At.aver at Yus mi XXVII 

tSp, i and also treated Yiisim XIX fully, ns said above, 

in ZllMG, ami JHAh. uni! we need now only tn reuifii'k 

that those more diffuse translations ill Ynsim XIV ate in 

general harmony with those of the actual and immediate 

Miio translation of the Aliunaver at Yasua XXVIJ :i h 

regards the main, question upon the moral idea which 

1 here bring chiefly into issue (see below upon tl.u 

interpretation), and some of its expressions I must cite 

further on. 

Having done what 1 could to provisionalJy exploit our 
leading materials,- we can now proceed in 0QJ . Huai 
attempted exhaustive exegesis of the i/titmi Text itself. 

X, Fund Textual, GritMinatieal. ami Sifntmtieaf 
CrlliidiHH in rinr tin Piihbit i. Fnnd'Ht, and Afevtn 
GWnmenUiriat), nt/ir fully exploited uftovt ami in uthrv 

i'tdii innf. 

Verbal ini .—A word as t.. the closeness id' the 

1 "Tht word wiiLpTi wua kjef->re- Eho ^ Yti_Rt IL i \i\ 

-BE-, xsii, Himu1 ZDMil t him fcteun emm^uslv | !i( ]J. 

the urijp^l motive at the Philofrinn and f/ tf ..,rr r wirli thin i,f 

St. Johru W 

for slemiiiiry. HUM. 


renderings Will not E-oiaif amiss ; till die words arc vriitfithh. 
clear and certain ftf! to their ruyt- irkas, .sava one, iws/d j>'wi 
jl> indicat'd* while hero acceptable alt^mnLivi.-.s at one- 1 
yuggfc&t themaelTWi iV* tn form ulso 1 *nVe an to am* t?x- 
]>n -4oii, wr- might any much tin* hsimh- tiling, the exception 
readily Emitting ixrwn street hip* This Utter exception 
j* L - ihiul'i ir , which Hume hold to mean w giving V; mu 
following the Pfihlavi translator, while others prefer 
M PW "■ 

Again. indeed >onie others, ui . single author, Eucm 
s t iII to suggest a verbal form, as tu which H-ee below. A* 
regards nixtiinrut t the one word of doubtful origin, one 
might think of the root wifi. lJ to clothe": mo the 
Pahhxvi here, who turn r*i*bHyj='■ a garment' at Yosnu 
XIX. 3-1. however, the Persian atvins o- render nt-irsva 
( or while KeryosftPgh there made the important 

tir>t miggi-^tloii of a root for vaxtryu a_s a n.'.A. m/> ieo*. 

fodder", iir 11 to pasture”; he haw 
with its InO-r House of ~ f« h. *1 ", tills at ^ asiw XIX, 3" with, 
however, toco| y /Mlhinr.tJH there in the j^x'datr Av* s/.r 
from which my present- text of him is taken. 

As bo the word rtirf/o (which is clear), an eminent 
scholar„ by a curious Hide-alipj nacd to follow the Pzilduvi 
i w ab^vi- i rendering as if the word were a substantive^ 
i«the W []J 11 ; "as is the will of the Lord \ a rendering 
which m impossible, the word Whig, of course, the fuL 
pitas, part id pits, nom. sing. matte,, and n* such is now 
aliooet universally recognized. Ah is frequent in tie 
Iranian and Indian languages, tin verb "to be” is not 
expressed ; nod the future passive sens- of wirjfB. whicli 
suggests the nature ol a future needed action,natural] v 
loads us t. . supply * mild iqjparativti after a&a : as the 
ahl <is) to be chosen, ho (let the) rufu (be) - ■ ■ 

That the ward thizdd is not a vorlwd, bat a nominal, 
form is sufficiently obvious from its position between th>* 
two related genitives, a verbal being ^ re . h uitt ' 


impossible. I prefer to Accept it (ititsda) an the recon¬ 
structed cijui valent of a dadhitH to on Indian dwlhitr-U'u-} 
the binding vowel having fallen rrat r and for the meaning 
i should prefer “creator ", in the rhetorical sense of it. n- 
eadli of the genitives belong reciprocally to the other, 
'a creator of a good intention mid disposition so also, 
the Fnlilavi translator him a nominal form (see above), 
though he prefers tin- rendering “gift" to w giver 1 ' or 
“ establish. 1 !’“ the giving of vaknunt- “ [-be], ns to which 
see above and talow. Tlie word means “ cstablisher ”, ns 
I hold, and is in apposition with the mhd. “So . . . 
the rat a. nn ewl&blisliar (and promulgator) of good views 
and intentions." 

must refer back to as the aren't 

noun, while aithSuX cannot lie separated from tfynuSvnfnrf’m. 
nor In any way associated with “ Lord "; see above, also 
ins Avesta original hi the Oiifti, at the place named, p. 5M ; 
nnr can ii lie taken in any sense hut that of - life" or 
"world"; and Muzdnl, in spite of its original and it> 
undoubted connexion with akti^n a, sec ins also 

inevitably .nnected with itiifttu.s: l"nr it is 

hard to resist the conviction that, in the constant use of 
tlii' formula, the thoughts of both hearers and renders 
were directed towards this connexion ; "and u f actions 
(done) for Ufazdni ": see above; see also the commentaries, 
both that in the A vesta language at Yasna XIX, and that 
in the more immediate translation in the Pahlavi at 
Yasna XXVII above : mid so also. I ball eve, ail the 
modern*. But here at this end of line h and at the 
beginning ltf bne 0 occurs one of those half donlsle uses, 
or double timislfttions, to which I have so often called 
attention in my commentaries upon the Avesta texts as 
translated by the Pahhwi. writers, in and JR AS 

1 tlll? binding vowel i» to he neatorerl, bo tilling out thu mcou 

fDr i* bu mud us two M'ILiIiIm ™ly, Without llie lu nl ji M L- 

VO-WGip tf I d becomei) id. 
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Th-*e tw* i-f M a lift '-.ma.'tiisu;:- widely differing, though 
closely adjacent, renderings of the Minn: words and 
sentences. which abound in these documents, Begin to 
luive been the early scholars' idea of an Ia alternative 
translationHere we must again emphatically recall 
the obvious facts of the method of its composition* The 
piece ti*d hr I j ttf id till H^mtan^rus either in its origin, or 
in its (xpressions, leaves such curioua usages the more 
possible at every step: which Indeed mther adds to Its 
si^mHejvtLCC in one light upon the matter. For its artificial 
construction results! from the fact that it is made up of 
words expressly selected because of their being already 
sacrosanct, and signally characteristic of the main id™ 
contained in the ffisftw. If a eonipo&er purposely sets to 
work to construct n group of terms uith flu piwtwnctiirttl 
inttmtipn of bringing in certain well-known parts of 
sentences, of cour&§ hi# Jto*v mi11 hti oonviruinetL 

Muzdo i it Jin rai a hen-, at the end of (% 

and at the logi nning of £c), evidently once belonged 
closely together ; see Mttzdu titn.i Ya_snn LUX 9 t 

cited alxivc ; yet here we must separate them, so violating 
their original rmmexiou : the dted* of life for Mftsdtt, and 
then the Kingdom (is) to A hunt. This artitieiul nature 
of rli- composition im further illustrated by the extremely 
awkward position of glut . . . dtdyuhkyo dndat I'twtdtrm : 
that Is to way„ if, as I now hold, yiut . . . rfiddrem refers 
hack to tlie r t.h u or the rah.t of line a probably lit the 
riduA as tins term stands the nearest to it in the wording, 

1 may mention here* liMWOvei 1 , that other esrpo^itoi-i^ 
relieve this diflumUy by refusing to translate this part 
*jf the tost tvs. it stands, often a most warranted with- 
druwid with conji.eturid ^nggestiiins, but here fiot called 
for; as to this nee furtb v i- on. 

XI. It m now nenetttiury to turn a friendly yhmce tu 
eriiielxtn npnii the ■■pinions of more modern expositors 
upon the A vesta text. And we must first note that it is 
J1LM5. 1910. 4l£ 
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extremely desirable when dealing with ancient composition 
tu avoid falling into that conspicuous mistake of beginners, 
tile error of neeing Lou mUcli moaning, or too modern 
u tone of thought, in our document. especially so in Lli>' 
present ease because tome of us have ob% iuiifilj losi ,ili 
siglit of that ijmfcai-nrtifUiIal nature of thin composition 
to which I ha Yu endeavoured more than onto above to 
tall such close attention. All the in timing conceivable 
shun Id In- indeed closely examined as well us challenged, 
for it would be disastrous lor ns to miss a single point 
of it; but, as in the ease of mir own Holy Semitic 
Scriptures, a successful critique often forces us to id anti on 
the find suspected abstract, higher, and more spiritual, 
meaning for the concrete, familiar, and lower one. But 
we must not, <4' course, on the other side, lail in placing 
ideas to a degree more llnui may be warranted in simple 
realistic objectivity. 

First of all, the secondary, general, and merely implied 
references to ZaM&idim are too definitively pointed by 
Mjiue, < )ne distinguished writer would point the references 
here to such a degree tliat ho would put Lins Aftntuvi-i i 
(us to point) almost on a level with the ,= Cry of Islam , 
which has the name of Mvdusmwtd in its chief significance, 
other parts of the Avostfl itself mention ohnra in its 
secondary sense of " Lord " us applied to human potentates, 
while there is no mention of Z*irathnxtvi/e name 1 at all 
in our entire passage, Ah seen above, I take the Atm 
and the r“tti as being tbe titles of tile two classes of 
officials; both terms obviously cannot refer exclusively, 
without much difficulty, to the same person, even if Z. 
were immediately intended, for the terms are plainly put 
in a certain antithesis, if in an harmonious one: the 
reference or expectation obviously points to some liigli- 
clflffi functionaries, holding office, perhaps, in the immediate 

l The tStirUlfl tn tbe PiLbiuVi wmJfleiiUu-y Lb tie name of a Inlet 
cfimmcnUktor, 
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time awl circle of the compiler, ami it carries with it, ns 
of course, a fur deeper religion- 1 * effect if whole classes are 
held in dew than if the isolated Prophet himself were 
the sole subject considered, for in this last ease some 
personal influence might be suspected. Then some hold 
rfti/ t'li to lie personal In the sense of " by Asa even . , 
he is to l»e chosen", A most egregious error, in my 
opinion, for A Sit, as the Archangel, would occur most 
awkwardly in such a connexion. \\ hy should lie, the 
Archangel, eugage in such a function as the ” appointment 
of officials"; and while ri'f may, indeed, certainly mean 
“even" at times, it is here by far the most effectively 
uiied in its generalizing sense, ns jusi the idea needed 
“ from his. the ittin'v, exact correctness in terry jjartfiufo r 
whnteoeeer is ho thus to lx* chosen'. See also the original 
passage above cited from which ratui was taken, 

Yunus XXIX, 6 ; there the Personal Archangel is similarly 
impossible. That dtizda can be a verbal form is, 1 fear, 
still asserted by some ; see above, though it stands 
1*tween die two closely related genitives, while the 
simple terms attheu* ifyaoB-iantdin JUnzdai are dragged 
sometimes into unnatural connexion with what preccdi-s; 
itnlt&u* cannot mean any thing but “ life , "world hen?, 
and such is the meaning of the Pahbtvi ajfpan. in form 
M. plural but singular in meaning: sec also Sen's tvntar 
Ifueonr above. AH seem to feel the connexion hid ween 
J/d*//(if and ifjfiAotfjw tj ifjii, "deeds for Hmda. whilo Rome 
(or "all”?) strangely overlook the further addition, or 
the doubled application of it (in the terms of this 
connexion): see above, in MttzflAi jf&iffivw ,1/ninir if. 
us to which compare again Aasns. LITT. it I lie difficult 
form 'i/ivi immediately following, was once souglit to 
be relieved by resolving it into yn-im ; see above 
(a suggestion not at all to be despised, though later 
retracted by its author): others regard the accusative 
form as attracted from the nominative, ya being its force. 
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t. however, think it tot to regard tht* occurrence of it 
a* nn awkward mieplru'cmoiit, or n hit of debris owing, 
a* Ftfiid ulKive, tr» the early artificial state of tin.* grouping, 
and so I refer it to the oA« or rat an of line U, although 
so widely separated from it in the lines, “ whom (the tutu i 
He (A hunt) appointed ns a nurturer to the poor 1 (possibly 
"will appoint", for all the preterites may lie taken in 
a conjunctive future sense), Some might Hold jp5rt(?rflwi 
to he u masculine here on account of Ui si; but could this 
«Archangel" lie so named as the nurture!- of the poor t 
The talk is of the ahtl or of the vatu, and if y&i(hrm fee 
masculine we should lit- further forced to render a j^b-0r6 
A A a tv i n a> “And the Archangel is Ahura 8 . wliich 
would lie equally vapid, as no one hud any hesitation as 
t.*> whether or any otla-r Archangel, belonged to 

that Supreme Deity. 

XII, This brings us hick once more to the must 
important consideration in the entire discussion, which 
requires very full and careful additional treatment as to 
its historical bearings, lioih retrospective and prospective; 
I refer to that point already slightly touched upon at the 
cititset by way of Introduction, see p, 37 ; again, sec also 
above in the treatment of the Pnhluvi at p. titi: I refer, of 
course, to that moral idea, which is so indefinitely precious 
and so anxiously sought for by searchers into its history, 1 
ami by tldb crucial principle, I mean simply Human Faith— 
aH only externally synoptieiKcd in the Decalogue—that 
one interior .dement in all real religion, for the sake of 
which, first of all Jet us hope religion mainly exists—nn 
equitably balancing and measuring force, without which 
civilization becomes impossible and life mi evil If, there¬ 
fore, any religions lore can assert and maintain its claim 
to he TP^urdtJ jlh ith.r at of such a principle, it 

should become, by the very fact, the symbol of the most 
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endeared and solemn interior power which has ever arisen 
from die element* of nature to luneliomte humanity. 

Can the A vesta, then, in its original couipocritions, as in 
their aequeuta, \«; termed such a dwwnu- ni ■ 

As tenders here may recall r I have made much effort, as 
above all other considem t i o n s, to put this point in as clear 
a light os was feasible—for this lays a totally exceptional 
obligation upon us aa expositors of Zoroastrian Lore —see 
especially ru} T careful contributions to J AUS. in vol. xx, 
where I separate and group the Gdfi-k passages, which 
express this uuiveraally applicable law according to their 
degrees of point. 

But all arguments may be assisted by corroborative 
evidence: let me then sum up in a few concise words 
this additional proof which presents itself in this d/tiow 
an a symbol of the essential principle named, m gathering 
up, uh it were, and clinching, jls they hear upon this 
matter, whatever especial views have been expressed 
above here in this treatise. 

Kill. The teems vMf f-U haffl here at once control 
the interpretation io tile interior sense indicated, for ns, 
and this completely* Akt[ £l{ haM nlone fixes for us the 
idea in tuiryo aa being highly ethical, see above upon 
p. fltl r in tr tins Fahhivi translation ; and even if the 
Archangel A&i were here meant, the words Could only 
refer to him ns the inipersonation of si principle of equity. 
Even in the very - most rudiment a I application of the 
meaning of the word the idea of Right is at once involved, 
for the J/mI, as the was to be appointed " especially 

and in ever}* way lf (Alt- see above and below), *■ m 
accordance with his fitness for his office," one of the most 
obvious and practical of all the forum of sound adjustment; 
and tins, as involved in the first syllables of the Ahuiui r 
should naturally guide us in forming, if it does not 
actually dominate, our exegesis of the form id a throughout, 
suggesting interior ideas in all the terms, rather than men- 
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references to persons* Ik? low Almru, however individually 
exalted th> j y might b«v 

So also, iLS often injplied above and below, uf Vnithiui 
ditzdd m.mnn'tttv a t it must have a similar interior 
,4ignilitiim:ii r for neither tlifi riA?7 nor the lit Uv. eon Id have 
n Al file Creator", or ' L regulator M r of mint tutiiujih when 
understood as the Person of the Archangel FbAumffcmi/r ; 
mid tin. 1 PaJiUtVi translation 1 nee above),though apparently 
for ai l« utl 1 er refiso el, itself a vn id £ 11 1 . ■ j >rope r wort] J L (?reat or", 
having tin- rendering th^ giving' —a kssn forcible 
expression ; nor eon Id either nf the in r the A Ad or the 
Ratv have discharged a similar eraitive function towanh 
V&h** mutmJi ns iipmliing " correct dfciEen . “the 
typical good man 1 ns later more fully represented by 
these words mhn manah in the A vesta,—except in a 
far-fetched, secondary, and indirect manlier through the 
ordinary ehanuebi of better influence. So also “the actions 
of life ", while those "actions ' of course, ns ever, included 
a dne Attention to sacred ccramorties, they wen; positively 
determined to a more practical sense by the mention of 
tlie ■* |h tor * and their 11 relief fF fine idea ted in line a), an idea 
which again dominate- 1 * the whole collection of words at 
(heir close as a Alt rdf haM affords their LL keynote ” at their 

beginning. S- also in the rest- of the.-nests (nee again 

j l Ik j ve in tilt; Pali lari trims! ation). 1 might at hi here 
that the term tftfaofhut, in its Vedic form fo/auinA, had 
never, then?, in Veda, any reference at all to ^cereiunnicH" 1 . 
yet etymology and cognate meanings in alien document* 
arc extremely dangerous sources of certainty as to such 
points as those before us, and they are. therefore, badly 
11 l -1 justly discredited among critics, and it is only with 
reluctance that J allude to thin item here. To resume, 
nor can J/.j-cdo ^ftfreo-e'd Ah unit *1 menu anything else 
but •' the Kingdom," and not "the Archangel " (this 
Fatuously) is to Ahum 1 see above*: this also forbids us 
tt i rega n J \j r j ti ns ivfo it in £ tn tm r though evt tn if 
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it were. indeed, tin 1 ** Archangel who would btf w> 
needlessly said to be "Ahui'u's", than the " Archangel" 
is l mily Oodfl Sovereign Power personified, nd if Use 
meaning eon Id be Jlgnin the n King is A hum 1 3 this 

fit reng tharm rather than debilitate* the moi'ul idea ex¬ 
pressed in the passage. Even whan undurstood sis standing 
in the accusative masculine “The King He appointed as 
JI mirturer for the poor” then, too* Lite Consdence-idea 
is again most practically focussed, for the "care of the 
afflicted 11 was then, as nuw t perhaps the first dictate 
uf equity, ni.-]ct after personal righteousness, u*h (arkt), 
Kind laming itself under the head of Voh it ma-mth, 
benevolence (as to which see below); and in fact we have 
in practical actuality in Yama LY1. 2, 7 (?) one of the 
earliest instance* of the mention of an “asylum" or 
* hospital 11 for the p»or t perhaps the very first in a refined 
and extended literature : and as this idea affords the after 
key Onto " b« the 6a8ai* t ^ it sends its tone throughout 
tin- then coming, hut now to us s only lnter T A vesta. And 
tliis is memorable. Such, then* are the conspicuous literary 
eimmHtances little • pirati-nit-d by any serious inquirer who 
Inis become qualified for their examination, the incisive 
value of tlieae elements altectiug religious history in its 
most interior range of annotation and record r Whereas, 
then, in the Original Hymns, tis we have wvn r and aw a 
rnu:i*d point, tbs moral idea i* incisively present in certain 
passages, and this to the exclusion of nil others—-and while 
it i* iihu implied everywhere a* a vital necessity to the 
accordant and concomitant sense in the rhetorical and 
dogmatic pcrsonificationa of Lh* r Attributes, the Av^htt 
;—and while also it is yet often expressed amidst 
ji wtimll chans ul admixture of these two cognate points 
of profoundly important meaning—that of the Attribute 
ill u l that of its pcrfloniiicatiou in an Archangel (we above);— 
yet here, in the Ahuiut Vttiryu* we have also an invaluable 
triplet evidently chosen out from the fix*.B um in an especial 
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spirit, uh if iu a 1 1 uasi-sy nopals, and in every one of the 
selected expressions the moral idea, in its most practical 
application, is present ; while every lower allusion, ns if 
to ceremonies, seems to be completely excluded—a most 
remarkable circumstance in itself considered, when we 
study it attentively In all its bearing. 

XIV. But we have also, as resulting from its examina¬ 
tion, three- twh limit itfirtiruhirn, each of high moment, 
which bear especially, and in a sense indispeusahl}'* upon 
the history of ethical doctrine, for first, the spirit of the 
Ahnnn. tkdds fcOiroborative evidence to mir conviction of 
the miitenf*' and hitonaity of the moral idea in the G&&*t 
tteeif, and, while this needs little eorrobonition, yet that 
little is always welcome in wiich a vital matter; secondly, 
it also affords us, by implication, in combi nation with the 
above, so rut- gang*.- ah to the width t.t ml dejtdk uf (hr 
fwurtdtttitm# upon winch the GaSic system was built, for 
that system could not have arisen in n day : but thirdly, 
and im >sl incisively, it gives us an a] I-important glimpse 
at the historic fact of its Hrm Ojuthriwurp, a view which 
tills up the greatest of all such needs, in the matter of the 
immense practical issues once involved iu the OtW\y life, 
fl should have lienj Interposed, after my second point,, 
some particulars which recall a decisive and deeply 
iixteresting proof of the relatively earlier age of the 
Ahunu as expressing this animus of the fti&m, su tin- 
more fully vindicating, if need be, my right to place it ns 
evidence of tin effectiveness of the Gd$i*: propaganda. 
The Alntn-urcr must have been composed at least two 
centuries earlier than those pieces which use it—the 
Ahmutti'r —metaphorically„ or poetically, as hyj^r^t*vcrr*- 
Httiit'L Then is nothing really trivial in the ns-- of it 
the 11 Sword of Lhe Spirit .see this in the *Shv?,t Vast, as in 
the mythical temptation-scene of ZtmtSuStra : see it also 
used in the same spirit in Ynsirn XIX ■ yet this meta¬ 
phorical use of it itself proves that the Ah it n*wr was 
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undent at the time of the composition of this Lore, for 
it —the J.Air.Mftivr—could not possibly have iwcn -so 
metaphorically—used unlesa it had been held in grenl 
reverence fur a considerable jierlod of time, tntd it was 
therefore a relic of antiquity at the date of the still 
vimifoas Vasts us of the other passages alluded to: m» 
much fur a valuable differentiation in regard to the 
Ah nn>s * post-GiiSic age,] 

To resume, wo have here, then, in the spirit of this 
formula approximate evidenci' also its to the date of the 
coni iniutiuttof the Altaic animus in its practical efficiency, 

XV, The Gfi&ti* must have lieen sung for at the very 
least (see above) a century before this little piece was put 
together from among their contents, doubtless among very 
many similar bits now long riuce lost and forgotten, see, 
as specimens, the Prim, the A-irytm&u %<J, and 

Yenhr {Tokyo.Hatd-m) ;—and here, in the Ahu tm, we have 
what shows ns that after from one to three centuries the 
fiildir moral "appeal ", so to speak of it, had hy no means 
p.dhn flat, «s some have inerted of the later strenuous 
moral effort of Socrates, that It “ Fell Hat upon Greece " l- 
the Gfjfiit' animus hud therefore not fallen liat, as seems 
certain, for it survived, :it least in this afterpiece, 

XVL And from this Alvtinct, thereto, we eau in »<> 
far measure the thti'at hot o/ (hip Ppit'ifut.it fife. lor after 
they, the with their lost companions, had been 

used in ritual before the altars for the period indicated, 
this GdS'u! animus was embodied in «**"/' fface* as this 
Afitt-iuttvT, that is to say, at tin: time of that tirst com¬ 
position of this Ahaim there existed the htfeUeetttal 
tendency, the jwthitm, so to speak, among the superior 
Priests of iron, in some dominant centres, to gather up 
the Apex of the erred in little deeply significant 

pieces like lids dAniMtiwr, with their moral point 
.supremely prominent ftiul aggressive. This would be 
the third of our items, certifying to us the historical 
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hurt, which, as I freely cdnjectan\ no furious person 
uilywhere, who understands it and what it involve^ will 
underrate, denying its very grave—if past—HigiiiHeaney 
tli nt is to nay, if tho pant destiny of large numbers of 
i.mr fellow-men m of any importance. 

XVII. It. not only proves that the Gd&w aiiimue and 
point had consequent, pei^LSfcenfc, i list ine Live life through 
chi- intervening period from its origin, at V&n&t till the 
date of the Ahuna (see above), and that the Gatins neither 
fell flat at their tirst eh anting, nor did they expend their 
spiritual energy until that time of the Ah.tutu (seeabove); 
hid it likewise proves inclusively, and ns a carnllary, that 
their spirit must have animated an extfnri.ve. literati*. iv, of 
which these few words are but splintered chips, so to 
express oneself; for. while the f/iifti-* were in their inception 
doubtless but fractions ot a literature many times more 
voluminous than they appear to us to be at present, ho 
also an r we must never forget, the later A vesta is likewise, 
in its torn, Lut a fragment, though it is, indeed, of itself 
by no means excessively limited in extent;—and, as we ha ve 
reason to believe, we have surviving to lift of all the A vest a 
but two of wimv twenty-one, now, with exceptions, extinct, 
hut once influent hd books or collections of treatises;—ami 
this concept of the* 1 right and wrong'’ must have made itself 
felt everywhere and through all. This idea ot wjitihj un 
which the chief value of all policy depends (see alnm-i 
seems, then, to have afforded the very keynote to the 
unimUiH of the entire Ztr.rntiu^intt a doctrine, not only to 
that of Lhe GilBax, at about from --m- to three centuries 
after the death of jSar*t fluent, at which date we might 
place the Ahtutart'r; -so, as already implied, it must have 
survived through the remaining pre-Christian periods, 
even leaching some foreign, external,, or even distant 
influence, as the Greeks report of it proves (sec it in the 
indications of Hrrmlntnrt n Xenophon, and Plutarch) ; —it 
Npenks out in an emphatic manner in the superveuiug 
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tmditioid literature of exegesis,—ami it is professedly 
allvo to-day. 

X V HI. Port ions of the St? in i t in Scriptu res lUso contain 
its expression; and, since the era of Christianity, they 
have had an enormously wide field fin 1 iufiueiusr. ■ but 
the A vesta moral system pro-dated Christianity, imd is 
supposed to express conspicuously the “ equitable idea " 
in a form which surpass!* that, at least, of nil Aryav 
literature, while, in cure vital particular, it takes the had 
of all moral theologies, Semitir or Argun, of eqnnl age 
with it. 1 refer, again, to its emphatic doctrine of 
rttbjtrfMY recompense :—then, if this can be Made out, and 
it can hardly Is? denied, while it is seldom questioned’ 
ill the G&a* and their now lost companion literature, as 
in their descendants whether lost or surviving, we have, 
indeed The of thy uuMwrwd moral idea tn 

its development, and this effect in the control of vast 
portions of our race in mid-Asia through successive 
generations 1 —a pi vs l result with which little else of a 
regulative and stimulating character can compare stiimi- 
IntiuiL uml regulation in this direction lasing almost supreme 
factors in tin 1 question of the value of our civilizations. 

XIX. Even ns a mrtr theory all this cannot fail to 
hurt hud a very serious effect in Urn course of the life 
of the greatly extended populations; lor, iu the extreme 
position” of Jin exceptionally privileged class, we gather 
that there prevailed in Persia the otherwise unwritten law 
that ,J the poor should lie nurtured ”, and we may well 
hold that, next to Israel this feeling was more lirinly 
fixed there, in Iren, than in any other country, while as 
to the one great particular 2 (see above) the force of the 
moral idea surpassed even that form of it which prevailed 
in tin. 1 Holy Land, 

XX. Ol&mTm the of the terms ■ AAt t VnhnmmwJi, 


Six- iJwtH-e i Eh i tu„ j ffltrwiiiEti Nt p- SH- 

^ulijL-efcivH reetmpbntt lJ as CO thotoght, ffun[, mtvl iU**l 
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^, rfcc** in their latter exterior and somGtiin- 1 - hjtlf- 
trivial application, as above indicated, also oootintlofl on 
throughout tile subsequent periods, side by hide with this 
never-MImg use of thtiu Lm express their Original ami 
litem I meaning as to the '"moral 1 thought : and it tether 
heightens than lowers our interest to notice that such 
a term an A&t. which, at later times, wm often apparently 
used even for the u fire " T from the ajinctity of the sacriHtinl 
maintained its original interior energy even where 
it became known in n&n-IranUru I amis : for there in no 
tniru of such a rerognhaed use for it, in that phyairal 
sense, in the " J invaluable 1 passage in Plutarch : nor diw* 
X$a&rct there mean fF bronzeor any other metal* in 
Plutarch,. A*t lie in g distinctly, if noticeably, rendered as 
the Gud, or Demiurge, of " truth" dXijtfeta? without a hint 
looking toward the endeared i jiia^i-siirrauienfcal element : 
while VfJi tumtwflr. was the God of " good mind ", evening 
with no suggestion tit all of either 1 orthodox mankind', 
or of the other "good* ,L living creatures, flocks and held- ^ 
so, as we have seen, %£a&ra is simply and alone the God 
of 4r good order + \ ewtfjwbe*, while nutut. Ui was the God of 
** wisdom trocjfrcav, near enough os a translation ; ffauvnifit 
was the God, or Demiurge of " riches ,r f TrXnuT-oE* quite 
expressive of il Universal Weal Jt , nothing about J< water rr : 
with which it became later so closely associated, Jnwnr- 
tatdt being the God of 11 pleasure in things beautiful' 
Momew hat free, yet with no word of 11 plants", Notice the 
order of sequence in the enumeration which accords with 
Zoroastriun usage. And these facts, these expressions of 
&l«tracfc ideas at that time and place—Greece during the 
lifetime of Thcoporrcpmn, for Plutarch quotes TkeopxmipuH 
—of course positively illustrate, and ull the more, the 
once extant exceptionally vital moral vigour of the theo¬ 
logical tone at that later time and among those widely 
extended circles* And if myth—to recall the lessimpressive 
features of the case—or mythic use, did not develop side 
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li y sicli j with the moral force, then this latter would have 
I Nu l itn easier tivnk before it. to maintain itself . but it 
Slit l ived uuvi j rtlielt!SH- and notwithstanding these aoum- 
what degenerate applications to “ five, Hacks, metals, the 
earth, waiter, and plants", I need hardly repeat what I 
first hinted at above, viz, that the presence of the moral 
idea, ns so proved to exist in Iran so lung after the Gd$u: 
period, is all the more also tlms proved to have been 
a very vital element among the wider forces which were 
guiding the destinies of multitudes in 13 le ancient centuries 
over ihe vast regions indicated : ami tibia, surviving from 
the intensified unhitti* of the Ga&ic decades and the fact 
is ns solemn as it is uso .mslnrig. If it- were, indeed, the 
truth that n large percentage among the millions who 
succeeded each other lcl the generations of Old Medo- 
piTsiii {'see above) were at all, to any degree, the subjects 
of the moral convictions, and devoted to Right, Benevolence, 
and < Irder, Spiritual Energy—Lc. effective piety 3 u as to 
thought,word, and deed ”—i ncabmlahlc rextr&t iom of crime 
must have resulted, with much positive incitement to 
industry anil the domestic virtues among the ancestors of 
multitudes of Asiatics, It may, indeed, well he that the 
moral idea m to right and wrong Imd never prevailed over 
such extended territories* or with such wide practical 
influence before Upon the earth, as regards time and popu¬ 
lation, i.c, before the existence of this Lore;—and has it 
since 7 
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KANAUEI VOCABULARY IN TWO PARTS : ENGLlSH- 
KANATTRI AND KANATIRI-ENGLISH 

Bv Ttn Kkv. T. CRAHAMK HAILEY. M.A.. M.R.A.S.. 

FllJj« OF T1IF 1’ASJjl! USIVFTISITV, WaZ[AA».1|i, I Mil a. 

INTRODUC "1’IOX 

i ANAURI is om> of the complex ptwnotniuslized 
^ l&uiraaeeB of the Tibeto-Burmsn family. It is 
ypoken in the Satlft) Vrdley in tin- Fanjiib, from a point 
n bout 20 mill:- U[> the river from Itfimpiir to near tin 
Tibetan border. BoeMlir Shite, of which KAnrnir in Lbt 
eastern part, begins 50 miles east of Simla ; it has an area 
of 3800 square miles, and a population of 84.000. 

~K ffnrt. ilri is spoken over the whole of K&naur except in 
the extreme east, where u dialect of Tibetan is current. 
It has four dialer Lb; (1) Lower Einauri, in the west of 
Kftrnmr, north of fcht? Sai laj ■ it« area in about 12 miles 
from cast to west, anil £i i title*! from north to south. 
(2) Standard Einiurl, the language of the following 
voatbnlariotL (3) Uhitkhflli. spokeu only In two villages 
in the Btfspa Valley, viz* Ohitkhnl iual Mfeghim . 
(4) Theborakad', spoken hi the east of the State, in the 
village of Lippa, A^ritii, Labr&n P KanSiu, Shftniift'iVi. and 
ShiWr T re. between the lippa River and the Iibetaii- 
apeaklng area of KAiiaur. It should l-ie noticed that 
while speakers of Lower Kanauri and Standard Kdjuuiri 
readily understand one another. CIiitk; 1 irill is totally 
unintelligible to them, and Th^btBttkad' is only half 
understood even by villagers living within 10 milea of 
the Lippi stream. The entire number of speakers of the 
Four dialects is ju#t over 19,000. 


(300 KANAURl VOCABUfjAIllf IN Two PARTS; 

The following gives tix nearly :is possible the geographical 
p.sitiun of Kftnaar and tin.- dialects of Kdnaurf:— 

KAnaur, long. 77 47 1 to 7ft 54 ; 1st. 31 11 to 42 4 

Lower Ktaauri, from TS extending 12 mil™ west, Stum 
the S&tlftj li miles north. 

Standard Kiinnuri. long. 77 50' to 7H 40 ; Ink ‘51 -■> 

to 31 e 40'. 

ClkUkliftli in two villages, Chit-khlll 7H 30, ol 21, 
BSkflhftni 20'. 3l r 23'. 

mb5rakfld' t Jong, 7ft 17' to 78 40'. lat. 31 37' to 

31 = 53'. 

KiUiauris till] their country KAnfjvin (altered by Aryan 
speakers to Kaiumrh mid their lsogmige Kfinoriii Skad , 
KAim-uri language, or KAnonftwntt Skwl‘. the language of 
Llie Kftniuris. For convenience sake in this introduction 
the spelling Kilnmir is employed, So far as I know the 
form K&uawflr is due to Europeans. I hnve never heal’d 
u native pnmoiiuct’ the word in that way. llie Pilluiri 
dialects spoken to the west of Kilnanr are called hy the 
one general name Kfid. 

In the following pages I have endeavoured above all 
to be accurate in the representation oE sounds, Fh y 
pronunciation ot Kiluimri is extremely difficult, much moii 
difficult than Unit of Hindi and tfrilQ; its numerous tine 
vowel distinctions and its hal£-consomiute require the 
closest attention. The proper way of writing the haif- 
oonsoraint is a matter of dispute. I have used sonant 
letters, occasionally giving alternative forms, A few , 

inconsistencies may be noticed in the writing of some ^ 
sounds. It seemed to me better to attempt, even at the 
risk of being inconsistent, to represent exactly the sound 
of a word, than to assimilate arbitrarily all similar sounds 
to one regular form. It is possible that in an Tmcxphiincd 
diversity of sound there may sometimes lie valuable 
phonological truth. Each word J have tried to write as 
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the speaker pronounced it, not sis I might Irove thought 
Ifmiii analogy that ho should have pronounced it, I have 
jjoiit- into iIjh i|Ui^Lioii of prim one rotim more fully in the 
i Smijimjii' referred to lielow. 

I have tu express special thanks to Pandit TikA Ram 
J iflMj formal ly riygftrfi to the Raja of Eblgh&hr. Ho very 
kindly Heat roe some of Hie proofs of his Vocabulary, 

I found them very useful arid suggestive Nearly it 
hundnd words iu tiro following vocabulary have been 
taken from Pandit Tika Ram s proofs, They arc indicated 
by the letters T, K. AD these words : however, 1 have 
independently i liven Ligated : in n few eases a different 
meaning tam been assigned, and in nearly every wuw 
n different spelling has been employed. To the proofs, 
a Iso, of a brief grammar, written by the- same Piln lIU, 
o debt in owed for words suggested. 

Lift t'Utmy- -I may be permitted to refer to my own 
Kjlnauri Grammar appearing (probably early Ln 1910) iu 
the Zcitsdirift flir den Deutschen Morgenlandtseben Gesell- 
sehaft. Pandit Tika Rain's Grammar anil Vocabulary will 
ultimately be published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
For the philological side of the language students should 
consult a valuable contribution by- Dr, Sten Konow. of 
t .-hriaLiaiiia. in the linguistic Survey of India, vol. lit, 
pt, i n pp. 430-41* All these works are iu English, The 
Uev. H, Bniske, formerly missionary in Ktoanr, has 
translated the Gospel of St. Mark into KAimurr Tt has 
been published hi the Nagri diameter by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 

TSio- folio wing is the aystetn of romftnfamg employed. 
Consonants as usual in Royal Asiatic Society publications, 
wiLh the following additions:— 

Half consonants reprinted by k placed after them. 

The very lightly pronounced i* is written abnvo the Hue, 
as in ra* r Horae; cl ra*, mountain ; za* t gold. 
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m 2 KANAI Kt YQCMbEJLARY EN TWO I’ lKTS : 

Oceasioiiiilly f and a, are very liquid. but generally they 
airr: as in Hindi Kniuiurl has a st-v -ug leaning towards 
half-long vowels, The very short. vuwt'b d and ^ are very 
often found i n words taken directly from Aryan sources. 

Vowels ; — 
d as a in hut. 

a and a-, the short and long of u in father. 

£ like ' in i;. Sometimes this is much narrower, like 
a shortened French *?. 

f, nmJ e, the short and long of French $. 
t like f in hit. 

■ : atid i t the short and long of Italian f, 
rS aimve t.}ie line like o in hot, the con'eaponding lung 
eon ml '• being almost like n ice, 

r> and d r the short and long of French A 
9 on the line, between ,T and o. 
o like German />, but *ilwa*f8 short, 
fi, the same sound long. 

& like it iu put, There is also u ri. lie tween ft and iL 
Sec i/fi/ir/ in the vocabulary. 

14 and il, short and long, like Italian it-, 
ft like German «L 

ai t more or less like English i m high, 
uu, used only in Hindi, Urdu, and Panjabi words, more 
or less like the * of Kftaaiul words. 

Frequently a Hind vowel is stopped short almost with 
a jerk. To show this 1 is printed after the vowel, e.g. foke*. 

One example of an aspirated sonant consonant will lie 
observed in Uf. This is probably an unconscious 

temporary assimilation to an Indo-Aryan sound. 

Kilniittri has a habit of aspirating (though not always i 
a final surd eonsotumt, a final vowel and a final L This 
is represented by (A)* TIiim h is not an integral part u£ 
the wold, and falls away before an inflection or before 
another worth 


EJCGUSil KA.VALIU 




Til some words ij is faintly pronounced. sometime* being 
omitted, sometimes plainly enunciated. This is written i i/V 
The letters iu brackets immediately after a veilj show 
its present participle. A knowledge of this b necessary 
for forming the present and imperfect tenses. Thus 
i-tif?) stows that the present tense m red*.* dittf\ 
A few matinee* will be noticed of the uncertainty 
common in Tibeto-Earman language h of initial s or : 
followed by a consonant, hi and afil^gpt and zy&f. 

In the English- Krtnuurl vocabulary most trees and plants 
arc entered under the heading J plantThe hitamcal 
names are taken from a list of BUnhithtf plants, very kindly 
lent by Mr. A. J. Gibson, 1 deputy Conservator of Forests, 
After mime words 1 have Indicated a Hindi, Urdu, or 
PtYnjahl equivalent, Thin has been done only when the 
Aryan origin of the word dues not .seem at first sight 
obvious. As will be seen, a considerable portion of the 
KAnaun vocabulary ts of Aryan origin* <Th.j denotes 
Theborskad^ words. To get the literal meaning of 
co i npi Hind won} s tl ie K;tu auri Engl ish vocabn tary show Id 
bo consulted- Tic infinitive endings -uae/ 1 and -nmig' 
are interchangeable. 


KNGL1SI1-KANAURL VOCABULARY. 


able (be); n&k&nniitf, lumniy 1 , 
tjorSniiuf* 

aVwilish, burnt Utmtiig** 
absolutely, k&ai'T, rant*. 
absurd, immthdm. 
abuse, u., gnlln ; v. T gatift 
i Mhinnif/n 
aeeusutiou, U., 

accuse, v r| iW phimig" or 
kiWftitf \ (complain of), 
Uftid€r%dmi{f i + 

acorn, gkv berry) with 


mime of oak r e.g, hr* thf*, 
— of iftterru# i(rx M 
adept, talk. See good, 
admit, w (acknowledge)* 
Mon r l*f' (-db), 
adultery, minimi. v a| InUk- 
xhim itf, t —. 

with man, ijtinmUf', v, tr +l 
with ace. 

adYisablefbeX^^u *m vj\ gyata 
(iinpersA 
adze, n,. 1*0*1 v. 


KAN AUKS VWAUCtiKV IN WO PAftT-S - 
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affection, n. ( jJj/ar- &W 

love. 

afnofc, adv.. yttiw, jfwTJ, ^ 

loot, 

afraid (. be)„ v\, rA wi ?:A 

Sea fear. 

afternoon, n., njpttm-Att. 

Again, adv «± A& 
age, year. 

L^rrrr lWith). - 

(to) m&n&im ig\ *kk&nn A/\ 
all! nee uh ! ilia* - 
air, Inn I wind), 
aim (give oneself), i'Ayffim* 
m iif (~be*) p »ft *■*■ *h0 m - Ht 

or nmri&tdmiff (T1l) + 
especially of poor man. 
ill ah ] r [I/* 1 *. d^AOtf/wL 
alive, iulj.j sAtfn. 
ail, adj-p 

jiiui^. fi +l &myfhn. 
alone, adj. T eUkl, 
altogether, ad v T , iff r c |J ^, rntt/I. 
always, ad v +r nfidti 9 fahn&k* 
j$en daily. 

among. pr rr majim T mnjdni*. 

Sir between. 

amulet, m, 8t4ii ».m , cMdit&iK 
gtifK 

amuse, v.* imi* tMunitf. 
nmu»ing T ktHiniff, hminlyif. 
ami, conj- «e- 

at igry„ Jtdj., n . d fl khl} h - 

animal n., ztinu^r, 
ankle, ru. ptttofA. 
rinmi, m, enrae; two — 

(or miJfci&'.n wret word!; 


three—, lioUfitt p<*l <■ i four 

—, fj till} twelve ^huflito 

rupeu. 

Hikuoy (tease). ruled j n w/ h gut# 
f(0.m trouble to) 
kdni AitwJ #i^ i?/ 1 - 
jint b n, P fctiArly-e l . 
anxiety, n., meC. 
anxious, adj.* i-ov, {«}frw 
(tfjio#; — (be), v* se™ 
Aiuim^ ; (fnr absent 
person) 

■nimig 4 . 

ajH-, ii.. tjtsniia* 

appear, v. (moiiO, kol&t.sniif, 
applause, xhatM *L 
apple, n, T — -tree, 

jkiIM both&n* 

a ppoint, v. T id m A/‘ i — a day. 
fwto tminUj (need of con¬ 
sulting orade), hiyampf. 
ann r u. r gitdi.1 i arms, tit a fo.. 
e,g in ones tin ns, fAtZimi ; 
forearm (cubit)* ™; mmi- 
pit, ft&t 

around (all round ), ndv. T jiO 

MmtrE. 

arrive, v r , 1 

JUfttuiy ; —r cause to* 

p&pu rtltrm j A/- 
arrow, n., nifitt, mull nififu 
artery* n +l *him+ vein, 
ascend, v , twnmiff* 
jiscent, ti r f«n ; gentle — 
AAyeV Uiifir. 
dimmed {>->, v. r 

shame. 


ES'JLislI-KANAfi U 


ndnYv n., m^pyatH (lit ftfls- 

binJ). 

risk, v., -mi;/*. 

aw?, n . P1 ji/trj/1 j ;. mat e, y t/it.hir alt. 

female, bovinw* 
titasembb, v r inir^ ihimmiff 
(-um). 

iiKstJinbiy, iiU| du m, 
astray, udj, r dul dal ; —gu h 
v +p 

astrologer, □„ lata Utytiirii ; 

astrologer's book, m r fo(«- 
nttoek, v M k'uzm Jan niff. 
attempt, v., ko*fit«k Umnltf. 
attention, u. r m% 0 ft; —. pay, 
v, + 

aunt, n. (father's sister nr 
mott icr a h sat er - i n - law) ¥ 
ndnc t tw ; (mother's 
siwU-n. amtir vhimd (Th. J; 
i fat her V sifter - ill - law), 
uLwit& 

aiitmijJi, rr a faharuiL 
avarice, n., Idiot*. 
avaricious., adj-, Arfo. 
a w ake. ad j- , y > c 7 aj* * u . yt 1 11 
axe, n +a tasta, 

back, m, piddiii, 
bad, adj., ffuSr. MfaM, 
ma*fdchta : badly made 01- 
put on, luicomfortabJe, 

bdl£ r 1L P pkttd'. 
balcony t H r lati no h, 
bald, adj. f 

ball, 11., r/fiKia, pM*. 
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bank (of river), m. 

Ijftrber. »*, mi?* ; feur, 
lutfiiiA/t' t^ J )- 

bark, v. (of dog) p tehfiltn itf ; 
n. (of tree), khfflrlp ■ (of 

hurley - huf ; (a Unriey drink 1 
yadd. 

\ jarren, tidj. (la net }, i r dm it ; 

(woman), baiitlie. 

Inisket, n. F j a 

jbetf i, /lyjwZ [ p a .m n- i h 1 — 

-maker-, cwnfflw 1 fern., 
cti-ndfe, 

bastard, wl_j. U-)f*r. 

].nit. 11 i fanimal), fif- 17 ^'* 
(lit. darkm^-bird). 
be, Y. \\ am), tog\ d&ff' ; 

(I WiLH ) r rfiwgf* 

beak, 11,, tilkibi. 
beam, n. (wood), wUhira : 

(in ceiling), ffer&ik 
bear, n. t /w™ ; v. (lift), *nr- 
mv / 1 ; (— child), rim n 

tdm dfr 

beard, 11-. dan. 

I ieat, v„, twtunUfy cTJMmig\ 
kalmiift th ixmiff. 
beautiful, adj.* demo, »h //« m ttd : 
ft-m., dnjur^ tkjfiitkdtt \ 
feiiLp handle, hanthih l — 
(in Word and appearance), 
r&mifj*. 

became ,\. y nimitf, hurtm,ig\ 
l>etl, n. (for Hleeping). itidz6 t 

hy-, ii.. iff} n , ytT nth, tvaxtf rTti, 
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mftfrAar p donn), 
before, pr, in.lv, iin front of),, 
(Wu 6. 

Ifcsg, v*t mm iff\ thieimitf , 

beggar, rtntln* 

begin, Y., 5 VO I 

behalf (on behalf of ), prep. H 
kac&fis t t£M*. 

behind, bA\\ nifitms, nyu&k'd, 
be lie ve r v., n t? n ifi * ™ t */ , 

; (eanse to), ^"jm- 

}f'rji[dmiff. 

btJI, u,, #anfoil ; string of 
bell* on horse, a fyii + 
beloved h udj., jnj *r rv 
belt* ii- (1 eat her), Arr/Viu ; 

(servant's) tjtrrhofi. 
bend, v. tr P> Wifoiffiifl 1 , k ufu 
ttmm i*f ; lie bent. /- 

■iin J; 7 \ /ruffl Aur i re o/‘. bunt , 
ndj; ? Wrojr.v/r/^; frlifrt.. hSVr 
crooked, 

Itenoatlip prep., yathoh. 
in-nt, m y Im ni 
berry, *hn t 

best, adj., zo 'hJttf, z*y dffit't dt, 
ct& p fhMsi dJm , etc. See 
gWKl r 

betweeu, prep. r *tdv,. mupPA, 
mujfauh 

bier, n + , jjAiyo 

big. adj. r ^r/ 1 . 
bind, v. h 

bird, n rp pyrT. pyato. The 
following are .some names 
iif different siiill II birds: 


sparrow, khn pyafu nr 
hrffrii pyat&j or Ltifh riii pyu 
(be. house bird) : wckkJ- 
pecke r, zlit {hi rV: othei’S, 
/ vddpdy kakt}&l(h)r 
few err, h i€ tl 2 W* . rif Ote } 
n red, bird, buna pt/fi ; a 
bml aks big ^ crow. ton 
I ?y d , pyri. /Sfo ■ 1 dj u ■ k hi i ■■ 1 
eeigb- t crow, 
bit. is. 5 piece). tfilTiit#, 
bite, v,, Sm* sting, 

bitter, iidj.. ht*j, 
black mlj M rtikh. 
bkekbinl, *'${[/() 

P ■ I aekninith. n., r/rm tii ri ; fei i l.. 
dwniiidl'h ! (>7) j- : f cm,. 

feCil-SkiV/. 

bladder, n, P fc<4m/Jk 
I il.-mket. itJwi I \ h )J^~*drl r\ 

cidTL 

bltisl , , r* a re jh *joh i J )i it / 

flit. break with tunnel) 
blent, v T . hrfddit H-itf* 
blemish* u_, plt^rdk ( Jit, 
difference). 

bless, v rr ifrkdi lanm.itf : 

idtt hui j a ttf. 

bieasing. n. f t/rk&t, ph&X&a, 
hf inti ,ndj. Jed ri&Jitlm l {i a Hi ndi 
hvnti nioanfl one-eyed), 
blink, v PJ jnip st&nmdf* 
blister, n. r t.ip6l{h). 
bK.iodp n„ 

blow, v, (of liivuiJi). p/n 'ilit't- 
tnnitf ; (of wind), 

(lit. ODiiie), 


EXOUMI-KAXArKI 


blue., adj M niff 
blander, n., [fit". Sr •■ mis- 
take. 

Hunt, aC@. t nut rr^fc L 
board, n., n>. fifrv plunk. 
IhfHlyr m. (human), rlMti, ; 
(upper lmlf of front of 
body), mtlkhMi. 
boil* il, i )ff ilt & ;; v, intr., 
/■/( oei m iff 1 H h at} l in iff ; v , tr. , 

klutrim iff, bucim 

xhfomiif; —(food), /nt?j- 
n!g‘(-ih)\ tie hob Jed (food), 
hannv/ (-do), 

1x3-11, IL ( wooden) hiirO n , 
hit^kfu 

bile. m 4 tulrBit* 
book, hUah r 

Loot, EL, *&* ghtWL 

horns, el, fafutU ; — mer- 
rhant, tshale jtiL 
Imii (he), v., 

bough, n Sm branch. 

bow, u. (for arrows), {film] 
\\ 1 ji hin handsL daltin m i.tf‘: 
(to f*tvuii forehead an 
ground) cMff ntnniff ; 
— oneself, kh&n^k i miff. 

box, n. I wiK K.leu}, k$th , $thu l it A; 
(wooden, for grain), arts; 
( I hjatli er ) r ( ho m . See i run k. 

boy, n,, d£kh rd, d%khj*lt& t 
u/uim, (<lt il, 

bracelet, n., dttklu. 
branch, u. ( bmd'. 
tinii+js, il , plhTL 
\ n y , v. (ass ) r fmi a Jr iff' , 
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bread, il, rSfh : (pinr. rdjfe 1 ) 
of liar ley or tdUl : r. .j led ), 
pttlu'ifkt* : (cooked in oils, 
piile. 

break, v. tr.. tih\miff r 

i d* *tl n i iff \ (sb } new ) B pa t£ - 
r ? 1 1 ff : (til rend j, Sr miff ] 
be broken, zh/}jimiff (-go), 
Are crush. 

breast, il. stuCtbj ; (one of tins 
two breasts), uttn 7, 
breath, il. d”m t rifi&I, mwo. 
f meat he, ht nm i ff , $aa& H 

bifotmiif. 

bribe, ll, bnri.it : v r k\, bUrifi 
ntuttiiff ; (take bribe), 
bn.fin mmiff (lit eat)* 
bridge, n.> inhomm. 
brier, n,, teoh. 

brim, n. (of lint or vessel), 
hi nifi. 

bring, v +i hnimtf/fc 
hmarh ndj., kti-nkh, 
bnioch, il (clasp), piimth iltk. 
bnKjk. n r| no ton, g&rvtL See 
stream. 

broom, n, (for sweeping), 
k itoyit. 

brotherj n. (elder) nU ; 
i. yonnger \. I^t \/*j r ha , i [ haii&‘ 
full broth er 4 u iiz hoz ; 
plur.. itf\ ~a hint ; brother- 
in law (wife's brother), 
wffnkpu ; man’s fsiHter's 
husband f »haJq m 7: woman .q 
lister's husband, b^m : 
kUfiband s H brother, 
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brow, il {fonelibiad), ph-i/n r 
brown, adj +i pWrkft. 
brush* v, (with hand or 
1 >nis 11 ) p ?V/\ if ft it m l*j 
i'lM 

bubble, iL r *h ub\ 
hud, n. jitrit* u . See 
flower* 

buffalo, tk r mirth. 

bug. il, mfi(lt): snitf. 

build, v mi iHTumitj' * (hrhJge) B 

bull, n., fhl nitls, 
bullet. n. t f/d/dEnt, 

bundle, n_, 

bum, v. tr. ( rnurtiy' {-do}, 
i to tun (f/;i wurni i, jtarmiff: 

intr., bn&miff : (wood), 

Ixtrniu/. 

burning place, n. (fur bodies ), 
m^Tifdiiu 

burst, v* tn, phartnifl* ; 
v, lutr. (cloth), hivniuAf ; 
(anything hard), bash- 
:.m b/, 

bmy, v. s itiHaviuf. 
bu.nh, Hr. ffllto both 6 it > 
butcher, ii,., z$d sAMim^ 
Sfcr daughter, Y * t 

Hhvtmmkf f-fco), 
butter, n M tecyirdri. 
h rs t tardy, n .* *h ti i n/t if A , 
butter-milk. n.. rati T hot (A) ; 
(what remains filter r] raw¬ 
ing off hut ter-mi I k > p Jt/o , 
button, m, 

I m y* v . i ~o j t m itf , zvk.-*A m ^/. 


cabbage, il, yohL 
cage, il, pinjoK 
calf, il, ml *; (of leg), 
J>i/ej4fc. 

ealf, v Pi Mnnfjr r-do, fat. 

t irramiyk 
c jiii j el. a,, rT/. 
euu r v_ t .w-v able. 

Cup, n, (small Knnauri), 

captive, fcet/e, bfruatou, 

Ua n b v. ( cotton ) r te/i i/ftja r ? a b/'. 
£*& i.vktfo m it f\ 

en i x\ Lug i mir\i tu t <n ttt. ,/£ [k ?. 
carpenter, il, ; fein*, 

ArfnfAft 1 (,/) : l^.ni ; feia, 
^riXoi// 1 . 

carpet, u, g uju, rf#r*. 

east, v. p 

nmn of flicker ■r- 
almost = a) ; 
man of lower CJLy^ 1 , 

eat,n,^u'^7, wilrl eat.^Wr^, 
eatamtt, n. p rhtxfm > (water- 
fall), 

catch, \ r ,, *SVf 

cm I j race. Be caught (of 

< I i Heaae p , / dm nr iff { -hr * i, 

caterpillar, il, /tbit. 
eais.se, u., fidsft, kVr reason, 
v p general Ly dMta »t nf 
with verbal noun, espe¬ 
cially of trails verbfc. For 
intr. verbs often separate 
word. 


EHJLJtiH-K&NAinH 


cuve T u M rrrf, dtthrtti, 

caw, v, f btr^pR-n-i^. 

censer, n. r dilJehrin, 

centipede, il # sag&r. 

ce rtiiI e b Iy, ad v_, ^ * r n rftf, a<p- t . 

chain. 11, p 

chair, ii-, 

ch a nge, v. p #j*tl t/i itf , #lrol m f*j\ 
kfidfiltiamiff. 

dmp T v. Chanda and feeth 
but mif)\ 

chapping, n., hfflbdl. 
charcoal, n., ttio(h ), 
eUar]]i, el (incantation h du.h 
dub: i matter —), duh d uh 
It'S in ii ttf, 

chat, converge, 

chattels, ii., r<z 
clu x np r adj vl 

cheat, v,, nantfrt : 

ii rp ; — (out of 

money), v Tp (MMtm 4 f, 
/A^TyErvaiy, 
cheek* n M pm. 
cheer, v., « n;yrjA- 

fiSVfrrrh/', 

chicken, il« htkhri churitt*. 
chide, v. F dopkMjniff*. 
threaten. 

child, u., tdi.tj.it : small child, 
ihtfjt t"-, th ikt iff it* (Iiggrj r 
than aydft&i\, &r infant): 
Jf voni el j ifdJi'. mm ],dziffiinotcL 
eli in, n,, chalks it. 
eh isd r il 7 / dti m i , 
i rii i jke t v. r r. h fftd.tVi m ft t iff , 

iftitot) fmun tto&m : 
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v. inti-,, gSlOii j i rim iff 

(-no). 

choose, v r (select), tdueamiff. 

Christian, n., frt^^n. 
ehtim,.n, p </i7r; v.,</or /*? nmn; : 

churning cylinder, dt* ti tu i\ 
cinder, n,, thi\{h l 
cit3 T ( n., xh/r, hflzrtv, 
clap. v B , h*isfU}it htt jMini tff r 
See palm, 
claw. n., cin> 
clay, n + ddvm. 
clean, adj.. dalm-di, etc. tin 
good* 

clerk, re I P- i-si an write v\ 
d u ^ r- 1 k/ f ; ( H in r 1 i w riter } 
kuitm, f. k*t ifdn l : alao 
ret&tu, miintdl, f. mftn- 
td (ri. 

clever, aclj. n >A ff t d/ii\ 
climb, v. (tree), itf. Hw 

ILSCL-lld, 

clod, lL r M((. 

t.loae, odj, I get dose to) i 
v i Im Itf ; v, p h ft.Vff.tZ m Of 1 , 
fiW shut. 

cloth, n,, f/fwff ; clothier (Ka- 
i lauri l t rouse rs, (7 j du + 

long-coat ( woo ]), vh iibi i ; 
(cotton), t&tlfi : pieee.H in 
c< m t-t-i u 1. prt/e? j hi vast - 

piece ol eoHt> fntimt* i 
shirr, ktlrti ; hat. ; 

gird If. iftivhmt ; slmwl, etc 

r f eA« W o e (r(Jt^ : 

vToiLien’s special akirt N 
rAa-r; jacket, /Wi. 
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clot lie. v, tv., yawl ph u it viirf 
(~ffo) ; clothe oneself, f/a&il 
pfivfcfikiwiijfr 
cloud, u+rjtt* St*' mist, 
Cfunme, adj. i inferior), hotpite ; 
(cloth with holesjjViJfrjic; 
I lit hit h iojjrnS# ; (coarsely 
ground), 
cncfc, n., 

cold, n n Jifts, if 'dkli J t — anil 
cough t dia mha . St *• eougl j . 
collar, n. (iron for dog), 
tfopmh L 

collectt v ri - /,v kmm ig\ z"m*t 
tanmig *; — cows' urine, 
jamitf* 

collection, n H (amu.ll numkr 
of me ii, am 11 \ ah .stars, etc . ) . 

pfiiL 

inluur f il t i^littj, 
colt, el, bit falter ft. * 
comb, i\r Jofhfyii ; ny\ 

come, v., b&iririj/, ban tt Iff ; 
ont, eifrn ?htr/. S^e go, 
emeigBi. — down, jam- 
miff. St*; descend, 
einiiitr, >w arnuyin^ 

-T' 

etumnauci.u.j/r^rje; v.,A tfjbw 

nl7i iniy. 

conceal, v t tr, r ; 

i sneself, m* r wA i m Uf. 
conceit, il. fthil'h t. 
iii medted, &dj.. m titufr} »i * 

iSVff proud. 

concnhme.EL {of r^ijjk i, AA mum; 
(ordinary), tem'r* ffMtt.it ; 
Mr. i'fer niietmta. 


conc.n.t of fir-tree * pufo/.foA'j: 
(ole /Vim* k 

f t F&m, spriL&fs, 
confound, -w aliauie, 
cum {tier, conrjiieror, win. 
consider, v., 
coneolaMon, v M triUrfA. 
console, v.. #{Lk&iz mu m iff T 
consult, v. f ^lid Tmitf. 
contagions, ndj„ ttipfirfra ; 

—- ( be ) p V. f ti f it i tit it/, 
content, udj* p nlzL 
con tract, n. ( pri ee t hi t 1 .< t m\ , 
oontuDiacy p u., mdz*:>rt( = ob¬ 
stinate disobedience ), 
conversation, n., fttitfcm, fmtmt 

r,7 fV -. 

con verse j v. r htiU I /* m/ , 

crHik, v, tr„ lama Uf ; n^w/io; 
be cooked, Hitfoimifh 
boil. 

coolie, n M harfe. 
copper, q. ( 

cord, e. (twine), rid* : (rope)* 
t/talyxih hd*h+ 

corn, il (growing), $thl\ Set 
grain, flour. -— r n. (on 
foot.'), fMfjcftit, 
corner, n., zh\ 

■ /^miu 

Gorrucle, nee runt. 
cot Lon, u. r rtl i : - wool, ritu 

cnugli, n. P fail, tiitlmht (with 
oiid) ; v +H U fniittf 1 . 
count. v. + nar'iutif* 
connting p ii.(iipto 100 k 
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t^junterf tilt, iuij. (coin i.kiwtji*. 
coil ii try, m Sidk\ 
couple. ii., tijfoloii. St* pair, 
ruver, v.. luMamitfi Ikojn* 
ii* iff < -hvjjrit arum iff l-h*): 
Ik, f tittob. 

cuvet, v., laldt# 

COVCtoUS, mlj., IttlrT. 
covetonsms.s, Ju. bditf*. 
cow, ti-, Isn't, 
coward, n. n hj/awtara* 
cowherd, n M tftfMfte. 
c mck f v. infcr. ( ttdmri t* ) s 
Wimp'. 

eraw I . v Pt rfrfjf J w n y - 

cmzy, adj, r fiflJr. mad. 
mm. n M ifeychl. 
cmise, u-. su/h-i. 

mviitr, V, r fttnmhf : be 

ereattf I. i «? J . id i riIi ' i Hi - 
crooked* adj„ I'ht v ; — t£•**)■ 
v\ T khtnnirf ; — (he very), 

crop, n. (harvest). 

harvest — M birds, 
sheep)* 

ery*H. v Juir a niffM* i ^ 7ftr *{f i 
rtdj- troml*. etc.}, 6™ 3 
tavT/t t with nm, road, etc.), 

cn -1 e i, 4 L| ii m P' ,v ' * 

crtrtv, v, iu£ coc;k), twdi&iiniif' : 

II.. foitf. 

crown, n» (of head, where 
Hindu lock of hair is.b 

crumb, n.p yr^itfru. 


crumble, v. tr. f Inumitf ; 

— v. intr., irr£r bf/nnig\ 
crush, v +l ctkkydrtrig\ can- 

tit iff. 

cry, v., ti>i m o h lg < - 6 o).. jS 6 » 
wn p. — together, kmp- 
*Jt_i inry\ im iff- 

cubit, u M rin\ 
cucumber, n, s jhfMri jV. 
cud (chew), v., ■ra-Durimiff, 
culpable, adj.., ktishuntfa.. 
cunning, ad]., vdltlh(h.). 
cup, ii,;, Awjjytffi/th zonWh : 
v, (bleed), isifqVmipV nVP 

curds, n. F ffcjftift ; dried — r 
e/i 1 ^ m. 
custom, ii.. 

cut v, T mdrrofr, y&nmiff. 
cymbal. il 3 btUfjytHhV 

, >-i\ ii. (G tt rkh * * ), kti e ti— 

IdirL 

daily* adw p t.Hdrd\ 
always. 

danciOV, c(y)dmirf, 
mig^' 

dimg*t\ n. n hi/ttnniitf-bvA* 
dark, a. f ad],* HLr3 f ifu\ 
n a yd rtin , anydrfts, i h t m - 
sift, 

daughter, u- r ■ ,, iinerf k ^ - itL- 

kw, — - rffttti 

i la w n p v\ r nidi < ti <*■ »n iff 
{rd$t lit = 1«m<£ ah ad ow 
ur ray); rtafiA mum rtf 
\ = night end). 


ti'i 
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duy, Du, lui r If, (by day), 
a<lv,, hi. If, See dally. 
Aj 4 measurement of time. 
diar f lxir$n. 

day - after - to-morrow ( i+e* 
third day)* rthni ; fourth 
iky, pm\ fifth day r; 
sixth day, o£l, c?; seventh 
dtiy, Mmf. 

day - before - yesterday, rV ; 

fourth day buek*r itsSm y*i\ 
dead, perform rites for. atifi 
li&nmiff. Srr corpse, 
deal adj. T timo. 
dear, iidj, {3 ov ei ] j, j vijfi r i 

(costly), ser price, 
death, tp% hhV. 
debt, n., rin, htdon. 
d ebtor, n.. ri n ia, ri n&'t t , 
hiihyttti&L* 
deceit, n. p noruit. 
deceitful, udj fct khoUy*. 
deceive, v, #ei m cheat, 
decide, v M jmnt&i fain mi */. 

phaidtlti forum iff* 
decision, n. r jwr nfm t jtha ixfilri, 
decompose, v. into., cimnif/. 
deed, u. + kamtiit. 
deep, adj ri 4 &bf** m 
deer, n., ptta ; tUff'er^nt kindb: 
jJfetn (called in Kcici itaAin); 
war(h ) (Kochi, fcrd) ; 
(iiuisk-dear), rot* : (Wiriv 
arnghah rff.rl' Mtt ; 

(others ), yard, wi r{h ), 

fjtith 

defeat, v. tr.. ^jAu mm Ay, 


friii. lie dcfeated A ' m- 
mA/\ lose, 
delay, n. , rfo p £; v. N M aVt m of r 
iit r rr friftmjy, 
delight, il, k$t5#h 
demon, Tir, Tffirsts. 
deii, !i., (Itthrift, atj\ t.rtL 

8rr cave, 

deny, w, kiir^tuuhj\ 
descent, n. r rA fi r ; very 
gentle, khySr khyfar* 
ascent. 

desire, v., ffydmvf m 
destitute, adj., rrtpirV. 
destroy, v., ^ktnmiff ; 

he destroyed, bimitf. 
dew* n., 

die, rr (tone), ; 

(brass), ; play at. 

dice, pgjthin y&eipiijf, 
cholo yooimiff , rh oi m it /■ , 
dice-player* jtd^knt vtl- 
ersm, vhidlkl, 

die, \\, *Afm Uf ; die utf 

{ wl 10 I e fa mily ), irAri/ i n jn 
(«^p) to l kni harimifft nn 
k\u hi mi tf. 
dittereiicc, n.. ph *rVJAv 
diitieult, ndj., ftilfe, <rfj;te r 
kidHtio r wiibsfektL 
dig, v,, ktifmmiff ; (for Baw- 
ing)p fflmiif. 

direction (towards), k<Y. 
kti&mi in tills direction^ 
feki T *\ tokfr ; in that direc¬ 
tion, hcko\ nuukffr uFskff ; 
in my, his, direetiou, oft 
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kif, etc.; in which 

direction, faitakff* 

dirt, u.p trl. Se& dust. 

dirty. iidj., IcrUm. 

1 13 SlipjH-ar r V. r l?i r f it dt i ff ! iff. 
disripla, Eii. 
diseiise, 13 r r 

dim nun*, Vi. tofrl *h£nintt}\ 

tuitmiff. 

disobey, v, r m-tt mhtMw if» 

disperse, v. intr, P 

v. tr., Krill* 

-dfn miff* 
displease, v.j 

KAfflln? i f/ 1 , rr^rr^ frr-wri* Af ; 
be displeased, v., roafttfA 
/. r jr’t ,i rj iff .. j .rr v 'N ; A e - ■ t it r nf - 

i \M rl bti te, v ,. Av i j'i in Af i -*/* < l 
divide* v% tr. F htfrmif 
(^)- 

di voice, \. tr +I Wire toftmAf 

(lit.I>renttliestkk ); frJAtr- 

n. T jri itttnh 

< l izay i, i>t!), v.. /tr it f >?< thud m iff, 
jiiti&ro lanxh*ntiif* 
do p v., lawmiff* 

doctor, n M ft ft ltd i nmjL 
ttogp n., Hi tP lur ^ *^>i 
large Tibetan, o;H i. 
doll, il, ytoW-f 
dome, n., iitjfto. 
dool\ II., ji-rttf*. rJUHrtW- 
di mble, adj. + » AA 
doubt. n. AVffm; hos- 

piciou; v* t b't'fittt lit-ti itiiff . 
dove, n., rTy>fti\ t/jlp/T- 


down, udv., -nA_h.j jV , yt'ff/V, tjiiif\ 

y&tJco* 

doze, v_ r thllt. 1 dn i*j Y didvinl 
ur j tizrttn bftnnif ; — n, 
n izT&h* 

d Til W, V r , rAl rn l« Af. SrV 

pull* 

dream p v., m*f ii u t if : n., u ta it . 
dress, v, (oneself), pholdii- 
mlf i likxkimif ; —(an¬ 
other'll, jjAmimiff ; ns a 
specla I hanour : , it n w if 
(Hjro) with oh]. of thing 
put on, e.g. nr . 1 -'_ .rfopr^j^,, 
efoiA*** 

drink, v* p lin- 

toxicautsh if ■ give 

to drink r l&h rihitriif. 

■ I rip, ^ i. ru/UH iif I -f* l 
drop v, tr. r dmtff shinnuf ; 
v. intr., iVf^/rf him if , jSVi^ 
IaU. 

ij ro un, v.. I io b ibi di Tm if* 
drtiui, 13- tin order of sLae), 
m, flat, udtjd r<K dolkh i, 
(/p 7 ^r.rtjtA, rAfA'Anl. 
drunk, udj. f A^(faAyifa + 
dry, v. tr, and liltr., isfcar- 
m.i^ r ; — up, of tree (inside 
crumble away), #$*mif ; 
— adj M 
duck, in, W fl iu 
dumb, adj., jj/eeo. Jtiits* 
dung, n. i hunmii phltd ; 
(dog), H o : (Insxl), kito : 
(liorw?, etc, ) p lid( h ); (nheep, 
goats), did(h) \ (cattle), 
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mvl&n ; (cattle. dried; \ 
kftrklt t Ru 

dust, tu, jul reft tin ■ dirt and 
cl hh£., fdhUt. 

d wn if. (i.. dr tljitl it Ufa, Ini t \ ’ 

m Ua 

e&gle, it,, kkiftiiipya. 
ea r, n., led nail, 
earring, I), W H t 
k'^ntuli, tiokoitr 

earth, n. (soil), (uVpd* matin \ 
(warId), dtnn/n f 
earthquake, n.. zninfii, hn tr- 

etd iit m 

ease, u r7 ntti&it. 

easy, a i.Ij ., sttkf* a . 

eat, v., zdmig 1 ; giva to eat, 

echo, V., ro^frLmh / 1 (tlOttL 

hill, etc.), 

eclipse, n., gnnpjit, 
eddy, v., 

edge, n, h tok&, Mnare. 

effort, n.. kSddo it. 
egg, n., Wilt). 
t-tght. mlj., ?tri. 
eighth, iidj^ r& : t m?; W00 T 
rostra ; 800 th, raiMf 
d g] kty. jn'ftj kd or p&n i :&; 

— -one. fHlitii* if f; — 
-two. -— umA ; — dliree, 

— lAifm ; — four. — 
pflj -five. — lid : —- 

— si s, - ;-seven. 

; — -eight, —- nr / ; 

— -nine, — 3 gtf& For 


ordinals mid -*> to last. 
word in each case* utzu 
changes ^"r to - 1 '. 
either . . . or % ko$ . . * kof. 
elbow „ m r kttrilki(h }. 
el 1 C1 f H l. udf. r ji-dt' tot *}it . 
eleven, ady. xiffid: eleventh. 
frigid*. 

elope, v. (of married woman ). 
futr doping wo¬ 

man, hartilii man with 
or to whom she goes, 
karatea, * 

«nnbrace, v., tna m d i ti t ig' . 

employ, v +l tdmi{f ; with 
won! for servant iq.v.paiH 
yokjtu, etc. 
empty, adj., d$d (f h 
end nre P v M nayft m itf T 
enemy, m, am f. mil bydddd 
ml, zid- sea. Hke meet, 
enmity, zi*i\ 

entangle, v., phft&%ya m hf ■ 
1 to entangl h l , j tit " 4 « y m i*j ‘, 
jiitmig'. 

enter, v., didt_im Uj . 
entrails, n. r rjrlmn, 
entrap, w, jiknuatfant irj‘. 
entreat, v. p >l rz lanraiff 1 . nidi 
*f fid r'ji mit hm m vf (i.e. 
make two hands one), 
equal, adj. r MeiiMr. 
error, n,, kiidvftr, k&dttlr. 
escape, v ., Jkftfa dr. i n t iff , 

itdt'tn miff. 
evening, n,, dt_$j»v, 
ever, iulv. T tf.roit. 
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excgimimuicate. ^ . titsik 4 
* u-iisUf ah/^nviitf or htu¬ 
rn iff* 

exec Lite. it, < rinish >, 4i ft w - 
(fcimg) r yj/wiwf 

sMf J Ilf J<A 

exile, v,. tot it shZumiif. 

h&riA ht tiTfi iff\ 
expel, v.. 

*h?nm bf, 
expense, n>, cluifa. 
explain. v.j 4*in2jfytfHj i<y k . 
extinguish, < 7 /* (>, 70 ); 

be cxtingtrahed, v. k bin- 
m iff (-go)* 

extra vagarn^ iu T yctr 
extravfi^iT] t, m Jj. h mv7 I ia, 

khyamptX 
eye, n., mi'A 

eyebrows. eyelashes, n M 
foee, m, 

fall, v., g&riitiif, hr in him iff ; 
(of house), Mumii[f ; 
(drunk), hndmitf. ffcr 
knock. 

false, adj rP iitkolon> Sr? lk\ 
fan, n „ ptithon; i pit ftkka) 
p&hkh&n ; v,, pokk&n 

rtiUamixft U i» km miff. 
far, adv,, tiiij. 7 <iwr T mt rft- 

farewell, say farewell to, 

farmer, ll. rimiridr, 

fast, 11 .. ; v J( ) 

itinmiff, udv.j hvzfi, huortt. 


f&t. JU.lj,, {Wr/tftt j cl, 

fate. ia r? evil fate, 

tf&sha. 

fafclitr, T] r , r ij j r t . Jjfkji 5o u . 

; — - in - law, ril: 
Hum's — -Iu-law'E family, 
rf it vtiti. *1 ut&*£ nrit , 
fault, xn r dmhfiik, See ewer, 
fyar, v M ht/aiimitf, dil koi\- 
mitf (djo). 

feather, u,, jjfJJf/i). juddioii, 
fed, v. (tough), t.fmnnitf. 
fellow - villager, n„ di^h • > <■; — 
-countryujan, +n ttla-kh id. 
iVinalr, adj,, mdfith j with 
noun ). 

fence, n , t.wr, 
fern. n. r see plant. 

Fee rival, n. O Jitffu. l Av.t ye rV : 
special melas, ISssir in 
Jammy, JiwA in April, 
ttfci.yff » in Septtin (k.t, 
fetter, n, F mi. 
fever, n_. zitrfftiii, krm (fil'i 
few, adj.. * fi t fo. Set r 1 * in or S ty. 
Geld p n. B rim : small 
ski 1 r&n* 

t\ ftee jj, ifn ■ Hfteeutl 1 ,: 
fifty, e irh tf rz F * m i: fiftieth, 

- na i ' 1 : ti Fty -on e. n ixl± u I : 

«iff it I ; - -two, — *oufjA : 

— -three, — dVfim; — 

-four, - rttpo ;-Hve, — 

sthhi ; - rix, — &h+£{f ; 

--seven,— ; -=* 

-right, — r'roi ; — nine, 
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rt7fl 

— x&zffft t. For ordinals 
add to the ]zl^L Word, 
tight-, v.p iff ; — 4 cause 

to, firi fA f in n «/ 1 ; —„ u +( 

file, n., 

fill, v. r ; — tight, 

be Ailed, 

h&n m ig *, 

line, adj* 1 cloth). /dfAdik 
mtfcita ; {small), wt.ki.t8 ; 
(be ■ weather), v., bizen- 
miff, bijSnmiffl —« m, 

tirttt&ii ; HtiiEill — not. in 
1 1 1 w -■ :■ mi ris, co I kcted by 
village bead man, 

; -—, v., danmi 

bmmbj'i 
Huger, n., pmts. 
finger-nail, n, T <-in. 
finish, v. ± .ikwi) mi tf ; Iks 
H niel led (of assembly, 
* 1 isparse) p ib ti>. n t iff. 
fire. n*. m? : v. (with gun ) i 
kiyamiff. 

Hre-fly, n., mehon, rn'iIwAts. 
tire-phuie, n. < native earthen)., 
ttuiliti. 

firewood* n.. |/«i.na% : l shift. 
first .ndj*. i 1 . 'turf; — place, 
t i tlni ; . at r itr I **m r 

I i^h. Ik., itmhki : v,, Miuta/ti 
far>Xm ill 

fisher, n,. twitvhl t* 
fist, n,. vi filth u-r 
five, itd ; fifth, nafi : 50*), 
nai-tV; 500th, ndru* 


flag, : —. prayer, 

t htwhiit L 

flame, ii., Mb'. 

flea, i\ ri ij&p&g. 

flee, v\ g hrlmilf. Set run. 

fleece, n. (sheep), fwmm ; 

(goat), j v jj-v an . 
flint, ei. (for light ), w-Vd. 
float , v 1+ tiil dfn tfiiflji'ulirf. 
or htmirj\ 

flock, u.(sheep H goats ), -dial i A p 
tb'f.i/on : {belonging to raja 
or wazir s plr : (of birds), 

ffiufii. 

flog. V p . r tar t in ilk r 1 ta * t * ii iff 

(tsamOk — whip), 
flood. ii.. kuldtx 
floor, n- (wooden, of upper 
story). jHiitlltfin : trarihon* 
of lower story I, khiirvh* 
flour, n., c&tfA; —, wheat, 
k'ftuvkh ytiii . 

flow, v,, blmig\ iadi£w*vigf* 
flower, n.p ft. 

flute, n. T Htlmll. IxitAiQn, 

dutilrL 

fly, ikp yd ft. ydMh, klm yd ii, 
kirn yttuih ; v., yamrn.itj ; 
- r L'Jui.ie tty r ifu tn w/iFit tttifjS 

foal, li., btltshthrU. 

foam, m, #hiiif+ 
fodder, ik r ciik). 

fold, u, (sheep)* tfntfh I fas ‘ut 
fourfold k d itgi i if 1 1 kg. 

fivefold = n& ; 

v. tr. + thtiiim ifj\ dm m m hj. 
fuod r ii , zfi# r kha It. 
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foot, n. T ; ipaw), bti ii\ 

(of bed), krih 
footprint. tL, 
forbid, v* p in« i?/ 1 ■ 

forefathers, n.. tip* t*t*. 
forenoon, n. p *wn /-a /i- 
foFI'ftt, H.„ W^i^ r 

forget, v. P 

forgive, v. T md/> butmitf. 
forked, ndj. r linlp, hm, 
formerly, mlv., om, mill, jvfc- 
fortune, 6%. 

forty, nisA ; — -one, 

nigh nh* id ’;-two, — 

■n i?h ; -tliree, — A ^; 
— -four, — />«5 1 — 3 -bve, 
- An; —six* —(fly; — 

-seven,, — Hh.*h\ -eight, 

—- mi ; — - -nine,- — zcplL 
For ordinals add J to last 

worth L-liEinge.s if to ^ 

foundation ; n., 
ftior, f»5; fourth, po*\ -MK) + 
j-jfl o? ; 100 th. p& -ra fl . 
fourteen, j fourteenth, 

loK. n„ *hjt$L 
, free, v P tr. 

f rcesic, v. (waler), * i fte n i m (jjf'. 
Friday, n., wAiflfafrrflyi, 
frlffni ill, w.tiittffya, kfintis* 
z* Ji T It I/' r, zr.ri-/i,#/rt . —, 

woman ft female,, flinArf 1 . 

f ri« mis] iip, u, 7 BukhtfS . W ■ 

| frighten, \\ T 

frog, n„ f ijfiifiijfft- 


fiTT 

from, prep —fa (aft 

^fuflbc), 

front tin), uin# , in front of h 
a?/ra 

frost r il (hoar), jidgliyit. 
froth, m, gfrtifr. 
frown T v M -rpj&oi tai\7ttiif* 
fruit, ju w pk*lP*&* Nut lien 
of particular fruits are 
tpnemlly (nut always) 
the sniae as the name of 
the tree. 

fuel T n. p sr+ tire wood; —,bad r 

fnll.tidj., 6clAgfcBs, etc. Set 1 till- 
fuii. n.! 

furrow, n., xitoii. 

garden, n. t 
gardener. Hifli L 
garlic, iv.. 

gat 1 j e r, v.. 3 -/j ui & J 'u. m itf\ SVr 
collect 

generous, a*If. &#/«*■ 

ghi. n. t clarified butter), 7ml7\ 

gift, n., nd m , (s)^n ( = ie- 

iiiemhrancc-gift); — luig 

(in which gift is given), 
phad\ phut#. 

tf EIIger, tl,, lliliti*O t tiih.tf'tjrj u , 

(dried), mth, 

girl, rr, fmh&tshltXi tl£khur r 
lafl. 

give. v. (to me T us, thee, 
yon (p k e mi*f \ jto others), 
ran /fli-/■ "J'he distinction 
is not always observed- 
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glzJLSS, IL, fjftittK 

glove, n. g gu >ifth- (for gnd\ 

Ihiudp 

glutton, il, {y&it z&setL 
gHA$b t v. f giir rihnigK 
go, v. + himig\ pnuiitf m tftin- 
mig 1 ; walk; start to¬ 
gether on jog mej ,<loit m iff 
(-go ); •— out, dtHvm iff : — 
away. domigr*; — away 
from country, in/i-m miff 
(-no): — together (many), 
z$mflkwiiff+ 
goad, o. n jfU\ 

goat, n, (toftlB).ar/j; (female h 
ht tkk&r: (breedi ng i u ale t 
sheep and goats, 

zM. 

i if M.l r n. t Pti nn £&urite, Bitg 11 hi n , 
ITanln r Rfun. 

god, m, ahu, ihinjn ; house- 
god, kim-skii, 
godded, ffeurL 
gold, il r sti". 
goldsmith, sflnwTtk 1 . f, 
rit 

good, adj. T 4&m t d&m&tpfJi, 

. tth_ tlinus. hit}.' ~f ->. jifi j!i hJ, 

(AlntM T 

go ruor. ri , totoftL 
graft, v M 7^ Au/Aort zVfri 

grain, n. (all. kinds), eftifu, 
anthi ; (u \ fc ri or ), fcw 

(very small), &Epjy (good), 
dankMr {inferior to olgo 
and superior to) {i n fa 


(aliglitly superior to 
barky). 

gmuihixiiighter. month spat*. 
grandfather, n. (paternal or 
u internal}, trtt ; jjj I T pper 
Kaiiikur i paternal), mfmr. 
grand mother, a. (paternal). 
*tpU I maternal j. f.&go ; 

(Upper Ktinaur); ayd 
is either grand mother or 
gnat -grandmother, 
grandson, u., irfcyiJ sprite 
grape, il (tree and fruit), 
dfikhOn. 
grass, n.. i?$£A}< 
grasshopper, ll p (~Mu. 
graze, t. tr., maMd/rf (-f/o) : 

v. infer, rokxhimiff. 

grease, n_, : v*, rttmrii* 

green, udjf., ?vtp. 
grieve, v. ti\, /o^b^n . 
miff « v. intr., h jWnT. j^’n- 

grieved. m1j, r dfflfi&n. 
grind, v (knife,ete ). mrnnig*: 
(corn), t/tlnnig* (~dn) ; 
(with hand, footj ehx). 
ro ftimitf (-bo). 

grindstone, n. r ptIn, 

dttrzQ. 

groan, v +J fouejott ig\ 
gftkKUi. n r! m" patu* t khifMlnr i 
tsomtedE r* 

gropes gildd# tojtfhmiif, 
or 

grow, v., bdtmigf ; (spring up. 


r»?raXi|SH-KAffAUia 


of plants), ft&Anirf. 

increase. 

growl. v . r 4 /j *<?■ i> ■" n m Iff\ 
guard, v. r watch), r&tlmitf; 

il p rify&sm* 

guest. n.. 

gum p ii., tki ; (III mouth}, 
( tt)f ih h >. 

gun, n M i tlfi dkh : — powder, 

ddrfi. 

hailstone. u,. xhfiFv . 
linir. il, km; {—, Km- on 
body, —, etc. r uii dotlies), 
zpiL ; (long and loose}* 
.'tfiolkm, 
hairy, udf;. 

liaj f. khnntiii B -icTAtia; —, more 
11 uni, ,fd<f/n r I wi.r/A-e j'pti ; 5| 
( Kindi, ; Panjabi, 

lialo r il (round sun or moon), 

hnlter T il p 
hammer. n„ ffBijMn* 
hand, il + t}ad(h); handful 
(single), i ijiUI*: (double), 
tiub’Uin: ( two bunds ill 
position of holding), lutf l 
closed single hand, #lui* 
b&fi ; without Imuds./AtU^n 
ffijidihi, 

handle, il, wi&tk :. of whip, 

AAtiL 

hang* v. F fdwiiy 1 ; 

(execute)jjAc t i l* f -sA r » j n 0/ . 
liLLppim k HS, u. p Mflel. 


tiT9 

happy, iudtj + p : be 

happy* rftf tiuiuf\ AW 
well ntK 
hard* udj.j Af/jfc, 
harlot, n J} ppbv, 
harness, il, nl>V $ mzo. 
harvest, n., mu/- 
liave, v. (puttgesft)> verb *ubsL r 
be, fraj 1 , rZttjy*, with d&r : 
to have to, inti il of verb 
with ■itTmhy, become, or 
with verb subst-, he, f.tMf, 

Inly, ii., tfthttrn ri, 
lie, pron^ *i3 t nd. AVv 
^elf. 

head. il. &h!( A) : of bed, turn, 
headman, il (of village), 
in- tilth i*t f l it. tilhrt rdd i % tit 
heal, v, hitr., }>artih h oer m uf 
or bnimiff (with word for 
senr), 

heap. n.. f'.odrOjj., 
hear, \\ t rGttimuf l \ tfuwmiif, 
heart. il, dti, zfita. 
heat, il, zha ii. 
heaven, n. ? $*rifbu 
heavy* odj., Ilk. 
heel, il r thoiiffi. 
heir. ft., hitkdtlr. 
help, EL t pfttili ; v,. [nick 

lanmiff* 

helpless, udj., bitsarifc&s, 

lien, il, kitlihrL 

hence, adv., jflft&f, h-frjoitU , 

herd* il (cattle), gfrJtfOit. 


(ISO 
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here, adw. jVOj r tayub, j *?A. 

Her direction, 

hide, n. (complete), [mttiu ; 

{ i j p m implute, cat) K {a fo ft. 
high, ad j.. ra hg. r*g$n< 

hill, n v r*HK tffifth dMhon, 
ih&t(h) ; (several hills)* 
di*kha\ 

1 1 i nd r 1 % v. T rfibfewa %*; he 
hindered, rtikht^h i my\ 
hinge, n, AvlSsra, 
hire. ki. £ price of labour), fh \ rn< 
hive, n. \ Whj) p >lor€nt , j nukhttr. 
fcddi i it. 

hold, V. f fsihiutt jf. 

heir ij_, . i in ground), 

; (smoke - hole in 
n ii if), t*n.i'i ; ■—. make, 

i htMttiifj t-h* i, phrrm ig, 
with noun, 

h on i y, ii . n s f'i 7.9; 1 1 oney e* > i j j \ > s 

Iit^of, il, khtxfth l when hoof is 
divided, LLh with pig. MUi-h 
half is / L /oJCdfr). 
hook, CLj, tea£*(jV). 
hope, tu iiaAcL 

horn, il. (of miimfll), r/hZ 1 , 
pSVr 1 trumpet, 
hornet h n, P ra fwt. 
horye, n,, mA 
hot, sidj v hufdt. 

house, tL, frim, tenth* ; (in 
lieldnl.-'r/reii ?o0i : < lodging), 

fmt, sty? lodge ; (thatched 
temporary hut in tiehlM)., 
tsftanL 


how, adv. r hale, haht. 
however, halt*.!itti. 
hmnp, u. (of bull), fault \). 

} i nnd n L d, m; ]m i idredtl i, nl \ 
hlinger, n.. t7n. 
hungry, adp, otjftis. 
hunt. v T , triit Jnnmitf, tirim* 
bimiff i an mull 1 muted, 
nkgt T 1 . 

IniiiLer, ii, eri*h\ jwu/mf, Hr* ft 
lan^ea, triiit* bft&aa. 
hurt, v, fcr, a vam *henni*f : 

— (be), ntim itf. 
hushnid, n ri tliii*. 

Ik 1 ish f ilitl\, r 'iiM U*di i h. 
hyena, n., thm\ 

I. pron., tjo. Her self. 

io\ n. ? (hihftiit r sftlih | P 

idol, n., ratfi^iK 

ill (be), v,, {uiiiitjff. 

illness, il, f*ni\ 

image. it,,. ktfifjG : -, make. 

hrnm iy', with noun, 
i tn i k icdii ktely, ad v TS ; &r$p , 

incense, il, gugltiit, dupuit ’ 
—, bu iti , rfup&t) m n m iff : 
—one who burns, n^rjuL* 
i naise T \.\. surge ly j pfu* G ia iff . 
incite, hUnmiff* 
income, n_ r i Igoth* 
incorrect, adj, F gpltu 
iiicru^Cp v. intr.* bfidhimig'. 
indeed, ndv. (inferential), hi, 
ityrz, 

infanL, u. r jiti, jitit s T chnit. 
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tm 

cha iit# r ttydrtM <Panjabi jest, il + ; - 1El I1U>1 

miydn i tni-jthi fi tine), 

inferior. adL jowf?K n. inn* fa* almtfit 


injury, n*. lofts, 

ink, TU t *fai- 

Inkstand, il, in&vfnt 3#w-+ 
imect, il (large stinging, 
brown)! tjiizur, 
insert, v, (aa pole in ground), 
ta&nuiUf* 
maids* prep*, k§tno. 
instead. prep., ttfuff/m, with 
gen. Ik? m it t'h*jtitL bfleJitfitt t 

instead of my sou. 
insult, v, T teFufflr ?4iUNiij7 J . 
intercede* v ri faic&nfl farted 
ii£m lemwiwf. 

intercourse, n. {connexion), 

iw/ii- 

interest h n. (usury), h?*t: - 
— p summer. #hM frfiis i 
—. winter, fliXn 
intoticnti'd, tf.-jj.. /cy&efcjrtJtf- 
invite, V. (one uijotlior tu 
fm hJ ), don* * kti *11 m iff* 
zakhifd h&Aimi^ 
iron, n., run i for flint, riLnko* 
Sf*3 tinder. 

irritable, adj., tunkffids zUla 
tp j \t (lit Hindi Judkf jt 
WtUi t), 

itch, n. ? hlt&Z* l i cattle, 
ph&d&n ; v. inti., tAml 
kBrmtff- 

jackal, n. r Mk&r* k&ktivt#, 

jaw. u_ 1 kyaittil. 


H). 

jewellery, in, httiti. 
joint. il (of bones), 
joy; kh uni kh nvhj, 
juice, n.. t f. 

jump, v*, felii kAurteiaip* i 
il* ten ; — about (horse).* 
tfur hitr&tmitf- 
jllllgle. IL, ^*\\ 1 n , 1 fzit *t J fd f ■ 
zu-ittpU , ”, grass, without 
trees, in Tibet, jHtb&its 

Ra i lai i rn (com it ry i M n 11 r • T * ■ 
Kanuuri man, falM-tuViSj 
pL faTw>l*t; — woman. 
faEviorf (pi. Avlittfrie)p 
Mn&rin ckfemf ; — adj-* 
faXMrin ; — language. 

faXim r t A akid*, fat ?w>rfci u n- 
s/.W' ; zls spoken between 
Kwmrn and Shrink th*- 
horskad 1 . Kuiuairis say 
that Koci^peaking people 
call Knnauri mhuhah, or 
mint'hlf)5u. 

keep, v. (— Bale), taofe&riJA 
film t$ak&$ f * r u w iff - 

piwervo. iirpyti m*y\ 
kernel, u- (uf frait-atone), 
rtfajut' ; of wtil tm t mill 
Finn# Gerardi'Wt, ye, 
key. u.j till 

kick, v. (horse), di]***? 

or k^t'nuf ; — 
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i man), Uitk&ft or latM 
cllidmuf. 

kid, jl (male), foil-hit*; 

{.female), mdtff. 
kidney, n.. jiHropx, 
kilj r ii, (nmnlerh mnnlrf ; 
(ehaughte t* animal), *A d, m- 
wiy. 

kim]m] r il, jjtf ni\ jriftttofd 4 . 
king, u M ffgaUxit -mza, 
him* m, jkipu ; v\, 

kite, m (bird k 
kitten, iL a fiiuhi. chit ft tx* 
knead, v„ st€mig\ 
knee, n. r ptta/ipoH f 
kneel, v. p 

knife, n,, 

knock, v. f fitkt&kydm hf \ 

— down, phndmiff ; — 
down bouse, plditsmiff ; 

— down mini, hr hi 
shinn hf* 

knot a n., tfftntjtti: v. jjt* rt(h />H 
tsSLnmbf : —, untie, (Ao- 

know, v, ( tit m iff. 
knuckle. n ri pnrtxtf fxUf. 

labour, m (forced, unpaid), 
one month in year, (hard ; 
one week in year, hltnlfdt ; 

— (forced, paid), rjtii"ko# r 
hlijiir, 

hi I me re r (forced, unpaid j r 
khtnidn ; — (forced, paid), 


(xliitetkii It ;-— Ed ay w&gpft ) a 
m^cdrL 

ladder, n. f Htfmjd. 

Lie i beh i i id), v. r ah *m m Uf 

i-d**). 

laggard vkatjMi; 

fern., chatA£ T eJtULhfdtf#* 
lakc«, n., kfthlrt ft. 

Jama, n. r tamd ; —, head 
(celibate ), i tl< t rff h r ma, 
kw$kog r : (non - celibate). 
tfjf&tofi (inferior to trtnrrf 
I * c m t *) i 0 itsh til (in f erh i r 
to <jyUm%). 

lamb, ti. (mn]@h hurt#: 

(female), kfutfs. 

Janie, adj., kh*fn i, 
lump, n. \ nativek khan : 
lighted (inelElding widk, 
oil, etc.), tlu 
language, il, shad*, 
lash, u FT r«! m ifjt. 
last., adj,, h-irff-, 
latch. n* p Ittirfm. 
late, adj., tjftrsa , pun fir, kknl 
kkrd ; — (be), g&rm 

dittiHvf, khm khrd kaei- 
miff ; —> it in, gifraa kmtf. 
laugh, v Pf A cm m itf (+da > T 
tt&mkig*. 

law. go tu | with another), v. T 
tntt-Jtorjkimiff. 

lazy, lidj.. dll oh, juni, dHiu uj\ 
tlMua. 

leaf, n. r patHfh* 
leak, n*. doiii r ifoy&h ; v rr 
rm\miff l-tj**). 
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learn, v„ }i iij'- 
leather, n., 

leave, v., tshnrSanitrf, 
rtamitf, txkmiruwf. 
loech. h„ ytifv tifibihfi- 
left, adj. (not right I, khoj&n 
—, to the, khojOn 1(6, 
log, n., U>i‘. logs straight 
out in sitting, Hholhuit ; 

nil in this way, sM&tr-i'■ 

■til* mi it/'. 

k-ntila, u., different kinds, 
fwthVn, ,ntt*8r. ci»bteti. 

nyar, fcfVs ( = 

j/rarm), j nUgo ii (= m tf.figi 1, 
chob* 

leopard, n,, (burr. 

If'per, D,, hitxi'H. 

leprosy, n., bit. 

letter vi.. !■'■>> ft i 1 (of alphn- 
Ml, ajjtr&n i Tibetan 
letter (epistle), hiff. 
level, adj., *prld. 
linr, u.. jfiWf. dtkfdoe . fell)., 
i dhole,. 

licence, n* (written i, jniiiio. 
lick. v., iZwmig' (-»*«>■ 
lie, n.,alM£it : v, (tell a lie), 
ttlkdl&tt Uimriig 1 ■ .— down, 
resting on dhow, idwvos 
th M i m !>/, di s h i migK 
Hft, v. (load, etc.). kjf&mmuf 

(- 6 ft), 

light, adj., hiHi&idfr, n., 

imdkO *); v. tr„ 

(-(?„); — lamp, duih 

cojvn i'j‘, tahdiititf. 


lightning, li., htiSf X lighten. 

v., hisil bonni.ff'. 
like, udj. (similar), die, 

I with gen, or uoin,) 

(food, person), -Annutf 
; — one another, 
siL-ikimiff, 

lime. n. (for building), bunta 
line, ii. l straight, etc,), vel;(h) r 

refcM ; in cloth, eefZ 1 ; 

iioniHH front o! lingers for 

counting, dd‘. 

lip, n„ tunOh. 

liquor, n- from .7^ grapes, 

r<tkt(h ); from cereals, 

l r htlKtirX otl i s-rfi, sit ufQ a. 

( »v[.jk hJIBi'i . i i it. otic-lints 
-iiioked, dtar < = hhiinij) 
MUchtti (made from bhang), 
phlm (- opium), 
listen, v- f/nmin i{/'. 
little, adj., iMfo, dzigits, 
tHiJirip, tskf>p‘, t-ih<dn>. See 
small. 

|fve, v, t Khmmitf ; inhabit, 
l/>t£ni*itf‘ j (causative), 
ty'«itUnitf- 
liver, n., ^in'* 
living, adj., ilM, 
lizard, n., teh? iiaXt' X , very 

HiUEiti. isuWli. 

load, n„ feu rifA. 
lock, u. (for door), *£iiiieDi), 
v- sAanM shlfnnirf ; u. (of 
hair, long), osrit ; Hindu 
pig-tail, nioi'W*. 
locust, n*. ah . 1 J «* 
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log, ii., gmiiA ; &hurt —, um.- 
man*e load, tftrdik. k^rin. 
Etiug, adj r . Idmfr *; for flow 
long dim -,Jr Ht&fi ■: —ago, 

long for, Le anxious fur 
{child ), ( «)Um (* tfr# uT'U i*f. 
look, y. p ktiiftimitf' Utnmiff, 
khim iff . 
loose, kiJM. 

lose, v., 4 ir r Hhenniff : be lost, 
dtn hlmiff . hv defeated, 
ha mm i*f , ha,r&n m ij\ 

Joss, il 5 dtiUia , niiJmlu\ 
(ennmy'e loss causing joy). 
hakolii. 

lot n. t pogl&h \ draw iota, 
jKifjUyfi xhfnn hj\ 

love* v,. gyamiff. 
loving, adj. r Mnn€*i\ f n irktil. 
low. adj. f yocit ; — country, 
Le. Rum pur. etc., gyatittfou 
lower* v. tr., twi n ig (IL 
iltii ritfi). 
lngg*go r n,, rtz 

nniij, ;idj. ( dog) r Wr Km. 
madden, v. (through charm)* 

magnet n. (stone), tniim 
krt «« : (iron), tapm 

Jtcfe?a wn t 
maize, n„ fWia v 
majority, a, |£ea < fur rti } r 
make, y., ianmiff. 
male, n M «A-yo, fcyfl (pre¬ 
ceding noun). 


man* n, mi. (ias opposed to 
woman) rftcwml, numr/m d: 
— of certain place, add 
-jfjfi (fern.* mils) to name 
of place, which is some- 
times contracted. e T g r , 
K^jpa, — from Rotjf ,; 
f&hpiikpa, —from JTftt/?ru 
JZj//*!, — from Rai'ftv. 
marc, n.< f/tet, 
inmringe, il. jti ip eft)it : (of 
lower caste), ^adJr. 
marrow, n_, 
mask* u., ikfff. 

iuhxJIl, n,, flipfls; f elu., utyhi tk . 
JSw carpenter, 

mas9&ge T v +x nfimitf {o 1 hj- 
t wet* n tt a tid a a ) r ton miff, 
master! n. h dajfcpk 
masticate, v, r hltt nullify 
matter, il (LiHUIr}, lx.ituit ; 

(Xh.), tunin'A'< 
mattress, n. r tep/t r m:/!,/. 
measles il, ifr^terA 
measures, U. (generally 
wooden, Fur corn, approxi¬ 
mately as follows): anfry, 
half scr ; A-/j«ti p tlirou- 
quarterw set : ?i p'^o brv, 
one ser : % bi% ?me and 
a half sera; /ttWf/Ap two 
to eight nets, 
meat, m # 

mediate. v m , gaiOm *henmitj\ 
mediator, n., tfit!dm *ht'tw* t 
medicine, n.. #Ml, 
meet, v., ehilkthhnijf, foju- 




Efifi 


tfruiiitf ; gti to amt su¬ 
perior on rood, ttogflNiitiff'* 

memory, n., 
mend* n. T 

mercury, 11., wl! f/mI* 
message, n. r j™/ ; — (benr), 

messenger, v., pm( p/ateeu, 
mow, v. (cat), 

jtmTii JiuV/ (*&>)- 

mica, a, teadife/s iv_ r /\ ■ 
t»fui rwf (tm? for tmdM >). 
midday, f#<a 

middle (in middle of l tnujoii, 
Timjtibo ; udj,, majVhb 
mild wifi.', a.* aj«\ 
mile, n. r mxl. 

(object either * cow 1 or 
milk: p ) ; give — to 
(mother to infant), 

mi{f+ 

mill, n. (hopse), * 

_ hiukd-j Attv? fftrik&k ; 

— -stone* gtitfAtftk 
iiime t D-r kfaiiiin. 
minority, m t 
mire* i ii r toifcdn 
mirror, n. T hutfd, u-k/oi^.h. 
miser, n., (feni^, 

Inmiir€)> fa*AjWilA), 

hid&ks, 

Illicit, £L, ridi^i/r 

mistake, n., 
mistaken P ndj„ 

tnintresR, in, fhad 8 enne) P 

3 iir. 


mix. v tt ^nKriiii^ (sj&lffm-ig*, 

i hoc k, v. ? fh ^ r n M r iy*, 

mole. u. (spot on body), 

Monday, u., artdrtfn. 
monkey, n. f«ui,, 

betnf/mttr 

montl i, names as fob 

lows: Apri l -May,M#t^w; 
May—June, jfaftfc*A; J wne 
July, aArrwti ; July- 
Angwfe* sftoyoA j August- 
September, far dr# A : Sep¬ 
tember October, ntdrfi- 
moit : Gctober^November* 
Awl 11 >; November - Decern- 
\ w S k ?) i rti n j 1 )eeem- 
ber - January, ftffcjrfrA : 
P J January-February, md/t i 
February - March- jditt u- 
Hvii - March Apri l t r£fro** 
moon, ft', fffiEiUif- 
more, ml]., ridv. f hSd (other) T 
tifa^ (*r* w majority); no —, 

d& PUL 

morning, u.p friftii. luis-fm f- 
mortar, u. (for pounding). 
kduiiL 

mosquito, n., ffUzor. 
most, ndv. (superlative). "0, 
thdUrt. 

i mother, b., rtitifl, iiulett; 
— in - taw .>/ tt ?) w'; tnot!> <n’* 
house and family, nutpriii. 
mould, n. (reaultinj; from 
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iuourn H v., Anrammigr (-&o); 
- togstlicr < i - 

m%\ 

mouse, it. f 
uiOii&tache T ii. T 

mouth, n. k Mu/rntf ; tax/t 
Unit# A sea, great talker, 
much, ndj M adv** ifcyfritffc/m, 

how—jiiflnj^ W™ 1 ; 
how many* ££; however 
*—, many, te(rhu'tri\ 
lu ud , ii. tn iM r fc /4••-*; w 1 1 vte 
—, /jjA 
mule, II., jfcA 5 

inurdei n,, khtinl: v.<*kmi>/\ 
mushroom, n. r limjiu); — r 
red, khiUitkt^ 

music, ii. p baztf; huU*rin is 
the name of a brass or 

tn >pper 11 nt.HHritl i i i^tn i n j e nt - 

iiiiLHiuian, iL (caste), ztfmrK?; 

fern,, 

muftkHieer, n.„ 

miLsk-mt, ii., u 
iny r ivJj fflrt, flint. 

nail, ii, pity* 
sinkitl, udj. r nah/u 
mime. n. H iti&mM. 

‘narrow, jid j M i/tittin, 
imvd, n, r 

inMiv adj., ndv., neritii. 
necessary, adj. ± 2 *lrilri ; — 
(he*, v., tfifd m iff (impei^h 
neck, ii. (hack part), rtfi-W*. 
necklace* n.. rfmin 1 ; — of 


god (silver In eighteen 
Hjigsk 

nr if] hi, n* r krlt ; pine- —, 
huiiii ; dry pine-needles h 
pifrk. 

needy, see poor, helpless, 
neigh, v_ T baxh^nnUf. 
neighbourhood, ii., iltU^uix 

nephew, n. r brothers son, 
vhan ; ulster's son, nzd, 
ixinzHt*. 
nest, n +l *rwi + 
nettle, u., tariffi, 
never, adv., terOv vm, iarritt 
inn.. 

new, adj., njjutf. young, 
news, n.. fimyo, 

niece, n., brother 1 * daughter, 
Wiifterj ? 1 ' sister's daughter* 
toftu, haunt*. 

night, U++ ftitiir : —, last, 

nine, z*jitJ r <jui : ninth, sy if i*. 
(fill* ; nineteen, ArdpA? ; 
n inetee nth -xns*/if-f 7 : n i nety, 
pft \d$P mi or p& niz* m i ; 

— -one, jw niz* siyid 

— -two p — tvnixh ; — 
-three, — s 5 ram j — -Four, 

— - kfvpb : -H ve r -— ntUm ; 

— -fdx, ■— ypriUf ; — 

-Mevet^ — * 8 vt-iith; — 
-eight, — *4 vai ;-nine^ 

— Mwjtti : 1100, tjii j ;ti ; 

MtiQthvffili r&K For ordi¬ 
nals add 8 to the butt word. 
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nipple n, (of breast), »«»»*« 
fttVlo ( = tittle bead i of 
breast). 

no. nut. wit 1 1 verb; — 
htiU »ia. 

nod. v. tfritf) tvtyainitf. 

.noise, n., sfattl 1 . voict?, 

f language. 

noon, n. r MmWr fui. 
none, n., takftx. 
nt ise -in ng, n, f kh 8. i><j > ( - (**)■ 
}xd8, if isiob- 

m it. mn : with imp., thu, 

nothing, that #* ,n " • 1 

nourish, v, iff. 

now. adv., Itil ti, ; - 

(up to — ), ii.&itiA'ttttni. 
iniwliert, /(ami mu. 
mine. 11., tei* )ii jHSfilMfe. 

oath, ii-. vffi'i ■ —r take, 

rhi- i'tnmii/MA Ht Am*!?; 
- administer, r&n' > mi- 
m iff. kadi 1 1 ?»«< ri* *M 11 1 1 9‘- 
obey, v., m'-vfM *o iif. 
obtain (be obtained), v„ jr- 
renmi’j'. 
odour, smell, 
often, mlv. (many times). 
htvil W(A) i or other word 
for many iustead of (*«/*). 

L ohl iuterj.. tiya Jni, 

%>il. t£ ('■«, Muir ti (Tb.) 
( = f/hi water): v. tr., 
tdon *hihuin‘, 

ointment, n., »Wdm . 

apply. » 1 * fam iff*. 


f»HT 

old, adj., ffijP, ilwfvH ; only 
of persons, HisiV (men 
only); yttitsm, km- 
yaikzi ; — age. yaii. 
once, i job 1 • — on 11 time, 
one day, intya. 
one, adj., id\ i ; — who does 
or is connected with, 
-tut a, fem. -*<e ; -Mil, fern. 

; •f&eM.fein. -tsi\ -dia* 
fern. -d€. 
onion, u, 
only. adv, r eh*. 
open, v., tiitimtff ; ni.tj., 
toindi&. 

upimo, ii-. pliim. 
or, conj., koe. generally 
omitted* 

unn-le, iu (man who gives), 
Ifmkt&iTiwli i spe-ak in. 

{zyltimitf. 

orange, la -. 

Oriafftfclt. it. ftfiAnr jptfA* 

orphan, H r , 

other, adj., a id, n*. 
otherwise, adv., ma niw*J. 

(lit. if it be not), 
otter, n,, *(M«7 (f). &* vortu- 
pine. 

<mr, adj. («« we), Wflfe* 
fcteto-M, Ws&<Wl” 

ftnd, 

out, adj., Itfrtii ; go, ernne 
out, donw itf' 
owl, kttif (W-J|. 
own, adj. (Hindi, dpliti), 
,T»m; phir.. mase., u»*/- 


iiSS 
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ami j frm, s apAmvitf mo 
(—- T my own, like dptid). 

pain, n, r rilrthnn r rd/m ; — P 
fed* wAAfAlc 1 i rit rtf. 
pair, il, wyatih). 
palaco. tl, 6 ft* 
paint* 1 , ii M /alf/dd. 
pale, ad}, (face), puf\ 
palm, Up (of hand }, hmHOtf* 
palsy, il. Zil. 
paper, il. higlf. 

[ijiralvHi 5 , v* Ve 
paralysed, ndj. r jTki/p; — 
(be), v BJ pat# httcimiff. 
paramour, il, sVir, 

(mat# or female), 
parents, il. iR<!n» /rfjirt; 
woman a parents* house, 
mSiiiit. 

parrot, iota. 
part, il, kug\ ivirjlT. hlntliu* 
partridge, il, ti*f< 
patch, il, till & it : v, f fa &>*> 
shPnmif] 1 . 
path, n., cum, 
paw, il, htt'ft* 
pay p q,, FiiJUiil, FM. 
pea T n„ etfsT^r*. 
peacemaker, n_. ifaltim ttheh 
sea. 

peacock, n. P ?to 7 iVi.s: f,, 
peak, n. F 6 #f« 
pearl P n. H nulMit. 
peck, v r (peek at), ittkttik- 
y&mig 1 ; pick up (bird), 
fAomiff. 


peel , il f ftwrf* ; v_ tr_ T 
pi u m i(f* ; — wand, tree, 
efcc_ p hup khomuj 1 . 

pt3ll p IL, }M*W *. 

penis. XL, polite word, 

: less polite, Ami/Ii, 

pepper, il (red), pi/di; 

I black), m*rit* k 
perfume* see sine Ik 
pe r 1 1 tips, ad v.. set a r [I i l. 

( wlio) knows ?], a Kftci 
word, 
penult, v. p 

perspiration, n. P dftstfL 
perspire, v M rifr?.*/* 
persuade, v., j/ >>i m hf h 

pestle, iL r nuW li'i, 
petition, s’., drgptlmiff 1 . 
pheasant, n, jutntnf, d*ia. 
pietnra, il, latfata ; — , dmu’, 

naksd tunmitf. 
pierce, v. ti% him mi >/■ {-fto} ; 
p ierced (be), i nt v.aja m m (jf 

pig, il, #&*)+&» i —. wild, 
hrmh'itl s a it rt?# h 
piles, il (ailment), 
pilgrimage, n T , tith&A ; with 
measuring length on 
ground, -amhiltf; — ( 
perfor m, za heStay f t m ■ 
mig\ 

pillar. n M wooden, th&mff&u, 

pinch* v, s chtfte n'hmig'. 
pipt" (huqqit), n. p Uilan, 


US' rT-ISLi—KAVAL'RI 


DOW 


pitch, ti„ ttiatTr. 
phm\ v-, fiimtVjf 1 ; R" sAffii, 
The syllable fan is often 
added apparently without 
moaning. to words bidi- 

cating place or location, 
txs I,dm, house; fJiimutit, 
hut in fields 1 •>, 

j,: jvT a. inouutai^* 
plain. 11 .. tlrwt, klutnd ; adj., 

kntatiH, 

pi nit. n.. ot‘ hair, hr tar*. 
l£.<hU,r, vutafin, 

{Tli.l; v, tr. i tiftii i lxit#rt 
formiff . (K^W) ( lh/tk}»! 
bOifhmuf* 
plank. «>, «**- 
plant, u., t fail#fit 

p]nuts. IHULlfrS Of— 

fi mfftWit . wild pt‘Ai’. 1-1* 
fcisrito* 

^ WlM 
co!umhin£- 

Ofhul. Panjabi «;/'•!, UHed 
' HHSoap. See 
WMl *ha. wild stmw- 

hecry. 

hifltnfrth, snmll plant with 

sweet-smelling root. 

bm. oak, Qtwrcas iiiCium, 
bervm, Cotoneaster baccil- 

IflTlH. 

bterite, wi 3 si 
aiH&ni/fi- 

kernel of apricot 
(►Sr, banyan, Ficus indies. 


brnos, Rhododendron nr- 
boremnu 

hre, oak, Qnercus ik>N. 
brfflUiA. thorny dmib, 

Prinsepin at it in. 
hut*, medicinal plant, uned 
also for dyeing. 
tWitOi. pea. 

(limit. Mom* setrata. 

), wild apricot. Prtrom 

nrmeuiaea. 

.liikttAii. vine, grape . 

ihd'h'iii, wild vine, wild 

dal inti'll, poroegruuate. 
ihr j"r, asparagus, 
ibttvrd, thorn-apple. 

<13, kind of fern- 
(fmmtfii. kind of grass, 
tffrur, a iiiediand.1 plant. 
tDiri, Viburnum tstellu- 
latnm. 
tfiildb, rose. 

MrJtiKii, yew, Taxus tee- 
catfi. i-ip nyniiitML 
MtS&fik. Kims I’nTiju1> 
ensis. 

horkii, Rims VN aHieliii, 

Aw, walnut, Jngliuu* regia. 
bthduz, Lonicera hypo- 
letied. 

AtiZi«Aen, Salix elegant 
kafik, plant used in wash¬ 
ing. 

foiMiir. Indigofera Ger- 
uidiana. 
hr tin, peach* 
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hit*}*!?, Pyriift Ijg’LCCJi ta 
khd n na , Ephed ra vu I garis, 
ktwOftm, like wild tig, 
Viburnum fotinifyliiiiii, 
hq. tfMit*. 

fifth* f/", sprucr tiir, Abies 
Webbkhti or pindrau, 
khM ti T a thorny siirub, 
koff, wild rig, 

ktvtmrti. poplar* Populuy 
ediata. 

hr tin. lord cherry? Primus 
pud tin. 

iii, CdMa australis. 
h iixftf, k v -nbf f ta m S p i tma 
bid In, 

kyalm&n f cedar, Oed ins 
Li Ijjii i i deoduru. 
la p&troiii h}\ Hedem 
Helix. 

hulrdit, Pif-ris ovatifdiil, 
l km, blue pine, PinuB 
axeelaa. 

L n fat?{It i, ini edible EertL 
i It* , Tnedl Ar r Yyr i is com - 
munis, i.q, l 

poplar. Popuius alba. 
marpOl, PyruB lunnta. 
iMtdiiu. Lonicera nbovata. 

mb r mushroom, toadstool. 
nifidnVy willow, 
m ft tdtia r dm.UJmm Wnlli- 
eliiaim. 

marff&n, oak, Quurcug 
dilniata, 

vtfhi, Des in odium tlori- 

buiidum. 


imbtjMih i w bluek .stone nf 

ipy . 

ntp.t mt bit, yew, Tn, x us 

iMiecutji, i.i|. /vtrMi 
nip unfair* r Ijungaim brevl- 
spina. 

j i tf a r U I in um i jepalet \ h i s am 1 
nit id a. 

bark of BetuLa utilis. 
for roofing, 
jMJtle, apple, 

fxtpruii, Biixuh stiijji^r- 
virens. 

j j h f Ira P i>eij t fti u corymbose. 
pywlov , peepul, Ficus 
raligiosa (H_ pljM). 
priatf. Buddie fa |* Lnif-u- 
Latrr 

pf*. horse-ekest n at, M*q u- 
Ins indim 

pfpi it ht it (lit. bud's foot), 
maidenhair. 

nia RiiHti iimr.Tu- 

phyllu and Webbliiim, 
ray ntf 7 Pyrus Eoliuks, 
ftteo El i u nmn b datirieus 
and pnrpuretis and 
briqueter* 

rupea ri {lit. dove-grass ), 
anemone, 

raptia #ha (Utduve-b&rry), 
Dap! 1 ne oleoides, Lq j {fa 
TfffHti frantiit (lit ealfa- 
^t) k ii small plant, 

Y€* f § Prim us p^tairu, 
rt, edible pine, Finns 
Gerarduum. 
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H 3 r r Pici-ii murtlifliL- 
rvt[h), a true wttli edible 
berries, 

ci (lit. mfrke-grraO, 
j| small plant* 
hW i 'fpuztt. flitill# it (1 it, s u ake h 
grape), strawberry. 
abSrpaJj fib nib whose 
leaves are burned in 
religious rite*. 
4^tf(A), Medlar. Pvrus 
communis, i.ij. lift*, 
nkwhtrh Hhivhiim* 
tthkil, Cornua luacrnplivJk 
slf/K red pine, Pintle Itm^i- 
follJU Li|. h*'ll. 

*Mr. Junipems exedaa. 
xhtfitij, Eetuk util in. 

$i\ m< thorny plant with 
cone and poisonous seed, 
Hippopbffl Am- 
nuidea and solidfolk 
hi / 717 r J unipernB corotnimiji 
nr Ffteudo sabinu, 

fh3*h beta, Desmodium 
Horibnndum or concin- 
niim, iq. 

/A arm, Fraxilius xantboxy- 
loides. 

a kind of rhodo¬ 
dendron, 
lmn t hiobb. 

fwi n bfla a, everlasting 1 . 
t#U T red pine* Finns lougi- 
folk. 

£m> thorn. 

tm h&thtm, raspberry. 


m I 

ivofthtj \ 1 it. tl tom berry), 
blackberry. 

tsBlrft m* thorny plant. 

Berbena aristatu 
taftjfUi nettle, 

t.r*MHIth kind of very tall 
gras*. 

hWir#, like wild Mg, Vi¬ 
burnum eatinifntium, 
v<j. kfwDfb#* 

wti mitt , eli i n I u ng plant, 
will 1 fitron gly seei it ed 
flowers, 

tmmb, Htiirill plant. 
yai, \\i ] d rn+t\ Hosts iugs- 
ehata. 

1*011 lee rii august i- 

fulin. 

day rer, campluai - scented 
plant. 

z<pj til „ 111 istktoe p Viscum 
ail bum. 

i/iid/h A bet in- triHom. 

; ato. Daphne oleuides. L<> 
■my^ris/p>- 
±Af(/j), Ikben- 

plas ter, v. (wa! I), tffttd j ra w?' r 
mltfom iif : Moor, roof with 
leaves and mud. tfMttiij 1 , 
aliic rwWSi71a w/, lijdam i*j\ 
phy. v. T yfrimijr'; (music), 

Pleiades, n. + jim-HOrf ptw. 
plough, n,, AafrfJi : i\. Afij&il 
rimir/ 1 * 

ploughshare. n. r phtUOu. 
pluck, v + ( dowers, vegetables), 
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tfrmh itf r fsticm u \ itf. th ti¬ 
nt iff*. 

pocket, ii-, Mim? r 
point, n. (sharp)* 
itf *l\ msk\ 
poison, iu F hlrth&tl, 
policeman, n. r 
point. n, r kfrnd, 
pony* il ? fa/A. 

poor, adj., daijS*. Sf't-: help¬ 
less, 

porcupine* n., timpkn. 
post, n, (letter*) r rftit; 
postman, n.H Fifths Ird-im.i, 
r if (ft 7 k-wjt I AgfiiMi. 
pofit-nimitT, li., JdjWcT] - , jWih- 
jfcfim. 

potato, n.. An/To 

potter* m, Aosr! j f, htrzfnik? 

i'/l 

pound, v H (in mortar), kdl- 

■m iff 1 * 

po lie, v., titf»vt it *h**{he\ r m *,{]'. 
powder, n. (gun), ddru; 
dust in rotten tree, t/ait 
third. 

pray, v,, [Mi}mrnR dd 4 *rz 
litnjn itf : sSp(1i ) kmm iff 
(especially of Hindus); 
pu iii hm mifj- 

praying-whed r n., (hak ftr t 
d it. mffff urh ; hand-wh ed, 
mani. 

preach, v*. k'ihn i&lt£nnUf. 
pregnai lL. adj.. Iw{ * ** H *‘h* r it 
m> 

prepare,, v (| IMr tnumbf. 


preserve, Mr* keep, 
press, v. r t&mrrti*/. 
press dowu T used of dcuiun 
i ii j i vAl Li u li re t it ? rt hj . 

pretence, n., mndlU k 
price T n + , milfoil ; rate, Imio w 

prime minister, n., k, 

A?*A/«ir(\ 

prisoner, n,< btlmtfio. kid-J, 
proceed, v„ ill spite of diffi¬ 
culty, manage to get past 
nr in. tkarmvf. Sets 
walk, go, 

proclaim, v. p a tl tdtd nSIm hj\ 
htik diriuniif r 
property, n., tint tja, mriAi. 
pn 11, v,. thi mm i<f {-bo ); 
against One i mother, daji* | 
»him.itf\ 

pulse, u. (in body), ***; —, 

feel, **I khtjtimitf f 
punish v., 
puppy, n- n htwhftit&s. 
purcl may. v zo it i ti uf - ft u - 
itilf/ 1 . 

purse, i j., lAfud. 

pus, ru. 

push, v, t sUlii mitf. 

put, v, (iu^*ert r H. ddlnii), 
Mhfnmifp; put on, we 
dress. 

i (nadruple, odj. + po d 
ijuarrcL n., z$th\ da^m; v* p 
tindiitit iff L , 

quarter more tlum, ^rim P 
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saml (Hindi, 

ftitwai). 

queen, TL| (pjidmiK 
i ynetffckui p mu m l ; —, ask■ 
Tiis if/ 1 . 

quickly. adv, t h&zo u Matffl, 
tutl, dtuiw. 
quietly, adv., txutkttn. 

rag* n +l eTthra* 

iFiLii, n,< IT, fttySts ti - 

v M hvjinuiff; n top rain¬ 
ing, thihumig*. 
rain bu w , U-, h\v r f \ eh, t T M #1 - 
mite ; — , lunar* 

raist\ v. t Sfir^i iflf 1 - 
min, n rf MHji)* — ■ Tibetan, 
hytxh btr{h ) [ —, breed¬ 
ing, AitUtoL 

ravish, v, Sbid Hensc), teffwt 

niw, udj.. ivsMl t Aatoo. 

I'jiy, ll. (of light), 

FftZOI 1 , Tin i'Arlpfiirftf. 
reed, v.j 

ready, adj M f&tF* 

reap. v Jfc i'fiM lo.mmhf or 

ifVnTRltf. 

rear* v. ink. (of horse, etc.), 
fa t it r r dt‘ tt m rm iff ; tr., 
yonm Uj\ 

reason, far this reason, loxfo 
hixtei 8ilh$b&& 

recognise, v., friui k Itinmiff 9 

reconcile, v. tr. r Hftrtmyii m kj\ 
tjalow sk&mnilfi 


ggnmitf ; be reconciled, 
tjalmiff , ( J ( .tldt'i m vf* Sett 
peace. 

red, adj., *Awikk l {*?)* 
reel, v. (drank), hruhmif* 
refleet, v„ trnlm iff . #&nrfn- 
niff. 

regrettable, adj., font fit. 

i^in, ii Jb fftllam. 
relative, m, jyemii. onhm, 
remain, v. T totfft hmiff \ be 
incomplete. rfi r in m of. 
remaining fruit r after tirat 
gathering < walnut. 
a te.jp it. 

remove, v„ phlmttf. 
rent, n.p for** 
repair. v Jp sskir&imi^. 
repent, v., r£n s Ummiff (lit 
take oath I, rfnnntj/\ 

See grieve, 
reply, Ti-, litbab. 
request, v M (fargyamirf . 
require, v., t/ydmitf. 
resemble, v. p 
rut^hhn i;t- 

resign r v. r Ij rsi" nlsiMi kf. 
resignation, m F "rzh 
rest, v„ Twdtimijf* 
return, v. F See 

turn 

rib. n. f vib\ 

riw, n. (grains), nll{h ); 

cooked, bdr 
rich, adj., t:hitfep&* 
ride. v. t vf±okvhitn-hf ; — „ 
ettUfte to r AoATOifl - {-g<fi+ 
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light, adj. i iniL Ir+ft.L ■:r tfeint : 
—, to the, zajt&i* k& t 
Utk&it hied t't : (correct), 
tob\ 

rind, n., h&l m 
ring, el, /cag$nn Y mihidi. 
ripe, adj., nho nho, Ifim Ifim. 
ripen, v. (grain), htmmiff' : 

(fruit), tihfim ig*. 
rise, v_, fi nri rah/. w m rr/“; 

(of sull}, zorm iff* 
river, il, mmthf Fiji). 
rock. n., rag 6 . 

roll up, v. (betiding), Udiutig' 
{-#£>)* ttamtn iff {-*J**) r Sw 
wrap. 

roof, il., wood, stone, slate, 
tsh&hmiu taka frid* \ ihit, 
mad. )iujntkm\„ mdulfum t 
tft'jtiktfii ; of temple, ehttj*- 
rim . 

room, m (of house), imso ; 

(spueeb cdgtt. 
root, il (of trot'), jiltitt. 
rot, v r , cun w itf* 
rotten, adj., cm eu&+ ri* cm 
rough, ad}, (not smooth), 
phrfyk$ m 

round, adj. t sphericii], haflm ; 
circular, fei-hor; make 
round, v., hatfMmtff. 
rub, v., nami*/ (r> between 
6 and cut). 

rudeness, u., kfizia. fj^UJdiL 
run, v\, dalnm*g\ dfirjhituIff. 
Bee flee. 

rupee, il, rttp*cL 


rust, n., klmymt ; v T , khoyvw 
l4ff$nm iff or tttpeimiff. 

saek, n, p phttd\ 
sackcloth, n,, sAtto. 
sacrifice, v* (bread, ek\, to 
evil spirit fur recovery of 
Hick child), tliiikmitf (-go). 
SHChUe, n. T shga ; pud under 
saddle of beast or burden, 
ddn , 

salt, u* r Uhd f mfmh&r t#fm ; 

— merchant, hshti jaV ; 

— tfong i fc» dt U, t#hti r&u , 

salutation, n, nth* 

ram \ to Brahman, {Mi¬ 
ld tttj i i Bmh mu ti a reply. 
ifirS Acted a ; In ma s reply, 
vft/bjmfi ; Kilnet to man of 
lower caste f rut*, 

Hand, il, ball it. 
sap, il, tu 

Saturday, il, jjAfiu d**' tik*. 

May e f bdrtt tt i h/ p hat^a - 

miV/, 

saw, iL r t-eior. 
my,vjmunafi-th) t rift 
romiff. 

scab! >an i n„ dtiph r tu*r funfi A It. 
settle*, n- fbalanee}, /we, 
tdrflSfefWL 
-xar, il, 

ecissoi’s, n„ feat a. 

Rcorpion, il, *$&> 
scoiir, v, (metal vessel), 
an p -frlm iff ; (wood, etc. S, 
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acr*te!■. v.. Hi iY/‘ ; — one- 

sel f, A M*h im iff , hM m iy\ 
screw, iL (of watermill), 
cAtfArtfrk 

scrub, v., i* scour, 
second, ndj., 
rtenreily, rulj., nutnitos. 
aw, v, |W looks; oneself in 
glasa r /aid-mu/ 1 , 
seed, n. r frioik 
geek, v-i 

firlf, myself, yourself, etc., 
emphasizing no lj i .. niiefrt; 
T myitilf, ft** ffbi t thou 
thyself, hi Jbttf; be him¬ 
self* do tiyri ; they them¬ 
selves, doffo an&j&ft or 
7 * — (objective), it ul ¥ 
mm. 

sen, v> ti\, renuitf [ ifol 
send, v.. fjiPnmig 4 . 

Heparute, iulj.. hkflt #* ■ v *i 
tftrfflf Itinmit/ 'r one who 

in imgf-r foo* separated 

lonus&tE from bis house, 

haiyi/d/pm 

servant, n,, rnyru, 

tmtrlii; — , female, c/f rl njw; 
—, state, oE not Ugh rank, 
; feUi,, n^/h n * ; store- 
keeper, j.u wntcbmun* 
btfrfarf ; fem. T MrAlrnk 
set, v, tr., fii-irti-r S infer* (mm), 
t^nniff {-tlo}. 

seven, hVftp wenth, 

dlisA*: seventeen. 
%ij8ti*]\ Lj seventeenth, *&- 


/^W; He verity, 

&a r : seventieth* Minis* 
mi *; seventy-one, dttnti- 
niz" ; — -two, — 

-three, — tf* 

rAm;-four, — aopB; 

-five, — atiltt r J — -HiXj 

— t^rui/ ;- seven, — 

&$s£ixh ; -eight. — tr~ 

j vt j : — -mno* — atfijb'fi; 
7 tHk / rWi >“il :; 7 OOtli . f i*h r v»■■_ 
For ordinals add " to the 
hint word, 

se w r v.. i *o nm*. f , t*gtn Hi iff. 
sexual intercourse (have). v., 
tfttsifi titi itf , ksu AWf iitt iff, 

shade, XL r i Ah i/uh, somiVk 
shadow, n., hll'y. 
shake, v, tr., riUJfamhf, 
zfnil&lm itf ; v. mtr., :M- 
— head, zit^r/n- 

shame, n.,. .-rVji* ; v., put 

to shame, jWitAimbf', 
share, n.. 6r«/ff r ba^thA 
sharer adj,. 
shave, v% fervi 
she, pxan.pj/1, db, hh. 
sheep, il, ; Tibetan, 

khrtfos. 

shell, n. (sm&H, lused an coins, 

r ?H Mc/r'l J> r 

shepherd, n M /«/»-« 
shill, n,, oh&wjitn 
shoe, n, T Hh^mu: ., raj a‘s. t ^: 

European, friW(ft) ~ honw- 
shm fc r m Uf p*i [ — horse 
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or put iron of horseshoe 
shape on mails shoe. mi/ 

Hhoenjiker, ti.. n't. milit : fein.. 

cilmnrig** 
shoot, v M **r Hre. 
fihop, n < half, 
shopkeeper, n. # baatA. 

shoulder, u.„ fod\ 
flliOW, V*, 2tf M Mi iff*; 

shriek, v«, t&nmi/. 
shrine. il. Buddhist, 

rltt/f- kfiih /(thrift* , chostfn. 
sickle, ii.. iMhri)!*- 
Htcku^-HR, 1L, tmi\ 

sieve, n M ffflhht. 

Rift, v. (in sieve), r&lnt m Uj\ 

v. hi gun), ztjimhj-. 
niteut (be), v v rfmor 

invh i m i/i silent ly t trt thin . 
Milk. n_ ? re;.sf7 m, j'tfifig Fi., 
silver, il, mtifr/f) (almost 
pjdiiEfA))* 

Hin. n* n jmiSjj* 

niug, v., tjithtifi (anmirf. 
sink, v. intr. P dnMn m m/\ 
sister, n Jr rhif£ t rihzr ; fulJ 
— nthindzi/ i plur M 
atlnnaz hf ; — -in-liiWp 
husbands sister\ fxh't \ 
wife's Mister. fMm : man's 
brothers wife, fr%rti ; 
woman's bn flier s wife, 
hthr. 

sit, v T , til*ft tn\ f*j\ 

six, fa/ ; fSLxtli r liuf L six¬ 


teen, ^ra /; sixteenth r 
tfrnif ; si xt j. *fr tl m i i /:> f ; 

— -one, Hkt£)rmi3* id'; 

—two, — n *.*/*;-three. 

■ di ft m ;-four, -— ptt ; 

— -live, — M ; — -six + 

— fiit/; — -seven, — 
Mirth ; —- -eight, — t'Si ; 

— -nine, — zjtli ; LiOO, 
lUgrd ; iSOOth, 

For ordinals add 5 to last 
sjrilab]e, .V im change^ 
n to t, 

skin, 3i. r of cattle, : of 

s] i cep, goats. I u ids,fefe St (/+); 
of man, dogs, cats, bUd ": 
v. tr., /rApoJtiV? 1 , with word 
for skin, 

slant. v\ mtr. F iAfriii-i//*, 
slanting, adj., 

slap, tL ± Mopem; v +I thnp&ro 

oQi&mi/. 
slate, n. p tir%l€f r 

sklighter, v, i anil n a I s) P 

xhtfmmi/ (-ho)< 
sleep, v. t t/finmi /; put to, 
skitmmig 1 {-aw), 
sleeve, n. r hr/, titan ia / 9 
bnuw (Th.). 
slip. v. r 'bIc?arr/\ 
slowly^ adv. T mimn. a 

slngr n. (animal), tixk&m. 
sulal 1. iidj thi tu a 1 its., ftrit*, 
j It tf#, j l i rt t*i + Sen 1 i i Lie. 
smallpox, tl, ti pifiit. 
smart, =idj. (Ixid sense), d ini* 
diit\fdmnii t 
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smell, u M tjuitiim {generally 
sweet | ; — , bad, mar 

t/atw m ; v„ *fu n im iff ( - mo ). 
smoke,!?,, dub**ii: v.{tobacco), 
til it miff ; I mtoxicfruta) B 

ky&tm hj. 

h moot li, ju 1 j., auidttft#r w i 1 Hgfc - 
filfiL 

snail, □., yotuiirti. 

SfULki% n. n HJfi. 
snatch, v. , (: V'p) kh i) it at iff + 
aitow, n., pBm ; —, perpetual, 
trth ti, tint IJO it 4 II ?elt * 
mg and falling into liver, 
rlmlr. 

snowy, adj., one of aliove 
words with -urn, fein. ae. 
See tmr. 

NO r julv. (thug), /ui'ifr?, Awn 1 ' l 
suap, u. , iitxh (u ruui) r m iiii'm, 
rtf fail | = reVAid; yee phn*/ h 
sock, ii. r 6i / 1\ mik 

soft, adj.. kotti#- 
note. n. (of toots, pfitluit- 
hoiiie, adj M i4 $— - * ■ 
others* kl$ . . 4 . idK 
sometimes, ndw, tfirtrit tenth , 
tMstwd tt . 

somewhat, tidv,, tits. added 
to adj. or ndv, 

^ijn, dttijf: -in-law. rA a*l - 

in, git hi* i* ; ois» fc Tltr- 
htirshxd* song is tuinied 

soup, n<, rfAw/iiA'- 
aornv adj, tftertA. 
sow, v,, fifnjiMit/- 
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epnrk- n. (in verb■ (I ! i en d j , 
■utii.ifcM. 

opart, n M /rjyn i>fA, 

Sjjarmw, we bird* 
speak, v., w say. 

rspi^'tadi"*, iLp rfr, 

spend, Y-. AA-Vte la turn* f. 
spider, li. iKTiuil]) htthtUn,- 
d&l bitfnkft *; (large), bttift : 
sp ider T s we b, fiu ii-Arf *. ti 

tu n I r'j, 

a pi n, v, tr. (turn sound), 
phurtirPnmiff : v. intr., 
AfOWcdi niff ? bhitmrSnn iff i 
—- thread, v, tr. pttumkf, 
hltmmiff. 

hj i i i. v. , tf* tq t** h i th ik&l at itf. 
S]>lit e v P t r. [ ate 1 1 1 ea i, jn r #h m i*j ': 
( wood ), phit it tit a/ \ -tjo ); 
v. iatr. (g^neml i, b*V in f,7'- 
spoil, v. tr M xitamitf; ^ t 
;S| Wj] U .^ttd wA f Jfi f '/ - - 

Bpoon, n. (wood), tffmm . 

( u 11-ta 3 K th m ti t it , A-r fah L 
hpr.pt is., partiii* S’*- sear, 
spniiis'-'l (lje), v, B kiUitfiidii- 
im itf* 

,s.piviid, v, (bedding, [due 
11 eed les >, / wd* *k ru j j i*f ; 

- carpet, m7tntvjT jtt m yJt_ 
aA? t\ ili*f P — gnun t phr tt\ itf, 
flpring 1 il (eeasonj, i>ndw<: 

v, (of plant xrmittj\ 
hr]ueexe out, v M {fthtitf, with 
object of thing squeezed 
or nf thing hijUuesSed out 
Irons it. 
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*n|tiint r v , \nitf Mtlnniff ; 
i.«]ji who *uiu inis. khthrmuf' 
n*if* 

stack, in (oE grass, wood), 
h.ffi: thus t t lotto, - of 
grSKHH; sit i it ko(6 f — of 
wood 

Hiiiilion. ii- T z£b\ 

mere l\, 1L, B t&tlii, pimp i, 
stand; v,, den toxhimw}'; — 
up, den wirshfanig*. 
-Standing, fldj ri dtJn r 
stJir., m (&)ka r( ft), f * t o ■ 

— f evening, rain shtr\ 
—, morning. dm* nkar \ 
v. # Pleiades, Orion's Belt; 
another cm >iih U-l Ii tt i • :.j 1 1 is 
en I ] td %il m jrrO it . 
start, v., together on journey, 
dftnm iff* 

steal, v. f cor<}$ hi 
kh tJnnvj\ 

stoop, iidj- (ascent), jikf hj 
f.a i t ; (descent), j ikpo 
ehur. 

Mpjrfuther^ n* t bUlpa step¬ 
mother ih, ioT mu. 
stick, ik, dfrifr; —■. small, 
diinits; — For oxen, jyiT?'; 
— ( long), for collecting 
walnuts, henjd; v. int-r., 
tujv'imi*f ; v. tr. r tnmtu of 
with word for gum, 
glue, eto, 

sticky, titpddm l t&pdt&&i. 

still p adw (yet). d r 

sting, v. il'ce, etcj, ciii m if ; 


(nettle)! jHrnm d /; ik* 
earn'(A)* 
stink. smelL 
stirrup, m T jyuftnsiK 
storking, il, idrEffip ho it *rth. 

stOUJttcL + IK, f #Hi n r 

stone* ik. nttj, kStdn ; very 
small xh&ii ; small, tfat, 
p&ntti ; large, flat for 
p'nfif h, jrwfu; uf fruit, 
Uiiirm: \\ tr. (a house), 
tukiojdmif, 

St CKip, V T1 Iclto it di i ttt Of 1 ' 

story, ik. of bouse, 
straight, udj,, xfif&kt. 
si iiuige, mij. r hinkti rd ii . 
stranger, n., ffthtdi L 
straw, u. (chopped)* tvhat&hl ; 
filler, fteiwi'j. 

stream T n. r ltdldit , f/tr i k oir „ S 

ati^ngth, is.. zdr. 
etretcb, V* (extend), tmnmhf 
(- n&) h da mm i{p. 

Htrongp 4idj +p 
stupid, Jiflj., it Id it 
sucking, n, (noiae uf), <°hdh\ 
Htlgar, n_ + mimi : (f/af i 

pilntm; — -cane, u. t 

summer, n., ^/ru/, s/mn. «See 

heat. 

summit., n. P 
sun. u., tfuntiff. 

Sunday, n„ fhrdrdit. 
surpriHiff] (Ije), hii&p.r$nni*j\ 
surround, v. tr, (zyd^mmof 
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swallow, myftmitf. 

swear, v. (oath), ren L hnt- 

sweep, v.. H fef.Ti'wiijf 4 ; 

sweeper i/kU#rT; 

(honse-cleaner), tvullht. 
sweety adj TI th uf ; sweetmeat, 
tm inifAaf; — selter* u. + 
A*M'L 

KWltll, V. T /ilHJ W / 1 Cf flH?}. 

awing, ii^ (for play) iiiiunfflw ■ 
— bridge (rope), 
torott, ^ rope ; (wire), 
row ft frirft- (omit , 

Mving, v- inlr. (play), iW^* 
ifrii -t/ik‘i m i*j ■: tordiiairy), 
zMlZmigf j v. tr-, mA- 

suddenly, adv., 

tahle, ii-. ). 

tiili^ilflur, n., /wt tldfir . fciu., 
tifaildiimi. 

toil, n., {Hmfneni.il ; — „bird s, 

11., JjHf A'/ltf'll. 

tailor. li., kip?. 

take, v„ Sf.iuiiiit". - *"*7- 
ptWg'i - oat, ton- 
mi/'; — down (bridge^ 

kdwMtf (r3°b ^ mi >' 
(. 0 , 3 ); - otf (jewtrls on 

di-ath of 1 nisi Kind t, 1 > i»- 
(>J>- Sw undivsft. 

unload- 

talkative. adj., ft'hrdi txiiiv 
lira, fmkOft If 

tank. n„ L-<lh!ni <; big,wm> 


taste n e„ ; n. 

(good), e¥u j i bud) l ma hn. 

tea -water apart 

from leaves, fMp- 

teach, v, { -do). 

tear. v. r jthaimii{f t 

2ermiff* 

te&r.n- (from tiye) p m$tti (i.e. 

tnig* t%, eye-water), 
teat, n«* />^d h (wvr'ft), 
teetotum, n- 3 

temple, tL, */nt fetf/ii* *£$01- 
f///tl r\h hlagtin r ht ftgy Ur(h h 
i'tf ng y ft r( h ) tf/ut* /re rt , 

dttfrftft. 

ten, mi ; tenth, mi*, 
tent, n. T fomfrmL 
testicle, ru n fcSWJ/, kfitttlu pDh't: 
animal bom without —- 
nlwtifr'i ; man with one 
large and One small, 
shayd*. 

than, adv M Avi% n ft, 
ftaafeyiraW 

rl^t/ur; those two., 
fllWift r fftSfftn ; in that 
di recti on fiat / wl'. uAt, ft f 
uupti*t\ ntipn&ii, neko *; 
in that way, A/!i#e* + 
thaw, v., 

H ien ,adA r , (in fere utk l ija itimi , 
dffma ; (at that time), 
h itlSrSii - (af t er tl lat), dvk ", 
nijji 

thence, culv,, dmtftt, hot touts ^ 
notify, htinoiiifit duk't# 
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t-heiv. adv., */im, /r-rjW/i- tt , 
kti u uti, i l fid. nitti ; thither, 
all above woncK ami 

they, j fejotit jilgoga, 

lingo, dogtHi,d&gorfii , nfigo ¥ 
itmfoti. j tag* it ft i : — two, 

see that. 

thick, adj., IntlrhUis tm*{vs r 
See fat. 

thief, n„ c&tii# ; fem. K 
thigh, n +1 /a aim. 
thin, adj., fjfij/ite. 
think. v +l *<T Khtfn- 

71 Iff , tfilllOflLH u/\ 

third, adj,, xhtt ni*. 
thirst, n_, xktv ; v., .h/vi 1 rjjt^y 1 . 
The desire to smoke Ls 
included in the meaning. 
tlurteen 3 ; thirteenth, 

av£&wtP; thirty, nis* jsai; 
-one, — Hig It f-: -two, 

— v&ii'iyh ; — -three* — - 

^nltn : - four, — m}i$” 

— -five, — tt&vd ;- mx ¥ 

— ifiriuf ; — -seven* — 
H&&titih; — -eight, — i i 

— -nine, — sftzg u-l* For 
ordinals add s to the latter 
word in each ease. 

thin, prum 7 ju ; these two, 
juxijii ; in this way. h&l*? ; 
on this side, near, lo 
jehr. Set j direction, 
thither, see there, 
thorn, u.. tso(h) r 
thoiifpimL^c; w&qm&fu} t kt 


t h umnnd t»d j. Jut z <j r; I Clt> ? 00f>, 
tdkL 

thread, u„ rid'l'; cotton lor 
weaving, h&t(h) t 
t hr eat eii, v. tr. K tl* 1 b rSfut ig '. 
flopksdm up ; v„ iiitr., ilop- 
kMm ig\ hd nth tt t n u ig 

{-do}. 

three, ndj +1 shfltn , 30(7, xhtiui 
rci 1 ; SOOth* dttiut rn f \ 
threshing-floor, n., kholvii, 
thnuihold, n- , del<1. 
throat, il, ffftlih'i, skit itr>. 
throw, v. r shotk&i mig. 
thmnb T n hT hfinprorfs* 
thunder, v;, gurinig' ; a.* 

gttrgWr, 

Tknrflday, bnrspttl, 
thus, hfid£\ hfrtt£\ 
thy, km [ respectful kin. 
Tibet, n, 3 mprm nuduk ; 
Tibetan, LL n ngam ; fein. r 
h fptnml: ; — character 

used m holy hooka, tkfig\ 
humiff ; — holy hooka. 
rkoH put hi ; read —* thS» 
chS# jmthf tilnliff : 
the reading of the hooks, 
— I'htjga : names of holy 
books, —, (1) dfayv chSi — 
P'n\dvr eh8d t ( 2 ) dil" ch*t#, 
(3 ) da Mint, (4> tjUrtnfi )« 
(5) ktutm rtf mikpQ ; 
Tibetan book of spells, 
nan ek3& ; — letter 

(epi.sLle). hige. 
tie, v., M tltmig', 
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tight, udj ,.. tftir]\t1{h. htll\ 
time, li,, : in the phrase 
three time*, vie., tjtify JjVif/)„ 
vitfft ; hi the Meantime, 
ma-jtiuo. 

tinder, ik, hat vhu ; — with 
flint arid iron, ritnkd ; 
.■ill these with leather and 
hi'LLsSj mefdumi. 
to r prep., pirn, doit. 
tobacco, n., 
to-day, adv,, h*nh 
toe, u., profM. 
to-inormw, adv M 
tongs, II, r frt'rtirfd. 
tongue, n. r it 7 . 
too, adv. (also), ti- 
tooth, tu gtir'l man with 
double teeth, one behind 

other, blifiir&i ; Ferr. t 
bdgarv* 

tot-clip il* mSeatfi (accent on 
first and third ); 
mttmiio* 

tortoise, tt, rfhuid*. 
touch, v. p gild 4 

tftidjj tr L m ii mfil i 1 i iff 1 jhdnn of \ 
towards, prep., iatcoji, ko\ 
See direction, 
to wd, ik r Wfeirt 
trade, n., tsh&H* be^r. 
trader, il p tahdnpa, htparill 
(Bluipl ; —- bora*, 
tshalepa. 

transact, v 1+ dut.mi*f {-}}**}• 
be transacted, v., d ik- 
nhim hj\ 


trap, rt., for nils, fththt* For 
let spa rd s, A'/j e< ro u fn, fifth : 
for beat 

tree, n_, hath&it ; when about 
man s height, sflWs. Si-pEi- 
mte trees, w* plant 
tree-frog, n. r taiwnt 
triple, mlj. t fditLm rf(V/»rf, 
trot, v,, m n;/'. 

trousers. n,i 
true, adj #% t tfJrf L 
trumpet, m p curved. fair Hit I; 

straight, nhiskin* 
trunk, n. p uf tree, yotj J if , 
ff&nitt ; leather - t«>x 7 
fZtfmlA); elephant s, mlt/d. 
Ltllj, li., f/iUh #. 

Tuesday, n», w&nltrrftff. 

turban* n, T pay. 

turn, v, tr., wp prayer-wheel; 

v. inti., Ahwr&nmirf. 
tusk, n., [far 1 , 

twelve, ; twelfth, 

twenty, niztl ; twentieth, 
nh *: twenty-one. niz* 

id 1 ;-two, — nith; — 

-three, — *huiu ; — four,. 

po;-five, iidj — ■ 

-six, — — -.seven, 

—. Mfixh ; —- -eight, — 
rail — -nine, — zjpt'L 
For ordinals add " to 
latter word in each ease, 
twice, adv r „ ni#k yoh\ ni 

twilight, ik, sA.ihfltt&fc 
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twin, ii,, tfoliit ; two bora 
same day in different 
families, b&lk(k). 
twist, v* (ropes), tkakpa 
hdnfi.7ft If/ 4 * 

two, adj., ^ 

yon, Lhat, this, which; 
SMtnmi 1 ; 200th, nird fr . 

udder, tL i,n)w r sheep, goat^ 

ugly, adj., iwt tfAiprriJ ; fern-* 

nicer, u.. fauusutruii. 
i j 1111 u-elln, ll . ch /Ttonv; ■—, 
of kirk, /unfa rAtUmJr. 
nude, n*, father's brother, 
apats r bdUitul fathers 
^ihter'K husband, nuntui ; 
mother's brother, tru/m/L 
imdenstandp v%. Anstembfi 
causative, jfimzayd™i*T- 
undress,, v Jp yum mlmitf** 
union* »-j hUdd* 
unite, v., Itmmig 1 , 

unload, v Hr harfiii thonmi{f f 
bOrlm iTmwttf {-ho\ 
unloved, adj-. >ua ffgaMb, 
ma mu jfjfttqkid, 

unlucky, adj. (bringing l id 
luck); — man T tfoikptiQ ; 
— woman, aUtffivt, dtt^ 
trnripe, ndj,. kaim, nut 
hint#, tna pftkiti*, itut *hpz- 
untie, v., tb&rmiy\ fh&mig*. 
up, adv;, rift, rTifyen , th H§t 
Udtok&'y th&iL ngf. 


np to, prep*, tbit, #t&fL 
upon, d$n r 
upper, adj., tit 

urinate, v,_ fthi'dJ or t/SdrOn- 
fjh&n m i ig\ Srr urine, 
urine, u. r of a miin. hurae, 
dog h bird, tdridi ; of sheep p 
gouts, Cattle, fftSdrtyu. 
useful, adj, t ph&nzea: -r 
(be), y dunm Iff {* tiu), 
useless, ndj-, nw ph*i:}d #; 
— (be), m*t idtmirhiif 
(-wj)* 

usury, bhlz. Stts interest, 

uterus, v iB *'htii& khlth 

vaccinate, v. r fhrgdSTt u* lg\ 
vagina, il, diiAix ; together 
with mt rounding parts, 
phfltf- 

vapour n n, r dtthtitt. 
varnish, m, hMn Hluh ; v. h 
hfitu tflfrfi nhHmi*j\ 
vegetable, il, $h m fat zb 
ukofa 

vein, u„ &rrt)ii. 
verandah, n. (lower)* ht, 
thtXntt 

very, udv., fj*z r h, hfidL ntU.lL 

vessel, iLx fHitiitl; [yhan r) 
phddgdr(k) \ — , large 

earthen ,humh \ — . earth¬ 
en cooking, hhm \; lota r 
Latin ; — , earthen lota, 
ptitriix ; —- r brass, faith : 
- p small batits ; -—* 
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iron, adsthill\ —I argil 
bnLss or inm. rf* b™; house 
vesrata. ite. P Vh-jihh, d tfcte, 
(tip 1 , faint /fcrf p fcmiai, «£?*. 
?#tE-Pi-)i- ( ihtimhv ; -, irtni. 

i 11) r / 0. I t-r>ii LIH- ) . tvth L h i’ 1 th H , 
toztl no tt t r&tipam? *d uA"A 
ijiiwiMi : — „ earth ru, rAnto 1 ; 

—* wooden, ^<-*7, 
r Ittmuif. l spoon b zochfiff . 
village. n., cfejAua h —* divi¬ 
sion > it', tfiutoii, 
vomit, v., i thin*at iff . 
vulture, n- t 

Wftltffcj ii P MA 

wait. v"k f iu*hioa*j': — ^ >r - 

6fjVj l 'jLN | f l . 

waken, v. t r> T mr?n iff i v. iutr. f 
yonnv/- 

WiUk h v>, yi lumitft P *»'&■ 
wall, tk Intibi retaining 
in Held, rfamA ; — uU 
road, diwaL 

wanderer, v*< T^luo : fem +s 

r&tie* 

wami p adj N v * tT -* rfrm ^f * 

— oneself (at dre or in 

sun), ardimkf (^f* 
being * tire ' or huh'); 
Italxhtinig 1 - 
warp, m, rin\ 
wart, Hl. 

wwh, — otwself. 

x&xhimntf \ — clothes, 

mmif ; - with tbn feet, 

j>kumkr i - bl w0odeD 


tub, called 1 fj&ih ri \ mtvt- 
il&imiy 1 . 

wa»p a o., fcruiitiA. 
water, mj*; — (lowing very 
gently. rutiU ; — flowing 
violently. fasAuL 
water-carrier {Hindu b zo- 
lurft.. 

watercourse* wooden* thil. 
waterfall. diorl*rii t vkozdjoii, 
wave, n F . Hv 

wax* iLj. for csftndlfi&i *\ifou -. 
in riLf. hinfm kho \ instru¬ 
ment fur extracting wax 
from ear, htukosl r, 
way. li., oim 

we F he and I, W*Ai ; fcbtwt 
and I, konkiin ; alt of ue 
except thee, r nin& ; —+ 
including thee, kixhoiuV * 
HmAuM' /noV. 

weak, -dr 14-t-tI inci- 

»CJM P nfmtet* 

wean* v +s tAWf* . 

wear out. v. intr.. ju'rmuf, 
foi&nmuf. 

wi ‘ary. adj., jr<.f J — r J? 10 w * 

v.p yahniif- 
weave, v v 

we b p n., J^S warp, woof, 
spider, 

m, Ai>r, jFUtj( A ). 
Weilnesday. h&fltlr&ft. 
weigh. v,p 

weight, ", — for weigh- 

illgr 

weli, »olv„ diiitk, >-13*4., 
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lxm£h r; adj., healthy. do* i 

— (get), v., : 

— 4o-drj (not very rich), 

i : become - r r/n- 
?$mriff (Le, after having 
been poor), 
well, n. h £Mwh 

wet, adj . T th iss [ of vegetaHon P 
green, not dry, rutf : v.. 
flu Itik m k/. 

what t pron., the, fho ; what¬ 
ever, fh*'i}Ttmu r (fUidkikti. 
wheel, n., tj&fhBn . tfadi 

tfktfurfi* 

wheel tarrow, il t j. 

when ■' fldv.j. term* ; when, 
ud \\ t t&r&ria* 

where f ad wjuim : whither, 

fudrh&t A rim : where, 

which i prcrn.. kUt ; two ? 
hiUttoh* 

whip, u_, t^dm&Lih). 
whirlwind, u M phtt-ufi f* Ijl 
whisker, n. F dart 
whisper, v. p m&8vU Imimvf 

whistle, t Ian miff (aid). 

white, ad)., thorf ; — of egg, 
k&r&ti. 

whitewash, v.* Inhiisim Mhi- 
tn iff r chtil m iif ; n.. t"A til t L 
whither, adv., me where, 
who/ ptGXL, 7*rf|f; who, who¬ 
ever, /wr/ffark*. ; whoever 
wishes, hnt: giftium It 
why ? adv rj tfiil. 


w^iekj il. to/a dWri. 
wide, adj,. ktiuklt, 
widow, n +p rtj udidi. 
wi da wt*r, rtt tjdfrf&s. 
wife, rtai\ hum. 

win, v., gif at in iff, 
wind, n. F lav See Mow. 
window, u M nfm mi dim mk x, 
opening in rmF. tin i k : 
iiiL wall, dn*i'0ir : opening 
above door, tlttr xomufr : 
— hi verandah, Lou 1. 
wing, il, ihfkh&v, 
winter, n r , f/jlnn. 
wipe, v. r kft^Mmkf 
wire, n.* tar. 
wish, v . a t/f/am iff, 
with, prep,, along with. Wift. 

nfrtf, fchi ; lie side. da\dfi.i r\ 
wither, v* p sHaddmitf. S*w 
spoil. 

within, prep, adv., kumo. 
witness, n, d ipalir. 

Woman, il, tnh^tnl, ch*ln 
(toWfa) i aa ^iidix. -wi et< 
fifew man. 

wonder, v v hidtniSnm tf. 
wonxkrfu I. adj.. ?n * m mm, 
bidm r r>iV + 

wood, iJ Jf *k%n l firewood, 

woof, /tifttd*. 
wool, n. . toumrci ; woollen 
thread, hd(h). 

w ork, n., kfuiwu : v., kantm i 
worm, i j. . fttii mjM*. 
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worthy, iiflj., bi'iL 
wound, u. ± 

wrap, v ri imiMmitf, Apriit- 

wreatl i ? i l , mityd M1 1 h ) t 

iltirmti. 

wrestle, v xpnixli im uj\ 
wring oat, v., 

wrinkle, u , 3 zttpri : bocaoie 
wrinkled* zuprl fhSAmitf. 
write, \\, aembp. 
writer, n_* dumb/, vUmtt^ 
8w clerk, 

WIK> 11 £. ILfl]. I .+■•- 11 . 1 . h, it V. Ill ** it 

lit. upside duwnt 

yak, til, ya<f f f. ft rim*; 

—. hybrid f, soma, 
yliven , 0,1 Ao*A: v.„ 
klitiijrh i tni[j\ 

year, ti. T fcWroM ; —, thus, 


tft ; —- lust, nUl-i ».; two 
years ago, roiift; three 
—, Binlift; next year, A&J 
ap&r ; in two yearn, rf“ A£i 

yellow, rid]., /ory. 
yes, ud \* +1 pi T h t> T 
yesterday, il. rat- 
yoke, n_ r 

yoJk, 1 L (of egg), tffh 
yon. pron. (thou}, ktt ; re¬ 
spectful, H; --- two, 

kidtl: pi ur., kina- 

P&h. 

young, ;idj.. nyag. 
youngest (son, etc, J, kiln#*tit. 
your, i\ dj. iw.e y* m) r A-<mi 
(L hy); kin (thy, respect- 
ful) ; k\*fcu I nf yon two): 
ki-wvtiSlt your. 


i TVj ipht' tiuftimrf t, i 



* 
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THE FAJLAKARTHASAEA OF ABHINAVA-OTPTA 

Br L. 0, BARNETT 
L SANSKRIT TEXT 

|N my " Notes on the S&iva Sirldhantam publish hI hi^t 

year in J> .Vumm, I called attention tu the fact that 
tin- living faith of the majority of modem Tamils in in 
almost every respect, aml certainly irk all essentials, the 
sauna doctrine that was taught in Kashmir about the 
beginning of the eleventh century by Abhinava gupta . 
and ] endeavoured to indicate what, in my opinion, the 
links are which join the modern theology of the South 
to the ancient teachings of the North and ultimately i" 
the school which Is represented by the Sveta-;vatav: 
UpaniiEiiL In further illustration of this view 1 now 
present the ParauiarLhasani of Abliinava-guptn. 

Tl lc MSS. that, [ hsLve used are a> follows: - 

A. The oodex Ur, U76fl in the British Museum, 
written on paper in Saimta character, [r is of 
the nineteenth ontury and belong* to a group 
of 3LSS. of which one \()r. is dated 

[Sapterni] Sam vat 13. 

B The codex Wilson m E in the Bodleian Library, 
lo the officers of which Institution 1 offer luy 
sincere thanks for their courtesy. The MS. h 
ti Nag&ri one, containing the text with the 
commentary' nf Yoga 3IuuL ft is fully described 
in Anfrechts Catalogue, p, 23S. 

The relationship Iks tween tbesi- MSS. in fairly close 
The Forim i, in addition to the t.-xt of the Pn inmnrlhjLvam 
contains also glosses excerpted from the eurnTnentiirv 
included in B; hence they aim Mb based upon the name 
_ 1 1 - ' 
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reemmion. In details, however, they often differ. < hi the 
wholv, B presents the text In a purer form. Often, how¬ 
ever. its Lt xt is corrupt, and the true rending liu* to k< 
sought either in its commentary or in A. For example, 
in v. 88 B gives only the unmetrical gautri'flami^i ; 

A shows that this is an in Lmsive gloss, for it- gives the right 
word, the explanation wam-Wniio.ip written 

as a ucholion. Sometimes, however, it is impossible to 
decide on tin.* merits of the variant readings given by the 
MSS., and in such eases 1 have preferred those of B. 

As often happens in &mdn MSS, f A frequently wavers 
in the distinction I*-tween » ami b, writing rrithum in 
vv. -til. 52, 70, t'ftih )thi» i in v. 51, fr'i me life* in vv. 5U, 85, 
vttddki in vv. 111. 20. vimthlhy-tH in v. 00, *irilati<ni it) 
v. 20, r!mcthilt. in v, 21. 

Our PanunarthasTira uniat be distinguished from another 
tittle work of the same name, of which an edition was 
published ill 1007 at Madras, with a Telugu paraphrase 
by Patrisapu VetLkateSvnruiJn. The latter consists of 
seventy-nine or yu. verses; a considerable nun i her of these 
are borrowed directly from our Faminarthosarn, and with 
them have been incorporated others, the whole work 
Mug painted ■ o'er with Yititiinva colours, Needless to 
* ilv it is valueless for the criticism of our book. 

P A ft A MIR TH AS A R A 

Oip om namuh siviiyo sasivaya sada&vaya puraioae.; vaya 3 11 
paiTOTi parast-iniip galianwl anadiiii 
chain nivistam bahudhu gohasn | 
sar valay a ip Karvacarscai'asthtnji 

tvain UV% fiainbhum faragaiji pmpadye || l 

gar blind hi vaaapurvat am lira imntakj ulul ildi aca Imi - 
vibbrnntah | 

adhaiaiii lihagavjintani hsyali pupiacdia pamniiirtliahi | 2 
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A 1 J]m tn k&rikilbliis hup tjnrnr ablilbh^at] 1 Hiim tatmtaiii | 
kathityaty abliiiiavagiiptab ^i vusasatiadi^tiyogena 11 3 

iiijajaktivaihljjiVjLbbarad K^Lilacatu^tuyam idnm vibbagerut ! 
taktir maytk prakrtih prthvf cetl prabhavlUin - pra- 
bkui.ift 11 4 

UttiAntar v i £ vam idum vie it rufcanu karauabbu vjiiuL sant anion 3 
bboktii ca. tatra dclii diva cm gThitapalablmvnh * || { 

naniUddbavarnaiiiip rtiparfi dhatte yutbiUiuiIab spIiMikah 
HiirEiaiHiiUrfapristipadapai upiilvani tadv&d £A> r pi || 6 

^unliiLti gaodmti jala iva bimakarablnib&iTi sthifce sthifciip 5 
yati | 

timdkam^abhu^^miTarge LaUmynin attua maheianali i 7 

raliur adn*yo° 'pi yathii. Bailbimbasili^li pntk&isatu tad vat | 
^uvagftto py ay am ntinii vieayasmyiiiiena dhiiiuikmv 7 1 1 ft 
idiwle malawbitc yadvad Viukiuop vibh&ti todvad ay am | 

* l va-sak tiput a vji n ale dhitattvn bbfLti bhAi iipali || 9 

bhurilpaiji paripui-tiarn gvatmani viAmntito ui alia nan dam | 
icetinsa-ravit kamimir nirbbiiriin m mumtikiiktipari- 

pfirmun || ]Q 

s llt va v s ka Jp:i vihinaiti > ud el h am *fm hi m vyuy oday nvi I hi 1 j ai j t " 
yat pamhiUv nm toKuiin viLlniti *ntt idmikidii Lma ja^at- 21 

diU pai.i:i 1 itmbi- ysidv r m migam£ifuiuuli oitram' 1 uvilihiigi | 
liliati viMnigi Tiasva en pam^paraiji diirparifid sips i-a j 12 
v i 3 nfthitainapara m abbai m v nbodimt tad vad v iblmgu£fi s tyam 
apt | 

auiyi iLiyiim ea S,J taki pi ra vibliciktarn abbnti jngad LE etat 13 
si v aiaktbadASi va uu u isvaravidyamayim ca tattv&daiam u | 


1 3a It : A, ftf'i-liikp* rightly, 

^>i) B 1 useI its comnientaiy : I'iiAtfWfriMi A. w lii-uh duly \m w p’Oii.Jfitiiire,. 
!fc ni.i * immi'cOechL This funm of m&ttv ill tha s*ofn>ri liutf uf the 

W appear ttguin in w, Ip, IH, I7 n il, S3* rfi, 47. 49, 33, 57 + 9S, 73, 
Tii. 77 0). 79, HO. mi, mid W. 

■' Th(? AIHy r LL.-iuLliy writ^ Kir/Wr'r, xittm. 

* B, * SrfiU A r ' SqB; adjfo A, 

S'J A: ~m-it,:Arm. wud it* Gaumf;'HLaTYp carrh-rtcril Ij l v n kEyt- \im\d 
Em ‘jnttL-tir*. Tba cdmmentnry eJiplatnfl by 

3-ii H ; htyry A r whk'h Uinv fKJSEib^y he r-ijiflat . 

1 ITnirs 0 ; i'isitram A. |M It ; lin^jik^rm tipi Utfo A. 

SL "W A+ R parvMHrigf '’cfiuffln. 


441 


JlLie. MHO. 



i 


i 
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saktiiiHip pafiean&m viblmktiiblmvena bhasayati 1 t 

parjuuum y&l sviitautrynip du rgh ui/tumii j uid rumm umhe- 

liwya | 

dei i mftyfi iak&i svatiimvaranam sivaayaitat 11 15 

mrigrahavnJai:I Who mnlinnh p nmftn pnsur bhavati I 
■1 InkaIaniyatibalftd 1 ra-andyava.wmi auiitandliJil; It Id 
idlranuivit kimcid evedum eva wirvii,tmnuaivrt jaiirUiii | 
uiySaahiUin tafienkasalkaro anor* antaraiigain idaui 

uktam l| ^ J 

kamhukam iva Undid akanavLni visual hhinoam apy 

abhida * | 

bliajate (at LQ vtfud.IMiu ai v atnfti gammaak hyayogenn! I s 
HUkJiadohkhjiinohaniiitrarp uibeaynajiiikalpanriljhlin&nfts 1 cal 
r.nikrtir at \ u\ii ta 1 1 k araii am lmddhiinftnohiuikrtikrarmisiil.i I 

lfJ 


aiotmm t vagaksiraaanfi^hr&naTji buddliindviyaiii sabdadau 
vttkpani[mdap5yrii«islhATn kartnendviyani pniuili |l 2<> 

eniiiit griilivtJ visayab ^uk^ui.di pnvibhigiiviifjito yal 1 syftt I 
tail niftL rapa iicnkftm tac chabdah apai^o Wio raso 

gandhah it ^ 

Htliido vytiyiw to 1, 1i] m tapnfi . i k nl ;i i l i 

abhyeti nabhab pavamu fcejab *a]llaip ctt prthvl ca || 22 

r.usa iva tailijulakaiukfim ArrpuU prakrtipni-Yukali saeguli I 
prfch vIpary anto 'yaip fruiUnyam dobabhavena i! 2 - r > 

parniii ftwanjup mala iha 7 sfiksiimii iimyndikancukiim 
stbnlalil | 

I ul 1) va in vigraliardpatn k< ifia traya v ch i i t ■ ■ by fttiuii U 24 
aj fnlnat i uitrayi > gad 1 ktiin api HViisvablmvam 11 iltuniimn) 
pAhy^tabokaniuia vaicl try enn-vabudhy cU " 11 25 

numpliKnitnimrkiirikaguijaklin iidfidy u yatlii'ksurusji eva 


1 T\\m A : 'hiM B. A omit* Ihs fiGconil K> llmble of niffri*. 

* _ [ i i ■jw/i r r' A. 

= The matte ii drlOfftive ; pflrf»|M wo dlEHlW inpply at ttiB end of the 
line pithu fvDiu l.h* (jummtJJLinry. 

* iso A s 'mAtuti B. ’ So H: A. 

* Sn B : rifn-v.fi A. Either tnav be light. 

1 So B; im iiti A. " A; *™ji <ra" B. 

1 A anil B bmidh.iff.ta. Bee .SidiUukiilft'kaumndl, 34 f. 
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Ludvad avasthabhodiKb sarve *ambhoh 11 26 

v ij flfinflntft rya i nipmri u vi raid lie hajat i pi n d ft ] itft h 1 
vyavaliH ran tat rain ctat pnraiTimrtheiiii Lu ua &anty eva 27 
rajjvftm iiAsti. bbuifti'igaa triis&Tp karate ca iiirtytipaiyantasu ] 
bh ranter mahati fittktir ua vlvektmp &ikynte iiAuia !| 2K 
Ladvad dliarmadl iurnn*&varmrayotpattimarapasuk hiu I tth - 
kli ani | 

vnr^a^muiiicU rAtmaiiyasad api vibfrntmnlMtlad Wiavati | 29 

etat tad andlrnkamm yad bliavesu prak ASamanaitaya 
Atmaij iiil l rl k K L a v apt bbavaty aufitui&bhini&no Vam ’10,.. 
timirad api timirani idaip ^aiuliLsyup&ii uiakiLn ay am 
sphotah I 

yad mifttiuauy api debsprinuduv itmamanitvam I 3 [ 

de hnpranav i m Jiraan adluj nnnaiiab! a idiprapaficay ogena 
ftt mAnam veytayate a citraqi jaleua jalakam iva ,1 32 

s vaij rmrmvibli ft vabhasunayagenoclveatayau sujatmaiiam j 
it j l>aiidl)fULiok^udtnliji kridam pmtfmoti piinmiasivAh |! -3d 
sr^tiatidbi&inihftra jagrats^apuau HU&uptam iti tnsmiu ! 
bhanti tamye dhikmuii tat ha pi tair aivrtauii H bhati || 34 

jfi^rad vi.Hv r am bhfsdat svapuaa tejal.i pnikasaiuahaUnyM 
priijiiEih fivapuavastha 1 jiljlnitgliatiaLVftt tatali par«p 

buys m 11 ^5 

j AlftdliAF fl dbriTiiar iTjftbiiir s mall ill kriyatc yntha na gagaiui- 

tjihlUk I 

tad van malyavikriibldr apariii ni^tal i pniul.t pnnisadi I, 
ekasmin gbataga^ane rajosa vyapte bhtivanti nanyftjii 
iiiailmani Uidvad efcs jivuh y.ukhaduljkliiibiiL'dftjw^al.i 37 
Santa ivtLyaqi bride hrsfu- vurioluivatl mud hub 
tattvag&ne sail Ijhagavan na punah paramarthat&b sa 
tatlia If 

ytid unAliiiJiui d tiidnipa vabhafl ATiarp tat puxft iiirzikrLya J 

* B nMqrfeM/ ; A Vnitfdrw*/* a So B; A. 

* So B and its tKmmiBll6Kry f wit li fr'holicra o£ A : inU'W^jh A- 

1 So IS noil tea uojiimrjiiUry ; Anjrttfy-nth*} A. whii:h ^jorrw llae biHLor 
reading, if. agree* rnara cloeely with Lb« to which t.1(R fcoxt ref^r-. 

* B perv^mly ' So A : aNtowy ci^i 13, 

T So i! ; Hijtrfjpa A. 
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Atmuny aijattsinnipHin blimnthp 1 vidalnyuti paraiiifltijia - i 

39 

ittliain vi biUMuiyugiiSakasamn la vicchodano ;t krtartluiaya | 
kartu vyAiitarnk.-ilana j&td nn 4 parayogitto hhavati |f 40 
prthivl prakrtir may a tritayam irkm vedyarDpatfipatitam | 
ad vai tab] in vaiia bn i Ad ■' hhavuti hi sanmatr.'ijiiirisRjani 4-1 
rasauaknpH.iaiakatakam * bhedutyAgetia draynto [yathiij ? 
huma | 


Liu I Viir.1 bltodntyagt; atmumLiaiii snmim Ahhati | 42 

tJni brahma puium anddhaip amitnm iibhedrittnafeaip sauaurt 

ttkalmn | 

jii'm-tiLiri sat yam aa titan vi.4rfmiyali bhilHVjtrQ:|mvntu |f 43 
ivyiU.i it] vedyata it-i suunpadyiiLn iti ca bh>isv»rftpepa | 
iLpnmmrslnm yad - npi tu nabltiiTipraKFiimtvjLiii nbljyoti 11 44 
^iktitrisiiljipiJu igiLiiiayoai.'na siimnfjtut]! api parti int^ van- ! ' 
Aivauaiuaai paramArtho viarjyatc deviuleveim ' 4 .", 

[mss nr npi ca pafli^iiaktipra winujakrai itona SlJ bahir a pi uu ] 
and n tray tup viei train s retain hnfcinltmalA i J jenu Jf 4 ,; 

iti saktitak i-ay jui tram kriilAyugwin vAhaytm , Jo Villi ; 

At.va sudd1 1 arilpah &iktimnhAeitkt-ai 1 Ayaknpada*ibali 

47 

iiiiiyy ova bhfiti vmvhtji dtkqmim iva nirtnnio ylintadliu ] 
imittab prawn rati vi^viim 11 avapimvtcitrntViLm ivasnptftt '■ |i 


48 

a bain eva viJmiupdj karsoftnujadiavahhova iva deling | 
sarvasininn wham ova spliuraini bhavesu 13 bhiavarupam 
iv« || 49 


1 Bhruiiii A. - So B anti i i> fOtunnmtupy ; jutrnmtiu^ A. 

3 B fiihhnijfur/, mi jrifa A. 

■So B : WhI raiflW A, " Si i ft ; 'kunrtakatttkiiin A 

JaM-i A ik 111 1 H : but it spoils Lite nintrs, ailtl is tmn«a;surv. 
iSo B E miff A. 

'* Is *> WiiJJUBtim llBOii-ai LttiaeJ hy thu metre, and Skiripartefl 

I v the commentary oi U ; jttramcSe A. jKimmnm test in B, 

" h “ b ,fTi >*o^w H, Tim line is unmatricul: i«rbii|r< we nhnniil 

A um\ cdiiimticLtiiry of B ; **rrt*^ toil of B. 




Ij Bo B imd it *s comznonLUfj ; viciltfmm *m fltuiixtftiJM. 

W li ; hka.t‘r\ff A_ 
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dra^fa ^ rot H. ghrilta deheDdriyavarjito |>y akartapi 1 * 111 | 
HidilhtotAg^mataL'k^mi “ dtrtiii nhdm evu mttiy&mi || 50 

itthairi dvJLitsvik&Jpe galite pravilftfighya inohinim :i may am | 
sahJo bftlitaip kfira k$Iram iva brahmatri layi 1 syiit I 51 
ittliam bdlvti^tiimha bliavuiiityit fiivamayatvam ahbiy&la ! 
kali Alkali ko lnnbiih ^rvam bi'iihmiiYiilirkziyatali I 5- 
karmaplmlfltp £ub9mm ajfabhftTji mithyajimuena. naAganitU) 
eva | 

vi^arno hi sjin^adottia biskiirnyogu 'py aiaakara^yeva || 53 
lakavyflvahar&krtarp ya ih&vidyam 5 upasa-te lnfidhfik | 

Ll- yiLuU jiuuuamrtyu dharmadtLuriuar^alahaddliuF i" 54 

jijTtilnnlviiljiiiif'.it.jiin dliurtnfidliJtrmiiiiiiiikam UL kurmapi 7 
idiusancitarn iva tulaip nasyati \-3ji'uinArIiptivas4\t |[ 55 

jhuiLApnlpUn krUuii apl ua plialaya tato 'sya janiua kathnni I 
^atojanma 1 mn ilhayfig* > bl i at i si varkah b v fedIdhi Li Lhih d ! 5 < I 

tii^akaBibuI^kiipMriikamHktaifi bijam yatlmnknraip ka¬ 
rate 1 

naiva tat ha uml ontlytkltiMviuitik 1» bhuvtLiikuraiJi by 
at.ma || 57 

atmfijno nii kuta^imti bibliati s&rvam 3 j E tasyu liijanipnin 
naiva ea £ocati D yaamat puniinartha uri^ita naati || 5 s 

at3 ill in.] j n Inyagafij aprar fuj ha para m art 1 1 amti i a^ l n i ray nt aih I 
a him i cvfti mabelvarahbave kii duryntih kopya - I 5fl 

inok^asya naiva khpdd dbainAati juicapi gmnansm anyatra I 
ajijAiiii^mnLhibhidri ^vasjiktibhir vyukutii moksuh [J. 00 

hhumajilfiTiagTaiithir gatasafukhiib pamkrlabliraiitilj 
prab^tnapunyapalpo vigmhayij£s f py m an muktiih If 61 
iitmyabhidagdbftTp trfjam yatba prarohasamarthMii lu ati 1UI | 

I A jluiI lest of H 'jUJ WtHjJi ; OOlilttieotaiy of B afrirttipt. 

1 So R jirift its dtimmim nuy+ with *ehaliun of A % A. 

1 Sn B nad eommanturV ; MoJahlfi A, 

1 Thus B mad it* ogflimsafeny J A_ 

1 Tims K : pA'i riiiyfim A, * B ' J ^i^ '+ 

1 Su A Sind commaotAiy OF B : Laxt ot B. 

■ So B ami coinUMUilAry; A. The prwpcHnjE li m is cteFaetsvc!; 

pL>rluiptH we sbcrolil road r ^f *pi/i aa th® etunmontar^ nug 

■ So B and : E =- comiuanlaxy ; A- 

111 So A ; ho B. tgiiinal metre. 
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jMuagnidiigdhiim evniji karma iiajanmapradninbliuviitif | l !2 
parim it-abudd hitvena hi 1 * 3 * karmocitahhavfdehabbiiviuijiyil | 
sank uciOI citir cf^delmdhvajpse tathil bliuti - | | 113 

yadi pumir tmmkm IjodbAtrt sa rviusti nmt tirgabodd Ivrkartr- 
Tuayam 5 | 

vita tain anastaiiiiiioditiibhniaipLLan ^tymsankaljuiin || 04 

djkkfkiakaliMmvikiiJjLm 1 * * dhnivam nvyjiyam isvnrurji i-.n|>n- 
ripfirnam 5 

habiitarasakti vTatapiuJayodayavicarn n&ikakartfU’am B 11 H5 
s^i.yMividhisuviidasiiiu 1 ' iiim&imni sfivaumyaiii vibudhyeta-1 
kathaiu iva B nyad vitittasya k titilh kva vft 

saranam |[ ijti 

iti yuktibhir tipi siddbatgi ynt knmm jnnnin j mi tat 19 
suphahim I 

mi mamedam api fcu tasyeti dardhyato na hi phahim 
lake II 157 

Utbum sukaltivikiilpnii pmtibuddho bliivaimHamiranataJi 
atraajyotid dipt** juhvaj jyotiniuiyo hhavati II 08 

mim m yad ™ tad va siupvfto ywra keuude chan tab I 
ynt-m k vacua a uivasl viimieynto FUirvafahii Laima [| 09 

hayaificdh&sa43£&hji£ nlny api kuruie brah magi iJlta 1 ak sin i 1 1 1 
pnrfuimrthavm na puny air mi cn pa path aprayutt* 
viimdnb II 7Qj 

mud aha rsuko[Huuai s i nail mv i ^adabhay a lobha mol lapurivarj i 
nisstotrava^atkaro jadn im vienred nvfuljimutdi || 71 

niadidmrsaprtibtui it ayam vargal,i prubh avati v i bbt;* la - 
&iirprnohat I 

ji+lvaitat.niEiv r Ibodhas ten a kathtup sprsyatarn mma [J 72 

1 If* omitted in A, a So B and itn ctmmifcntjify : hftntnti A* 

& SoB: (annmJi^Fnjtf^ : A* 

4 R dik&titilbaiiiiiaiP : A dikhHakaiutT t ilikfalJtldikiifana* hi hoi I DEL 

3 Tinas A and commentary of H ; tap" text of Br * B rikunnaAaF. 

T So B and itfl commentary ■ r&ln#am A, 

I the MSB, ; see iioto on v. 25. 

'* Bo B ttdd ttrtmnflfltury; « A- 

lfi Taf* fiv^n in A + is omit loti in Lost of B 1 which ready no aijatafaNi 

tti) r 3-miE. apparently reoo^mz^l by it* commentary. 

II A i/Mttil&fcFjtKfoti : B "yhfitnhi £■£# y\ht L 
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HhatViUri vai haffeAvy&ip nasya 1 Tyntirikfcaiu - mii kimcami 
ea * 1 

stotrmlimi sa tusyed akt m tan wimiua^krtivaMitkjib 4 1 1 73 
^Itrimtat-tattA'abhrtani vigiulmracanagava kgapa rip Umam | 
id jam tULyjulapt r 'sSamwpghatadi vA Usyadev&grhaml 74 

tntra ca param^mamahabhairav.[iii vtuIc vatAm 11 Hvmtfakti- 
ysitAm I 

fittnaimit^rniviuiatadm vy ai3 1 paripujafaim sate I 75 

bati irsi ntarapftri kal pauabhedatmdml>1 j ji nifiay mn arpayatuh ] 
taayatidlptAflaipvijjviiLme 7 yaLnadvilla bhavati hmiia h ’ ! 7is 
dliyaunm aimsUitnUam punar vw. hi tduigiwaj) vidtrarupa^Li I 
sjjiiti tad eva H ilhyarmrp sari kal panal ikliit^rntyarupa - 
tvain || * * 

bhuvanavullm Bamastani tatt m kraiiia ka ipamra athaksa- 
^inaiik | 

mitarhjdhti parivnrUynti ea fl yat no sya japa uditah I 7H 
aarvam sarnnya lQ dm.ya yat pajynti yae 11 ea aaspvldaip 
iiuiimtc | 

vi fivtuili>-i 4 jLimiiiiat/Lm vd l^i-jlIi iLkl m tvaiigak alpaimkftlitai n | 

n 

v i^vsiT jisA^iL Viip unj aip nijiikaragam vedyak hi l ndakakapd am | 
rajsiyati ca yat Lad '.-tad vnitam a&ya 1 - sudurlabham ca 
Htilabhani ca [| 

iti janiLiambaliinarn pAi-aiuArt h ahm hen vara k I i j* am upa- 
JabLiya | 

tipal abllittaprakAKat trtakrtyoa LklLati 13 yaUiestani | | 81 

I Bo A ; m t'i*yw B b nguin^t mflim. * A r'tpil&l rrM. 

! Ei&rtvm i.-rf A ; R amilH the first twu syllubka. 

* gft A s B A t ***** E 

" /-Virujjiiif i’rtri'' R r for which paad which if! ^pJWrLed by 

it ^ HCjintD^JitiLrv E A n»hi r , ami Insert* alter tbe 4 ?om|jeitiritL 

» fl*Bs A. 

* ^<s A ; dtfn ft* B. againit metre. The reading af die mnt, mf iho bfio 

gjv£a (tl H5v-g in uBLttrtiCUii, both A fi-n.il B n?LMiiisg *(Hiiafptihkhiifc ■, ^ ar 

the farm mfiWpfmn t-L V. l»; LinrJ on the metre or tbs line suo uelu 
on V. 10 , 

s Omitted in B. Bo B : A, which may I hi right. 

II fto B : wtf A- B anti its uumw^ntarj; «h' A_ 

st a speUs the tt-cml hurt, iwd elpoThen: often r. m\< titfafi. 
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vyapiij&iu AbHIritftm itthaip sarvatrnaftiiLp 1 vidhuta- 
nFimitvcini J 

air Li pit! DiiparamAp an daifl 3 y n v e tti sa tan it s ay o bli w v ati i 82 
tlrtlie avapacagrhe v& nastasmrtir api parityajan deham | 
jMn ii-Hii in nk Al a m n ktab kaJ valyaip yati iiataipknh || Hi i 

puiiysya tlrthaseva nirayayn ^vapauL^iidaniuiidhaitagatib I 
punyfipimyakola n kotspar&ibhitvt tn kiip tens 11 84 

tUKiikii in f miIvilsii prt I mk kytntftn tfulakaim i u^fid ul antn ra- 
ksepuh * 1 

tan (I u 1 akanasyn kuruta nn puntt-S tadrupatfidatniyam ! | H5 
tad vat 4 kftncnkapfttjdlprthakkrta saipvid aLru | 

tiNthauty api muktatmfi tatgpar£s vivarjittl bhavati ;| 80 

ku^alatama^dpikalpitavirniilllihrival; & fiamndgakopildhab | 
tXLB.] i no d pi n i anlr ti pad 3 ier * \ irjidiede aT&cchttpci ra - 

mart\itill || Si 

avatii aadgttrii^aaaim^diiialutliiti vednnajp 7 tanupudh&k 1 

mnkUtiJi upaldliyantaruaMiiymn api f&mabhilfci * siva- 

rtlpzim || 88 

last mi ipmni hnyi\i I avicatita&raddhaya hi ttmmayatam | 
prnptiLH l# m ova purvaap svargani narakuip inann^ya- 
train j| Sfl 

an I yali ksanaa tu laminin pun yam papaip ca va athitiip M 
pusyan [ 

infhilirinfii|i sahnkflnbhavaqi gueeliuts gat an tu tm sa 
botnli || 9 Q 

ye "pi tadatmatvonn vidiife n pa^upaksiMarlHriMrlayalL n 

svagatim | 

1 A r - J^r^qp 1 A. 

3 A 'pf.tvih instciul <rf “*«■/«A 4 So A ; atm B. 

a A r ise second k beiag? erased* H Cfttidh? A. 

: SoA; *fiipi"u£iaaiifi B, with this iMimnjjjtittirv, jigninst jneLrcr* 

* Thns A ; H rewh muitfim uj#i*itp£nitirttfQ wy *m imbh&r. mtd \l« tyjtn- 
roenUry giriA ujAidhp&Uitfruxttjtipim aj4 iinil abboti + 

* Pntjiitdi A ; hath forma *u-p gncd, 

" Su B iTa-bid-L jlU.i writ#* while tL n eonvmeilLkrv 

jOa^amnyliii i«r) : A \un prlpthn rr ivseth rfauu 

IL VirfftA y> in tort, Thu dofcctive metre i* ]>erl]iipH to eormtod Hy 

** A lias jyik*n , 
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ti- pi pumlamisansboriliftaaipskrtaH [ tfurn grttini ytoti i 91 
s vargamayo - lurayimiayftM tad ay&ni dehajitaralagali 
puni^ib. | 

laflbliajLige i^vaucityad ddiiiutatayugtiiii abb yeti 02 

evaip jnitmivasare sviUtuil sakrd nsy» yadrg avahlmtiih 
tadr&a ova tftdiUuiu na debap&td ivyatha bhavati || J 9S 
kaniEiagEitjiiifyuiiprfliiK^ali ^mrtimiBah dVlyiikaliJatn ebedali : | 
nnmtiasu rujavisesab sarirasaipakEraj - > bhpgali 04 

sa katbam vigrahnytjgH sati ua bhavoti tena mobayoge pi | 
>ir"i v iiftfl rp jMni na cyavata svatmaparaiii&vthat l| 95 
pnrminArtlKiniftrgaiu enam jbag iti yjulai gkimumklult 
samabhyeti ! 

iitjttVL-a^aktipatat tadaiva nirvighnam era fivah II 00 
sarvottmifini Hi pain sopamipadakratpenii aaipkayataU 
paratatfcvartid hi fiibhe p&ryante i i vamnyTbbavals 11 07 

taaya tn paruuiarthaiiiftynp ilhAmm agatasya madhya- 
viir&nteb i 

tatpadaljlbhobiiikacytayo * pi tmiraimm kadiicit syat |f 08 
yogahhra.*tnb fetffcre katbito sail dtrabhogu.hiiuvfliiapatik s 
viii aiitihtliiLuavfliad bhiitvii janmantnro Sivibliavati M 09 
paranmrtlianiitrgaoi -jmim by ahhyaflyapisapya s yugimi api 
ijAliui | 

-siimlokalibogayLagl rt nmditauiaua mod ate auciram I On 
vL-4iiye«u sArvabluiiimah sarvajamiih pujyate yaLha raja 1 
bhuvanoj-m aarvadevair yojtjablLra^tJLH tat lift pujyaij I lol 
kualiuifi kfilenti pimar mautttyaip prapya yogam ubhyasya I 
prapnoti divyaun anirtaijiyflysmid ivartnU' na pun&l.i, I0J 
Ldsuifit eanmArge 'tmnn tiiratn yah ka>md eti m Jivatvam ; 
iti mjitvii pararouTtlie yatlia tatbapi pmyntonlyam M 103 
idam aHuimv^ptoditaaai|d^iJftip dhyayatflb ’pssmn 
brahma I 

1 Sa R ? A. E 8 " A : 'fwijp mi of B. 

S SoA; 4 nFrtif H, Bfllh A anil Kgii» ^htdah, 

j Hip H j A- 

1 So rightly A h supported to wramftnUry of Be cauw 

AV ff ^^rLiyopnr/Yyra of B, 

• Sutiohz 3 A, 
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eicin'Lil ova sivatvom rujalurluyA vnitatn 1 iihhyeti , | lOi 

jiiyii sut t jh 1 irlam sajuksiptUTu £nstros5ram atigucUiani i 

abliiaaviignptonA uiaya ^ivacariinnsiuaiAniulipteiiii ,'| 105 

ii i Hriinan makes varnefti-ya vary ftl ihina vngnpta, vi ineitn.li para - 
marthaearlbliidho grantJml) aam&ptab ? |J 

IL TRANSLATION, WITH NOTES PARAPHRASED 
FROM THE COMMENTARY OF YOGA MUNI 

I- To Thee, Sanibha, tlie Supremo, who art trailed 
above the Abyss, without beginning, the One, in manifold 
wise dwelling in dark covert, the seat of all things, 
abiding in al] that moves anil all that moves not, to Thee 
T come fur refuge. 

Siva or NamMra (the “Blest One"} w the rniilcttul subject of thought, 
entirely composed of Thought (eft) and Bliss (dnuH/ia), (lie divine keif in 
nil mode* of ndshmee, Supreme Joy. essential Being. He Li “supreme" 
L * «>P«tor to his “Power*” (febi), which AN Thought (eftf, fills* 
(muni'ln). Will firiftt?), Knowtaigo (jMjw), and Action (faiyif) j He is 
" Malted nliovTE tl,e Abyss *, i.e, higher in color of Wing than Miyi i ; 
iumI He esMts hi HU absolute iififcuiis throughout (.lie “Order of Siva - ' 
(firthfirun), viz. from the trtUKendmit itjihere of the Hiva tattVa to that 
Of Knowledge [namely, tin? file condition* styled .SVjti nr .Vrlrfti, the lUH-h 
elemunt, Salft, the 3fir.li, /ZuldUva or SiidriMya, Liao 34tb, Anm or .‘Wrcl 
and Pure Knowledge, SvbOu.rttpl, or 3ft, dj. Ho enters into diverse 
■noclostd eirfsfantce; though Himself pure Thought, He conjures up the 
■semiilnnee of a world of animate and iijfitliinntu being*, in which Ho is 
disguised like an outer, and thus become* a subject of finite Thought. 
He is at once rill- universal subject and object nf ail pgrttpHun, the 
supreme Unity; His essential nature Is tha mpture of supreme egoity 
U»>rdhsiavlii.Oim>xtbir>i, opposed tn the lootttioile ajhaydrira or egoism 
ur phywcol personality). To this Supreme Being nor author “gam* 
lor refuge ", i.e. merge* in Him his u wn Seth) 

2. Wandering bat through the round of sorrows that 
begins with the dwelling in the womb jutrl euda with 
1 .VftietPA. 

* This colophon is given in A only. The latter MS. adds the fallowing 

TETftr ;— * 

abhinavarfiisV ftiktis tmlgnptu yn rruihcrivirn dnvab 
tadubbayayamalarfipam abhinavngujitatu *ivaip vnode 

To scan this we must read nlfMim as two long syllable, as sometimes 
dgcuis in Hydrihisl work-. 
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death, a distiplii prayed the Lord who is the Foundation 
to tell him the Supreme Verity. 

The “Iflid" i- the holy rtegu, who, perceiving that the inquirer MS 
m- 1 nmI 1-v juj height cattsisting in remembrance of his former births, 
r a light him the knowledge of attaining Rrahma According to the ™ Lbwi 
.if instruction o! the Sisplthyil ndiool, drawing tv tlistinrtion between 
Nature and Individual Soul tjwrapu), jfcffl* our author rises 

la the cancel»tion of a supreme unity in Siva, 

3, The Master atiswevprl him with the “ Fouudatiou- 
Epitoiuo ”; the essence thereof Abhinnvii-gupta. narrates, 
in mystic vision of Siva s law, 

When rt itCl'SOII i- seised with disgust For the ficrtl, ~mittou hy the 
Supreme Lord’s Tower of <lrnM ( . «o® • a niry n,ia. - vott i), and 
inspired With true knowledge, anti then, finding a teacher who la the 
eiiiUwHmenC of tine Lord on earth, desires nf him the knowledge of the 
Supremo Unity, .uch a lierwou is a fit teasel for the master's touching. 

4 XIiehi; four Splicri'S ill their severally to wit, I owtr 
(fo&li), Mitya, Nature (jwjfcyti> r and Earth -have been 
brought into I wing by the Lord in the wealth of effluence 
of His native Powers. 

Tiie Lord. i.«*. JlnhcSvara, who is wWy ww jMt. ef Thought (eif) and 
Hti 1 ** evolve* by means of Hia Powers til Will, ate. Jsee 

r, I], the prininl universe Us ( real entity styled -qihurc 

(ifii.fii, literally ** egg ", benanse in it the universe is MBeMlrd!. Tiiu 
first sphere, or “ Sphere Ot Power", awuushs of His Power Jus Supreme 
Uni ipimm'imri t&ik), which takes the farm of arm ■ ititnilioo 
1, i.e- [legation of His awn CMential nature as the uni versa I 
sulijert-ohjeot nf Thought Mid the rupture of fupremo cgoiry. This 
sphere extends down to the Mftni* of Sadiiiva, Hvoi*. ami Knowledge 
Isee ilor^V. I [, mill luw for its ruling deitieo Smlfisiva amt Isvarn, ft 
jKItentinlly'contain-! the next three spheres. 1 


s ViruiiAcharvji in the Sivu-jftiWW-prudlp'kc, Bhoja-dcvu m the Tattva. 
nrakflHikfi. anil other fourth writers thus mplain tho cosmic process, 
rite Supreme Siva in His highest sphere of Mug ttdria u fot-WliTi 
with his SaktiH or Powers in suspeosiUJ!, as in the jjcriKXls ol cosmic 
disjointiou. Among itese Towers i* the ftWa, ah* «IW 
Pure Miivu. Taglivwi, Twnvbip, Kurj.lnlini, hotiUi. . peecli^Iemulit, 
l.feMb-Jafti'il, Speech-Bruhjata etc- rfccBin'hi llitcrally 

the nasal sign ufwn the mystic syllable OlnHs the gcrminul source nf 
crvsiniirdiffereut lation I it is sIjstTMJi Inanimateniatlaf 
mechanics!* will, Siv.i (wtaMf.a«~f™*"** “? 

PurA Saktfh or conihian t ion of the Towers of Thought. Bk», WtU, 
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The mcqucL ts tlw Sphere of M fcyfl. 1 I lit realm of tlltudou. ti eotistei^ 
of the three fMkmafLtd [see lie-law, v T 24], and ratter* all nubj^im of 
thonght by impu^in^ upon them I be KHlK|ttiOQ of di Horen Lint Eon in 
being. It contains within itself the n&it two Spheres, and extends as 
fjiJ" drown ikA the “ Main ElnmcnL r \ pUTtm-taJim [the liith element, with 
lbn pmikn ktuS£uia or My of consisting nf the Elements 

Sitfiiti, Time P mifl AuftL the and :#>t]i reapoetlvoly+ seis helou, 

on v. 171; iu regent is Rudra r ar < i ahattfl., the “ Abygfl " [ulmve, v. 3 j_ 

The third b the Sphere of Xntnns { ntmsasting of the 
tlirpt- material inode* 1 ^* 104 ), ac. *iwm T mjku, and hi wot*. My It* 
ei'ohition causes a 11 cl effects it gupplras objects of thought, to the 
IndMdimlixeti subjects of thought and fetters them in Enuctiptfoas of 
pleasure, sorrow, and delusion. It* regent is VtfrnU. 

Fourth It like Earth-SphtTe, which eyu§titule& mzh tubied of 
thought, from uurn down 10 immovable bciu+rs [soe b^low, vv. >1, 3S], 
in its Special grros* form ; its regunt is Brahman. 

5. Within these [splitres] lies this universe with itn 

'stries nf divots^ ami wondrous or^niis, anil worlds: 

and therein the apprehender is Siva Himstll, dwelling 
in the body and assuming the condition of the Herd, 

Beings in £lie Sphere of Maya pG&Htss instantaneous And GUrnbrieiU 
cognition and corresponding pa war over nature. Sou It in our h| ihere 
of Earth have normally only very liuii L*i I finite knowledge and [KJWer ; 

Knowledge, and Action in aaswitilllly related to Him IfltiAMUtetiib Tlwa 
other Foware of the Supremo !£iv» SlEr tli& Bind 11 into the | intent htlity 
of cosmic- existence* n* the presence of tin? %im cans** the lot Hr. to open i 
this statu Of being CffiEstlLtitea the Next emanate from 

the Hindu the RiiduKivn-Lattvii, without any change in the equipoise of 
the Power* of Knowledge mnt Action in the Supreme; then follows the 
r.-ivara-tuttva. when the Power of Action predominate* over that of 
Knowledge $ then That of Pure Knowledge, in which the condition of 
the Puffery Is revcftorL &“?_■ WEow Oft v r U. Tb* 1 ; Hindu 1* thus the 
material Hianso wljonofl ariae she dx atfhmu* or formles- mated*! being*, 
be, the rarMfidAr^i or elemental Kvllabh^ from ^ to the pnddtfh win 
or eighiT-onr- my*tii!' wanU framed of thon^ the mnuIjn^lArad or RpetU, 
thu or Worlds, the Jru/<*d'/UMSa + and the Tattoos mentioFt&j almve. 

Tike Krrfc three adhtYiihi form tbo Y edna and Agnmas or ^eri|iiurefl. To 
Iho Hindus, ns to the rocks, ftpok^-n thought and intollieenot- nrn tho 
same, logot t hence ideuR und their luunc^ ar^ idcntiflod t anil itlca^ 
tliomselves ow Imagineii to lie oenrrci of Ihnught^activity i ef. v. II. 
The tu-c in/’ifu are fwras which by their cunso the tfairty-aix 

Tattvo* to a^iuiiac their Apcciiic duumeters; trf. the Kali nf gro^R ilitvii 
tn flu F iontil an v_ i V, 

1 Maya i* matter in the true ^o-c. distinct from the ** Pnro Mfky4 " 
or Hindu, from W'hfch it i* d.Erii-^1. 
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Yogis, iitiWEVep, (»n extend their knowledge wml |iower to distant 
■ ifijBcl*. und pond-rate rhe mind- of others, Ih"a*tH ItlVfl --uu^ lugiior 
physicn! |W>W ^5 than OWL Thu*. oion raw see their heme from 4i very 
gTHat distunes ; hens?' dlscum tildr rwul by night ’. VtilturSB descry 
t.hmr [irfly from a disUmoe of luu yn/finu* ; birds and winged inserts fly : 
reptile* ornwl on their l allies { eawude per wive sound* by the power of 
■.light, ntc. Tim world* urn of various bring round, oquoiw, 

tri iinfu I, r and nf file form of ureBtieLit-i and U llii I irclln*. 

Within the gross body dwells the indiviiltiftlitfid Thought UJrAi, r i„i- 
which « the percipient of phnrtM and grief TW" 

is mi other than Him. whocanramln Hi* rual I wing juuI of His own free 
will enter* the *tsgi' oE bodily Rinse-perception liku on ootor, m order to 
cugniie tho juv* and -arrOW’? created iiy Himiall to be Hi* (■hjeebe. 
Nothing » distinct tram Him. In the Self (MffiMaoh of ell subject* 
nf thought He reveals Himself u* the perripient inn * Wetter). 

H. As the limpid crystal lAEtsuiuea u semblance ■ >f divers 
colours, so likewise the I^rd tusmriDS the semHiiHC® of 
men, cattle, mid trees. 

Th e tnuugiurent *nrfnaj of the crystal becomes marked with figures, 
which arc traarierred to it from the surrounding madia (iyvwlAu)., Ho 
I,*, tho Lord, tliougi. redly one and mropOsttl nt mdqiendent pure 
Thought, n-i'Omes in the clear mirror nt til* Soli the form* of indi' idual 
lining* created by Himself, which are imtiKtlngaulmUa Innu tlw Bui Ft 
hut when the Self i» conceived in to rnmswndent iifttore as dissolute 
iw;itni■: of egoity, tho distinctions of finitude dLeepfiear from it; it is 
now identical with Mahasvara, pnru Thought. 

7, As in moving water tiie moons itnage moves, uiid 
in still water is still, so it is with the Self, the Great 
Lord, in the series of Wins. organa, and worlds, 

Tilt Self, which I* tiie -‘Hnsitt Lord’’ Inra ketdxn ) f is the supremo, 
universal intuition cf sclfh™l. While active os subject of finite per¬ 
ception in all tiitelliganow, it still remain* thronghnqt all modes of 
exlmrietwe *elMdentici]J. the one universal ttmwjinnsness (jnpistf). 

8. As liiihu, though invisible, become* manifest when 
he comes upon the moon's orb, so likewise this Self, 
though present everywhere. Is revested in the mirror of 
the Intelligence by lodging in the spheres of sense* 

perception. 

Kuhn [the demon Imagined to be the CWMe of eulijW*| is viable only 
in lime*' of eeli|iso. when te is «*n upon the orb of the moon, bo file 
universally present Sell iiwnifottH its prweaca only when embodied 
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pmlpjeera H-if thought envjji&gis in their iitlftUlgiincc on objrrt o i egoity m 
relation to conouptfi such sia “ I haw^’i for then ft repeal* itw prcsguse 
in nil af them i? -'ifcjVf, tven in each things as ebsH For oabfldaiiaii^^ 
Is io mueou degreo ppesetit in idl things 5 even eloclj, etc., passes iu 
though only lo tin bnpflTOoptlblct degrw, owfrtg Lu the p wd uini iinjifw 
of the t'/wiio of ifima* in them. From the ^ggHgmto of rafltiw (AAricri 
p,nr«/i; on \\ $ 0 h which are ns it wore Lhn Lord'* nwn panmm He 
converts TfCtma ooeporeni morsela of ihn niaLtar of thnoght Into Bubjeot* 
of thought hy j nfusing finite egcuty into them by His power of Mnyji, 
muking others into the objes't^ nf rhnnght : thm He produce!-' the con¬ 
ventional inception of a world of differentiated animate and inanimate 
beings, 

ty>. An a I&ce Ls revealed in n mirror fvw of impurity, 
it (the Sail) shine** in its radians iti the element of 
Intelligence puriHei] by the visitation of Si va s Power, 

The “Supreme Lord'a Power'' miitfihi in it_s operation 

^subject, to no external Htnitatioiw A fool mirror present* a distorted 
reflection, a clean mirror rt trnn linage. When the mirror uf the 
Intelligence i* ofoflJlMd and illu mi natal by Sivn’j? F vwtt of <*rae£ 
{nuii]/mAri-iclM) falling upon it and dissipating the iEflnem?0S! of the 
three Befflctotnl*, Self i* revealed in its radiance, u» |m*M»s-ing 
amnudbneti, etc- Some who are thus i hum hinted ha>otnu T as it were, 
already released from the life of tbo flesh (ittiglsfa), mid enjoy miraculous 
pqvQM. In Othe rs the intelligence n- darkened hy the three UefiEenients, 
Iwcansn the LOfC* M Gbimumtive Power ” pjna'Mr?aa-in£fiJ lies upon 
them ; in them, therefore, the radiance of the- Self, though present^ is 
itnpeFi'eptibln, mid they are boond to embodied life; thay urn culled 
the 5,1 Herd " ^h|. Other*, Oa whom these two Powers are qperwtuvg 
together* are mi the Upward path [drHrStiyJr). 

10, II Id the Supreme Elcincut r null nut, perfect, 
mightily blissful from its being merged in the Sttlf p fully 
stored with will. cmisclouBiiess, and organism, replete 
with endless Powers, void of all imagination, ptm\ .still, 
without dissolution or origination, shines the Universe of 
the thirty-six Elements. 

The uni veres, oompowjd nf the thirty sis Tnttvas p from that of Sivn 
| the ‘Mth) to that of Earth [the Erst], fs really absorbed Id the tran 
see oriental Miva-nbrnnoU and reranM It^Sf ns identical with Him. It 
k * + mightily bliagfql. pl because It 13 merged in the i.*, in ihc 

rapture nf absolnte egoity. lb con^L-ptn of the Power* of Will, Kuo* lodge, 
and Action, yet it seems as though it were inunimato and told of thaja- 
it is “ replete with endlc*- Power-", i.t., with homes and forma of 
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^WecUlFtdays]. potaimie* sudh*»that called Bnikwi. which *rc uffcW* 
uf thn Puwem of Will, Knowledge and Action, and «rta> Iron, thu 
aggrroite of Speech. 1 This rnj^arv cl wptw egoiiy m the 

of thought, though It. i, n teritf-flftw, rational thoaght}. 

j, “voiil of nil imagiimtion ", for imngfaatioii f i-t'in JjinI .(maiatt, in 
uugnltfcm Of an object iw chftractcrfeed hy .liitureutifUion from another 

££. A* in tlitr orb ot a mirror pictures sorii as those 
,,f ft town or village slum- which are inseparable from it 
and yet arc distinct from one another and from it, 


13. So from the perfectly pure vision of the supreme 
Bbair*ya a this universe. though void of distinction, 
appears distinct part from part and distinct from that 
vision. 

'Dm imnsJCTi «»n in ft Om mirror distinct from ono nimLlisr 
nnU f L'cim the mirror, for the bitter llU an independent «S«etcnco ct 
ms cun, ami its tj-.on1.in I charmer is net bat by vitnatmu* of ,«>» 

-iml he**, Sc It, 111 with the universe, Like images 111 the 
HU i„ usance void of dfatinetiou. <tntl is not distinct from Hie high I 
lumi™, powne oJ envisaging the onivenwf m »hieh ft i» revwlr, it 
.evcthel^, It ™ Of oxperiacci.. on internally 

differentiated cun, pic* of ml#** and object*. And it “ 

thou all It issued from ties jHJwer of cosmic “vts'cn {[*xtha), ■ 

seam's to be something higher, ns the uiirrw » highurtbnn its nlbattonn. 
Tims this Light, lo which ere relucted the nudes of universal Swing, 

and KviwLi itself H the -4H* of ,^,,100 
..=..II i_; 11B v, reinwls pMBnsittrm tlic fthsolate aoprema in Hunsuh, 

—— - hi* i—» >■ r d *T’tl; 

hut hem the 9 tt»ll»int of the subject or thought who in ni tho^nlm 
of Mivfl. they nro diifcmntlnted in his apparent ■■ vision ’ of the —vom 
Which demitut* tvelly nil illusion, vi*. a non intuition 
U,* Supreme Bmng> itbeulnl~ t nod from this an=S the 

eopnepC of imperfection and duality in Him. h-m» that of cosmic 
d i ■ff&rtm ituitio i, i, 

14. Ho teveaifl the states of rfiva, of the Pow.'i’. and 
of S&dfifiva, and the elemental condition composed of 
Imr* and Knowledge, by the several natures of the five 


Powers 

1 Creative Ltleas and mystic f«0« nf intullectinn, tndiH mf?*. 

□i 3 t + 4, iLbav«- 
- Setf un v. 74. 
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"He* is Fatum-^VIL "five PowersUPC the Tlkflujiit, 

BUhm, Wilt. Knowledge. and Aptian, which art- rh-e Furnas 0? «mnU^> 
octant Tln j Mt itata oi Hira^ or Him-Estiva, consists in Thought 
|«ta£aayuh bodied of a groat Light, the rupture of uJtaoiute egoity within 
all sentient beiogd, which is thti highest d tonwntal phase, In it the live 
Power* ikTB iii t^niLbrium- Whuo the Lnrd as Thought liiw the hllnAfu-t 
inspiration. to become the universe, anil Hi* eanscio-LLfimeK- of 

i\w non -existence of the universe develop* rt (W to be a sit* for the 
germination of all modes of being* this condition is that of 11 the Power 
[mktp&mMiMl While tilts potential scut for the origiiuktlon of «V 
universe b utterly Vuid. MahedvanP* rapture of supreme eguity, taking 
the form of li complete Ldtint. ideation of subject with object* eflofliatttes 
the “state of ftiulirtivn; tare the Power of Knowledge !* predominant, 
run I Action Lr dLraulvud in egnity. The subject* of thought id if are 
the -spirits niM wwrfni- nUi A r Amm** When lignin there b rumplalti 
IdetlttAfMtion of object with object in the rapl.a™ of the but the 
itlHits of Bubjrctboad and object hood are in perfect eip;i|xibe. Lhb is 
the "Stace Of fri-jun ", In which UlC subjects of thought are the 
uimi^^yirri spirits. Whtui the rapture taLcs the form of the conception 
that M l tun I, and this b this, the Ids* nf Mbjecrthwd l*ing sah- 
onliiiHttd to that of nbjotftiiQOd, this i- the irtate of Pure Knowledge 
in the Lord ; in it the subjects of thought are spirits cal Id! i-tf/jHmm*. 
They, together with the muntm-tfUtHrimm* and fiuijtfrwiru rU* p are Ptybrt 
■ and are =~ahjoot to Only one kind of dohLemcOt. the 

fhp(irn-wMi/(i P the wd genital error of Fmitudo which ouiLHo-r thu iHtMOli 
iif diUDrcuLuktloil in being. [Compare this w jrh nnto on v. -I. pp. Tlil 'J* h | 

Thus it is a single onmijtotent Creator that reveals Ffimsuli e Hkh 
Light-, Le, tha intuition ot the identicy of Mibject and object In the 
stale* ol EhuIMjva and Is vara, \? the nauwj uL the physical cruatioii In 
Lill its AYollltjfJitS, ironi the element i'if Maya to that of Earth. ^e^and 
Mfttalvnra nnr one, -Liprcme subject of thought, in whi:dk arc 

inedodoili orentor, ESlU*e, and action. 

Ifi, Mfuyii, goddcfls - P<nver t Make* varus nuprcinc 

riquiiiuoii, which ond* hard of atlmimietit, and 

easts n vuil ewer Hi v?i m sell-coiimousncs^ 

Alayi j* derived from ntcr, * L tn ihuine. 1 ' h-can^ it rl e iTiui trtlt li^ELc' I he 
physical universe into a complex of snbjeeta and objects of thought, 
lit is Ml Milled ta-uuui* it is n prittciplo of LtuiveraaL illusion s from int). 
It j* atylod “gixld-L^ 11 , [f'ii ? ilh helnnging to the Uod, iF- —i-, be. “the 
litiu who uwrt.-i “ [from dfrj, and iu not uu entity distiuct fmiu Hi tin 
Ei-: the Bnkhuia-vjhlii 1r ** tN>tkkp:L--> - onds Lard of attainment" 

by bringing into F^ing a rndverfec f>f Fuhjeefc* ami object-. It v^d- 
Siva's n=al useiirt! when Hb of His own ftce will enters Into the 
i.'nmliLion of u finite SOU I {jwi*n) h by im[j€@ing ibuttUpOn lIlc three 
lMlicuieutiL 
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ID. When the Vision hecQuics defiled by the tts^tuuption 
cal Mfmi. and so is fettered, it becomes a Soul. The 
union takes plane by the power o£ Time. Determination, 
and ^Necessity, anti under the influence nf Vtiaskni and 
Ignorance 

Hy ctunLrtj^ uwler tbo jnAuenne of Miyfi, tie unfwMial " viraou " 
l^wIVi ;i lo-*e* its GktmiafiiiHUK iuitl emaipoteJiae k umw, i-t- it 

iL^i prtrw ttlifS tfvuinft defilement, vie, uOn-intuition cif its own juiture 
(iiMytftD ; it hetjora^s limited by bemg k11 e riff from the infinite Thought, 
rt s t. 311 : fiber I’liiiflnial Ln jl jar i- limit**! by cut ptf from tbo 

nniver^Ll ether; unci Ln this ntaie it ift Sty Set! thu ■'Male’ 1 (jnnrtiUl, 
ftHntrtt]. Iti thin tjeccwiss A finite HQnb fwrft, object tu site ‘Metter 

(/rifrl), v| 7 „ the three |>fiiilemciSt“r 

17, 1 1 JVwttJ fAi* is 1 Jl 1 /ojuj /ul^ ' this* 

united with May& t is the series of tli* L Six which 

is tilled the inward organ of the finite said. 


Wlllll! Yin km (WAri) becinnea a finite SOllI i£h former |H3wtLrt- 

L it’ taiuiiseieivc^ ami oinniputtHiee are pontitieted re^pwtivftly into iimte 
knowing- i r'fdyti) and tinito detemiwMaan (AnAll by the n<rcrn il«±£k-- 
1111 ;. 11 [. The conec|ftiQCi " Nmr 1 know " implies a (T^m of f utare 
kiLi>w|rd^- oi pcevinoaly unknown* a present or fgtaru 

awing of - ■■.m-lbllig not yet rlono ; this hS i-t-iaacti■ ■ ll in the 
finniiirm (toi/ayuff) of tb# modes of being coil4titutfl» Time 111 

g Ii, -,oeiI Hy ixinissivi n£ st^ object ak -aMnfitlitug , a certain tlmig, 
the Jfifiul ili-iinffLLiflhGH it from otberaj it cun form the hie* of only 
c.g, :i jar, not of II pine of nktli. TLh Limitation oi ita [wwer roiihEiinre 
IJcterniiruLtion (Jfc.i/d)- The coned [il-KTO “thk 1- [implying a laeoo^ry 
c- I ■ 1 jiiii between. ai.l.jact rtiwl object] |ms«f|«rf< “■> iiuMiryiug r^uU 
from ftn unvarying MUM. n* Hinott e™ cm Anjaynwat nf pnr«l^ 

fi-Liiu 1 'iertomuiM of rit^s like the tM&m mtflhu : f»r the Seif i- rcstrieteil 
l,v [nvrit c.,r clcmnl'U BCLtfUinif to it- from tbs work- <b»™) done; 
wa»dd]i« will. itH own will. Tin. n^.ri. L inn pastil,.** K**,-**,y 
TIjC Lies SKprfflsed »n "fnlly" (LBipUcs u »"« 
dE insampletciuB®, a fwlinff that overytldiijs ™ghL to bs m tlie 
■ it tho sU )iKt> -«“1 « <k ^ ire tll>ntlnU& - ( “ isk,|H ' lf wha0h , ' a ”* t,t11t ; 
til,- principle of 1W»1I in?iV«i. The cnn«t ( « ion =*P« S ™1 1 " ‘ 1 ka ' * 

U that cf finite knowlcd*-. I ■-■%.<!. he. intetl.iotocin npphuci lt> M>rc«nt 
oiijsct. The* live pri^ipl^ “ ™il*d ^tb Mays,- i-e* the 

exception <4 dilfsrsntiiitisft in the ndivorta, ore thu sn Closk.* . 


' TI ifionJd be nntal that Time. Dcrembnation> HeoeMty, I'^rioii,, 
yd5»«W k T.M«P No. 30-33 Of d.e Tatt™. ore 

V. M | f,,nn Mac:. [«e on v. 4>, The Aguuik wrterc J«r™ Mi n>m 
jlajf in the sanse that it " sweeps away M in p*rb the defilement attaching 

jflia, 1010, 
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^‘18. As the briio that is Bxtd upon Lite vicc-jfruin. 
ycemmgly iu*epimihlc yet raully distinct from it, is 
tde^sed away from it, ho this in cleansed away by 
3iW>rption in the ferment contemplation of Sica's way. 

TJlij “Six CUi*k' ? \ vvhLchssem to lie mi itiiugml part of thr ptml and 
fjcmcmj il s rtlfll nature of nb^nlote CoMBimiADe** ipw^tm-nam r-kil ), are 
stripped from it by the fervent intuition of t ho glory of MoJicsvent in the 
Sdf, which Ifl c&pns&Hd in the ocmctptitm Si I am feMUpMd nf thn 
Thought ulkl Bliss of the supreme Unity; mints is this universe, wbieh Is 
merely the evolution of the Fowers of my Bell ". Pnnunefiviim'w Riwcr 
of lirrtCe cleansa* I,ha heart, and make* the SO id malt/e tbit it is itself 
P«sm^VVl; with tins intuition. the M Eis Cloaks rr iiitl away from it, 

13. Nature, consisting pnrely of PLestsmv, Pam r and 
Delusion, [forma] the inner organ, consisting of resolution, 
will, and conceit, [which form] the elements respect! v civ 
of Intelligence. Mind, and Egoism. 

We now borne to describe the pibyriml universe that forms the object 
nf the finite soul or ownr. Naiuro, or /*ra£fir, tha prime otiose ol it + i* the 
next emunau Fern from Miiyi ; It uonaiRts of the three U\nun f vLx_ Snttm 
irhe principle oF pleasure^, Raja v Hint of pain), and ZWj* (Eluitiof g]iX,m 
or rielu^Lonf. Tire " inner ur^n rs (n rn.ua ), evolved from Nature, 
consists of Baddhi. Lc. the faculty of diademing unlikenc— between 
objects, MmtW* or faculty of will, . I FT i Ahu Ytihhvr or egoism, j. t _ the 
iDnsiun dial objects bulling to the subject [In oppCttitbll |o the trim- 
-Lfludcntal cgoily or infinite Rubjecthond of the fthsolnte Bclf]* 

20. The care, skin, «yoa f touguis, and nostrils are organs 
of intelligence in respect of sound and the other [materials 
o£ sense]; speech, hands, feet, podex, and genitals, on the 
other hand, are organs of action. 

Thu*E tm satliMK# tixi; all products m AlLarpLltin^ for every Unnneptinn 
auch a»- “ I Luiue 11 hiLH an ogo for it.* RubjeeL 1 

il. The material of sense cognized by thisc [organs] 
impalpable and incapable ui midi virion, counts of thts 

to KUlBp ami thus unable* them In exercise their aatnnd powers of 
kuowledgv! and action no an to undergo finite lirperifltice and ihq, tfirMnw 
their Lnana, Ill thi^ fLLncK Luu IbMcrininntioii ji the primary Factor, and 
Time end Xunisity subqrdimito tn it. If. lastly b^gett- Kooffld lt. 
which revonU to the f»ul the mMerials of perception > raV-i v .j t 

1 On thlft cWsiHiaiLjciu CL tho oUaunEnlaiata on Siirpkhvn-mitra, J t $- 

and Saiiikcint on Btnhtna-NQtra, If, iv F ll; ili t m 2±. 
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tii'ij winch arcs wound* touch. colout „ tiwto, 

aind smell 

Tlrnsa bM tU* Eahllo «ld are likewise products uf Ahwpl^ 

a 2'2. From the commixture ol thuEM? [Tiinmiltras] tn’t**'* 
Lho gross mat -rial ol sense, which forma the five physical 
clement^ viz. ether, wind, light, wat*i\ and earth. 

From the Trt.Lifn.itrn nt Bound ini 1 ** i‘thsr, thu vehicle of (Inite ? 

from those ijf Brand mid timcli + wind ; ftom the a&me two joined to that 
of colour, light; from 1 thflSH threti joined to tWt of tahlc, water* frOIn 
ily_‘-Ht t lour joined to 111 ill of smbll, enrtli, 

y 53. As the involucre t-mers the rice-grain, this physical 
sei-icH, beriming with Nature and ending at Earth, covers 
the Thought with embodied being. 1 

Uiicnitttdkvl ThpugUt (caff oaya), already covered by tho M Six Clonk- " 
<if Muvn [v. IT]. which may IjC c-omimred to the own on llie ricegtuilt, 
duw tikewfce overbid by material body, us by an involucre. Saab Urn-* 
ffiwobeted with, matter are Balled |.a»l are iellij«med by ri n*>*, 

mrma, tad uuiyiyi defilements]. Thoaa which are not tJiua IndlvniiiaUlttd 
niMl « nil h« lied [i.*. there tiwabtad only with the element* Neemnty, 
Time. Determination. Pbasion, and KflbwhJtlge, which with Maya tonii 
the “Six Cloaks n are styled iiiytlni/ilknJa [aad are .subject only to the 
rino re ami Mrm* duiilum-i.t*]. The unirers. that contain. wr« oW. 
nf of thought, [viz. the fire order. d«*OTib*d la v. 14, the 

piriJugiikiriu*r nod tlac »M(4 

2-k Defilement here forms a liveliest covering, a suijtle 
oue—to wit, tho cloak beginning with Mitya—Mid a grosw 
outward one in the form of body; for the Self is enwrapped 
in three eheiitlia. 

The ri,Ki.n rlefilcflumt of Thought, eoubisting in non-intuit WH of its red 
nature, form, the highest of the influences obscuring iL K«t k the 
subtle twviyt defilement. wmmsting of the “ Six Cloaks of Miiya, etc,, 
which causes the Itnuccption of ditferenMattofl in thesnlujoot Of thought 
niirl iiction. Lfttl is the defilement of KiiHiW, which take, the form of 
the gram material body, by whiah the soul suffers the Irak* nf its works 
of merit or demerit. 

1 According to rhb euffmeratimi Furugu I the snul in the " Five 
Cloak*"! is the itrh IflUTO i Suture t^rtOrrtig t>4lh t Buildhi, Alfi ; 
AhiOiikira, ±>!id: Manas, 21at j the organs of intelligence. 20th-J«th ; 
the organs of action, Iflth-llth, tile Tanmatr*-, Mtb-tith ; Urn «W»s 
oleine nt* fruui ether to earth, 5ih-lit 
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25, From its association with the dnrknftsaof ignorance, 
[the Self] ermeeivtss itself in miiniftEd diversity m objects 
ii mi subjects, whereas it is one and iudf-identical. 

Thy soul falsely Imagined tbut Hie wo till la aejjcimta from Itself, and 
hw>ks for flepunta trait* Tor it* worts; hfitoCtf it through the ffyolu of 
birth in yuiriulim, hell, tfbe., experionemsr tho^e fruita 

As syrup, molasses, jaggery, sugar-luilLs, candy* ete. # 
_ are all alike juice of the sugar-cane, ski the divers conditions 
are all of Sambhu, the Supreme Self. 

Tb"j +* rtmditlora^ of the Anita soul tire waking, dream-Jeep, drsaiules* 
ktrop, ami tlio Fourth [stiO v. H4 f.J In nil these l he Jj->rrl f&df or 
Though t- MnheHvariij appears* dttflfliimcd us uubjoct-r And object# ; 
nothing is rajuraltt from Him* for contciotuaw is present, throughout, 

27, The definitions [of the Supreme Being] ns " cran- 
pi'eheiitdon lh 3 “ inward Conti oiler T \" breath j pi Virftj-tjody rr T 
M generic existence and * £ individual " are merely con¬ 
ventional term* : in the higher sense they are not true. 

The VIJflina-™Jii* Fay lIlilE it is pure Thought (tatffArj) t abesolatn ninl: 
i lilHVUAiUied, which through tho forte of oVfcrlAstintfly pj-e fftflloiif 
influences tuim works (irfitaniia} upptuttrH uh- » manifofil of eKgterience 
in terms Hiieli eim 11 Moo *\ * 4 pleasant *\ The Brjkfmn-vJiili^ 
following the text*„ jninMa rnst&iiji wrmyt iHg Veda, X + ic* J, ete.), ueAu 
i.iifjMJaCi Kjhtjmi friar..-Hrkhm.. Xiy t vir, If], etc. h liol 1 1 liwt the 
iu inwiii'i L coil I roller ri of I he iiniv-eree N tin? tratkicenitr nl itl Brahms^ who 
hy the inflnunen of be^Liatiirtgle^ IgtiOF&ncft nppc-ar* tvs a manifold, TJie 
Ptridft’brshnui-viuljs etiH tl “ ibu re&soiifng Wud-Bmku^ its t Tire 
uTiiverse, like tbft breathing, expresses in holy words 

rfirfuJ*), for Brahma tm> tin rtther form hut itreatk either^ hay that the 
truer fMNil of Brahma Eh Viriij r according to Lho text "homage: to |tip- 
WorM-^OuL of whom Ate in the month, heaven Lho h^], jilr the UAYel, 
earth the IfieL* the SUO the oyo, tpmCQ the oarsL" Otliefri [the VaAiesikiaji, 
otc.j. aay El Is 11 jrejierk: esriFiteooe 3 ' (.jnfh of tht> tuopt esterLHive kiotl. 
wJii-di w Lho sito of all ^ualltkfl, OUffitB that only iniliviilnnbi an? 
ml. All ihr^e vnrioiu. roudi* at dehoilion art; merely pruvisjonal, 
; in reofity Uib Bupremo BiFing pr hi^ht is One + thu 
fHTTm^MJLerkt TliOUKhvilihedvATB, 

28 . Though there is no snake in the rope, it carase* 
terror wliidi may end in death “ truly the mighty power 
of delusion cannot be piereef.b 
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nis -light of (i long eoiltwl rope make* u uwn ihiuic it a siinke, uml 
frighten* him to dauth. " Didj.t-.in n_:’ is the oonuaptlon of lit!kutio in 
tho unfverso- 

2f). Thus merit, donmrit, piu'iwlisfi, Util, birtti, ilmfitli, j''j. 
sorrow, caste-life imd its stages, etc,, which really do not 
i xist, arise In t.lie Self by the power of delusion. 

As a ropt!, falsely tin ftgi tied to he R HilnSte. luu tlie samu deadly otfui't. 
n- * niiuke, so merit,, etc,, rcalll figments of imagination, ftfl'M in tli« 
miml ol those who confound the body villi this Sell iicirlur l!i« iiliiitvu 
Muunceof Miivft. ami lead them cudlu-t SufferUqp in H« ^ 

Of bodily birth. "Merit'’ menus nets such ft» the nira-mtdhn rilii, 
^ fit}merit M thu murder OF b ra'h'wa H, 

:jf). It is a blindness when there wises the i'm>r that 
modes of being which From the presence of the Light m 
thorn onght not to lie distinguish,id from the Self are not 
tiiti Self, 

>■ Modus uf being rl (Mdnu) are the *ulijcoti nmi objooH forming the 
tin It* njiivor*c, which really are uoi in distinct from the 3®1F 

or Ihanght-MrthfartlMs Iming embodwli of its Light. In the maniFe-ln- 
tian of the* modi™ u is the Self, the ego of essential Thought, that 
reveals itself in otmcopla nmh as 41 blue’', " pleasant 5 only * tic? 
difTerGiiLintkin into subject* (uni objects fn them is unreal 


31, It is a darkness from darkness, a great " postal* 
upon a boil”, whim that which is nut the Self, fttush as 
ljudy mill brenth, is imagined to He tin; Sell, 

It i* u l.eul inistaiu U> imagine tliat. the misler, of being.which ilu' 
cm vented hv the Self Jins utter Limn the Self, and abooliltoly insimnuila; 
hut it Ls tlic worn of orrOr- to single out from these an lUAmmlite object , 
i intre ii'Hgmunf of line material nf cognition, such na the body or the 
Ii,-until, jini.1 10 rugnni .t a- d» onu and only Self, hy ionu.ng concept.uns 
* oc |, *„■■/»m luiin ”, •*/ nm hungry when in truth It >* only the 
lms.lv that is lean or hungry, not the subject of the thaug ht* 


33, strange it is, how [the Unite smtl] envelops, the 
Self with the combination of the conceptions uf body and 
breath, the cognition uf iiiUstliguiice, and tho expand of 
ether, as a spider covers itself with its web. 

Chili iron, woman, ond Hlfteratfl parson# identify the Seif with the 
1 iodV. forming nmcepllmis each ns “/ nln lean, stout , ofct. Home, 
aguin. think it is the Wth, as the ego nnMOiQ'K «i hunger nmi ihirri. 
Others -ay ihftt it L* the pmwiplft which apprehends pleftanre end pain. 
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the purifrtifftikx [nr subtle lw>:l y passing frwi one inrairuntjnn to another |_ T 
*.-thera identify ft with the void, i,e. the absence of Imdy* breath, and 
the ernice-ptR of finite sntelUgenoe, or the residue left after subUtion of 
all data of experience ; our author calle thi* “ the expanse of ether". 

33 + Through env inurement of the revelation of tlie 
splendour of the knowledge of the Self He uncloaks 
HU native Self; thus the Supreme Siva curries on His 
Sport, consisting in the miracles of bondage and release. 

When nrne ka made otmtintioflalj efTnrts to renliie that the universe 
lie* in hi* wn Sell* ami that thin Mr Self i« mpreraet unm] ■.-■-»«(] purely 
of 'Phw^ ami BJi**, the Lord strips off from the $elf the false emu 
cc|>tian*s usually attached to iE—vi*. the Identification with body* breath* 
finite Intelligence. nr void—mid reveals It us pure Thought* supreme 
egolty e H- 11 r 1 thus this fettered **oul h ihe which hitherto imtJ-gmcd 

itScLf to l*e iiUfflimaLc, subject to ILunnui. defiled, a “id dopoadflfit, reaUee* 
tlukl it 14 not m. and tauotnte one with tho Sopriraie, the jnnti, the 
universe being it* Ipody and Thought, its *anl. The Supreme HLva, who 
h -Mildly rampewd nf infinite Thought. and Bib-* come* uri thN *■ sjKirt", 
via conHnlhijf His own nature by converting if. Into diver* -ubjeota of 
finite thought, is to imprison it, mid Ogttja of His own free will 
r dealing- it. It is Hb nature ihnt Hm cannot rt>* alone [ BrLuuf -ar. ■ 
Up ail, 1, iv K 3] : lienee He ttm^Lantly from One cmidLirian to 

another, and uitliout Icwiing Bih nelf-Identity manifest's Hinpelf every¬ 
where tL=. the * abject of perception. 

H4 Creation, maintenance, and disjoint ion T waking, 
dreaming, and dreamless sleep, Appear in Him in tlie 
F< m rt1 1 Ab xie ; I mt He re veals H i insrl f undar their 
covering* 

The above condltiout are present tw phenomena in the cmHoioosne^ 
of the Lord in the " Fourth " 4tng4 [Lc„ the stale of Hadiiuva], in which 
Ht* is pure Bli— . ihe wtate of .in finite faulty, I rum which tk phenomena 
of tbs throe lower winter; of consoiaiuoe^R derive their character. Their 
preRmoe rlcfcr- not -upjire- His real mitnro r for He reveal* Himself 
everywhere ft* higher than they, a* the i mi vernal subject erf [Raraption* 
under all condition* infinite in e^riw. 

;S5. The waking sUte is the ‘ Universe 7± t bgcifcusa of 
ditfereiitijitmn ; dreaming sle^p la ,d III animation becaijhL 1 
of the greatness of the light; the state of dreamless 

1 Thk i* defined jot raced sting of Budilhi, Mi(W T Aluuikkltra, and tiifl 
liie TannjiitrjL-i t the Tuttva jumM-Oka iiih.E-i the tlvn jrross ehnnentn and 
thti ergau? of inlclIigEin:E and notion ParvftLCik’s KahTiiula 

trapj^Ation, v. 12b 
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slumber is ibat oE " Oodefatandiug ", for it in compiict of 
knowledge; above tbe&j is the Fourth, 

Thi! three states, waking, Cte-, art- dascrilje’d in t wUntfa LeitH-- 1 
j|j Tba waking state IS called t’lVivi, “ Universe, Le. Mifl t iraj-EtU'Itt 
r,t Bnditim, “teratusc o i differentiation,” time is, l«iuse in it the L>n«T 
Hrehira appear u divots subjects and object* of pMUom A * 
Script me swipUti. xvHi, * j ■pi. rfciwfiifjwr *M <*«f» 

WlMkkOj etc. id) Dreaming sleep in *' I Hmnimuinn, no. the Myu-J 
form nf Brahma, -because of the E™dttrees ot L ‘d llt ’" t ™ lt ,S ' 
Wllte thru the outer organs do not operate U|>on the materials of reute 
inewaah Which thm cease U> bo really extent, and leave nothing in 
their place to let determined by the Buddhl. The universe then reveal* 
in dramas * th& Lrmie i.e, BraJittkft, Jiaduun? t t 
condition of diver* subjects of thought, and by Hie illuminative power 
pre-enting the Self in die form of manifold concepts such *iui town*, 
villajrt», ml, reveals to each drawer a common universe. Thu- the 
lest save: “Dividing th© self by the «lf. Itdiolding different modes 
of being, the Subject, lord of all mid ooiupuscd of all, is revealed in 
dreaming.” i<b Dreamless sleep is prey fid, “ Understanding, i.c, thu 
Jird/Ae torn of Brahma, that is w any. In it the universe a- a complex 
of subjects end object* vuutshes, mid a great void rdgtlS, a ntate of pure 
potentiality (<>i4ufsald4raii nnt of which there sliall again uul'. rgc lie 
vision of a'universn qualified by 'accept inns such a* “bine”, “pleasant 
It la “compact of knowledge ” as fa alM the Fourth stale ; that t*. it 1* 
r-scntially a slate of Light (prehrei-iJN'irtf), but Us Mtliuuce isderltennd 
by tho |>orentialiticA remaining from the vanished universe, which 13 nC 
the raise with the Fourth, which couatats of pure Thought W ^ 
“Fourth” state is tho highest. All tho influences mid j mtentiall 11 i'h 0! 
finite differentiation Imving vanished from the soul, it fa BOW » »_^ tite 
of absolute bliss and knowledge, into which the thiw previous conditions 
art merged (nVnimtf )L 

Sfi, As the expanse! of the »ky is not defilc'l by clouds 
or smoke or dust, so the Supreme Soul is aiisffocted by 


tin* changys of Slayo, 

Whatever i« the passing obscuration* that ajifUsar on ir- surface-, the 
sky maintains itt chametor, end is «coguted ». the *ky in every 
condition, Ho the W *»> w* I™ Hie eeli'.identity hi el the change* 
arising in finite souls as tt result of their nuu-intuition of their and Hie 

nature {Ottlf&ti, though tliey are all Ltt Him. 


• The*? three Validtie* eomHUonB are' equated w ith the Sos, 31-3 of 
the San a Tottvas. The “ Waking StAto" corrrtlKtnda to the >->mdiliuii 
of Iui 11 lire HovuiNo. 3D. *• dratttiug*l«j«' r tctluaof "PureKnowledge 
(N “ pit, “dreamless sWp H to lhn( of livnrrt \So. 33), mid the Fourth 
to tiiat of SndaSiva I No. 34 . : tee aliove, t. 14. 
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u ‘17. When the ether in one jar U full of dust, that in 
other jars iy not thereby detiled. ^So it is with these souls 
that undergo differentiation in joy and Humiw\ 

Scute [jit'Xi' in-e realty abRaiufce Taught, whioh by Fujame-I 

vwi T # Bowt? of Maya is covered ow tiy the three cloak" of i|«»p*v t 

*idy*ya, tx i if I feniiH ddfleDient.. whereby h. if.' character of 

T riii njiceiidOEitul Kiaowlttlge ami Kli« and bscftvea ihtftreat uited into 
diverse MhiIii, fliidli undergo divert tixperifeOCOft without affecting on# 

unnthrr, 


38. Tin- Lord is, ns it were, still when the various 
elements are still, glad when they are glad, gloomy wlien 
they are gloomy : but in verity H»- is not an, 

TBrO titHcitiri (tfmlUitms of fin lie *oi)Ia do not really Itelong to the 
Huprcnw.% but me motosynucully y^dled to Bhii ; they affeirt only 
the M Bis Cloak* ‘ T Furrunnillng llic irajiseelidcli Ud Thought which l> 
tbr. 1 Lord- r T IM * ,A vurinfift pilfmicuLs" hnne mentioned urc the bodily 
which varies in its comlitSon according to the prsddmiiHHwe 
of the 0'ri«fiK of Nature [(it* on t. I n |. 

3ft* Having first overthrown the semblance of Sulfhuod 
in what is not-Sidf*, the Supreme Siva slmtters the delusion 
that sees not-Self in Self. 

“Thu ErtFtubituice of 8p1FhcKJfi in what h not-Self" nrae* conception* 

such aj=. «j mu lean 1 *, “/ nin fat m which the object of thought: is 
fiddly identified with t he non -Sel F. I if ly. Alter removing t h l- i te 1 1 l-i - ■ 11 r 
thy Supreme du'-itruvrt ihe enrutitfOUi idea ituil Lhu ngu or !Selt i* linin' 
and didstefitinted. 

40. When tlius these two illusions have been cut nut by 
the roots, the exalted Adept has fulfilled his, kind, and 3 ills 
in sooth no further duty to occupy him. 

By +A further duty” is mc«tiE pilgrimage, rt*i ilcncc in u tkso^rl -pnt, 
Officer of tdtti*tk>n (dJiw7j h prayer, mcditatioDp giving m receiving 
lectures, etc. 

41. For by the power of the conception of Unity the 
trinity of Earth, Nature, and MnyA r thnt revealed itself in 
objective semblance, becomes reduced to simple Being. 

w A b ft girdle, a ring, <*r a bracelet may be regarded 
merely as guld T without regard to their several differences, 
so the universe Appear* ns simple Being without regard to 
dlffe rent hit ion. 
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43, This in Brahma. the supreme, pure, still, 1»* 
ditfereutiftted, equal, complete, deathless, real, flint is 
merged in the Power of essential Light. 

Tli« nnlveiw i« “ Bruluim Irom " n r<u ^ r * >r ‘ ' 

aavine, *u</ ’ «» “6F™ <W( [Chflni L1 »■. 1. m ^ ■* n 

i.c. of pure Beif'E Ifc ’* 11 (r^mwiya- 

in the %« Fow«r, r*™ *> tli ^ ooniiLtL.Jii of equilibrium ®f rl * e 
i.f Will, Knowledge, trnd Action, i.e. it tew*- wl,h 

£T£U- u h [iri *■ mlRd uf r, “ if TZXS 

it u simple Beinff] moW fitJiu Une state af S-Mw "« tn ^ 

of ?jakti L^- HJ. 

44. Go the other hand, what is untouched by the 
[Power] of essential Light expressed as Will, Knowledge, 
and Action passes Into the condition of n sky-flower. 

Everything thut oxistR in int0 tLu "Vi-doti" t,on ' 

raiLlug at tlse nutlitfeitAtSoP of thia Supreme 

4i>. The whole o£ this is hy the God o£ gods revived, 
bv means of the attainment o£ the trinity of Powere, into 
the Supreme Lord named Siva, the Supreme Verity. 

Thf *un of being now ^ [In tbe mind cf the Vagi enyi^.g 
itl from tlie enndilion of fei* **ii Inhi tj.S ****** **• “ IW . 

(the iMum nr 3U* ^ d» “^'STlSlLSSSl t 

nnnuulirieil Tbenght And HU^. The Agent of this i ^T* t ™ “ 
flit. Htartf. ll.e "«<* of g-fc", i-v, thti tughe^ * * 

thp ilivine mnnifetstoliciWI in being, froin Brrthmo lo u1 ' " 

corpflrail ngcndes, 

4«i Inversely, by the course or emanation of the Five 
Powers is externally created this woiriwi* triad of 
Spheres hy the assumption of outward selfhood. 

(&u V. H u 1 pQVI>.] 

47 Thu* the God who by the force of His sport makes 
to revolve the mechanical wheel of the Powers » the I, 
p lirt . a f nature, present in the place of the leader of the 

grfjttt circle of Powfijfti 

" Tho um; of the pwooan of Lte P**™ *"» ^ 

Iho owe tbutiiria ill All tew of ognsdiwwiw** H* 

ego ur ® 1 »J ^ [ip J[ Son> diswlntioii, tic., in wtocb Aponte 
keep* 10 ; Ringing fnrm HiR rive principal Powers °f 

tsrs: sr-sss*—=■*—•— «»•»-* 
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[from th g root dir}. The “place of the leader of the great of 

IVwcr* n 15 the position bestowing upon thuw vohonlliiiato Powers— 
Lhe daitira of the phi-filml orgAn* authority to fornt phd ti> umarral eun- 
Mpciona: He is present there, For thtea Powers in outer to Ire real 
mu-it ultimately S*e merged into pure Thought or absolute Equity, 

6^. It is in Me that the universe reveals itself, jls jilts 
and the tike in a mirror ; from Me emanates the universe, 
m tlie varied forms of dreams from slumber 

Tike universe I* ilia Bubjeativc phEmunaenoii of the itflolulx Ego of 
unqualified Thought ruihlELlss; It^nwrfei tll^e witli&uL any aitarnJLl 
rnu^ r it* llliltarilil Iwsing on ly I ho ralfa»?l&cfou&uc3a (#i'n-sarfir^/) of 
the Kga 

49. It is / who Uike form us the universe, like a single 
bjdy composed nf hands, fect> eta. In the whole it k 
/ who ;im revealed, us a radiant thing in its modes. 

Tho one flWinte tn*eouke- L i mam fold OP 4 llbj«tits ami nli|act4 

of Thought which OCMILJHW* thu uoiruiws, In the Uttar the Ego ret aula 
ibwlf as the subject of All perception, in it lumflieu* Itudy its light 

on various dark ohjects, 

50. Though without bodily organs, / ace ? hear, smell; 
though un working, / fashion the muni fold doctrines, 
truditLoual Ion , and reasoning. 

1 ‘Jl^ alkalijBe Ttmught an -Supreme Being, pre^nt iu the 
af ull r [•* the 'abject of aJI phcnomcm.nl ^roepllou, ami ratabhjdteti iUl 
BlilTidnnts of knuwItNlgd. 

, 51* When thus the imagination of duality has vanished, 
and In 1 hm surmounted the illusive Mayifc, he is merged in 
Brahma, as water iu water, as milk in milk. 

The Yogi who Huh thus ntaJlted tlia urifrene m the ph*mHmuiun tif 
hi- >.?wn ^IfMXmarf&aaiieH became mFr^ed iu ttbiokks Thought anti 
BliiMi [tJici Sivo-tattviH, No. aft]* ie. the ^Lipreme Unity* 

52. When thm through eon te mpi at ion the group of 
elements bus been resolved into the substance of Sivn. 
whitl grief, what delusion ean befall him who surveys the 
uni verse an Emhina r 

Tin? ^^roup of elements" rorrafr-lfr of the physical object! ami rhe 
Wgiins of perwptkJiL 
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Fruit o£ work]*! whether fair ot foul, comes trom 
attachment to false idfiOS. For harmful u the defilement 
of association, like the union of a thief with one who is 
no thief* 

Influence* on ««ioi% <Ust!ny uri« from imfritorfons *«** ™ th “ 

the rite, amt wroftful work,, «a«h u wnrfer ^ 1-hnmmh 

toll, of which m» due * W«« *»<* B ’ " 1 ™ “ * 

"1 »[uitl obtain hupping by means <* tllls m * ' m ' iltth 
which nut the S,u an 1 Imagined to be ill* Self, and v»t versa. 

Hv ^KwUttou with wk ideas the soul porliJPW work' 

llnhlv to their eonsctliicnEie*, thus nnfform(f the mi sent*" c i .) 

o( birth* 

54 . Ti,,. baiotted beings who worship here an Ignorance 
framed of worldly concepts paw on to birth and death, 
bound in the fetters of merit and demerit. 

The foolish identify tody with the Saif. und de-ire on rani tones is: 
,hi v ilnvtofr tiiemwlves to “ Ifemaw ", i.«, Maya, the prm,:4.h 0 
.lilfomuUubm, in the farm of worldly con vent ions 0 ran,Umbel merit 

.. demerit, whiffb they follow in order t» niM 1*™*“- * ,L ^ 

they are imprison#! in the cycle Of hitttl and death. 

55 . But the works of merit and demerit accumulated 
during the time of ignorance vanish tlircrogli the power of 
the flume of understanding, like down long Sphered. 

The Yoai f * knowledge that he is the SuF'ctns Brahma immediately 
, Jnivs S rhs idfcX of the work, previous* dew hj him -the 
StTlSloLrar he become no longer liable to „W>t or painfol 
^perienee* of tin? \mdy- 

5ii. When knowledge is once gained, works perlnnue 
thereafter can bear »" f™it l bow, then, can he « u M ’ in . 
The union with the l*md of V.irth lias left hm, *» 
r revealed in the lustra of the Self, a sun consisting of . i% a. 

,5.SS. JU lb« *»d .tripped of involucre, l'™"- 
pot, forth no sprobt. so the 3.11 .irpH «f [“(•'■"'l 
Mljh. md Knnc« p«t» forth no ^ronl of 

ply-stol life ^ b „, «, **» 

Ttou^e.dd lim^t may ^ J hirm/i to 

»- *- ^ 

ttecnine- nplin one with Mabedvarn, 
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58. Hr that know;? the* Self ferns naught, for the whufii 
universe is Ki.^ native farm ; nor does he grieve, for in the 
Supreme Verity there k no perishing. 

59* 1ft'hen, by reason of the store of gems of the 
Supreme Verity inking in the treft^uro-house of the 
mystic heart, tlie state uf MaheSvam is reached with 
tiir const iooim ess that H T am [all] lr , whsiL inkfoitum- ran 
iMdtide, and whom ! 

Tlie ''‘^Lo.Lf- of Mnh&frniifti' T in ihjkt sil wMch the light, uf JSalf 
h up ramp and all is Merged fold tfiiEi^uijiati>ntftS cjjoitj [Le. Lho Hiva- 
LiittTH ; seu on v. 34J. TT»c A ogi in rhi* ftpr™ Lilian reeagnizra ulL pbjeetti 
a* Mfig phomimenn] tBhMmxma-Mirn\ ^ -rUi'li, nmf lamiiuelmlly utua with 
his !>tiU i Iji^iioq they cannot really chintire, anil —i te hn - milking to ft.0 Ll- 
from them. 

00. For Redemption there h no lised site nor passage 
elsewhere ; Redemption is the revelation of the powers of 
Self when the bond of ignorance is burst. 

Redumption nr rcl^MS (wW#, frnWytt] cottaiflia in the mature of 
iibwlulc Equity. It not limited, to it [uirtk!&kr place or |jme + liur do& 
it consist m any pKticmkr From one placer to am.ilher. Th-_ 

*" hand nf igrtnr;u.L£'« ”, i r $ m rhtf LUfishm eIusL tho real Sell i- not Soil' 
and tluLt tliu body, eta, are Self, Lh destroyed by kinnwledgr, and Uioci 
tin* Seif is revfeflkd in it* au premia native jmwurh, jl- oiii ulp r UriiOL, ai-L*. 

Utla revelation coiHtiLule^ Redemption. No duuLtrh* i-. thereby introduced 
hktn C tto nMikte of ConsciimFmcNd. 

(JI . He that ha? burst the bond of ignorance* whose 
doubts have passed away* who has overcame delusion* 
from whom merit and guilt alike have vanished, is 
redeemed* though he he still united to the kuly. 

This refers to the " rfrkru[iliun-in-lif e> “ (jtmn-mttftti I; the Yag\ thus 
redeemed ntiJL livn.^ tin itf the Audi* fur tlie benefit af fallow-pre*t mtos* I 

until hb filial mlemptiiiii an death.. f 

62. As the seed scorched by fire becomes incapable of 
sprouting *u works burned in tlie 6ame of knowledge are 
unable to cause rebirth. 

Tin? Yogi* bem^ in thfc 3tikfe uF rErlemfitjiin* ui> lonsrer eaucfifre* 
phetRtmciui a« desirable ur : \w\m ilifr raenrei-u of |khvdcal \ 

fianntiort-i wane* im inflyEci t' rjf Karin II for him* so that hu will never foe 
born Again. 
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63, Owing tn the conception a future IhkIv corre¬ 
sponding to [present] works, [a conception] arising frutn 
limitation of intelligence, the Thought becomes accordingly 
contracted on the dissolution of the present Imdy. 

Owing to " linntiK umi of intfllligetr - i.«fc iln|ffii]wr tlissires, which 
ai'isu (tvim null'intuition ut tbw lenl iiiillLI'c of the Seif umi we itwociotod 
wii]j iHfinUil (li*]Ni^itio]i!i iiYltfuni>1 by which ihiuc* =unh »H Ti" 1 ImkIv 
H it.' io^iiiilad II- the Self, 4 num may do work*., ftg. he may pel form 
iha ■/,r'.j j.h ffSo rite in orliirto h@wnnc happy in IbN mid the nclt- world, 
nr to obtain the -t it of Imlrn, He will thwefare he reborn in >l body 
^UtaUo for the eiijnyrosat of fruits aWnespondlng CO these workft. 
Owing to lb' pre*oflL imagination of ‘-null ft future body, the fllwuhit* 
Though [ within Him bwmcn (rtuiufrl bv f.lie dclikmsnl bust'll 

opun flu- »n (F .nt nnd wi/flyt ditfbsment. ami in qoidiaod mid eomdjfctati*l 
In- hi- uonrapLidl of this future hotly, as the Other in a jar is spatially 
miniili-wwl by Che walls uf the Jar; and when the present hotly, in 
wliidj lie i' ei|XTienoiug Lite fruite uf pnmQus Karma omr in progress. 
rtmuLs to 1 1issidu Liuu, the Thought has l«nme 'U conditioned by this 


TOnrc|it.io1t of a fours lanly thui it evolves l lie latter, and in compiuiy 
with -1 tindergiMs the j .hiuu'imenik 01 jjaniilLlftii hell, etc. 

But if one should Miold the Self as hting of 
the ffaljstance of Eriva, undefiled Vision exulted in the 
highest!, haying the *uI stance uf percipient and agent, 
ownlipresent, framed of rutlifliitc that neither 84t« nor 
rises, realizing its will void of conception* of space and 
time, constant, unfailing, absolutely perfect, monarch, sole 
agent in the contemplation of the dissolution and rise of 
rh- iLuilr.innlinoi.is hand of PoWert, canning CTOfttor of 
the laws of creation and other conditions, how should 
he be in the cycle of rebirth ? since he is all-extensive, 
whence should he have to wander, and ishithei ? 

Tins Self is "of lire aulniUmcE! uf Siva", he, camposed fiulely of TI«jUi;lii 
and Bliss, Only the subtle hotly, pury-uiiftt,, [-« v, Mj. which \> 
corntmLItnlt'l uf Thiiuj'ht ami Non-Thought, is liable r.o wander lhragh 
tbs cycle of hirth, owing to Its union with tsntui defilement; hut He who 
|,„, Lm «* With Hi™, i.e. pnrv Thought, hm, thereby »»t off the 
iuv.-itit.nn} of the detiUnM sail is for over freed fmm that <>0011,. 
Tlie band nf Fewer*" Arc the vnrkm pntautlftlltiat of ohjretfl of thought 
miitiug from the u^gTugnto of Speech C*** 1 shove, v. II]. 

6T. Thus bv reasonings likewise it is proved that thr 
work, don* by the enlightened man bears no fruit; for 
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owing i *■ the iutetiH’ conviction that u thm is not mine 
hut his " no fruit accrues in the world. 

FrfttiiJi perform Hi iwcrtfice {tpijanii,, active fi&tfflj) on f ni 

one who gets* them 1* perform it iyajtiti ynjauuimh, middle voice), m 

order tluit he may thence item's a tutu re bone tit, u,g_ paradise. The 

pritKC kttttw ~ that Ii'H hit* u !j such future gain Ml ctj . . ; lus te only hired 

with It |." ■ - 1 1 1 sW. The sacrifice L* nflt in - -, i-C- it. will nut [irotit him in 
time t" i 'onus; it 1 ■:■ the r^mdit only ni the eclubrani p tin? 

1 1 lOU i£ 1 1 c Hli- latter d !«_■:-= not Mtimllj perform if: himself. Frum tliH 
kllrwIiiHgw the priest .huvcs him*Mf ft mu sharing in the future I" l -iii-+ m' 
thti riu-. which f=ilt untlrely t/.i i lit- ynjawljira, who ^cLh thorn by n-■[ 
hi- I -i'lLuf hi UiifLr value. The present work a ..f the anlighlcueil Ydgi, 
b^tWHil the mom mu nf hiR iidigkL'iitufiit miH t T| t! time of his dlailh, httc 
like those uf I fie? priest ; ilh 111 - eapcCl* 110 fruit thence for himself, they 
tnj;ir liim ruMu-- 

iiH, Stirred up thus by the wind of concept ion he 
sacrifices all iiuagmiitions in the kindled radiance oE the 
Self,, and becomes of the substance of Light. 

The Yogi H inspired by the conception " that he one with the 
Thought-Aljilje* nui, in |snrfect tmd ewrnnl so] revelation, ns lire hidden 
under uahra U stirred np hy the wind. He therefore renounces -inch 

M 1 1ftngi nnt-iftrtk Tt (■r'iktiipait \ n_s ki I nlu 41 fettered sQ\t] r c-mW] aed tiEii I bound 
by Karma, these chi tri ren and wife arc mine, by this Work I .■‘■hull obtain 
imrudL'U or ball Ttelng inspired hy the absolute CnnHeieuanes*, he 
vuoh idfiftst away into the ** radiance uf the Self r \ he, sam?nr1ei> 
thtuk for the rupture of ml |icm« egoity, ami '‘batten *» of the nubriUntx 
of U^ht ,+ r fc-E. render^ hEinscIf onn with thti transcend tmlal subject of 
Thought, in which finite ideas vanish, 

09 r Feeding on whatso may oomc, wearing rJLimemt of 
Eiiiy thing, siih of spirit, dwelling wherever he clutmee to 
come, he finds mtemptioi], being the self of ail hoinga. 

Living lliu* tn utter iudli [fere rn’fl to eiEema! COflditiOiia, the Yogi find* 
hiR redmnjjT.itjn in being emu witli th-B Supreme SUii T becanne he there hy 
become*; i.hc ■sttf of all bahagri nod they btcome hi» Self, m t] tut nothing 
cun hinder 1dm from rvalining hisJ 

TO. Though he cause hundreds of thousand* of ujJt'ti- 
vtHlInta to be offeredi or liiuidreds of thoiiBitiid.* nf hrah* 
mans to Vm? slain h he that knows the Supreme Verity m 
not nffected by merit or by guilt, but remains stainh^. 

Whatever works the Ytsgi may dp. whether nieriLurceu* or the reverse, 
*o femg as lie |jetfnrmfe. them without any idta uf ht-ing penprid^ 
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concerned iti I hem a- snbjevl or beneficiary. an'l til* ctmwionsnf^s 
of }.eiiig merely the instrument of ths Supreme ftjlugB will, they Lcur 
no fruit for him, they muse m> sul .sequent, idLUrnitkm ; the three detilu 
incuts, which lire the eaustw uf rebirth, hnTO nt> ]h>Si i.V to Affect Slim 

71. Removing from himself: eouceit, joy of gain. wrath, 
lust. iniHcry of loss, dread, avarice, mid delusion, without 
hymn of praise ur hallelujah, he will walk like a (senseless 
creature, without speech or perception, 

72, Conceit, joy, and the rest of these passions oiiat 
from the illusion of differentiation: liow should he 1 h- 
affected thereby who has the vision of the Self in unity ? 

Defilement implies n ilhLinclLLHi WtwEen die fMtt£ jleiiliug and tins 
wbjLtrt defiled, With Hit! Vcgi there m nc duch distinction far the 
emutiuiL-i, reulk^rl jlh LmSiijI a-ipod* -of Brahma P befflXOB htpnqgmmi'i 
with the Yogi who has became Brahma, and view* all things n« neither 
dednUd nnr iiiidt^hilhlp. 

73 . Then; La nought diatind: from himsulf to ixhiuh lie 
should otter pmlse or oblation: will hv rejoice in praise 
and the like who is said to have passed beyond worship 
and hallelujah ? 

WiinsUp in liturgical form* f hymns anti sacrifice) implies it distinct Jon 
between the warn hip per n th> i the gufl worshipped. which far the Vngi 
tW not fllfcSt, [Seo Dcuaafin, Phif^hy nf thr Upam^ndr, Kngli^j 
translation^ p, 01 folLl 

74 , Hift temple is his own body ami that which is 
other, built of the thirty-six elements, and fully net with 
windows consisting of the bodily orgsnism, or composed 
of jare, etc* 

Ah cl tample in which tc worship the Saif, the Vogt bu* hii fwn UxLy 
* nut I a»v ei.vruol rtrnetnro welL Far It* latter he know* to he 
formed‘oi the h«w ekinente w his own body. and at iu .iidwullmg 
spirit jn namijo^l of Thought like hii own, he is Dim wilt It. His own 
1 hh|c, again, is a temple, Le, thr soot of Comwicu.™» l«*fr«l. the 
Imriie or the divine Sttff. As n temple lias windows, so the lm.lv has 
it- atgua of sense. The external materials of sense ;.ims*d-*.g, the 
, Objects Of sight, mwh as jare-we informed by cenwkmiMna through 
the ugeuev of the appropriate Organe-e.g. the CJte-SQ that the wl.oh- 
’ phenomenal world hi to the tblnktr » temple of Hh owe imlut-IUrp- 
ty^H—i of the absolute Sdi-M»h»vm* in His sport, iw is las 

own body. 
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75. Thereiii lie site, worshipping with the pure sub¬ 
stances of n ^L'ctiou ou the Self the blessed T^efty who 
is the Supreme Utility, great Bhuirava, In company with 
His native Powers, 

Li tins u-mple of hi.H both' the Yogi ■jUl-i- the worship of the spirit 
to the Supreme rliv^ or Bbabava (frtrai hlir, 11 to bear, “and ra t "to 
destroy, ^ becepno He milker tn vanish uU cun&efcHunea^ of f*eniE- 
IJtrCnptian'], arid to HlvliV Powers, U the ai functional jpxkttil*ea ” 
(ira/wiri-drnyMft} or deifies prenidiog over the function of ouch bodily 
i^rpui. who itre evolved from Lh-e live imEil PhwerH at Siva. The Yogi, 
no longer «nraanu? of a distinction between desimbb uml undcri table 
tiiSflgB, Died 1 totes npnn the data of pkoomeiml o*pcrienBU a* they 
jircwnt themselves* nud Identifies them with lain own Self. Thk iuay 
1 comptuod to womhip proper which is r^gulllly follow ini by 

u fire-cihlikLmn (AoJriOih 

74>- W]ieii in tbe blazing flame of Consciousness he 
otter* this pile u£ the great seed which coufttsta in thy 
nmiiifolilnes.* of outward and inward tYgrautits nf thought, 
this is his ttrfr-oblation p done without labour. 

By "outward and inward flgmfmtfl at thought " arc meant respectively 
objective concept* (e.g. IjWJ and subjective concept* («,£- pleasant) 
predicated by the ego of himself and other L’gth, Tin; iunuuiin?thle 
variety uf tlttSC concept* forms a 11 pHe of thfl ^reat wwl* from which 
iins*:-. the dslfelrent.iatjnrL of the various subject* (tfld objects of thought- 
The V* jgi'* “dhktlQD r corisipta in effrMng horn hi* mind this di^riELction, 

77. His meditation m without cessation; for the T/htI 
creates diverse figures, and these are Lb meditation, 
wherein the farms nf verity are depicted by the mini]. 

As- fn ritual the (ire-oh I at, ion ih followed by the meditation (dAyrimi), 
mi it Is with the Yogi. He no ]nngor Lhinb in positive lertie? of thought. 
But ho \B incessantly pooderidg npnn the mode* of 11 imagination n 
I riknijKi \ which the Supreme eaimes tn appear in the mirror of his 
iuteihgence {bmtdki) w Lb. t|u» da to of phenomenal experience. Hu 
realitf* that all nativity of the ifiu-wh or [v. 10] in evolved 

from the Supreme Power or Vnrti riakti [r. 4!Tk juid that the am venae 
l. 1 ; really iiliNllnto hoing idcnti<!iil with Param^Tipa* Thb IfUO trUn- 
cfpkkMi Is llgured on hie ctiilseioasnw hy the action of the frttnuu, ami 
he hm that the nniverae revealed to him in rmwle^ of 11 imagination Pl 

1 Properly tib* wortl ia a derivativu from Wir« t root hhi, 11 to fenr." 
Iftiva in StyW iJjWirn n/ in Hli QU14 d of ili^hitiQn of the 

universe. 
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^ un o^wnitlOii uf the r.rM wh* i „4 reul Hud iduhticiil with Lb Light., for 
Couscsdlihuum in p ewnt In it thrapghnnt. 

7 $. And as he involves in In ward vis inn the whole 
Merits nf world-, the conception of the order of elements, 
find the various organs, this [h called ids prayer, 

Thurt ur^ -iln frurLd=J existing Lu the thirty -*K The YogtV 

"pinyor" Li tl i l! mULil Ah of Enipieme agniiy OOlTStMitiy applied tn 
the whde uniterga. Prayer oanwtx in the utterwin of » s^H 

dfSklOtiIhg it deity, counted li y bumiflg tile fcn3niL^ of -l vuzary tbit U 
pcrvnrJetl by the Power oi Br*nth P yr&mMti* The Yogi'- ™tty in 
bin which i -1 jHrtTijel, *a by it thread, by the 

PovnjF i>F the "Cunt,ml Breath” [i.e. the j*mnrt tafri gt hUftfttflT, & myntH.- 
ooemiq fore* wWA -duay* on thu tamfia, un Imaginary knoli nw the 
pudendum at. the Iwtlom of the Hi^WLii, fcha central Jtriery cannwt&l 
S,lh thu Eruubf.i- though which the kttrMt when wwittenod pu3Se* up 
thu budy Lind emerge ab (be 'VuAwirr -rruniAra, itn itfulgiruiry Wtilrt m 
tho ^kull batwnn the hicaw.i ihroHgb which t\m Ntftfi elders the Lidyj- 
Vs thu Yugi TefKsaiH the try liable* nf tliEj ttrrtln+hituin [the sacred om> etc. | n 
at t^rh breath ln> cikhoetw the uulvcfruus l Lira dig rflLinil in the ssiie* 
0 f ,-rtiLitioii dJni dissolution, like tlift IjiiokutH mi n pulley. Hr- "pniyDt 
Lbn.^ eousiFita in being merged iu absolute eguity. The universe ih bused 
q | • ![} (he Power vi Breath l and at eadi breath of the Yogi the Buprumu 
Fewer* ^nr Jr£ tf£» taking the form oF physical breath* mak** hW 
intkiiUilbUL a true pruye?- 

7li-80. HLh ho 1 y-dny r rigid hard to tind, yet easy, is 
when he views the totality of being In a vision of unity, 
and beholds his Consciousness wholly resting in the 
cumetery of tho universe stud marked l>y tho token of 
the skeleton of the Iwdy, and be drinks from the skull, 
the morsel of finite cognition, that lies in bis hand full 
of the draught of the unl% T erse's tswonce. 

Tht, Yiju-i'n 1 b holy-dliV H + he. lu^ tmjuymeul flf his muinimitsOlt, i- 
.. hwd to find ". for \tm tinsel only by Diviivo graee aiwr 
hin^W U f |,i h aai-lntDibioa of ,t« Self, oiMf' : ct 1 * its f " 
“ousy " to ijerforaii for it iieatf jio bibario 1 ^ oBW^K of tEt"*! 3 ' 

etc. The nnivwiw u* a mrimfoy of «abi«*i> und obj«t* of v&dtio* tsc 
m Miut-b Scuinidiite* th^T CdnlwiiMHoefes tcimnEiiag it t* aniuiatc : hq the 

i> oonmai*! » ^ am**#' ^ ljktur tu a vrjtaT ' ¥ 14 iu 

(,iH my-ilSo rites. TUe Vo K i iu tiw ronli^tiun of llifl anmifjKNetu rhU 

^iritiwlity nwrta l*e • m»d ^Lovt^ la tte ™,v«« mui.ist 

tho comL*uy of fottcsd «>uU iuul obierfs ef timb, tboo^lu. A., 

(I* votary In tlw oebietrty U markeil by hts i-Ao/.ivNlyr- [a my^tio 

JIU 3 . fDMfc W 
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I kI- rurc in which this liiiiul uplifted with its five tmgerFi cLi-jh-I 

toiiH-tljiH j. -d tbu E.cnui-]uu!iii£^ is Been liy tli-j Yi l'i in iM-'sii-i ntf til-- token* 
nuirk of lu> body, which lie has reduced to u mere skvEvtou \ i 

hy raUfaiug the supremacy of his ^pLi-iimil Stall: he., he pamires tlmt 
ftif I •rj-if:iiniMn -n f hi! pueuicuiee nf the md versa! Will, eLHBumfei the 
fihtMHnnelMil form nt body, which u* Mitch \i diffcn'Jil from it. The 
uHiu y drink- hi* Su-Lgh: draught front rhe fmgtncmt. «>f a skull ; the Yogi 
coilIcui plates tilt* m iik'.-ii ml reality under‘lying the pbunamcTicd imivi-r-it. 
which J* a solid ” morsel \ i.c, <■ tiiiuuloLil llii'iitcd into olijriioLs nf know- 
lii I y>.‘ ami ot urtinn, tin- cup llc-s rfi the- hand I term) nf the vntiiry, 

m 11tL! pb^nomunal naiTflhv jintsiinEs ilwlf ;ih ribjnnt in thp rays itamtf 
<af thi: CtiitidnnPiiie^, i aj. r.hraoigh the in net inn- <ii I.- dLtvr- I■■> i ■ fiv 

QTg&THi 

51. Thus, mxico.iving 1 1 1 .■ being that is without birth mid 
dissolution, cal led die Supreinpj Reality and MaheSvara, he 
ability an lit lists Ids iJJirL ful tilled, ht'eiHlse >d the light of 
his i-stmte art eoucipient^ 

As tin: potter# wheel continues to revolve for it short El cue after Eds 
VlulliI Euls Ijeeu withdrawn* so the 3fcgi for u wlule roritiumiM to live on 
in the Eleshj m n state of ubudutc tills?. W-.im*e tie h * 'nu^eiuuH -ii being 
the subject of uni vomit thought in utl cOmiitioris. 

52, He who known the oinnipresent Self of all indugw, 
lliuR declared, from which numifoldnewt has east kM\ 
and which of supreme Bliss beyond comparison, come* 
to he of itn mi Instance. 

All cltamtu of mortals, uim,[ even lower animats, may hy recognition of 
the Self-lldi^varjk lie-ecrnc eorisulistoiitbil with Him. 

No matter whether life depart from the body hi 
a huly place or In an outeast'a hovel, even though his 
memory be gone, h> L psLssert into abrtuliite being, over¬ 
coming sorrow, for he has been redeemed at the hour 
whi’ii. Ur found knowledge. 

It millers not fur the- batons tjf ths Yogi imrlcr what cOurhliun- hv 
tuny die; hh kmiwh-dgy of the Sell tMfTHBff I Li Ell Immediately after hi.N 
ilmtii hue kuti-rtlt/rt . the rendition uOl lij »0™«-rc I of Being, Thoijgk t anil 
liEjs* which E l+;s Eteyund the Fourth [see (HI v. So ML]* As tlie wnrvl tipi 
in th* tf}\t ill I lilies, he may r^f-ain tha memory' of hi.s knowhodgo JU- I he 
moment of d^ith, and tf w. In- will piecesl *t once to hnW^i. But 
t»i tm if he LiH lost it in the decuy of Ids faculties, ote^ the iv^tlh k the 
None ; for his liUS^knb itiE*i knit.nlya really took phice previously, when 
he learned the great my<ciy t nnd liis snh»4|URrvr life lii the iieslj iLfgj 
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I h >c- n merely toechu meal. The * iLl u ; p.*!y itrl^efl only From 

Hi!-mml's .i:--ihlHm r Inn until (III --.-m ■■ imd i.-riii.nit- which are 

ensued by ignanuic« ; thus igikUra-UCtt i* Ll^troyed when \h$ V*;igi get* 
his adightenjirantt and his prugte^ Icwnrcb henceforth f^mvnt 

he chcfkot]. Moraorert we have hO +lir^cfc taAoec d> -linw that hlh 
nicltuH'V flvur fjt il^ Him ni the timcoetit of diiSFijlutiOii. A* Hiifi liv ci l 
- i lung in tlf.flHtik.hu ul nrE-hu Siijircriu I ■ I'd present in Id- rfelf niu-it 
hLNpire Idm fU. tbfl Ul*i moment, although he nmy tn It MUOTralonK 
fcf. v. S3J. 

. A 4, V Lai ting holy piaut&s nmta-s for uimt, meeting odok 
death in an oubeaM's hovel leads to toll; boh wlmfc dignities 
thin when there nt no infttaetico of either merit or demerit f 

line lesimecl men Intaur under i]ie illus ion. Lli-at ^lLcih thLsig^ en tho 
Udy are the subject of thought; MOMllitigly tlioy set I heuibulves m 
. fj.utPD merit by r«M?rifiw5*r bn. I goad works, and vbit ^etnalies nutl 
■lie tluire, in nnlcr to he reljenl in a. hnpjjitfT i.vhnditkiiL The rehirth of 

. I, men i, rJctermi by the *[*\t in which they happun to die. 3 Inf. 

lii Itny caw they still remain m the CV*L" of birth ntnl denth. To 
l ho truly enlightened Yogi, luJiTNVur, il matron noL where li~ diee. 
All Karma itrising from tfurcuiMid mrii/ipi defilement- departed from Him 
when hoattnlDCd «iil i^htunmeiu-, ami hi itFt-nr his dtfath hi- Self cannot 
-ju nut again into Isslily life. 

*B5. Tlio insertion of a rice-graiu which has been coui- 
[fli’tclv .severed fi'i piil its involucre nnd brim into anothst 
involucre does nut make for the rice-grain pemaaiBUce in 
that form afterwards. 

HU. In like manner the ConsriutiBness which by puri¬ 
fication liiis been sevens! here from surrounding vestures, 
though it last on for a while, is free from the influence 
thereof, mid Is in u state of release, 

A grwln nml on involucre, ££ ttUlUsrf in a merely medianind manner, 
eiLiim C OTgenIffllUr co-eperetu so « to pnM. SimilarJy, the 
Qoasefallisnw) of the Yogi, being tiered by live intuition Oi Its satire 
nnwcraility from tlio b1i*1l« c< HAym though it may for a time huger 
m in bodily form, is lranoefnrth distinct lor ever fram the body unri 
unaffected bv its infhwnoM tending to produce rebirtl. which arte 
f r ,:„n meritorious work* or the reverse. The Yogi's knowledge mift» 
him for tie re-r of his bodily life Lut-. the Fourth condition, ami (in 
death into the stage a!)ovn tbs Fourth v, 13J. 

S7, A gam which has l*etm brought into a state of 
tratuducence by a verj- skilful jeweller may nevertheless 
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become darkened from the 1 mx w r hich es. the s”Ut®Miiidiiig 
■i]r rliu-T]i ; hmL U regains its true limpidity whin this 
medium 3h broken up, 

NS r Thu- thts i oiLHCUOtmicsSj lastingv pnriiicd hy the 
instruction * 1 f the gooi1 teacher., revesiIs itself in the form 
of Sis ml when It is released from the surrounding medium 
of the body, and is for ever freed from other surroundin'; 
media. 

•SO. For through unwavering faith on the authority of 
I tonka id iiL.Htruction and the like previously, one }jeeoru£H 
consahatantial [with the object of faith], unci pussi-* to 
heaven, hell, or human estate. 

Armortfrug a nuiin 1 * mind i* moulded hy firith, hy knuwl!c*%c ei 1 he 
Self, lie |>rm:unu of mariiorioiiit Wtfrk*, e^-r it >Wb 1 i 1 [ih ixirrospoariing 
fcl cojiiormetiiiRR " iMupAbinuO % udiieh it U juiaiiqiUtud to thu alijorta 
to ^tiich St U derated* Tlse ntilLo of [mugiitlUitm thus piffllucal iij tin- 
Tni h n I Iw-eofflos mwt vivid elL the inornei] l of titbit \i [ef P v„ S3] r and therein 
Lhti nature ef the fin-iiing life predtitmiiied [set? v p iJ3]. f’Kqa Use 
chjw life tn only a cnntinmitkrai and development of the mental etftte 
previous to death. The Yogi evnr -rfnw] hi* enlightetimeuk liew liein in 
it -i itte of uurpudified spiritual-Uv ; beneu after <(mLh hit! cannot return 
to budily birtb. 

90. But the last moment r which, serving to produce 
u condition of “ merit" or " demerit ", becomes for the 
Inputted a cause. 1 is not In his case that which determines 
the course {if destiny. 

Duurddra u£ Uio htu&mtTB nr vialmico of hirt iujUluIv may bring tin* 
V. f i at tho muEnccit nf his death into a ncrndiLltin which parsons arrmml 
him judge to bo Lb moriter intis* or the rerarra* L-c l capable of making 
mam or k®? agreeable hii Ini in a future birth. But Lhay err, for be 
CiitlikOt Iko reborn. Hrnch a condctimi ciUi deEfsrniimj tho nature of (hu 
iiULLto birth only af +4 the besotted ”, vtn. those who imagine the Self to 
Isa the body or like things, mud am thurofona hound in the cycle of [)irtk. 

91. They who ut that hour realize their state to be that 
oE Self, even though they be cattle, birds, creeping things, 
or the like, are nevertheless purified by the Insight that 
they had in time past r and now go on that Course, 

3 & tnrrt*ff.i.t (Um 9 Sftjn thu Comm. A “ciiana ”, fo/nnwii, 

i* (buz whiiii ntvcsynrdy pivcEidm its fllfect (Turkii-Hanil£rnhilp 3W.b 
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<jr u eu^ apdtd tlj-etEL Tmva baauine incinutld tin bqwLR±.^ r ek , imii 
liugmkd in infrUiganOBt »*! nbouL to die, tbfr instincts aroused m Lliefti 
by knowledge of thfl -Self obtiUEfced in lorttier hjftlis now revive In 
u'jcpaci al grace, ho that I bey rejdizi* their nature ro be really Saif, and 

by gniarkig it find r odenipt Urn. Thus Lin.- olepfc.t which* aa lfi narrated 

in the fogettri [BtkikpiwiiUi-pMrari.m VIII, i, 30 1V P ^i|, wan rascurfl by 
Ymiiu s'riMit the ermtidiitip wtts inspired to pratea Him by an msttllCl 

III inLUjf from devotion in a farmer lib-v and houcx nUe to uaat oil the 

iWi and caber Into his true t'fl^nce. 

92 . Thus the fettered aotil Lh enclosed within a body sn 
m to l)e its own heaven and lielh arid when this one in 
dia* lived the mu\ enters into union with another body in 
Accordance with its own Sfcueaa. 

93. Thus also the Self h then, with him in the uame 
gtjist- as when at the hour of enlightenment it once for all 
was revealed to him, and it ehaiiyes not rm the dissolution 
of the body. 

Whatever be thu physical condition in winch the Yogi v-vptn--, the 
eutightenuant in whiah he has lived is not thereby affneLed 3 Vie pnx»nln 
to eternal rr-lfcAHe from the flefih 

94. Otter palsy of the organs, faUnre of memory, 
disturbance of the breathing breaking down of the joints, 
various sorts of malady, the sufferings arising from bodily 
conformation, 

95. How shall this not befall, whilst the union with 
tody last* V But although he is united with illusion, the 
Enlightened does not on that account fail away from the 
Supreme Verity of the Self mt the hour oF death, 

T | je w sfckBflaM* and sufferings at (she failing 3«dy Wall everybody, 
tht= S^agfr not cieeptsd ; hut they do not ^rfY-H. tin* nOitr- if 

ftoltahtenmeat and hi* frnrn the Sash aftnr death, duOpite 

hr. "union with ** Illiraa.1 ”, h* |apparent] tempury abwnwtmn 
£ of hia hnairlnlgeaL the hour of ileftt!«. Thus VkrulIuviw though in him 
* tucarualion » Kr^na he wn, mortally wounded by a himt^’s arrow, Rtill 
' led the saitie esHBiiUally dhrine nature juh boforeL 



Vlfl. When one finds this Path of Supreme Verity from 
the Master's utterance, straightway the Power falls upon 
him with exceeding inbmflitjh and without hindrance he 


becomes SivtL 
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SJtimf 1 | Hiram* W hu in their l«8t birth Scorn tbk doctrine from their 
tescbur* ill's lit omx vteltwl by tika fr^e gnwe of thi! Ltfinl, the aafcpraAii- 
vut.-i [iirc- v. U) T in MiKllH tliikt tliej imniedktdlr become identicaS 
with Him, 

97. Sonsi; Irt'S’i urn- mnsu listaiitiall with Siva after rising 
.it length to the height of the Supreme Prinmp!e T reaching 
the tdl^nuisceiiding Form by gradual ascent of the steps 
of the ladder. 

tin some the Power of < irjietf falK U^th in gradually inctftutii]^ di^grtt 
4 hF SnteiLfritVr Tli*y nefonij ngly pmct-ine Yogie pierci.^, t+o that ihu 
myotic farce wll-bitt them greUtimUy ri.^ upwards I'rnm Lhu truicftk lei the? 
nnveh t he lionrt, tie. [see Oil v. 7Sj. Thus they progress toHjtriiH firiirrcuL 
enlighsenment. Until at the hear nf death rimy heromo ran* nbs ton Etui 
with 8 mi, Tlu- in gtnduul redemption, iwnh-i.niidtf i. 

98. Bui if one from the lmiheuurse of 3if>* absorption 
comes not to the estate of Supreme Verity* and though 
his sou! yearns to reach that condition, death one day 
Iwdalts him — 

y 99. He 1. 1 Lsit thus lapses from his Yoga, Oh the hooks of 
insl ruction t-elL becomes a lord in worlds of wondrous 
enjoy meats. and by tlie influence of the place of his 
absorption he passes tutu a second birth, atid there 
becomes Sira. 

Su n it 4 [ jgnmasi, dUboDgll they attain the stati* of gracn ami jjrnetiMj 
Ycpi. are not tutfidently advanced to rtmh redemption an their death, 
nr seme absmela comes in their way, They m dying [lA^ rff 
into warM? of paradisian.- enjoyment*?., c.g, wmficli, food, drink.. gjrilu!^*| 
prmflit^p iinguEnlft, and; ihilhic, curri^ landing to this liejrree nf 
■tWtrpfcinn h\ thti iiiiivflnffll Spirit which they hwro attained previous 
to death. When their tens nf cnjnyimnnt there- end-, thsv ikre rid Kirn 
with ik hody amiable for tbe eavmti of Yoga, by the [»wer of the 
+1 - L^onfaninitiiiMS " now injiCTBtmg in them in cmiaeqnB&CC 

erf their [jreviuQs Ywic absorption fis t_>Li^ or Ihikt part of their body* 
e,g. the lYinrfo [«sa v. TS].’ In this nmw body they nudity obtain the 
spiritnnl fruit* nf tho Yogi formerly practis&d by them ; they rhn* 
arrive rosily ftfc tho condition of 8?va bafon? death, and niter ih^tta 
at OOCe= iuto cwmipltte redemption, nevor again ta he lK»rn. 

^ tfiQ. He who, though laVxniring in Lhis path of Supreme 
Verity, attains not to the Yoga, finds a share in the 

1 Of, Yoga-siiitnk, ii p ■ iir, 1 i-BeaSBec, -4%. fltnthirhtr J. Ph£ffWfi$thif r 

1 T ifi, p. MH. 
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delighta of the gods' world, tfimv he long rejnices in 
gladness o£ splriti 

TUis refers to tht voUrios who [.erforra Yogie -rarci*- with faith 
ami devotion, hut owing to their wcnkne^- of w il! fail to reach oven 
a. jwrfiltJ dfigfi?e of spiritual iLb*5rp*i M- 

\J 10 L Am t 4 wotM-emperor is adored by all the people in 
his domains, so lie. though lapsed from the Yoga, is adored 
in the worlds by si I the yods. 

v yf02. After long time he comet again into human rotate, 
practises the Yoga, and comes to the divine deathless 
condition from which he returns nevermore, 

\fter long enjojT»U! of parrtdisiju: |.Inures mui d« adoration uf 
tfe ™lf, lie re horn ns a man with a <"% fitted for Yoga. will* he 
piitctive- with hlmj n nil 1 on his itenth he attains redemption 

for l-vjbt, 

' io:}. Therefore whosoever is devoted to this flood V uy 
conus to the estate of Siva; thinking upon this, one 
should by all means strive for the Supreme Verity. 

Bv " vlmMr - is mwt that the tlwt are limited to tm partkalw 
d^;. It i, rnnceivtiLlt) that anyWy may attain *np»nw bliss mi 
orcu lilrtli- 

104 , The being of Siva speedily comes to penetrate the 
Very heart of him who meditates upon tlm Supreme 
Brahma, of which the aenw has been briefly told by 
Ahhinava-gupta. 

V j05_ profound essence of doctrine lias been 

summed up iu it hundred tfryff-veraai by me. Abhinava- 
gupta, who aui inspired by remembrance of Siva's feet. 
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THE SOURCE OE HINDU MATHEMATICS 

B*. ti. R. KAYE 
I 

ATAXY writers have enlarge upon the subject of our 
indebtedness to India ill matters intellectual, ami 
in particular have drawn attention to ancient Hindu 
mathematics, which they consider exhibit in a marked 
degree the intellectual superiority of the Hindus in early 
times. They not only inform us that a system of mathe¬ 
matics was developed in India in early times, but imply 
that in this direction the Hindus were the benefactors 
of the rest of mankind. The latest authoritative state¬ 
ment of this kind is as follows: “ In the mathematical 
sciences the achievements of the Indiana have been very 
considerable. As the inventor* of the numerical tigini's 
with which the whole world reckons, and of the decimal 
system connected with the use of these figures, they 
naturallv became the greatest calculators of antiquitj, 
just as tile Greeks were the greatest geometricians . - . 
The later mathematicians made more progress in trigono¬ 
metry, especially by the invention of the Mine table. 
< t The greatness of the Indian mathematical writers who 
belong to the fifth century and later lies in their 
arithmetical and algebraical investigations . . The rai-snig 
of numbers to various powers and the extraction of the 
aijuare or mil* wot were but elementary operations to 
these mathematicians. They dm calculated arithmetical 
programs, perhaps first suggested by the chipboard 
* of sj tctv-fuur squares, which was known in India before 
the beginning of onr ere. They attained the greatest 
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eminence In algebra. which they developed to it degree 
beyond unytiling ever achieved by the Greeks/' 1 

Such ifleas have Steen m generally advertised by such 
renowned scholar* 1 that it seems almost mi pertinent to 
east any doubt upon them. Nevertheless, such is tlie 
object of the present essay T which, while briefly examining 
the available evidence in any way indicative of the source 
of the Hindu mathematical ideas, hH-owh, at least, that the 
generally accepted view on the subject in quite erroneous* 
But fully to set forth the evidence and to state the argu¬ 
ments necessary for this purpose would occupy a bulky 
volume, and whilt here follows must be looked upon as an 
epitome of tlie case only. 

In such mi examination it would lx* well to formulate, 
if we could do so satisfactorily, some criteria for reference l 
and without hoping to reach a satisfactory ideal, we may 
tentatively postulate’ the following: (1) The evolution of 
mathematical ideas cannot proceed per mltum , but must 
proceed in an orderly manner ( 2) While mathematical 
systems of independent growth will naturally have many 
points of similarity, yet differences are certain to occur ; 
it is, indeed, impossible for two systems to grow' up 
independently in exactly the same manner. (3) Priority 
of statement uf n proposition does not necessarily imply 
its discovery* 

With regard to orderly growth, wr may simply state 
that the absence of such older in mathematical develop- 
me at is impossible to conceive, In particular, any 
complicated theorem connotes the existence of previous 
orderly processes of dcvdopmeuL Of course, gaps in the 
evidence of such development do not prove the lack of 

1 fntiKi'iiif Oaitillttr &f iWira MHfcS, voL ii f p. 2S5, 

3 Elphinfstane, Hittertf qf India, *ewnth edition, edited by One] l 
]!. 141 f. ; S1 1 j niex- WOil tisn.% J Indent India lk? India m-, j.^, M; 
H (■- tJliO. A Hillary of ttodfimitim i» Anc-Unf India, voL ii. p. 24li L 
\m M&aeb&riu JEjuii mr f^t^dntion iIt to Uit'ifiwnfinu iudimiB t voL t. ^ !<] ; 
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orderly procedure ; but illogical uider of i-tatimieut and 
inconsistencies of any kind arc generally incompatible 
with any sound mathematical system. To illustrate tbe 
second criterion we may refer to the markedly dift'erent 
development of mathematical ideas in what may be termed 
the earlier Greek and Egyptian schools, which iu later 
times became more or less amalgamated. Even in modern 
times, when intercominimical ion i« so intimate, wc find 
marked ditferenees of detail in different mathematical 
schools. To illustrate the third postulate we have a very 
pertinent cits.-, Etphinstonu tells ns 1 that the ride for 
expressing the area of a triangle in terms of its sides, 
given by Bmlmiagapta, “ was unknown in Europe tilt 
published by Ckivlua iu the sixteenth century, and 
implies that the rule was discovered by the Hindus, 
That the mlu was known to Heron* tu.r. 120). and that 
Herons work was translated (into French*) soon after 
El pi tinstone wrote his history, emphasizes the danger of 
relying on such evidence. 

How far the Hindu system of mathematics satisfies 
.such criteria reinaiiiH to 1 a> sh-u. ftWiltly iu a matter 
like this any definite conclusion that may In- formed will 
depend ujtuu accumulative evidence. This is difficult to 
deal with rigorously, and we can formulate no criterion 
that- will help us here: but we may point out that in this 
respect the opinions of experts ore particularly valuable. 

Before proceeding to our particular theme wc maj .state 
that purely astronomical i| oust ions will not be referred 
to even though they would prove powerful supports to 
our arguments. The ipiesfcion of the source of Hindu 
astronomy has already been pretty fully dealt with, and 
the conclusions arrived at are by no means indefinite, 

1 /VWnry f/ IndM, |> I4A 

’ Sec the JWrfct, rtii. p. 18 t. a*l Du/fira, m, |>. An* 1„ 

ed* Betaine. . . rA „... , 

a Bv A H Vin^nt ill A*o#ir j .“ ■ f r,xfr*.ufa tlf-r -1/.Vf- m in lixixitfh. 

lm } *r. n IHoS, LL to" f- 
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Briefly stated the euw 1 for the iudigtu^us development 
of Hindu mathematics depends upon the fact that Certain 
wy important propositions are either recorded earlier, 
or are supposed to be racorded earlier, in Hindu writings 
than In any other writing The propositioiii are here 

RUiLinuirized 

I, The "theorem of Pythagoras T is said to occur in 
jl general form in the Snlvosutras . 1 

±. At the period of the ^ulvasfitrf&s the Hindus, 
according to Eiirk r were acquainted with the irr^hiwL- 
Aryabhata gives a value for the ratio of the 
circumference to the diameter of the circle inure accurate 
than iinv value known to tw recorded before his time^ 

-I-. Aryabhata gives a table of fio-Cftlled sines and a rule 
for the construct inn of this table, 1 

S. Aryabhata gives a method for obtaining integral 
solutions of indeterminate equations of the first degreed 

fl> Brahmagupta gives jl method for obtaining integral 
solutions of Ihi 1 — 1 =i* Y and this is considered the most 
important development of ancient Hindu mathematics- 0 
In the seventeenth century Fermat solved this equation, 
and thought it it matter of such considerable difficulty 
that lie propose it as a kind of defiance to Dr. Wallis, 
ivha, however, solved the problem : but it was left to 
Euler to make a ny further advance, and he employed 
practically the same method of solution as was given some 
centuries before by the Hindu matliematiciansJ 

3 A. Burk, ^ Ihsi ApuitiinibLi SuIba-Sutini n : I£fcil*diriil tier tleuischeii 
rfLOj-^enlanriieobesn ^ewlkphsiit, 1 (Mil, p. "4-f f ; 3 cm^ p. :-t^7 f. 

3 Ifcid. 

I_ Halat. Lusoiifl d*. f.Wctrt *1~Aryabhata, \l ±i; Kaye, -lASK,, ILNIS, 
p. iSfc 

* HE, p. L23, 

1 Ibid- p. 

fi CaMrrpake, Afytftm -WM Ariikmrfk r mJ Altmturuiiw fnm tAe 
Su^rWr, p. .163 f. 

7 H. Kfnerr r w h| f r Hit jVmWi? jy, Z 11 - J. 
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7. Brahmagupta give* thy area of the cyclic fjiuuln- 

l.itend 1 us \ (.v-ui h-M which is an 

extension o£ the wiU-ktuiwn theorem of Heron for 
triangles. 

8, The invention of our modem " place -value system 
of arithmetical notation Iulh been attributed to the Hindus. 

Wl* will consider the individual cases here enumerated. 

1. It is by lift menus certain that the (Sulvasutatas tire 
of the period usually attributed to them, 1 nud any 
arguments hosed upon a supposed date must 1* accepted 
with great caution, Secondly, the different recensions of 
the SulvjiHiitras are not ultogether in agreement, and while 
it is nest to impossibly to Hi their date accurately, it in 
just as impossible to say what were their actual contents 
ill detail at any period. 11 But neither of these points 
affects the present argument; for an examination of the 
Sutras themselves dearly shows that complete generality 
of the theorem of Pythagoras was not attained, and that 
it was not even striven after.* The proposition in its 
practical form was known ago* Indore the riulvasutra 
period to the Egyptians and the Babylonian*. 

2, Burk's claim that the Hindus had discovered the 
irrational at this early period need not be taken very 
seriously, It depends upon the approximate value of v - 
given ill the Sulvasutias : but to 'jiiote Heath 11 : “It i* 
ti far cry from this calculation of an approximate' value 
to the discovery of the irrational.” 

1 l.'oltibruuku, p< 21^6. 

* Sen BnhWa introdacifcHi to AjuL?t*mbti in Lht SaervI Book* of ih 
Eaaii iffiS. (I i_ii 

4 & _£_ mmi^ra tha ff?ta ui ratiniud rJgfit’&iagkid trtoPgUfl given U\ 
fckmd hn^unk. and flfHtftiiiilhft- 

1 S*n> H, Vogt*! jhijitT in ttia Mtot&ttmiko* l&W, p„ H i. : 

“ K*bsn die rtltect I cuter ilen Py^Uigoreuidier. Uhnmtx mu I dm IrmtiOimli- 
l*vknniit? M juiil K, T- Hmths Thr Thm^u of E'Mfi Element*, 

tqL i, fi, i. 

a Euclid** Etffnrmtn, vijL i* 
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Aryabhata gives the value of vr as *12832 20000, 
which in decimal nutation is 3’14HL According to Oow 1 
this value was obtained from Ptolemy's formula for finding 
a chord of an are in terms of the chord of double the arc, 
which ls said to give exactly 3*1410 for the side of a 384- 
polygon of unit radios. This particular value, however, 
was given by Ftiliaa/ who was possibly one of the first 
Lo introduce some of the elements of Greek astronomy 
into India. So early Hindu writer quotes Aryabhatas 
value of vr, and. moreover, Aryabhata himself never uses 
this value. 

4, Aryabhatas table of "allies" was reduced from 
Fulisas table of 14 (dues M , which wad adapted from 
Ptolemy's table of chords. The rule given by Aryabhata 
dues not lead to the values of the sines us given in his 
own table. 3 

5, (h Indeterminate equations play an important part 
in Hindu mathematics, and the discovery of solutions of 
[ht 1 — 1 — f : m Hindu works uF u fairly early da La was 
considered very remarkable. Possibly the fact that Fermat, 
Wallis, Br Dimeter, Euler, Lag range, and others pair! con¬ 
siderable attention to the problem, gave the discovery of 
it in Hindu works a somewhat fictitious value, 

It has been stated that the Chinese dealt with in- 
pletormiuate equations at an earlier date than the Hindus, 4 
and Lhal the Greeks developed this branch of mathematics 
to a high degree at a period earlier than the Hindus is 
well known a* is the fact that some of their works 
on this subject are lust. The Greek treatment of in- 
de terminates appears to have culminate! in Dioplmiitm 
or his successors, while the tii^t occurrence in Hindu 

1 A Short Ifimtory of Omk Af*<th€Mni*t# t |i- 

■ Allftrtiui, Wwi. i. |i 10*. 

J Sue the PatiihsindtihAtitibit *4. TWbmt T jj]i. iv : J. Burette, furl mu 
_1 nlitpitMjrp} Istil* p. tm ; Kiivc, JASB„ !»«*, p r |£i, 

4 Tk' Chius*? rtttti i-> jts j mh-it my, voL i + p. Ill j. - Outnr, 

iiht f tfrhr.hirhtf drr Mrtlhr runt il, vtiL l t p r 0S& i^rd kL + lWi7l. 
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Works is about it century ktfir* Aryabhata gives a single, 
obscurely worded ruk lor indekernnnates of the tirsfc 
degree without either proof or examples. This rule is 
given more explicitly by Brahmagupta without proof or 
explanation, but with numerous examples. Aiyabliata 
makes no reference to indeterinmates of the second 
degree, which Hrat occur in Tlndumigupta's work and 
later in i\ somewhat more polished form in Bhfiskamk 
l r ija-Gauiht. 

A close examination uf Brahmagupta's rules and 
examples establishes beyond all doubt that he was nut 
their discoverer* He does not unde ratal id all the rules 
hu gi vl\s_ Some mles are followed by inappropriate 
examples. 1 In one case he partially solves an example, 
and says: u The meaning of the rest will be shown further 
on/ 1 * The example is solved further on, but the previous 
Working fc not utilized. 8 Another rule and accompanying 
example are regular, hut Brahmagupta gives a second 
similar example with a change of sign which the rule 
ikh s s not account for; and while correctly explaining this 
second example, refers to the Iqcimipleteuesa of the text 
itnd criticizes the ruk given. 4 In another ease he rinds 
fault with the rule, and says: “With the exception of 
a selected unknown put Arbitrary values for the rest . * , 
thus the solution is effected without an eijuatittn of tin 
second degree. What occasion is there for it f a 

Ehiiskara gives some alternative methods for the 
solution of the Pel I ion equation, but in no essential 
does he improve on Brahmagupta. He even reproduces 
Brahmagupta's one example of 'fudging * and fre- 
i|iieutly in this section refers to "ancient” authorities, 
and none of the eases so referred to can lie traced to Hindu 
matlie inaticiaas. 

T Cole^rixike, p,. § 72* 

* lhUl r i 77 , 

* IbHtp i M- 


' Hjidu, im 
* Ibui. r | 73. 

VijtiA ^ m 2fM. 
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8> It has been claimed for the Hindus that they 
iiivented our modern 11 place-value " system of urilinnetteal 
noUdotL This claim is hosed principally upon evidence 
which may lie classified under Lhe following heads ;— 

(n) The use of the notation in very early inscriptions. 

(fi) The testimony of Arab writers. 

(c) The upc of the n I mens in ancient times in India, 

The epigraphies I uvideate in the moat important, but 
modern research has led to the discovery that in India 
it is not so reliable as at first seemed. +l The task of the 
-student of Indian antiquity is nowadays complicated by 
ihti existence of the moat ingenious forgeries in every 
branch of research," 1 and the chief period of fabrication 
appears to have been about the end o£ the eleventh 
century A.D. Of some twenty inscriptions dated before 
900 A.D. winch have been cited as evidence of the use of 
our modem notation in ancient India, till hut on? 1 ka*v 
Ik:fill #houm to ht v ilh.fi v forgrritw or nniTmtuwrtJiy a* 
fividenw. The remaining one U dated 813 A.H., and has 
not Ijeen yet proved to he unreliable; there h no other 
sound example until a century later. - 

The testimony of the Arabs lias been grossly mm- 
repre seated, and the misrepresentation has 1 income current 
through writers like Straflhey* BurgeSiij 4 and Taylor, 3 who 
are mast unreliable. That the abacus was in use in 
ancient India Lb very uncertain. Indeed, us far as the 
evidence shows, it is quite a modern introduction into 
India; and all arguments based upon its supposed use 
in India in ancient times are worthless. 0 

1 Fleet, Indian Antiquary, vol. .XVR, JC 303, 

- For detail see my previous [iAjmr in tbs JASB_ r 1»N r \K 4BL f, 

r 3*ju fftitutitaor t&c Aly*bn I 0 //An ffirulu*, p. IT. 

1 Skrya AddKanhi, p r Xlfr, 

1 Mft^i; !jr ft Tr- ttU'-* c?i Arittimrlif *it\4 *J r >jmtity % Bha^tra 

IrAJr^fi, |i. 1L 

' Kaye, “ The Um csf the ANwms in Ancient [ml La * : JASB,, 

|iu im f. 
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III 

The above very brief examination n£ the evidence that 
can lie adduced in favour of an indigenous development 
indicates in many places a connexion between Hindu 
and Greek mathematics. Now if we took every known 
early Hindu propositi™ in mathematics we should find 
that each one exists either in identically the same form 
or with minor variations in Greek works; while the 
Greek works themselves cover a much more extensh^e 
tsHfb It is, of course, impossible here to refer to every 
ease, but we may cite a few that naturally have 
not. been quoted in favour of the indigenous origin 
hypothesis. Even in the VulvasQinis we find the Hindus 
building up squares by successive add it inns nf gnomons . 1 
In Aryabhata’s work we may note particularly the parallel 
trapezium problems which might be traced to Heron; 
a Ptolemaic formula and table 2 ; shadow problems which 
might be traced through He ton back to Thales; pro¬ 
gressions which occur in Greek writings from Hypsicles 
to IHophantm I a problem known as the tpanihem copied 
possibly from Thymaridas or lamblichna; etc. The 
works of Brahmagupta and his successors i lto the work 
of Aryabhaia amplified, The former in addition treats 
of rational solutions of the right-angled triangle after 
Greek methods; of cyclic quadrilaterals after Ptolemy; 
or surds after Euclid and others; of indeterminate 
equations of the second degree after Diopliantus, or 
possibly the successors of Diophautus, whose works have 
been lost Bhftskarn, the most renowned of Brahma¬ 
guptas FiicevaaorSi adds nothing of importance except 
certain propositions that Were well known to the Arabs 
before his fame and some variants of Brahmagupta's 
methods of solving the Pellian equation, while in some 

4 E Thlbaut* JASR. + IS75, p. L^iL 

s Poshly tta» did not crime frutn Ptolemy, lint imlirectty from 
Hippardiua. 
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respects In exhibits a very inarked deterioration. For 
Mali&viraj rfndhara. and other!? who come between 
Brahmagupta ami B husk am no sound claim to originality 
h&s been made. while the only problems of importance in 
the Hakhshali MS. are peculiarly Greek. 1 * 

There are alno numerous inconsistencies in the Hindu 
work* that are unexplainable El' the hypothesis id an 
indigenous indgin and independent development is accepted. 
For example, Brahmagupta gives 3 4 a grossly inaccurate 
rule tor the ami of a triangle side by side with the 
correct rule with the discovery of which he has Ifeeti 
credited. The incorrect rule was also given by Boethius 
and others more than a century' before, but no one ever 
thought Boethius anything more than a compiler when- 
mathematics tire concerned. Brahmagupta also gives a 
correct rule for the area of a cyclic quadrilateral, but 
none of the early Hindu iiuitlieinnti emits appears tn have 
understood the rule, judging by the examples they give. 1 ' 
and KiuWkani said 1 he was a 11 blundering devil" For 
giving such a rule. Aryabhata is cn>dited with obtaining 
an extremely accurate value of tt. vik. 3141b, but in 
practice he never used it. and later Hindu muthcmutiehn.i 
were content with such values as gr = 3 and at = V I0. 
He also gives a Correct rule for a pile with triangular 
base, but says that the volume of a triangular pyramid 
is half the product of the base into the height : and his 
formula for the volume of the sphere is as wrong us it 
am be. etc, 

IV 

Except in the very doubtful ease of the Siiivasfitra\ 
no rmc disputes the fact that the Greek development of 

1 Tiiet^e problems Iuuy h Lijmj.mriffJ. with thwa in the fiduttn** 
AnLhfllDgjy 

■ (julchrrtnkt*, p 295 . 

1 fk s^ilrtne iuad an LH^rC^It»-|>iLrEilI^. tmpead nm, 
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mathematics preceded tlmt of the Hindoo by some 
centuri"-?, while Egyptian mathematics go Imut much 
further still. If the later Hind'll mathematicians were 
acquainted with the mathematical contents uf the £>ulva- 
sfitnis they ignored them entirely. 

The period when math emu tics flourished in I ml la com¬ 
menced about 400 a.d, and ended about 050 a.d,, after 
whieli deterioration net In. This period is characterized 
1 * 3 " quite an extranrdt&ary amount of intercourse between 
India and foreign countries . 1 

Early Hindu works deal with no section uf mathematics 
that were not dealt- with by the Alexandrians, and the 
contents of the Hindu works correspond pretty dandy 
to certain sections uf the works of Heron, Sextus Julius 
Africamiih, IMopImntas, and others. Allowing for the 
period that haul elapsed since the time of l.Mophantiis, 
and taking into consideration the general intellectual 
degeneration that was taking place in the West, the Hindu 
works, as represented by Aryabhata and Brahmagupta, 
are what we might have expected to find in Alexandria 
about 450 or 5 G 0 JLII. 

Farther, it may be pfanted out that none uf tlie Hindu 
ifiatheToatloians makes any claim to originality, this claim 
having been tirst made on their behalf by certain very 
zealous Orientalists of the best century. On the other 
hand, while it was altogether against the custom for 
Hindu writers to acknowledge indebtedness to foreign 
» sources, Brahmagupta and Ehaskara distinctly indicate 
that they were compilers only, and frequent references 
are made by them to the "text" and to -'undent 
writers ” Lolebnxike was misted Into supposing that 
these ancient authorities were Hindus, hut an examination 
of the references shows that the eust-s so referred to 

4 

t \l J OT 44t three flmWd**ta the Kcumri Emperor* and A large fnimbar 
t<i Chinn arr recorded* C- Mabel Du if, Th ChnmviVft of Intlm> 
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an just, the Q&tm that do not occur in earlier Hindu 
writings. 

In conclusion, It is submitted that an ex tun in ati cm of 
the evidence, atari* a* i* here given in outline only, shows 
that the views regarding the independent development of 
ancient Hludn niattienifiiies referred to at the beginning 
nf ttdh paper do not rest upon it secure foundation; and 
further that a foreign source or a strong foreign influence 
is definitely indicated. 
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TEE OFFICE OF KADI IN THE AHKAM SULTANIYYA 
OF HAWARDI 

Bt H. E AUEDKOS. 

the following |pagtK an attempt E.s triads t<.i present 
tilt? substance of MftWttrdi s «/lmpt<-r on the office of 
Kfuti in Ins Ali kam SultAniyya, ed. Enger. Bonn, 1S53, 
pp. 107-28 together xvltb some illustrations of huw Uie 
relies fljid Teijliireminits then; laid down wore conformod 
to in practice, Thfl 1C crux'' of the chapter, ■Qimu-'s 
in strict loom to the Kadi, pp, 119 20, has Unhi removed 
by PrutV-- or I>. S. Miirgcdiouth (><v rcufe, pp. 307 2ii> and 
tii> help has been forthcoming in the wise of oilier 
difficulties. Mnivardis entire treatise on Moslem political 
law is in course of translation lay Count Leon (Mrorog, 1 
and the merits of tin 1 earlier of the two published 
instalments of the work have been pointed out in 
the Journal, IDOL, p (Kill, The later imtahiieiH covers 
chapter v the treatise, the one immediately preceding 
that on the office of Kiiijh That chapter may Ije taken 
to represent the Moslem ideal, ciml it is of interest to 
consider to ivlmt extent the ideal was transmuted into 
Fact, Tlie task is not easy, Of Moslem legal procedure 
we know but little, the nearest approach to law reports 
Ijeing the notices of judicial proceedings in works dealing 
with the lives of judges. Such a work Is the history 
of the Kadis of Egypt by Abu Omar al-Kindi (ok 
a.h. m ; B.AL Add. 23,226 ) k now being edited in 
the M E. J. VV r Gibb Memorial ,r Series by Mr. A. R Guest, 
and the edition will include extracts from a ninth century 
work on the same subject—the Rnf* al-Isr of Ibn 1 1 ajar 

1 ffi.jtmm t+SmftbWya i + Paris 1901, UMM, 
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Askalaiii, Parte Ar. 2! 4S*, 1 in which are preserved large 
portions of the work composed in continuation of that 
of al-Kindi by Ibn Zulak. ob. A.U. 387. of which no 
copy in known to exist. Mr, Guest/s edition will thus 
carry the judicial record into the Fatiniide period, ami 
will include the KAdis of the Nil man family. To bin 
copy T have had access/ together with the benefit of 
life explaruitionB, and something has been gathered from 
obituary notices in Modem histories and from legal 
anecdotes of Adah writer*. To collect the material facte 
in lab irion*; to record them may be held meritorious; 
and whilst MAwahITs code of rules may serve an a frame¬ 
work for bringing the facte into some sort of order, 
they may hi a measure illustrate the practical working 
atnJ effect of those rulv*. 

The chapter on the office of Kadi [p. 107] opens with 
an enumeration of the requisites for a valid appointment: 
such ns will render the appointee^ judgments effective. 
He must be— \ I) Adult anil a male: the former, m as te 
lie responsible for bis actions and able to incur legal 
responsibility ; the latter, because females are unfit foi 
the difficulties of high office, and for judgments being 
made dependent, upon them, And the view of Abu Hanlfa 
that a female may act m Kru;li in eases where her evidence 
can be Acted on. 3 as also that of Tabari that she can act 
generally, are both of them repugnant to Knr. tv, 38 

[p, 108 ], 

i2) Intelligent: un all-important requisite, implying 
not merely possession of the ordinary five senses, but. 

1 Thin MS. has been ismrteously mini for Mm At f.he BritiHli .Musotttn 
by tho iinthoriLLfla of the BibNirtht^ue Nntiunjde. The Muslim pomep^ea 
urt ubrhlgTUCnt of tho work by Ibrl Ihnhiii. AM r 

- Tbo toil. oF the- passing** derived from iMs wurct* ]i:i. not been 
L»Lfct, mu Mr. edition Will 1utliotH« the folios !□ Lbe of brt.li 

the Mia 

1 Le. except in eases involving tixoil penalties |/*irt/iid1 or retftliitlion 

liiyi ;>i me Hidayrt, ad. Gilcatla, iii, £21, Hum LI ton - titnn, 

4H I, Onwjy, ji. 341. 
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u Hound And discriminating judgment enabling a man lo 
cope with doubtful and difficult points, 

(3) Free : for a skive, not master even of liinmdf, in 
flisijTiJiJiti^i from holding office over others, as also by 
reason of his inability to net as u witness; the same of 
those partially emancipated. Yet a slave can give legal 
opinions just as he may hand down traditions Once 
emancipate! lie is qualified, and the fact of his having 
a patron fwu&O is no "bar, 

(4) A Moabm; a requisite too for the office of ’AdiI, 
and enjoined by Km\ iv. J 40. Alt infidel is qualified to act 
over his follows with due notice to the ruling power,, but, 
iu fact, he is merely their head (su'fift), and that because 
they choose to recognize him , not becausE they are bound 
to do m [p. 109] : the Caliph doc* not treat his deddona 
us binding : and his people are at liberty fco decline his 
jurisdiction, in which ease the Moslem Court acta, 

(5) \LfuAj, i.c. tin- quailtication of being an approved 
wituesHj i* atu essential for all high office- It* requisites 
may lx said to amount to having a spotless character and 
reputation : any falling short of this standard disqualifies 
for the office of either Kadi or 'Adil: It renders statements 
of no weight, and legal decisions invalid, 

(hi Sound sight mid hearing: the first is not by Malik 
held essential : as regards the second, the same difference 
nf opinion prevails as in the lm of a Caliph having this 
d. feet T ; beyond this, physical fitness* although desirable, 
is not essential* 

( 7 i Knowledge of the Law—of its ’sources and develop- 
merits, including therein the Koran rightly expounded, 
mid its precepts whether abrogating oi abrogated, whether 
dear or dubious, whether general in their scope or limited, 
find whether unexplained or clearly interpreted [p. 110]. 
Further, the ordinances of the Prophet as established by 

J Split* list ling thm thti can be rmtiW by or hy writing 

( Eager, |L 
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liis words find deeds,. And how transmitted, whether by 
ii number of persons or by only u few. whether Pennine 
or doubtful, accidental or of general application; further, 
t he interpretation placed thereon by early Moslems P whether 
unanimously or not, thus conforming to the consensus of 
opinion and arriving at a right opinion ou point* uf 
difference: and last, the power of deciding by analogy 
and of deducing from the stated principles of 
law their unexpressed but admitted consequences, ho as to 
ntIr-TLin the knowledge of dealing with urgent matter* 
anti the distinguishing of truth from falsehood 
These legal (piaSiHcations combined constitute a practised 
jurist (one of the ijtih&tl class h and entitle their possessor 
to be linked, and to deliver, judicial decisions and [egal 
opinions. Any deficiency in those requirements disqualifies 
both for the practice of law and the acting as Kadi, and 
renders judgments, whether sound or not. invalid and 
of no authority, with the result of discrediting ijnrij) 
[froth the judgments and the power whirh appointed the 
judge. Abu llanlfn, indeed, allows the appoinbofint of an 
unqualified person, an he can get Ids judgments settled fur 
him, but the general opinion of jurists in that above stated. 
Besides, as regards the laws developments submission tu 
authority is indispensably and this is the more ensured 
when such submission is the act of those subject to 
precedents than when it is the act of those who have 
created them. This eh illustrated by the Prophet's 
approval that bis nominee over Yam an 1 should be guided 
hy, first, the Koran, secondly the Sun mi of the Prophet 

* ^ “if L i. ^ ^ Jj-j Jjp-j . slh titi Cairo, l j 4w. p. ii3* 

L * Ikt, aiul ShaJirrifttani, cd. Curttou, p. 155, L II; vf. BiahMher + 
Zdhirkr.H, 9, n. 1. H(r doubts the OTmtaetis of this teraon of tbn 
Wffllif»B J l words. On the nominee, Mn'mlti k rlrttak af. 'rub, i t |Stj 2 Jfc, 
VabyB k ALtlmrci, wrbtn rejmj&cbed m too young to bo K&rJj Q | Bajra, 
knaUmned l.bi? cof^ ot MmYliHi, who Will his jiiiiEur in aj/& vrhen Nciit to 
Yanina I Lbn ahtJanii, Mimh tU-Adhki^tt i &lL Cnifo p IINU, p. m* tinrl Hm 
KhalUkkn. nt. BEtloA, ii, m fil, Eng. iv, 351 , 
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and, failing those, by ijtilmd. via, the exercise of hi* 
judgment. 

[p, 111] A rimn wh>i refuses to follow a tradition 
transmits I by isolated individuals must not be appointed 
Jyadi, for li>- is rejecting a principle assented to by Lin. 1 
Prophet's Companions, the source whence most rules of 
taw proceed : it is as though lie rejected the consensus of 
authority, which clearly disqualifies. To reject analogy 
(A?ipr*J may imply the acceptation of any dear text as 
supplemented by the dicta of early Moslems, whilst 
refraining from the use of analogy and avoiding con* 
sequential deductions: to act thus is a disqualification; 
or, it may imply the evolving of legal conclusions whilst 
cleaving to the intent of the text and to the sense thereby 
conveyed, which is the Zahirite practice 1 : on this the 
Shafeite school is not unanimous; some hold that this 
disqualifies some that it does not, inasmuch as it is 
adhering to the clear meaning of the notion (i,c, of 
analogy), whilst disregarding the hidden analogy therein 
contained. 

A cambhifttitm of all the above qualifications, verified 
cither by repute or by inquiry, are requisite for the valid 
appointment of ft Kadi. '.Mi wan indeed sent by the 
Prophet as Kfi-ili over Yauisn without previous inquiry, 
this not being deemed necessary in his case but he was 
given full instructions how to perform Ids duties, 3 

[p, 112] A ruler may appoint a Kadi holding the 
* legal tenets of a school other than h» own : such a one 
will use his legal faculties; nor need lie follow in special 
coses the ruling of the head uf the school to which In¬ 
is attached, 3 for he is not bound to limit himself to 

1 On this sect nf. SiwhrtSttiH. p. UM, urd tlndr position on those 
([uestions %ilhiriten, 31-3. , , t . , . 

t Ho was t.oH hy tha PttJJilmt to rafrulu from deciding in favour ul 
4 ft litigant Irafa™ \mning h3* uppaMtiU The W0I * 1n ftre 

ffiJffiTKlfeJjf giran by iSbuliirft-^*^ 13 *■< i 1 ' ^ ,L ^ 1 ^ “* iL '^' 

» p. 11 % L St for jJfii- 
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its tenets nnlmn life judgment leads him so to dn : Lie 
limy adopt the tenet* he holds applicable. Some jttrfeto 
refuse to ill low an adherent oE a given school to decide 
by the tenets of another, m likely to lead to a suspicion 
of favouritism: they hold that a judge should adhere to 
the tenets of one school, But Lhis, although od minis- 
trativrly desirable, is not required by law, for a judge 
must not merely follow a school h authority (frttih/j* 
he must exorcise his judicial faculties (ijtthiut). Alter 
executing a judgment, when a similar case presents 
itself he ought to study the matter afresh and decide 
accordingly* and if he should arrive at a diderant result, 
and thus not follow life forrnei dedfifoih he has tin- example 
of Omar in a ease of joint ownership Lu- justify him. 

A stipulation by the ruler that a Kadi shall follow 
the tenets of a given school may be general in scope 
or restricted. The former [p + 113] is bad* whether both 
ruler and Kaili l>e tit one school or not, but it will not 
invalidate the appointment, provided it amount only to 
an injunction and not to an essential condition : it will 
metvly be dfereg&rded whether it be mandatory in form 
nr prohibitive, and the Ka li will act on his own view 
ujtilidil) irrespective of the stipulation. This, if laid to 
the rulers knowledge, will result to his discredit ikudJi ,); 
otherwise it will merely show his Incompebeiiey as a ruler; 
but it it be an essential condition it is bad, and the 
appointment is invalid. [In Irak the condition alone is 
held had.] 

A restricted stipulation, con fined to certain definite 
forma of judgment, 10113 " be mandatary, eg. to decree 
i-iman's death For the killing of n slave, or ft Moslem's 
for that of an Infidel, or to visit homicide by fine only, 
not punishment; these stipulations ft re unlawful, and 
either in validate the appointment or not, on the alterna¬ 
tive above stated. A prohibitive stipulation [p. 114]. 
c.g, against hearing the above cases and against decreeing 
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retaliation, or nut, as the case limy be, is valid, the eilect 
being merely to rest diet the jurisdiction and to e stchu.tr 
such caws therefrom; hut if tlm prohibition lit- not 
against hearing, but against decreeing, retaliation, our 
school ii.e. tin* Shafeile) are divided as to whether this 
excludes the jurisdiction, some holding that the Kadi 
eiku neither hear a case involving retaliation nor decree 
it , olhere, that he remains competent to deal with the 
case, the prohibition not 1 icing a condition of the 
appointment. He will accordingly decide these canes 
i»s he deems right. 

A Kadi may be appointed cither by words, de prevent*. 
or by u message • *r writing from a distance, hut with the 
latter there must coexist evidence sufficient to identify 
hutli the apjjointee and the district over which he is 
appointed. The wools may express the appointment or 
imply it : [of the former four formula) are given, which 
are adequate, provided the appointment 1 m* absolute and 
not conditional ; seven form til® of implication follow 
|'p, 115] less precise, and therefore l-’.ss strong, unless 
put beyond doubt by additional words, some of which 
ate suggested]. Immediate acceptance is neeessaiv to 
a verbid appointment, but not to one by implication, and 
some delay in allowable even in the first case. Whether 
entering on the duties of office amount to acceptance in 
doubtful, for nomc bold it Incident to the appointment 
ami therefore insufficient. To make an appointment 
valid it is further requisite that the appointee acquaint 
the appointor of his fitness, and that he do this before 
Inn appointment, or it roust 1*3 made afresh ; and the 
appointor must posses the knowledge that his appointee 
i-, duly qualified and has accepted, so as to entitle hint 
to be his representative as dispenser of justice; but this 
is a condition of hi* acting only, not of his appointment, 
|p, lit*] and the knowledge is to be derived, not from 
performance of the duties, but from common repute. 
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The extent of the appointment must be specified. whether 
it be that of Kadi, or of Governor, or of adiiunutrator 
of ]utid-tax ; bitwise its locality ; and to make it binding 
it must I ni promulgated so tliut people may submit to 
the jurisdiction: but. independently of this, judgments 
are effective. 

An appointment thus [Mrfected is valid. It resembles 
Agency {intkdlay, for both involve delegation, 1 and it is 
revocable at the will of either party, by dismissal, or by 
resignation^ as the ease may !*■ (yet not without good 
cause, seeing the office is due of rig hi to the Moslem body! 
and not without promulgation [p. 117J so ns to hinder 
any act by or application to, an outgoing Kmli. Judgment 
pronounced after knowledge ot dismissal I is invalid, but 
if It be pronounced in ignorance the case admits of two 
views similar to those which present themselves in the 
case of constituLEiig an agent. 

A Kadis jurisdiction may, as to subject-mutter. U- 
general or restricted. If general, it includes the following 
matter: deciding disputes either on agreement between the 
parties, if lawful* or on a hearing followed by judgment 
on the merits ; enforcing liabilities on the recalcitrant in 
favour of persons entitled, on proof by admission or 
evidence (whether the judge may proceed on his own 
know ledge is disputed* a* al m whether such knowledge 
may precede Iris appointment); enforcing rights and 
obligations in the case of those incapacitated by lunacy 
or infancy, or interdicted for weakness of intellect or 
insolvency, m as to safeguard property and the dealings 
therewith; [p. 118] pious foundations (mikfh their 
preservation and increase and ml ministration, with due 
regard for the appointed manager (mtrftmnlfi e if any. 
but failing such the Radi must administer himself, for if 
it be a public foundation he is not restricted to its special 

1 p. UU t L 13, for Vw V j read. tui Cairo. U7, L 3, . 
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Aspect. and il it be not public be k entitled to treat it 
(it** such . giving *«fieet to testamentary disposition^ if 
legal r in the erase of person* ascertained by giving 
possession, mid in the ease of persons described d after 
judicially ascertaining them, with due regard for the 
executor | im#i \ if any ; noting on kdialf of single women 
by giving them in marriage t«' their peers, 1 where they 
have no km (nuliyd } and desire to be married, a case 
excluded by Abu Ham fa, as lie holds that women ran act 
for therasdves in the matter of marriage; the infliction 
of fixed penalties (Jiitd&d) and in respect of divine 
matters where the liability is established by admission 
or ] without any claim,, but in respect of human, 
only after claim made (Abu Ilanifa requires a claim in 
both cases); prok'ctJng the district under his jurisdiction 
by checking encroachments on roadways and public areas 
hy additions to bail dings, and this without previous com¬ 
plaint (in spite of Abu Han if as contrary view, for tins 
In-iug a divinely appointed right a complaint is immaterial, 
and is a matter peculiarly fit Tor the executive to deal 
with) ; [p. 119] inquiring into the character of any 

approvid wiLiiess {phahid ) or official of the court (tun in), 
and the choice of proper deputies hi act herein, relying 
on them if trustworthy, and dhsmissrng or changing them 
if otherwise; [in place of anyone proving incompetent 
a substitute or an assistant may be provided] ■ f hist, to 
deal equal justice to both the weak and the strong, and 
to the high and the low, 

A Kadi must nut follow Ida own preference* by doing 
less than justice to one in the right, nor by inclining to 
one in the wrong, as shown by Kur. xxxviii, 25, and by 

J JL LI 9, L a. for re»v!. as Cairo* 07 iilL, 
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the terms i pp. 119-201 >>F j Omars letter [see text with 
translation, Hitfr, p. 007). 

[p 131] Two alleged imperfections in tlii^ letter mv 
stated and explained: the onpstsian of Lise formula of 
appointment—this is explained as having preceded the 
letter t dr us implied in its temin : and, as regards the 
approved witness, that the scrutiny into their dmracterH 
is superficial only—this-„ however, may have been 'Oin&rs 
own view of the duty, and he ns Ay have it as such 

only, and not by way of monition ; or it may Is? that the 
term he used, 'utlGl, implies that such a scrutiny \u\^ 
already La ken place. 

The collection of the land-tax is not included in the 
Kadi*s jurisdiction, even when general, for its abdication 
rests with the military governor, nor is the poor rate 
i mdttfcti } included if this be under separate superintendeUtic, 
although some hold that the Kadi should collect it and 
see to its application :m being a matter of divine ordinance, 
whilst others hold not, [p. 122] its collection being a 
financial duty left to the discretion of the sovereign: 
excluded also h the right of presiding sit the mmijiie 
prayers, and at festivals. 

Instances of a restricted jurisdiction are the tight of 
deciding eases on admission only, not on proof, or in 
matters uf debt, hut not of marriage, or in valuations for 
the purposes of the poor-tax (nifdh): in such cases the 
Ktidi must not exceed the limit, for, like an agent, his 
office is a deputed one with limited powers, 

Again, the jurisdiction may tie general in scojm?, but 
restricted m to place, e.g* one hank of the river or one 
quarter of a town : In such a case the Kfidi may decide 
between residents, hut not between those coming in from 
outride, nor strangers. If the appointment be to an 
entire district the powers cannot Is- restricted to a part, 
mid if this bo held a condition the appointment is invalid. 
But jurisdiction over such only as attend at a house or 
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at it miisque is valid and binding, as sufficiently sjn-eiHe. 
[p, 1ihj] At Basin it was buff the custom fur n Kiuji 
decide in the Friday mosque cases up to 200 dirhams or 
20 dinars, and also questions ui luajiitainnce t imfuia). 
hut natliiiijf beyond tfiis. 

Two Kadis may be appointed to one place, either wit 1 l 
distinct districts or distinct branches of business, feg. to 
the one debts and to the other marriages: or the jurisdiction 
of l>oth may lie unrestricted. Some Shaded e jurists hr 'Id 
this invalid as likely to cause ilinputes between litigants, 
seeing that if the two meeL. their powers abate, and when 
they part the powers of the first appointed revive. But 
t.y most it is bold to be valid, ns id the case of agency, 
and that in ill- event of t.lu- litigant* differing tin. view 
of the claimant should prevail: if the parties stand on the 
same footing (Le. by reason of claim find counterclaim), in 
that case the nearer judge should act, ami if the two 
judges be equidistant the parties must draw lot* or In- 
forced to agree before getting ei hearing, 1 

[p. 124] The jurisdiction may lx? limited m Specified 
litigants, in which casr' it nhates with the litigation, and 
fresh litigation can lie dealt with only under a fresh 
appointment. ]f limited to sped lie days it ceases at siui- 
down. Tu all cases tlie name of the person to act must 
he specified. [This is exemplified by sundry instances of 
indefinite appointments.*] 

| p. 125] To solicit the office of Kadi is not permissible 
to anyone not a practised jurist, anil to do this reflects 
discredit, In the case of one who is qualified the object 
may be to oust an unqualified ur unworthy occupant in 
favour of one more worthy, and this is allowable as 
preventing a moral wrong . but the applicant must lie 

^ 1 [>. 124, 1. 1. ter C“ Cllipt *- 711 L A n i ' roa<<! ‘ <S'^ 

•J t j. 1-24. L2n.f„ for4j\j Cairo, 71, i, 10, rende^a* Ai'jJj 
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mi hia guard against sd E-seeklng, which is not allowable. 
To seek to supplant a tit and competent person from 
^raonsl comity p or with a view to persxnul success, Is 
forbidden and diacreditable, [p. 120] Again, the post 
may be vacant; here the motive will decide, according 
sia it be a desire for the stipend from the or 

a desire to uphold justice, and a fear of Home unworthy 
applicant, which is meritorious. If the object lie vain¬ 
glory and worldly dignity, this, whilst admittedly lawful 
i H held by some not to be commendable, as shown by 
Kur + xxviii, 13* But others hold the test to show 
that to neek dignity is pn-numUe, for Joseph sought 
office from Pharaoh and stated his qualification* (two 
interpretations of Ills words being mentioned}. Nor did 
liis word* exceed the limit of self-praise, [p* 127] for 
they were due to a special cause and were necessary. 
Hence proceeds the doubt whether or not it he lawful 
to take office under an unjust ruler, some holding it 
lawful provided the office-holder act justly, and that 
Jswiephs motive was to check Pliurndis wrongdoing: 
hut others hold it wrong as a furtherance and abetting 
uf bod rule by carrying out its commands and account 
for the case of Joseph by supposing his Pharaoh a just 
ruler and not the one connected with Hdsca, or by 
supposing that he administered not Pharaoh’s provinces - 
but his territorial property alone. To seek the post by a 
money payment is bribery mid in forbidden, and it throws 
discredit both on giver and receiver, for the Prophet 
condemned all those engaged in such a transaction. 

A Kadi must not accept a gift from a litigant not 
from a non- litigant within hb jurisdiction, for he may 
Vie invoking hi* aid on occasion. The Prophet described 


1 jk, m w L i, *ijW j Cairo, 72, L l* 

■ p. L27, L (ur d\+& Cairo, ?4 L ls r reads . 
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rtiidi gifts as fetters: if lie take and requite them, that 
is acceptance ; if he Jo Dot requite them the treasury 
has tin' Ik-tier claim thereto, failing the possibility of 
returning them to the giver, who tuts the beht right. 
A Kiu.U must not delay justice to litigants, [p. 128] 
except for good cause, nor inaccessible to them except 
when taking rest. He may decide against, hnt wit in 
fsivour of. a parent or child, as in the first case no 
suspicion attaches; similarly, as regards evidence, whether 
for in- against them : he may give evidence in favour 
i if, but not against a personal enemy, but h>* may give 
li decision either for or against him, 1 for a decision proceeds 
<m open grounds, whereas the motives of evidence are 
hidden, which makes suspicion attach to the latter, but 
not to the former. 

Tiiv death uf a Kfuli an unis the appointment of his 
deputies, but his own appointment survives the death 
of the Caliph who lias appointed him. When the office 
is vacant, if there he an existing Caliph the people 
cannot validly make an appointment; other wise they 
can, and the judgments of their appointee fire valid. If. 
however, during his tenure of office a Caliph come into 
Ifeing, hia sanction is needed for its continuance, but the 
judgments already pronounced hold good. 

From the outset of Islam and for some two centuries 
the office of Kadi wbjs accepted with four and reluctance. 
The Prophet’s utterances on the matter were ominous, 4 
>< Kadi," he said, spelt " victim ", and that without the 
n-ed of a knife;, intentions although good intrinsically. 
|f ineffective did not avert the Fire; and one who did 
his best, but erred, was nevertheless darned, on the 
ground that lie need not have acted. A more merciful 

1 Tho sonso jreqnina that fS^ ^ ^ * IE rci “^ 

i These tnwiftj™* irt collected in rariuui forms % Ibn *AUl al-IIukaiu, 
oli, a.h. 2,17.1B.1I, Stowe Or- li, m- 

JfLA3r JtiiO, 
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tradition differentiated a KMis success and failure by 
the quantum of inward alone, without merit ion of punish¬ 
ment ; and the Prophet, according to Ann* b. Malik, 
declared that whilst he who solicited office was Eeft to 
Ids own efforts, he to whom it came unsought received 
guidance from above (for the latter Hldaya, ill, 3G9 f haft 
rt he who is eumpelM to act 11 ; and the tradition i* 
cited also by Ostrorog, op. eit,, i, 114, note). Cases of 
refusal ur of reluctant acceptance abound, Abu 'Ulmidii 
mwwm-i] an invitation to act by telling tin- envoy to put 
ids hand in the tire, and on his declining exclaimed; 

“ Yet you wish my whole body to burn hereafter/ 11 
‘Omar's son recommended his brother lor office: when thr 
brother naked Isis advice he dissuaded hitn, and explained 
to tlie ruler that in each case his advice had been of the 
best. 2 Omars own nominee to the post in Egypt mid 
that he had acted before Islam, and would cot act after/ 
Later, a father declared liis sun's appointment to be the 
undoing of them both, 1 In a,h. 144 the office in Egypt 
was pressed on two person*: the one refused, and when 
threatened with death calmly surrendered the keys of 
his house, saying that he was ready to meet Allah ; the 
other, leas dm, yielded, but bis scrupulous integrity, 
which made him refuse his salary- for the days when he 
did not, sit, prompted thr other to declare him the 
worthier of t.tiem r as luiving t>een tried as well as not 
found wanting/ Under Ma'iium a proposed Kadi asked 
indigmnti}" whether his fellow-jurists were to appear 1 

before Allah in that rapacity and be as u judge ? Eat her / 

would he ln i cut in pieces/ That Caliph, when in Egypt 

I Ibn Kuitoiljtt, 'Upun tf?-AkMf&r, fcd- BrihrAf-:] ru.i mj, I, 67+ i L 

* ih. 47, l 7. 1 KJndi, 13fiv * lb. 

: Urn -AImI uUHAkam. UK L 10; Kiiuli, tmK 

II Kuidi P IS8*, Another version of ibe Suyln^ is that the (unucr waulO I 
thfiu 4jl$*eair W H li the prophets* but the Kndla iriLh the raler* (Ibu KlmtL 

i, ale; HL Esag ii. 10. 11 Li tht I'jiiUempbitivo na gainst the activc- 

I dim I of 1 lel<- 
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in A.H, 215, i dieted the post of Kfliji to al-Huritli b. Jfnftkli!, 
who was then intent on impeaching official misconduct 
t here, and he refused it. Later, after years of imprisonment 
at Baghdad on tie.- .|Ueslioii of the Kumn's creation and of 
subsequent obscurity, he accepted the post under Slutii- 
wakkil, and showed I .is character in daring the Court's 
displeasure by bringing its agent to justice, and in antici¬ 
pating its effect by resigning when a decision of his was 
overruled by the jurists at Baghdad- 1 His successor, tuo, 
Bakkar b. Qutniba, was content to undergo outrage and 
imprisonment from Ahmad b, IuIlui rather than act. as 
he held, illegally in declaring the deposition of SItiwa&q, 
heir-designate to the Caliphate, yet when he admitted to 
a trusted friend and legal adviser that his acceptance of 
office was due neither t*» the pressure of debts, nor to family 
claims, nor to his Sovereign’s constraint, lie was told by his 
friend that they must henceforth be strangers. 11 3 The 
moral of these stories would seem to be that to undertake 
and properly discharge the duties of an nffi.ee essential 
to the community and assumed necessary hy Omni 
himself® was to decline from some superior standard of 
conduct. Such a counsel of prefect ion wns obviously out 
of place in actual life, and henceforth iu Egypt no 
reluctance to act as Kadi is apparent. 4 Indeed, after the 
Tallin id period, when, the country had been recovered by 

1 Thu Hfjfer, 27 b r 

= Jh, -2SK pmd I bn KLali El. SL Hug. iv. ^ 

3 tha ojrtil in^ WOfd^ol liia IiwfcnietfonH *\ aitfe, fJ. U 

* A line instiuicc lit Baghdad waa tlwbdf the fthafeitc Jurist Aim ‘All 

J, . Khiurin. On hi* refusal, A-U- 310, tins viriel- "All b. 'Isu. hilliwlf 
H P1AU uf great ptet,v, Moekeil ill Kt wst a guard on bis diMf. md Ibn ZuliUs 
rektes that on envov from Egypt «w children brought to »« the »igtu. 
titer -Otne twenty tlays pn ( mUr cUtninnnt made Lho viner rolant. Atm 
‘All limI jl ruMon for his refusal, for ho objected to his school noting ns 

K, holding iho Rmniiite to be the more fit—ptrimpa because of their 
Inroad nr views ou JjltbihL Hii ward* were : 

l y--. 3 \£*\ ^ '- 1 * 

(DhatiiHt Or, -M** 125*1- 
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the central power at Baghdad, there was strong com- 
petition for the office, and the 11 exequatur ** of the local 
ruler, as wdl n* the nomination by the Chief Kadi at the 
capital* commanded, on occasion, n bit an Uni price. 1 
lforeoA T er ( a third intermediate authority came into being. 
During the early years of the fourth century one al-llaaun 
It, Da 1 h Hamw&n* 1 devoid of legal qnaliftc&tians, but wealthy 
ami greedy of rank, procured the appoiafcnienl of Kadi 
for Egypt and Syria. He resided habitually in Syria, 
hut he wiik jealous of bin post in Egypt* for when there, 
fnariiig that his deputy was intriguing for a direct 
appointment from the Chief Kfuji, he declared himself 
ready to expend in the ruin of the schemer a whole 
trough full of gold (jVm.). 1 Ho does nut seem to have 

3 Ibn J>jar T 53% OB 1 , 106% aimI ll*\ * Ik 4l\ 

3 Ktivevibe-tem the deputy, dm Wuild (ArP- 3S4MB} P hn?fii£ iirocuml 
nn appointment fnUn fciiLstalifl, dUd«*l It during hi* E-buenoa, nod 
bribed al-Iklidhlrl^ vklcr* M n UmniilHJl k l Ail k Mukiitil, to gat it 
confirmed. Tbn Bawran^ fury at this news was mt abort by death I fhn 
FI ajar, fr± u ). An earlier deputy* lb Skbr, iliil *v«n wnrtw. Hi* “™?nd 
term uf t*0tie, ill, 320, is iiotiead in l ArTb, whviu Ms name tn mis¬ 
written- Both htt nud tlw* AljovtMimiitiGLied Ibn IVaLUI kiru Hiiidhir 

iiilujot, A Abtl Allah b. Abroad s the latter had procured a an ad nation 
a-; Kadi, ji-I-k! heinjr on b;u] terms with 11*11 Hadr,, th&H ill offLotr. he 
handed this to Iba 3Ubr to mso a- lie ploasacL Hu got it oOnfkxnodj and 
than uulared on a lomth term r«F aHiotv termiiudcd a. month Uler by 3 ih 
death Ok 51'-|. Ibn Zabr Htt3 Indued a Pirtll of resmirt** iUr appoint 
from ill] Earlier piLtoagB about him. X s * Kadi ol Dumaiwus ho wha 
attending the Ti*ier "Ali k "JjJt tm hk visit there during hia wcoml term 
of oFfif!^ U- ll- 314 I0h and having to tsiplflJu the |ieople T 3 outcries againnt 
hiuiMt.']l OU their )n+*h&EO through the town bn- said Ltiu fASew wmj high 
prices. But the vrriftr dtarnkwl him, ami refuel to appoint him to 
Egypt* Thuruujufm ho al Baghdad* so lIll- protended character of 
a Khnrusfai piltfriiiL, disclosed a dream in which the Caliph r n ftn€frf*lor 
^Ahkifi bud opf.ieamfl engaged itt erecting a itmclura which Lht! vizier, 
ilh- complained„ pern intently domoliahsiL This lm procured a 

friend to hand In rt^ll Hu^filitn tuft tier ; it Lhn-i Elmo to tin* knowledge of 
Miikuuflir, who diomlnad the vizier, and Ibn ZaUrs appointment to Egypt 
lulluwcd forthwith, Hflal nl-$ilbh Either from ignorance or imptsTliann 
n^n, makes no mention of thin story Id his nooount of the vizivrV i&SI from 
affleo iWnnrfif ^1-1-16), but It was no nnlikely gronnd for tbu Caliph 
to have acted uli having regnnl to the nature oF the alorj r on whieli bn 
bad previoudj bctu LnduCfld to di^mi^s Ibn al-Fnrut (ib. 2S5-7i- 
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(uni ti successor in his post, but- the Acting Kadi hi Egypt 
continued to be a deputy for tlic Chief Kadi—or for his 
direct nominee. who in two cnees wan the Chief's hrother- 
until the approach of the Fatimide Conquest. 

Of the requirements demanded in a Kadi, those relating 
to Be*, freedom, religion, and physics! fitness were ill! 
susceptible of proof, and probably complied with. Jealousy 
at the success of Ibn Rflilr. who was uf humble parentage, 
prompt-.'d a hostile Kitdi in a.u. 314 to impeach liis fret 
Hiatus; he gained a powerful protector and the attempt 
failed, but ns late as A. FT, 3SU the suspicion dung, for Ibn 
Zabr, who had ousted liim, wiled him 'Vij. and Raid he 
thought of selling him. 1 And earlier, under Mu’taaim, 
a Kadi of bad repute had silenced a critic of the ‘UilQl 
class by procuring witn esses, whom he accepted mi- Aflc 
jls ‘Udtd, to bear testimony to Ida slavery, and a friendly 
purchaser had to buy Ids freedom. 2 The first " Mania to 
Ike appointed Kadi in Egypt was Is link h, ul-iurfkt, A.IT. 1^1. 
In his service was Saftl li. ‘tJfeir tan often quoted authority 
In the Khitat of MakrLd), who. being required to pay over 
luonev in his hands, made rcflistiuiifi on the hiidi s status. 
Tlo replied by inquiring what Sa‘i(l suppused himself to 
In* beside Mu'awia b, Hudaij, famous from Farmna to 
Spain, arid yet a Mania,* whereupon Stf5fl paid without 
further demur,' 1 Eyesight was dispensed with by the 
Chief Kadi Ahmad k Abu Tlii'ikd in the case of a blind 
man whom he allowed to act by deputy, aud lie met 
Wiitbik’s objection by explaining that bis leniency was 
due to liis having ascertained that the Kadis sight bad 
failed from weeping at the of Mu’ta^iiu—a story 
which thfl teller of it regards as an Illustration of Ah mud’s 
readiness in excuro. 11 Five centuries later a Kfiiji of great 

1 riio llajnr, l*j' BQtl 51", 1 Kimll, SMK ! lb, 17(K 

( Engaged in tb& conquest tiT Egypt ami nwmjil gc-vamor a, it. T7 

l Tab. i. :«IHi ii, ^ 

3 Ibn lTdjrtr. **. 
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repute^ Bodr nl-Din k Jdtuu.' (ok a.II. 733), tiiidhig himself 
hue in lift; threatened with the like infirmity, yet reluctant 
to give up Lik post, employed lib respite in oouipiiing a 
work to vindicate the holding of Dilice by the blind. 1 

A_s regards Modem courts acting be tween inti dels, it is 
told of Khair b. Nualm, Kadi in Egypt a.h. 120-&, that 
he used to net on their evidence after making Inquiry Into 
them of their coJbdHVfen^ and that lie ligand their cases 
sitting outside the mosque, at its gate, 1 He understood 
Coptic and Hebrew, and addressed the witnesses in those 
tongues* 1 

A knowledge of the Kuranic rules of law with the 
traditions of the Prophet and of hie Companions, and of 
the right interpretation to be placed thereon, supplemented 
by the ability to deduce from these materials principles 
capable of determining any question that presented Itself 
for decision — the process termed ijf.ikad —constituted 
a ini&jkih 'id* or qmditkd jurist. The proeena Li elaborately 
explained by Count Ostmrog in his Introduction (opt rib 
l 36 till, with an illustration how, from the tradition that 
the cat is not a subject of impurity, the conclusion may 
be reached, practically, that miccsaity knows no Uw. 
A similar process takes place in other tields, and un¬ 
consciously. In Scott's K'- ti-ikcorth, before the murdered 
iwnly fif Amy Robwiri, the second murderer nxd&ims to Ids 
principal: u If there be a judgment In Heaven thou hast 
deserved It and will meet it. Thou hast destroyed her by 
menus of her Wat adbeLioiiH: it is a seething of the kid 
in the mot here milk. 11 The concluding words are the 
titi*# ; the rest in ijiihdtL 

The remaining ijualitkation, 'ucidfa, or inembetship of 

3 , rt j . t \\ flij'ki A 

|JVin Fltijur, UH\ and ILn 83mhxn+ Sl\ ] V {*? 

- v 

* Kindi. J5S" h . 

3 Ibn Bnjar. +4^ 
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the l II UduI class, is clear and definite; leas so Mfiwardi'a 
requirements for mStulKtslup, which Mionnt, indeed, to 
moral perfection. We must therefore seek for the principles 
on which the K&db exercised their power of selection. 
Whatever may have been the precise duties of tho 'Udul, 
which is fur from dear, being a limited class one would 
anticipate thut, us in the case of notaries in France, to 
whom they are assimilated by de Slune, 1 their number 
would bear some reference to a district or population. 
Tint 1 have found no trace of this factor ltriug taken 
into account. In "Rashid's time the nomination by the 
Ktnli at Cairo of ten ‘Udul was deemed large ; his 
suwi’Sor restricted their mini 1 st and this caused dis¬ 
satisfaction l and later in the reign a Kadi selected one 
hundred, drawn from the “ Mania” class.* Under Mamtui 
legiri business wan impeded at Cairo by the tie gleet of 
his Kadi, Yuliya b, Aktham, to supply Cdul, and iu 
answer to complaints he named seventy forthwith," 
Ibn Walfd (a. II. 334) increased the stall' by forty/ and 
the Kadi under Budr ftl-Jamali ( a.H. 5211 made, we ore 
told, so many appointments that, the number rose from 
thirty to 120. 5 But a recent famine had reduced the 
population. Baghdad was larger, and there, under the 
Kadi 'Umar h. Abi ‘Umar (ob. A.H, 328}, the J UdHl 
numbered 1-H00, fi but twice tenfold this figure its the 
number of those appointed, according to al - 1 anukhi, at 


I FTftleR. A’nf. U Ri'lr., *15. 4S5 a. In u not® lo III* tmiistrttioa of 

Ibit KlLttUskiki, \v, nfl + lie Suva, ^waking of the " AcCuniing 

(<) the Uai fem law of ceslilttony none I'ut persons Ii0t«l for integrity autl 
i»iu‘Lv non I* received cither «y wtmwse* In a court Of justiL*c or na 

to band* nnii deed*" By tie former ck- m«t to Intended 
witnesses to urnttos of (net, *n ^ the matter whwh I hope In tie 

futurfi t-rii cprtitdtr! 

i Kindi, IT4’. ITS*, ntirt l"8‘. 

• .Um Khali, it, 28S, Entf. ir, !«, fr-ira Khniih Bu^lwlri-li. 

• Hmi lloior, .H* 1 '- 

• Ht, ITS.- ; llm Shildn, I" 1 - , I- !• 

II Ibn al-Anuti. ,V«jii»jrt»i* Berlin, MUtt* fEt'. 
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Basra by the Kuiji aJ-Taioimi 1 during KIh tenure of office 

E Pam At* S5V III Tub. ili, 1534 ii ri^onld the 

dcitkch in a.] i. 330 of it Ki'fc'U of Bo^rm Ibmhlm nl-Taimi, par tap; nf 
Tniiiimi. tttnl |iTolrtbli" btcitlicnl with tlj-u Ibr&hlm sunnmMif l by 
MuliwukkiL from for tbo jKfcifc of BMj ils n toted in lIiet i oliawi tfc^ 

extract from the JVMi’rn of lba Harm!A te. hi that text, wldeh t§ far 

from nccum|«. Mi! 1 pn'^ uIm* hmuIh ftl-TfclniL 

%tJ ^ ^ jJU' 1 ^ ^ ' 

4 A 4 - jS \ tr^' u rH^ 

jr^-A' 1 ,%i -L*"' ^ 

iJ y M-it 3^ jJ : J ' f-s^ J 

cA j*UJi5^ui j j^ 1 ' JW 

J ^J_J I| | n^f-* iAy ajly ,j.G ■—^‘ A ' 1 s,^! ^ 

^ A-?-' i 1 iJ : ijj s'jil' - Li* j-L* ''u-p’ii 

^ J-fr j# ^/ r ^ jrf 

11Y «— JL j j?J i’ B «- —j*- j l 3 i'-iii' »^as Jui: 
■ b. m, Or. ;us«. -±n f fA Sxm S_ud\ J = 

Wn |iavft liftffi fciintW Ba rtmiffifi lfam of thi}jiafo jtudittvri i tiEVortlielMe, 
Ihn Abtl-ShjnrSdh mii*t lin-ve accepter! qffioe T unri from M umw.ikJiil. 
for mi hts douth. A r St- (Atlilr, til, 55b be wn=. t.UE.'et+t'ded a* Chief 
Kfeji of Baghdad by his boo JTrwoTi (ml lad Itnsnin, ib. Ih - cih, vtf. 2ftl r 
ib. 192; niad ef. TftK, iii d li1S4i T anrl he dgofti hy tut.tfJker sou, 'Ah^ fir^t 
4t ^marra niui theEi a I- Biighrd ft4i L>b. j lbn Shihixi, :i2 , *H' ; 

//yAdcf a?-J rfft, it. 2rt0-lb ‘Ali’ft mOji *AlnJ A Hull war* n K^ji at Bnghitrul 
iDhuhahf Or. 48% 280^), and bis ^-fci Mnhimiimi4 acted ob bi- 

dtjpiLiy, ^>ibilyi»^ in 3fll fib- L*>h niiit iinnih^r >ojx, Jlusuin, inw K^ji 
tbfrcv in a3t i ‘Arib, 13B’i. llqgAln^ fojq Mtihanmuul,, who wn, removeH 
by Mii'iex lI Lb^ltxi on sm AlideV ufirtoo Iseo b?rV^), fs notinod by Ihn 
Hjijar K I'lT". tmd IliU th.-ihiu, ^4", lrlitire I be nElvicro 5^ attrifooted to 
A 4rdAni mi the Aiithorsty of I Ij-II ul iJJLhL He rliod In 347 fAtlalr, viii, 
asiaj.ao thnt the dllle 352 ffitnu for Muitt nl-ihiubi’N action (ih. 4Ti7) is 
ton tute. The Lmt -mon tin Lie I Ahit-Mln^o Ahmmi attBceeiletl ai-Akinin 
oh Chief Ki'iili in a. n. 4t*5. Somo of the Lwti dotani juiJiciiLl i*iim jut 
tlsiLt noWHilniOti for. 
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(the dumtarai of which is uncertain). hi# principle being 
that by tin- tenets of the Iluuilite school. which lie 
belonged, all pi-rsons were eligible. Of his appointees 
20,1)00. after qualifying, uever acted again. 1 Tin- require 
inputs of Baghdad were indeed relatively moderate, for in 
a.h. US3, when all appointments since a given dak- were 
revoked as having Keen made on solicitation, we are told 
that the total number amounted to 303, which was 


evidently deemed excessive.- 

Tins uncertainty in the total of the i did clu^ is 
equally noticeable in the qualities demanded of the 
individual members. The motives which governed their 
selection or rejection seem strange ami arbitrary. Tin- 
re fusil to accept the evidence of n member of one 
tribe against that of another uiay have proceeded on the 
prindple laid dow n by 'Omar, t hat they were suspected 
uudr. p. 322), and the admission bv the succeeding Kadi 
of the evidence of kiu in each others favour, where 
they were persons of proved integrity, was doubtless 
a relaxation of the stringency of the role.® Again. Lie: 
permanent disqualification of persons who had by false 
evidence supported a Ijasch^ss claim to an Arab pedigree 
was a not undeserved form of “ infamy V But to our 
ideas many a recorded ground of rejection is indefensible, 
e.g. the fact of bolding " Kadari s ‘ ilwtiines, in spite of 
overwhelming testimony to character; 5 unsooudnesa on 
the question of the creation of the Kurin; 9 to have 
acted wen as Shahid, before a Kadi thus tainted, was 
alleged as an objection ; T and a Shahid who slated that 
he "had given evidence, perhaps of necessity, before 
n previous*K*& was by his hostile successor disqualified 


1 Tho trttwesB Of qualifying is deaerited in it* «t <'«i Burk; a 
duciltttenl «»» pwduwd CO whidl the new SbAhhl W wltac- 

(Urn Ua}nT t 105% Ami cf. Adhh^l, .54]. 

~ 1) i LaJui I* i \. Or, 4% I Sh ■ 

1 Kilhii- 150*. loS'. * Ik. 1S5 5 -. 
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fw>m again appearing More him. 1 One Knijl refused 
a uirLii s evidence on the ground that lie had previously 
resisted lib advice to provide a wiid'n for a divorced wife* 
Compulsion h>- had not ventured on, for the liability 
was, in law, open to grave doubt,* and thus, having 
failed to bring about what he held to la* a " great right ", 
he consoled himself by doing a “ little wrong". At times 
the Objections were fantastic. Saw war. Kadi of Has™.. 
*■!. 138 (Tab. iii, 124-1, injected a teacher on the ground 
that his profession involved teaching die Karan lor 
a price: he retorted that the Kadi dispensed justice for 
hire, and was then accepted.* At Hamadliun a man of 
repute, who attended by invitation for the purpose of 
qualifying, found himself to his surprise rejected. And 
the KSiJJ explained that having noticed the nurnbor of 
the steps he took iu appimchbig him to ls> somewhat, 
in excess of wlmt he had before* seen, lie held him guilty 
of affectation, and therefore unlit* And fiakkar rejected 
a man for having years Ix'fort made an accident at table 
the occasion of quoting the Koran.® 

The office of SI lit hid was in request, its appears from 
another anecdote in Ibn JJajar’s notice of Bakkitr. 
Overheard reproaching an Amin, whom lie had sent to 
superintend a woman's marriage (this hoi tig one of ji 
K ruji’s duties), for having married her himself, he bought 
the hearers silence. Thereupon the man went and sold 
his information to a leading personage whom he knew 
aspired to the office, and the story, to Hakkar’s surprise 
anti annoyance, obtained full circulation. The office, 
indeed, hud a money value. In Rashid s time the official 
commissioned by the Kadi in Egypt to inquire into the 
fitness of a Shahid—the Sahib Ma.-ait—was said to he 

1 Kindi, 214*. 3 Ik ISA*. » Ik 158 *. 

4 ’L’>i1n al-AkMitlr. i. 03. and falter, Rnihdki, rn .Vuatiiri,^), 

' -VuAifrir. sti*. jinfl, on rfica authority, J<l/k&pri, 5*. 

' Ibn Hajnr, *2S*. 
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selling his sanction, 1 ami. Liter, the Appointment to that, 
office, produced a price to the Kfidfs sou, who was 
brought to account by the next Kiidi,- Ibu Znbr took 
a thousand dinars for accepting as Shahid, Muhammad 
h Badr 4 who was already si jurist o i repute, and whose 
appointment was intended to redress au injustice eutiered 
at the hands of a preceding Kadi 4 This justifies the 
HUrmisu that the office of Shahid may have been one of 
profit Jis well as of dignity* Apart from cases of bribes 
given for gross perjury, as to the 'Udul punished by 
Mu s tedM for giving false evidence of a pretended marringe; 
there were evidently opportunities of profit- One Shahid 
retained a sum of f*HLI dinars on the sale of a huft$ property 
1 >y way of poundage al-Uimall which the more 

scrupulous Kadi taxed down to 30 dinars on the footing 
in 10 dinars for each day a work, and raised on per^umriun 
and rojuctantly to 50 d inars. The same Kadi, &h'cd A.H, 320 r 
when cheeking the too constant attendance of his Shahids, 
told them that they would gut no livelihood out of him. and 
that they wore to eomo only when necessary. 3 It appears, 
indeed, from a story told by Ibn nbJitnzi 7 Unit they 
accepted offices of trust outside their legal duties, for wo 
find a S balk id who had teen entrusted with a I mg of 
money, presuming on the owner's long absence to sub¬ 
stitute dirhams for dinara, a. fraud detected by tin- dates 
■ m the dirhams being too recent* Mutfuvu kkil. again, when 
making n free gift, unconnected with litigation, of a house 
to Munain, adduces evidence before Udfil m to its value. 3 
And the matter of shahaA* presente iteelf yet more 
unexpectedly in the account of MtfteditTs proceedings 
when resolved, against his vidiT s advico> to have tln.- 
name of Mtfawiu cursed from the pulpits. As a pre¬ 
liminary he ordered the populace to attend to their 

i Kindi, i7-i . * Ik m L . 1 i u » ^* J + 

1 Hi. HHK n ibu ^brloim* cd, Jl«cy i SML 4 IUm Hjijjur, V2&K 

r j tUik^T Si. 1 Ilm At)i u^ibl^ i + 190, L 7 k.f. 
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busing and to refrain from nil concourse < 1111 ! concerted 
action, “ and not to tender evidence to their ruler except 
when required to testify to something within their know¬ 
ledge. 1 It may be doubted whether ifh-tlwta Iks here 
iir-f'd in it h technical sense, for the UdfiJ wen; not recruited 
from the populace, and possibly the restraint was rather 
on the liberty uf petitioning the sovereign than of 
providing him with actual hints, 

It was perhaps these lower aspects of tin- office of 
Shiiliid which led to its duties lsdiig regarded us 
unworthy of eminent persons. This appears Ixjth from 
the anecdote bulow s from the jVrihAr (tl-Lhtntr of the 
v ™ eir ul-Abi (ob. 421; Drockeltuann,. i, 3511. the actor in 
whicli, lyfis a 1 [is Tyuili of Basra ,ut. Jjf!) |Tnb. ii, 1 34.7 j 
• :■!.] From Yakut’s life of Abu Said al-Sirftti (nb. 3 .II. :itiN> 
In the Irsttad al-Arih, eel. Margoliottth, iii. 80, 80, where 
we are told that on lus attending to q uali fy the [Cadi 
Ibn Ma rid, protested against a man of his eminence 
condescending to be second even to himself, And, be it 
observed, an wc had been told, previously that Abu .Sa id 
had acted as deputy for Hm Mn'ruf hi Ea>t Baghdad, his 

1 Tah iii, SUE* L L. 

a ,“ a -' 1 1 Hy** C/- Jfjv 

J 3 " 'V - ^ : ^ J *3^4 sLil 

1 V Cu iCjU 

*4*3 ij ^rV' |*-J» *** ■ —uJb 

-Vs 1 Vi : J\i* . !| fLg*. : JUi ^ 

’ A;-' V J *il\y - 'A* j* []£ Jtfi: ]f 

J.j\ ■ J’oj - ilijj J.JJ Jis-Ji- U\ : -t*, lii 

CB M- Or. jihlI cLiffcrenth 'i*\ u -jy,J J \:$\ . 
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qmiUfymg li list have formed a necessary preliminary to 
li is fleting- 

Titflt a Kiidi*® tentta should differ from those to whom 
he owes his appointment would appear, ** jnnarij of 
importance tluni that they should coincide with those of 
liis litigants. In Egypt, ’where until the rLae of the 
Shuteke school the MflJekite code prevailed, the dint 
appointment of a Kadi of the Haul Cite sect. a.H, 104 , led 
to difficulties (he refused to enforce charitable settle¬ 
ment 1 *—A ubs i, arid to his dkiLksul ., 1 hut appointment* 
from the >aine fceliool followed in \.W. 1^4 and 2 U->r and 
Bakkic, appointi-d in A ll. 24 o T was also of that school 
lit a time when all the leading joristn of the country 
were Shnfaita Under his itumediate- predwi--ssur a lung 
contested suit, turning on the question whether persons 
claiming through u female were capable of inheriting as 
against those claiming through a male iTvnr. xix, 5U) r 
was I.t-ought to a close hy a judgment nl Baghdad, after 
a aeriea of conflicting decisions had been given In the 
case by successive Kadis in Egypt. each u£ whom followed 
ihe tenets of hi» owu school—as. indeed, did tile Baghdad 
jurists to their ultimate judgmental Again, the tenets 
nf it deputy K 4 i)i might In- at variance with those of his 
i.-hief. Thus we find I bn Badr, a Ilimifite, stipulating 
that las deputy, Abu-I-Dhikr, should abide hy the rule of 
decreeing an abode and nraroteti&nce to a di voiced wife.* 
And one of the items of complaint in n petition for the 
removal of a deputy for al-Fiiriki (a.h, 398 - 405 ) was that 
liis decision had not been in accordance with the tenets 
held by the Kudi.- 

It was doubtless to obviate these difficulties that in later 
times the Sultan Baibtrs gave his Kihli, Taj al-Din Ik 
bint al-A'ara, deputies for each of the four sects, but 

I Kimli, }D7V “ 1®* anti 

3 Ik 214, anil tilers fully, I bn Hnjnr, .13^-31''. 

* Ihn lliijar, 107'- * Ih 41’’. 
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lfi]i Hfljnr records also, on the authority of Ibn Hupair, 1 
ii similar arrangement by Abroad b, al-Afilal b. Badr ■ 
fil-JiumilL in a.ll 525, wliich waa discontinued on his full 
in th■ ■ following year. Under this earlier experiment the 
Hrimlite school wn& not represented. 

Mawardi s denial that a judge is Ixiund Uy his own 
previous decisions in similar case* rimy be held to imply 
eipud liberty m regard n decisions by Id* learned In-etbrei^ 
and, indeed, the proceedings in the above-mentioned Cast 
nf inheritance do not suggest the existence of any Moslem 
dotLrine of jvy /.»> n r fVvr/ H h_ Yet Bukkiir, when the above 
rase- hnd lieen authoritatively adjudicated on at Baghdad 
under the Mmiiiu jurisdiction, tiiul that in accordance with 
Ins own II an i fit e tenets, was very reluctant to overrule 
his predecessor’s decision <w Lite ground that it was in 
accordance with the tenets of the school which that 
predecessor held by T and he did so only on the persuasion 
of an onlineiit jurist, \ onus b. r Abd abAJa. : On the other 
hand, a century earlier a Kmji who showed a disinclination 
to give effect to his predecessors 1 decisions in the matter 
of a huh# wan warned Unit n similar fate might await 
his own deeihimis, and thereupon yielded^ 

Nor does it appear that the Moslem body politic deemed 
it to their interest that there should he any definite finix 

Cr 1 . A ^' 1 x' f 0 l3j 
^j 1 ' J j f V*-V jvf* 

& Jp jp A ‘-A .> ' 

y» -W A~b.° n ^ j 

^ OS" V* J '' ^ iaiU- 1 J JA'J' 

Jp Jp »j^5 ^ 

(lYri> Ar. S 14 H. Hi-, *»■). 

' Kuidi, \ ft-aL ft—■ to Y*BTift» Ibn Khali, ii, ooS, BL F,n£, iv, SDL, 

* KiruiL 104 , 
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Litium, Another hubs case illustrates tills. Created by 
u member of Lite Madarad family, it was by him sold 
to meet ll fine, and again resold to others. As against 
these pundnw-ns it was decided by a Kadi (A.tr. 314-I6j 
that the itnfia character remained. This decision wa« 
repeated by another, ih l 3S9-48, and ids decision con- 
firmed by his successor, AM* 3 iH - tit?. The ease was then 
carried, under Mutfiiliiii juriEtf.fi ctiou, to the Fat i mid c Mil'll 
and was by hiui referred to al-Xu man, the ancestor of 
that family of Jvults. IIis death (a.h. 363) prevented 
jl decision, and the case dfriippuiirg from mw, 1 but it maj 
be that a Mazalim decision once given Mas final 

The fitness of a proposed Kiwji (apart from his own 
statement) was to be within the appointor^ own knowledge 
os derived from common repute. This knowledge was 
sometimcH gathered by the more direct method of question 
and answer. Marwan, finding E AbiR k Sudd Kadi in Egypt 
( a. es. fin), inquired of him whether he had any knowledge 
of the Kuran or of the portions of inheritance thereby 
assigned, and being told "None" asked on what hl> 
decisions proceeded. H On my knowledge and. failing 
that, on the result of inquiry/' of which Mrnwran expressed 
approval,- Soma years later sji nllar questions were put 
hv 'Omar h Hulmiru 0* the al>we-mcidkmed Kadi Tya- 
enrly in Lis career, who answered affirmatively* but 
pleaded that he was of mean appearance, unready in 
speech, and irritable- 'Omar replied that he did not 
intend him as an ornament : that he seemed wed able 
to express himself; and that the remaining weakness 
ctjuldj if necessary, be met by strong measures. Iya> 
thus got his first preferment, 3 ami his legal reputation 

* I bn Hjijnr, 15HS* 

3 Efntii, UK 

- 'Uyuu nI-AkhlHLr. h 3a. Liter be sOupM m avoid being K-iUji nl 
BdL^m, but bis competitor + uo feq fan witling* propcimdEd a, RnoQes&fqi 
dilemma to the I Governor, ;mrl Iysi- Wtk h di^ii <lba Khn.lL 1. 104, 
IsL Eng. i, 434). Tbe dilcmmu m attributed co jui other In "Gyim. 
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endured. Rashid likewise proceeded on commtjn - sense 
grounds. A nominee protesting hh unfitness ns being 
mi*killed in die law, the Caliph told him that he possessed 
three ijtmlifixation#—rank, which would keep him from 
any base action; deHbtimleiiess, which would he a safe¬ 
guard against error l and a disposition to seek advice, 
which often proved a sure guide. And m for loga] aid, 
it could be supplied him. And he proved a success. 1 
Yuliya k Aklhain is described ns teating the ability of 
a proposed Kfuli by a not very difficult question as to the 
relationship of two infants born of the marriages of two 
men with their respective mothers, the answer to which 
Yahya hud hi nw Jf to fiirnink- 

It is indeed apparent that especial heed was paid to 
il Kadi's diimicter, and that from him a high standard 
id conduct wjc-i expected, Acts of treachery were frequent 
enough in high places, but when tie.- Kin.lt Aim 'Dinar 
unwittingly lured Bade to his death by a pretended safe- 
i-ondact from MbkUdi, |njpular feeling was outspoken 
against him * One Kadi claimed to be ex officio under 
a special obligation to speak the truth (cm a question of 
admitting money held on deposit), and said that a brother 
KiVdi too had acted on this principled And when Ibn 
al-Furat rewarded an ignorant low-bom man, in whocse 
house he had lain hid, by the post of Kadi as the one 
whore his unfitneaa would he the least felt, it won pro- 
LLoimced by the Kndi 'Ayyfish to be n notable symptom 
of decadence in the public service* 

Under Buw&ihid rule better principles of selection 
prevailed, m is shown by the following anecdote from 

i, STt, I. 34, \yks t ffiLi'ly in lih\ pKF^d a mardi fur lIil Kfuli at Medina 

ik osm. 

1 - Uyan id-Akhbar, I, XL T G»nr b At hJ uJ-’Aejz frpevrijiiyf fivoqmiHtks 
an ncquMte, ik SL 

* Ik m, a Tab. iii, 2213-14. 

* Wm t Watat'd, BB. 

1 Ik, liitnA. ih quoting JTtVfttf-lr, T'r. 
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His ideal of a Kadi wna a high one, and whilst conscious 
of some to oral failing in liimself, he held that one who had 
as he thought, pandered to it was nntit for the office. His 
fear that, If ho chose a stranger to Baghdad, his brother 
Rnkn fii-Hnula might feel surprise at the capital not being 
able to produce a fitting person, is in curious contrast 
to “Adud al*Daula T a recorded opinion of the qualities of 
its Inhabitants. In II in Hajari notice of one of the 
above-mentioned candidates, Ihn Umtn ShiLihun (fob I09rc 
and Ibn Shahtu, 864 ), ft statement, by A dud nl-Dnuk is 
quoted to the effect that he had come across only two 
men at Baghdad deserving of the run in:—this Kadi and 
the Alkie Muhammad k Omar (ob. jlil 390* HilfthSTTi— 
and that both of them were natives of Kfit'n. The A fide 
who persuaded Mnizz ni-Pamk to got rid of lbn AbS &1- 
.Sf'uiwarib, even at pecuniary loss to himself, is mentioned 
by ibn al-Atbir, viii, 424, m bending a Bailamite attack 
on Wnghmflghlr at the time of the death of ilirizz 
Jil-Banb• ; the Alide sympathies or his dynasty are well 

j_i jL** 'Tpj jC l*\ j 45 -^j_ ^ J ^‘ | 

wjjrJ^ iX j'y*i\ ii' 1 

CA A UJ ^ U'tJ^ • J, ^£*^3 
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known, an d the name ul Ali was one likely to move him. 
Tin* sis trnmes proposer] to him can all he identitied in 
the mrtkh ul-Mam, EM, Or. 48, Ahmad b. ^Ali al- 
Kazi Fakhr al-Din (ob. "170) in said to have refused 
the post of Kadi (fob I14 ,l ) r Abu Muhammad 'ULaid 
Allah b, AJiiiuul U Ma*riif, already mentioned, died Chief 
Kfaji in 385 (fob 174 a ) r Ah mad h. Sayyar al-§aimari was 
appointed Kadi in 356 p and died on the authority of HiJal 
nl-Sabi in 368 (fob 110), Muhammad h Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad b. jjalil; abAbhari also refused office (Yakut, 
Mu jam al-Ihdddn, i ± 100), and died in 375 (fob 145®), 
Muhammad h + SfiHh k Unun Stiaibftn mis the second 
instance only erf a Hash!mite Chief Kudli; he at one 
time hud charge of Egypt nnd Syria, where he acted 
by deputy; died 367 (fob M2 b ). Omar k Akthsmi, the 
candidate chosen, immediate Ey preceded Thn Ma'rOi os 
Chief Kadi, and vvns the second Shafeite occupant of 
tho post. He died in 357 (fob 55 h ), nnd bus we are 
told that he served four years this anecdote must be dated 
a,h. 353* 

The extent of the' Kadi s jurisdiction in Egypt is often 
speciikd, whether augmented by the powers incidental to 
the Kl^j Ma^alim. Klmnlj, Sburta, Bait at-3Till. or Dar 
jJ-Dorb (al-Kindi, passim). Marriages also 1 and public 
granaries " are mentioned. Hie Mdmiuibtratiou of orphans’ 
property was specially ineumlient an the Kadis., Bind to have 
rendered their properly productive Is often instanced to 
their credit r and, in the ease of Ibn Badr, the fact that he 
used to be attended by the mothers Bind guardians with the 
prphans and to inquire about them/ 1 Property of absent 
persons was also under the Kadi's guard/ 

Wakf and the kindred hubs are often referred to as 

1 ibii Raj*r, IMP, 

- Kindi t lotK 

* Tbn Hfljar T 106 1 . 

* Kioilip and 21 IK 
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engaging the Kami's attention, 1 the huh# from the time of 
the Caliph Hishfun and onwards.- The earliest Kadi in 
Egypt of the Hanifite school, a.h. Ki4, excited disapproval 
because under hm legal tenets the cMnis were not 
recognized; 3 a Inter Kadi ija described as actively engaged 
in furthering them ; * and under Mirtasim a Kaiji equally 
careful of them thought of taking their udmimsimtion 
from the beneficiaries to himself, except in the case of 
those whose deed of creation was recorded* 5 And in 
a.h. B4H the Kadi Muhammad b. abKhaylb defended 
himself against popular outcry by saying that he hud 
watched over the tihbds and made them productive, 
dividing the produce among the persons entitled* As 
regards wills, an instance occurs of the removal of an 
executor on the ground that lie had been Shahid to a Kiidi 
of bad repute. 7 

The power of interdiction (hujr) was exercised by one 
Kadi indirectly and with hesitation^ whilst another 
renounced its exercise from a consciousness that he was 
himself a tit subject for itJ ! ' It was also a factor in a much 
disputed cast' under ul-Ikhshld. where Ibn Badr sought to 
enforce payment of a debt doe from an &Wnt defendant 
by compelling Lis son to sell a house alleged to belong to 
the debtor. 3 * And it was used illegally and fraudulently 
by a Kadi under the Fatimides, circ , AJI. 420, by way 

1 Tho twis wt.m uot IJflnlileaJ, imd In AnAi ths nltinmie lihiLritalili- 
object b&emM tn Iulyb been preceded hy benefits le iivdividimls. It is said 
of the KAdi urkdor BdUm— 
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at revenge ji^ninst nn heiress* who refused his offer of 
marriage* 1 

As regards t he hud ad jurisdiction, there seems to 
have been some reluctance to inflict the Axed penalties 
allotted to theft Abu ad-D&rdA one of the Companions, 
advised a woman accused before him of that offence to 
deny it, mid when a man so accused before Ziysd wm 
urged to confess j nl-Abnaf b. Kafa was heard to remark 
that there were occasions when truth ™ a blemish . 2 
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The nest duty, that of uluiting buildings which t.n- 
sritatid a nuisance, seem? to be referred to itt a pnflsagt> 
where a Kadi iit Egypt under Amin, passing with a friend 
by & projecting roof of one Far&j, said that if it were 
complained ed lie would have it down. 1 This Kadi was 
a Panifite, and expressed that .sect's view of the Inw, as 
stated by IIawardj. 

The first to make inquiry in Egypt into tin? diameter 
of the ‘Udul was a Kadi under al-.Monsmv Previously 
common repute for honesty hud lx-en retied (in, and the 
result was frequent perjury. So the Kadi made secret 
inquiry. 

tinier Eashld a Kadi delegated the duty of inquiry to 
au official termed ' Sahib Masai]". 3 and on that official 
accepting unfit persons to he ‘Uiliil, the Kadi went about 
at night’time and in disguise to collect information about 
them.* It appears from a passage in the Hidtiiju <iii, 304i 
that the practice of inquiring into witneasefl' characters 
nuist have led to mischief, fur it lays down ttiat, according 
to Abu liaaifa, the seeming trustworthiness of a witness 
should suffice, unless his veracity were called in doubt. 
And. after quoting what ‘Omar had said on the subject 
(aee ittite, p, 309f, it continues: “Apparent trustworthiness 
therefore must suffice, for absolute certainty is unattainable. 
Excepted are cases of tixed penalties and of retaliation : 
there a searching inquiry should 1» made, for it may 
lead to the legal consequences being avoided”—another 

proof of a desire to evade the severity of the law_ 

“ inasmuch *» any doubt thereby thrown on the sufficients 
of the witness would serve to avert punishment ” (the 
participle of damn, explained ante, p. 323). It adds 
tlmt at that time u secret inquiry by the Kadi's officer 
wo* the course adopted, so as to avoid publicity and 
recrimination. And further, that the jurist Muhammad 

1 Kindi, TAT'. 

a lb. 174*. 


8 Hi. 162- 
4 lb. itKP 
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ro^arded u public examination aa a source of trouble 
and disturbance* 

One distinction between public and private charitable 
foundations is illnatrated by a dialog Lie between Baib&r* 
and the Kadi Taj nl-Dln r recorded by Ibn llajurJ which 
shows tliat in the case of tboto of a public character the 
duty of administering them devolved ou the successor* id' 
the Kadi drtute v&icii : but having regard to the above- 
mentioned ease of iti-M/idflira*i l s hah& ajid the decrees 
securing its permanency, it most l>e presumed that as 
regard* all of thorn there existed some Moslem principle in 
the nature of equity never being at a loss for a trustee. 

We now arrive at 'Quinra letter of instructions, ex¬ 
plained and discussed anU\ pP 307-26, by Profeswi 
Mur*oliouth. It is inserted to enforce a maxim to tie 

*5 

effect that, a KE4i should not allow himself to “ hedge 
aside from the direct forthright”, a sentiment expressed 
also by a Katli in Egypt when he said that arbitrary 
justice is a bar between the judge and his God," What¬ 
ever Moslem justice may have been in practice—and it was 
probably much what the people deserved—it was lofty in 
its theory and adequate in its conceptions. Ibn Kulaiha 
quotes from the .-t'-Tn, or Root: af Ancient Persian Usages 


*5iU\ Jc ^ J 

A^»- Jp \ j\i A-i j-i*- 'sr i ^* l3 (i & "V"' ^ i ^ 

t = J'di 0 *j 1\ 4 J**- j O* 

d JCl * fU\ oiM +* ^ o'UJ' 

^ : J &-J* ^ 'Ss* P- 1 

jj J Jt jAj cA* Cj'£j . ,J V 

(Aril 2 l 4 t JH‘- k l 3 _jS' 

J A Uyuis al-AMibiir, i, tm-4- 


a Kindi, 143 \ 
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^cf. Idnsudi, Tan Ink, al-A^hraf, Bibl. Cieug. Arab,. viii. Ri4 
1. 0>,™d FUirint, 118. ]. 27, “Kitilh Ain Kama E-l-Am?), 
ji dear enunciation of the difference between law and 
equity in its popular sense, instancing a ease where the 
two conceptions are in accord—the rule of it life for n life: 
wiierc equity prevails over law—to tako a free life for 

that of a slave; and where law prevails over equity_the 

liability imposed on payers of the blood wit: all’sound 
ill Listrat-ioua. hqually sound is the next saying quoted 
from al-Asuml, that something there is superior to strict 
law. mutual forbearance and concession, seeing that the 
utmost legal due. when exacted, results in gall. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
MYA2EB1 PAGODA, PAGAN, AND OTHER INSCRIP¬ 
TIONS THROWING LIGHT ON THEM 

By C. 0. ELAGDEN 


QINCE writing my article 1 ™ tin- Taking tost of the 
Myfusedi record, I have been furnished with a numbe r 
of dcxiumejitH u hicli enable me to supplement what I then 
wrote aud correct, a few error* of transcription and inter¬ 
pretation. 31. L. Finot has lent me a photograph of the 
I *A 1 1 . Liuline -*• „ assd undecI j*1aeret 1 lexis of tie ■ eccoiid ^■illdr 
of the Mya/edi record, a-, well rm an estamp&ge of the 
anderiphered text of the tirst pillar, and bun made several 
suggestions for which J am much indebted to him 
3 Jr. Taw Skin Ko has followed up his former valuable 
assistance by sending me a number of important 
estampnges* They include one of the Taking text of 
the second pillar of the Mytizedl record (now on this 
platform of the Myingaba pagoda at Fagan ), winch T had 
despaired of eve r seeing, as well sis rubbings of the great 
Shwerigcm inscription, also at Pagan (Nos. I (l)-(ft) of 
Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya, and Ava? of which no 
transcript is given there), and of two inscriptions recently 
discovered at the Shwcsaudaw pagoda, at Prome (which 
1 ihall call Shwesandaw I and II , all m Taking of about 
the name period. Mr. Taw Sain Ko has also given me 
some valuable information hearing upon these records. 
I must express my sincere thanks for all this help. 

The Burmese text 

A comparison of the Burmese transcript printed in my 
paper with the photograph of the Burmese version on the 


* JRA&« October, 1 Witt pp, UUT-fii 
- Itujj^r-wsn, isftg; Engl mb trmn&latloiu Rangoon t ItiOfl. 
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-second pillar (which, ho were r, is only partly legible, 
a goncl deal of the inscription being damaged j displays 
the following valiants, some of which serve to correct the 
published version :— 

Line 1. (ti) B 1 has a apace after ^gooDir: probably 
n second g E occurred here, but it is no longer legible 
(variants; {6) B omits aaj-S |variant). 

Line 7. (a) B has uu g for olaS (variant); (b) ojo for 
co^coooS (variant). 

^ Line 9. («) B omits ccooS (variant); ((.) has ou S for 
oioS (variant). 

Q Li,1|, i lil ‘ t a ) H Lns SCB535 for 0003 (variant); (it) has 
38: this is also the right reading A. 

Line 17, B has cSrjS for o3yS (variant). 

Line 18. B has ossgqSpS for s»a8a5 (variant), 

Line 20 . (a) After ccrp$ and before m£ B lias more 

space than is retired by the c of A, but the lettering Is 
illegible (variant); (i) under QJS B has * mark or fetter 
the meaning of which Ido not know (variant |; (c) B has 
^□5 for geo i conrecfciotiX 

Line 21. (a) E has e£3 for c3S (variant); (£) rr. C 3 S 

for ^ (eotrection). ™ 1 

Lme 22. B has t after c=S (variant). 

Line 27. B has ogojjS for 0003 aa (correction). 

Lille Is, J; h j L for cBS < variant). 

Line 30. B has eg, for cflaoS (variant; but A is ; 
right here), ' 

Lme 32. Fi has gjjj for 033 (correction 4 ; but this fe 
really also the right reading in A). 

Lme 3+. B has cl for cp < correction *; A has this also 
really). 


I 

i 

y 


Til W Unwe I call thu first jnltot A, the second e 
Tpbeeor^u.J ULTRAS., 1009, IV , p. t , m , L 2 , ^ 
To bo corrected in loa .fcik, p_ 1LM7. L & # ^m m 
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Line 35. (ct) B has {ycgp tor (variant: but B in 
wrong here); (6) for ^ (correction: but A really also 
has it). 

Lines 30, 37, B has caa^aS for ^a^oS (correction)* 

Lino 38. B has k>oq 5 fur mooo (correction)* 
line 30, B dearly has which is right (A also, 
I think). 


I think that in L 13 (where B is illegible) we should recirl 
the A text 003^003^01.^03^ and regard the repetition 
of ocOsp as a mistake of the kind Unit baa been styled 
" dittogniphy In L 1 the word cg£ and in I. 3 the word 
£efi were not very clearly legible in the transcript given 
in my paper. 


The Talsing teit 

A* the seeond pillar is narrower (at any rate, on the 
Tabling face) than the first, the Tabling r*- plica i la-re 
briefly called B) lias shorter lines than tin 1 other copy (A). 
Unfortunately the stone is broken* and a good deal of 
it appears to be lost: in the transcript which follows the 
parts in brackets are therefore introduced from A, But 
1 must first make a few preliminary remarks on two 
frequently occurring emendations.. To begin with, I have 
now turned every te into wn\ This has been done 
because of the analogy of the Shwezigon inscription* 
where the reading i^ clear. It habitually mbs u:o in 
similar con texts* and especially in such phrases as ffind/r 
row in ®," (he) asked thus/'jrcA , . . *w in?, ip (be) spake 
thnsi 3 On the other hand, it writes t-ek, not tr\ and 
hardly uses the word except after tleh ( 3 rd person personal 
pronoun) In the Myaxedi record, both A and B. the 
word might be iz or wa\ for ah that we can tell frrnn tin- 
shape of the letters in most cases. 

1 Bui It'hen the speeeh hftfi preceded, the immuh is row r joh m not «w 
W- The latter bi iwd whua L lie epeneti follows. 
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A more important point is that the symbol which in 
my form or transcript I rendered by ~ has turned out to 
be ji superscript r. This is made certain by tho fact 
thru, it occurs in mrwtninntnmn in i, 40 of R, 1 as well 
as by a number of cai*es in Shwedgou of words like 
dbirmma and mrhhlu (always written with the super¬ 
script r in these inscriptions) and such Taking fonua 
tut dinlas, j/i.rytin, which tiro sometimes written with the 
ordinary v and v Irani a, more usually with the super¬ 
script r. Therefore, all tlie words with "" in A have now 
been spelt with r, except the proper name iSVp.i'jjlittsflmi, 
where, in fact, a different symbol is used in the original, 
which really does represent superscript it, (It also occurs 
in the Pali B, an I sue in the photograph, though the 
published transcript of A gives the anus vara, perhaps 
wrongly.) The Taking words cited are curious instances 
of a combination of reduplication with an intix -ir~, which 
appears to form nouns from verbs. Thus tins = “to be”. 
<Urftaa = “ being, existence", *y f ie = = "to shino", yvrj(5* = 
“light, radiance", ftEio = "to dwell”, tirtdw = '“ abode 
There are others of wliich the derivation is not so plain. 
The intix -ir- is also used wiLhout the reduplication, as 
in jirnok, ” extent," from j-nok, ■< big," It was evidently 
an important feature in the morphology of old Taking, 
bnt is hardly traceable In the modern form of the 
language. 

The following is my transcript of B (parts in brackets 
king from A):— 

1. II [e]r[i || namo] Bu[d]dh[nya || sri |i sis kyek Bu-] 

2. -ddha tlrley kull A[r] ropy hum [turoiv klarhj 

3. bar ewos dijham rnfim tuy !] ck[y illnn] 

4. Ari maddanapur wo f smih .Sri Tri bhu[wanadi tyadha ■ J 

^ '' ‘ H WheH! ti ° * ° l tUar is 50 wrirtefl ov « Uie B- of 

’ ShwMigon Ji.ia rhe compound form ryfu. 
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5. -mmar&j das I gntikye'b siuiii goljb [tuoy Tri-] 

6. -lokawBtmlissJsadewi iino[’ !1 kon gun-] 

7. -kyek golik Rujaknuiiu'imo£' ||, slum] 
fj, g[o]bb kil dik pi twRA ku gnn[ky]t[>] 

H, gio]Uli kill gttakyak gobli cu[ti fir] 

10. a-nt kirya gnukyek gob kn dik pi [twill] 

11 . gofch suiin tan keil ku kon gtui[kyek] 

12. ina into' Rajnkum&r gobh ' smiii [gobb] 

13. kniin bfir avvae ciijkim cnim tuy M[1 sumii] 

14. gob EIjay fuin acuti !| kon gnafkyok] 

15 . ma icoo' R&jftkuniFir gob [tisi-] 

16. -runs gmj ina smin ijkim jirk[u] k[i]utla[rii] 

17. kyek tkar moy ar tu[bo]k ami- 

18. -11 ffinnas row wu [I kyek tlmr wo‘ u- 
10. -y dik pa raih po tirla dik pi twM ma 

20. tirla keil kn i±y go[bh] uy dik 

21. kil ku kyek wo' tirla anu- 

22. -modaua da || kalgub smiii [b]dik gop-piium- 

23. -a thin a tine ii aniiii pfl sndhu[klar I'. Ml 
*24, gob tirla poy inliilther [H] titar 

35 . MuggaliputtatiBsatUier t| titar Snniediiapu- 
2ij. -nclit || titar = Bnihumpal || [L]i[ta]r Brabma- 

27. -d[i]w | i titar Soil t{i]ta[r Sa]flgWna* 

28. -warpaudit || kiuto tirla tn [go]b [ain]i[>] 

20. cut dek ban ti || blab g[ob ko]u 

30. gnfikyek urn imo' Baj:iku[innr gob] 

31. kot kyek tbar gol.ili thafpanrv kaudam] guo- 

32. -b cloii that wo' 11 Ml bf usac] 

33. kyek gob wo’ kon goukyek gnli 

34. ket Sakuiunnlon moy twSfl [Ra]pa- 

35. y moy twifl Hegir-uy * moy 
3t). twaii 11 ut dik pi twafi go[i.i] ca- 

37. -t deb ku kyek thar na tliupauii 

38. hin guoh wo' r&dlmna row wo- 


i As to this, sue the twaada in/™. 
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39, I! ’■inran ey wo' or tliia he- 

40. -t kti gwo’ sarvv wauirtanim 11 ko 

41- -o ey lab || cow o’ lab If knlo 

42, «y lalj |J fifth c-eri I ah || yal pn u- 

43, -padruw kn i.lik tua <>y kil ku 

44, kyek wo 1 jtui iiir wc kye- 

45, -k trey Mettey lah or deh 
40, go’lhll 

Line I. Almost the whole of this lint? is missing in B, 
lIu- top part of the stone being apparently gone. M, Finot 
writes to me that ,vir., is an abbreviation of sttserna. It 
may be so, hut we find tkisaua used in Shwozigou nnd 
ximna in modem Talning. Kyrk ; Shwczigon and 
Shwesaudiiw I and II generally Lave the more modern 
spelling kyak, also dak i v. |. 29; and e-u/i (<-. L 42), 

Line 2. Tvrley, whatever its derivation, is certainly 
a title: in Shworagun we repeatedly find kydk Buddha 
tttriey, "my lord the Buddha," turley Amu, “my lord 
Anandoj” tarUy Gawa input i, “my lord thiwnriipati.’' 
Shwezigou uses -ti- in several other words where Hyozedi 
M? ll « ; archaic -i- t e,g. turla (u. L 28), fdmta (ibid.), 
ftttlTOii (w. 1. 39), It seems probable that the vowel was 
IIVcoining indeterminate (much like the r in the English 
word belong), as it is in the modem pronunciation. But 
Shwezlgon retains the -i- sometimes, e.g, jirlat (t>. L 1(1), 
KtUi: so in Shwezigoii nor ntui kyak Buddha turley 
parinirbban \ hull Ihim turow Hath pi ewa& cM«jn, 
" 1C30 years having elapsed after Buddha’s entering into 
parinirvatia." (In lhim and a lew other words -m nnd 
the anusvura appear to be used interchangeably, as in 
modem Taking, A little palieogrnphicul curiosity is te 
be noted here: in tho inscriptions -i is represented by 6 
and -ith by ® but vice versa in modern Taking.) 

line 3. Iky thin: in Shwerigon (passim) the form is 
usually tU\j dan (but that inscription has rather a habit 
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of potting i and ii for i and u respectively, e.g. tttfl). 
Pdtij nleto occur*, but is mnch rarer. 1 

Line li. Tlie short ■ t at the end of the queen s name in 
wrong: Burmese and Tabling A have -r, Ron (jndkjftk . 
Mr. Taw Sain Ko informs me that, 1 was wrong in 
nspuming (tw I did in iny former paper, Ice. cit., p. 1050, 
n. 3) that the prince wins a son of the queen by a fanner 
marriage. Bo tells me that the prince was really a sou of 
Kyanzittha, and was kept out of the auccessaun because 
that king wished to liequenth the throne to his grandisuij. 
AUnngsJthu, the child of Kyansittha’a daughter by an 
Indian prince. The story, which is a curious one, ha* 
been told by Fhayre in his History of p. 38. 

Kyanzitthfts own mother hud been an Indian princes, ami 
not Long after Kyanjdttha'a accession an Indian prince 
arrived at Pagan as a suitor for the hand of the king’s 
daughter. The alliance was disallowed on political 
grounds, and the Indian prince committed suicide, but 
tin- princess subsequently gave birth to Alti ungait Ira, 
whom Ins grandfather caused to be formally anointed. 
nnd who, in fact, did afterwards succeed to the throne 
on Kyanzitlha's death. G'mikyek: with reference to my 
suggestion ns to the etymology of this word, T must point 
out'that ipm is used in Shwedgon apparently as some 
sort of title, before the tuune of the king eulogized in that 
inscription. But it may he a different gnu, of course. 

Line 8. All the modern pronunciations of dift m my 
former paper (lot dt, p. 1031, IJ. 21, 22) should have 
1 ite n shown with d (not d). 

Line 10. A-ul: in L 36 and in Shwodgon the word 
is spelt a^oS, nt, which is somewhat nearer to the modern 

i In uonnasioj] with tm in this line, I t*fcc this opportunity of »ying 
Llmt it is the form used in **p*w»ing multiples nf ten, and ^ reps wan ted 
by the modem ECOcS. "Ten.” simply, is «w, modern iag- “ 
Shwerignn, «c<A ubwatokitrmmopath* «*, “Ltliey Shall) avoid the ten 
WftTS di flinial flUtioQ 1 ), 
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spelling a3o5, it if. As regards the meaning of l-irytl 
^ Finot points out that is is a simple transition froin 
■ L work " in the sense of “ action ” to " work " in the sense 
ni '■ the material result of action", and that in Sanskrit 
tiie word kriya is found in t lie sense of *' literary pro- 
duct-ion “ product >. The corrected spelling establishes 
the derivation beyond doubt. Shwesatnlnw If lias kiryii, 
with the superscript r, a- here; Shivezigon repent.-dly has 
krhjii. 

Line 1L I have remarked on the indiscriminate use 
ot (fohh and yah in my former paper. Here, and in Jl. 1 2 
anil hi, B differs from A in preferring gofdi : in 1. 24 ii 
differs in preferring yoh, Shwerigon and Shwcsaudnw I 
and N use r /ait. K*d (conceivably to be spelt hid) is 
a sort of half-way house between the til of ll 8 and 21 
and A ami the lct‘1 which is the rule in Sliwerigon (which 
once or twite has kit, though). Kit is the most archaic 
lorrn, as la shown by the progressive broadening of the 
vowel, till in modem pronunciation the word lias nearly 
tho same sound as tin.' English word t'ttr. 

Lim- 14. IL i.s satisfactory to tmd the reading nicy 

n anti't (which was more or less of a conjecture in 1) 
dearly established by B. where tlie letters are un¬ 
mistakable, tin* won:l ttjrif being written again In the 
eccentric way with the } subscript nndor the ,r. which had 
made me doubtfni of it. (The credit of the conjee tine ^ 
in tin* main duo to my friend Hr Halliday.) T have not 
yet come across rye?/ elsewhere, but Shwezigon has 
the following passage, where anjey apparently means 
“ disease yaii fr>~t tt Irow ttumieai yitmhd> ci ajliii 
rn/ttk sk.di mk tinjey gil ted \ nmhnjmt ymhloh ci ekiih 
Mil: bhffj akah mk a/xnfjvne. “ men, women, and children 
dl shall have length of life, shall he free from disease and 
pain" (the meaning of wd id not yet determined, perhaps 
it means « always " t, 11 (and) till mankind shall he f ree from 
calamity, free from misfortune." Scud, is constantly used 
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in Shwe&iguri to denote ll change from one state of 
existence to Another, by transmigration and rebirth 1 : 
e.g. Mcf/i rk* iKifrift j/o/r </«A | c7r 

/bvj A. j ti * dak | <r td >' j .* * /r // ?y ? A hm r £ < >f: tftik \ *U tl h das (?) 
d*:y dfiii. M 4rrm*.iddai\*iprtr *'i etc,, “thereafter the Hei 
BIhuu t— Vistiu) shall depart from, thence (and) ahull 
ANfc 11 cl t' > Bruhin i l 1 (jk li . < t ] j e i l \ dtpa i l i j i g £rg [ i j Bred l male jk A r 
he tome Into existence i ■ ) in the city of Pagan/ 1 etc. 
(The word after *f/<7 /. is damaged, it might be and 

the precise senae is not certain* but the general drift of 
the passage is clear from the context and parallel 
passages.) Shwezigrm hns u nuuiW of other verba 
beginning with *-. which was evidently a common prefix 
in old Taking: e.g r af&ot* M to beeom*" (r/rr*, 11 to be"), 
4W. 11 to give/' '"to be great/' Clwly the prefix 

W6is (ut any rate, in some eases) pronounced with an 
indeterminate vowel, but Sbwczigon habitually writes 
It with subscript consonants, as if do vowel intervened, 
.i practice for which there are many unjjjogies in Lhe 
spelling of mode rn Taking* 

Lino la. Mtma&+ B upsets my conjeutnxro here. The 
word appears in a slightly different form in Shwezigou 
in the phrase ktuh -mi rue* 1 fah trif, which J take to mean 
“also remember, do not forget/ 1 * I do not know the 
modem form of the word, unless It in eju 5 bn* n/t, jpjS 
hunh* pa to think of/’ 

Line 16. Kiiulam? the subscript letter is certainly 
d. not i •*■ as I had wrongly supposed. Sbwesand&w If has 
the word in the same form : e.g. kiudaih mil . _ - 
idndatii bihat', build pagijdofl . * . build iiiuuaatcrk*/' 
Shwesamkw I has ddudam. Shwedgou has, m a rule, 
sknadam. and In one place spells it with an ordinary d 
and ^ira to a, but usually with n subscript d ; but the 

« Mr Fmut infanraH me that thin is ilia jirOjulr meniiinjf of the Pill! cuii, 

3 In ibfcfii article I nan give only the /ft-ra/ transcription of Taking 
H i-inis with the preeiM pnmsmtiaiic?ti of which 1 am util aapkaJuied. 

itua M 
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lettering in krget than in Myu zedi and therefore desirer+ 
The subscript d used In this word is in .shape much like 
the ordinary f/, not like the subscript d In AHmaddunapwr 
in the illrntrat-inn to my former paper It Is not quite 
clear why the pronunciation of the root-ny liable has 
shifted in modem Taking to the first series (Le. as though 
preceded by a surd, not a sonant), as the modem spelling 
implies. Possibly there may be an etymological cunm-xkm 
with o5. tjmlam, naS, saS kkadavi. “a chamber" 

<ef German Zimmer , “ room " Zuntnrrmftnr^ il ca-qienter/' 
?mnt#rn H ,f to build rp : kivdam r hruda m ™ " to build, to 
fashion"), The variation in spelling in the vowel of 
the first syllable points to its having already become 
indeterminate t ef. the words cited vtipixt on L 2 r 

Line IT. The precise meaning of tnbok Is still in doubt, 
hut in Sbweiriguji the word for H+ to show " is tvfyih (or 
tmhhah ?), which is evidently the modern Hatha ft m "to 
point out,” so that, htbol cannot lie identified (in form) 
with the hitter. There is, however, another modem word 
used together with thahalj in the same sense, viz. mvdi 
tamarnk, or noctfS tuvi.uk> width may passably bo con- 
netted with our iubok (through a derivative form 
■ifimtflt). 

Line IS. Nwtui# is still a mystery : possibly it may 
have some etymological connexion with viimaa, Init that 
is very doubtful. For v men ,r we find in Shwezigon 
[i tit'T ul-itt) the form vumm, an Indian loanword (from 
Sanskrit manuka or Pali maniutso^ 

Line 19. The reading jpg. ram jio' of B is clear and 
corrects the previous misreading par pV} The meanin g 
is H (1) have made [this golden Buddha m} a help for ’ (or 
"to help' + > *(my lord)" Rath is clearly the modem ^ 

1 A Api^rehdy ha* but there ia u tbe other half uF 

the kttera — 5 might h*™ teen pur. Ferhaj* it W wcm-u 

■™J ; or it mn> hivt Won emitted fu*r|vurtently {?[, 
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ntim> J+ to help" ; po I cannot yet, explain ; ptr certainly 
$neami kl L> flo, to make M , ami the form ia certainly right 
(pu-f% if there is such u word, would mean w to Hv 
mod™ u£. jji'J *t-\ which is still jwr in Home of the 
cognate languages, &g. Balm an. As to ffrfw. see remarks 
on L 2 imfrftK Shwesdgpn bus tirlu iu a speech where 
Annnda addresses Buddha and ttirlw in another where 
Ga warn pat i addresses him. 

Line 22. D\i (for which A has da) appear frequently 
in Shwezigon, apparently as jl particle, with u force 
so uptimes precatory, sometimes merely assertive, Thh* 
throws doubt on my former explanation. Probably the 
sentence should rendered H pray, my lord, approve " or 
M may my lord approve ri (w?. uf my action j. The reading 
#$ik tjtip =puriOL8 is undoubtedly right, 1 and recurs in 
precisely the same form in Shwitaandaw II, Shwfczlgon. 
mure correctly > lias udilc gap puma* r The phrase means 
Al (the king) was pleased and happy \ Fa ma** is the 
modern ^«u5. pwttuth, as Mr, Hal]iday had rightly con¬ 
jectured. Iifip may be the modern o5, gap, " sufficient" 
(cf the modern o5 gap gow, 11 proper, lit"), perhaps 

with the meaning of ,L very " (c£ Italian rt#wi from Low 
Lutia ad *atw v for a development of meaning in the 
converae direction)+ My former conjectural reading was 
f|iiite wrong 

Line 23. Pa ^idtiv-k dr: AL Fmot lias pointed out to 
me that Mdhtifoir is one word, the Sanskrit sadhukara, 
-■ approbation," I find in Shwezigrm an interesting 
sentence referring to the effect to 1 m- produced wheat 
the king addresses the people : yan hinru anumwl<nu r 
bintu t.irhin Hmify hinru mdh ukwr - , * r&w hinru hrty 
jwmmok , P . p 4i the sound of approval, the sound of 
praise, the sound of approbation * , - (shall be) like the 


5 I tlLl^bl to httva E1 ie> hub.-u:ripL fi.UlU Ol p. It is qiJEUi 

W himn n m 5h*targrm in C1MS whidi admit of BO doubt w-hatovet*. 
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11 ■ -ise of a greaL raLnsturi□/' etc. P> * ™^/A ^ .v-7 r. 1 lier&I!y, 
is made approval TT (if in A we read *aMtfr/A,tjJkrrr l which 
h possible, us the letters /.< and * dundy resemble one 
another ill thin aeripl. the meaning would be tile -saiue) h 
The whole phrase may be translated 0 (nnd) expressed his 
approval (Miying) 1 Olil worthy (deed) I oh! worthy 
(deed) S 1 ’’ My former explanation must b j amended 
accordingly. 

litre 24. 1 am still in doubt whether the word I have 

transcribed tUitr ( which I have not vet met with in the 
other inscriptions) in not really tiasir nr tune, more 
probably the latter. Its meaning is still in doubt. 

Line 25. In MiUjyalipuAhitismtthrr B clearly hm th 
subscript not /i, and for that reason (and analogy) I hnvo 
utiw written nil these proper names with their appendant 
titles na compound w ords. 

Line 20. It is eutiouH (and nut in accordance w ith the 
usual method observed in these inscriptions) to find the -r 
of tikir superscript over the /i ■ .f Hralt hut i-t\ yop- 

pitinas t L 22. In some languages (e.g. Javan tw) this sort 
of thing is the usual practice; not Hu in Taking. 

Line 27. Str.iigha^vmtmt atud r t .; the r [ if there at 
all i is superscript over the p t and the spelling is wrung 
for 'iixirapattdit, which A has correctly. 

Line 2S. As to kinta, see remarks on L 2 2o 

is used /MUodm in Shwezigon as the plural affix, and Is 
dear in B and certainly right. 

Line 29. Han is certainly a proposition meaning 
“ on to ; as in the sentence In Shwerigou tarl<:\f Gmcaik- 
l*iti cl* tun turn manu^salok, 'my lord Gawnmpttti sr 
(after paying a visit to hi (ludnU in Tawatui, TSvatiihsa V 
" came down to the world of men It Is also sometimes 
used where in English no preposition would be required, 
e.g. Shwedgon *\j dc hau tar It; if, "I ask luv lord" 

! = imk you " i Fur Uah ffoh rf. the quotation gi ven 
"ti l. 14 >fiqmi r which follows directly on a passage where 
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ji preceding event is mentioned, viz. n*t uiotf nut inn* 

. . . Mbitidum dan moy tw<*' SiyJi \ hhth tjv A. 
etc., "a Rri named Bisnu . . . slmll build a city culled 
8 isit. and than."' etc. 

Line 32, I think the word I bud previously rend 
Ls re,rtlly so tln-re is no reason fco suppoEe it to L- 

ti compound: but l can give no further account of it 
except that it occurs in Sliwttftndaw II as ji verb 
governing trfiul:, in itch the sumo jlh here. 

Line 33. Goh h dearly intended Tor tpudi, “cave- 
pagoda/* the rending of A; tfc n my Inc a real variant 
spelling or a mere slip. 

Line 3-3-. The reading/^-Ls clear iLnd cum.tt 
(agreeing with Burmese A and B); Tailing A appears to 
have S*ikmu.t\*:doi\ which is wrong. 

Line 35, Tim transcription ttnift dm-- not 

accurately represent the original : no transliteration cum 
The A lacks a viranm, which by mistake has been trans¬ 
ferred Lo tin- // where it is of course incompatible with 
the -e-. But the condition of the text explains, i think 
how the corruption in the name of this third village 
(which affects both A and B) came to arise, I take it 
that what was written in the first place \vim f aftur all, 
merely intended to represent tin* Burmese name of ilu- 
vilhi.gr. viz. Hfntmiw. which was varied for 

some reason to ccd^oS, II*:nba m/ p in the original Tala lug 
draft. Then from this, by some one's misiakt-, came the 
B reading ccSB^guS {the n being misplaced and turned 
into v rind (he combination bttiif being misunderstood and 
dislocated into tji and in addition to which the 
vimma of ftfAin was transferred as already Hinted, r.-> 
the II-k The A reading represents a further stage of 
corruption: the copyist, trying to make same of the 
B text, put a vimma ou the -ft of added another 

3 fl £ter hty 7 #i fitter putting in a punctuation mark, as 
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fitter the other fmdriV in A), and took the # Tor a visarga^ 
thus producing nahh gir-ny (or gin-vy). The engraver 
left tlie third stroke of the y tnrccmnected with the rest 
uf the letter, that 1 took it for n p + My attempt at an 
explanation of the supposed j rtthlt gin up of eourwe fulls 
to the ground; the true meaning is simply " He&buiy, one 
village * 

Line 37, The reading ihupnui is quite dear anil is 
light. There is a slight difference between A and B in 
the shape of the letter (h i in B it always lias a little 
indentation in the bottom line, rather like the iHittom of 
r th r whereas iu A the bottom line rs straight. 

Line 3H, Hni tjuoh W; A hns kin yah ntf (| had 
read brf) w which [ had taken to mean '■ while (doing} this”* 
Bat 1 doubt, if gob and tru can hr- combined in thin way, 
and if tile B reading is the one really intended by the 
draftsman, it seems to follow' that we must, construe 
the words with what precedes and translate the pan,sage 
poured out water for the golden Buddha that he had 
eiLshrimed in this cave-pagodft and prayed thus”* This 
is, I think, not inconsistent with the pamlM Burmese 
version* But it assumes that kin is a variant of the 
preposition httn tv* on L 2 l> y/tpru ). Or might it mean 
that he poured water on the pagoda in honour of the 
Buddha he had enshrined ? (This would involve the 
same view of hin<) So Far as T know water i* poured 
On the ground in these ceremonials, and I should prefer 
the former interpretation, I have my doubts as to the 
reading !tin t anyhow. It is quite clear in A, but may 
he wrong nevertheless; in B it looks decidedly like 
rfum. Until one or other of these words is met with 
in another context the real reading here is uncertain. 

Line 30, The form mjiraii occurs frequently in 
Shwezigon, and the reading (which is clear in Bi 

is certain, ( An to the form, see remarks on L 2 pttpra.) 
As B reads **y vW after it. we must render the words 
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M this my d«d ' or w this act of mine which is a literal 
rendering of the Burmese words, as amended by the 
correction >id l. *>4 of the Burmese transcript given ™pm* 

I ought to have stated that hi is the Sanskrit twin, 
“ cause/" 

Lin* 40. I am not sure that ywci P here and <jo in L 46 
nw mere variants of gelling. There is an infix -ir- P wliich 
smuetiiues forms nouns from verbs in modern Taking, and 
(ptyt may be such a noun. In that case the more litoral 
translation would be, 1 May thin act of mine be an efficient 
cause for the attainment (by me) o[ omniscience/' I find 
go* and ty*f used in the other inscriptions for the verbs 
li to obtain ' tn pOKS.^s ", 

Li.nc 41. E' in a misspelt A made the same 
mistake after where it puzzled me. Here there 

is no doubt whatever, and A has ay. 

Line 4± The reading jh* ia clear; cf. I Ih wr/<r^. 

XJuc 44. TnA ia constantly used in Shwezigon to 
begin sentences. It does not appear to add anything 
definite to the senm 

Line 45. Lnh here in clearly the precatory negative: 
cf. the sentonco quoted on L 15 mtpra. Taken together 
with i”rrr i wliich proUibly irn-anw "a little T it mean?. 
“ nyt ft t a p " 1 by no means or the like in un optative 
phrase like this one. The word is distinct from the 
repeated hih of 11. 41, 42 ( meaning '* cither . . . or "), for 
tlif latter comes at the end of each alternative clause, 
whereas the former presides the verb it negatives, 

Liui* 46. The verb in. UJs case is go, "to obtain," 
hence 1 to be able fkfi in the preceding line is certainly 
Lite subject i and if* a personal pronoun of the 3rd person 
(singular or plural), spelt <b'h in Shwezigon. My former 
conjectural explanations of these words eannot be main¬ 
tained. 1 Hut tbe tnuwlatiou requires no modification. 


gliwEsigtm liN- flfl*, " u> speak, to »J- 


HI* 
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I take tins opportunity of correcting an error in my 
remarks on the ialuing vowel ■ system iIhjc, ciL, p. l!l27|. 
As an analogue to the Taking open u (b) I wrongly 
instanced the French Word pat, which happens to have 
tht ' cU * e ^untl. French tn.p would have been better 
and tm yw letter still, as its vowel in long. I have to 

tfumk my friend 11. A. Cklutou for correcting me on this 
point. 

1 Iwve d( -‘ alt ^Jnewhftt at length and in detail with thin 
text, not no much on account of if* intrinsic interest, 
which i« perhHjw not very considerable, as for the reason 
Unit this record (if small things may be compared with 
great ones) k i„ if* hum We way tin- Rosetta stone of 
Taking epigraphy, an unexplored field from which 
historical and linguistic material of much value may 
** extr ^ ted *>'»<-* day. Even with the help of the 
Myazedi text it is no easy matter to interpret the other 
old raking inscriptions that I have cited, mid as yet 
wbrjlt* passages of them are completely unlntelliViblL^ tn 
me. at any rote. But the station* 1 haw given here 
Lave been WtOftked with other passages and with the 
modem forms of the language, and I think their rendering 
can be accepted with some degree of confidence. 
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A Note ox tile Two BEgKAtiAU Isscuiptioxh 

TLl* Huhstance i>f thifl note was coiiitutiuieated tn 
Mr. Mjirsbull when we met at Agra during the rainy 
ftftason tour of Inst- year, in reqx>nse to his request for 
brief comments which he proposed to insert in hi* 
AnmmL Review for the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Earlier in the year Mr, Marshall Imd vary 
kindly given me a photograph of the inscriptions. But 
as he expected that further clearing of the paint from 
the pillar would reveal more of Inscription A, I preferred 
fri wait. Our hopes have lieeu disappointed. In a letter 
dated 21 March, 1010. Mr. W IT. Lake, Superintending 
Engineer, (Iwftlior State, writes:-—'' The column 1 ms been 
thoroughly cleaned irum top to bottom, and there? are mi 
more letters below the wvanth line The inscription trik-'H 
up a apace of 1 ft. 10 in. in depth. and from the bottom 
of the inscription to the chabutra on which the column 
stands i> 2 ft. ft in.' Mr. Lake has sent me excellent 
in k-impresaioDS of both inscriptions, for which 1 desire 
to record m 3 ’ beat thanks. 

Inscription A 

Compare the text published in this Journal, 11)06, p. 108ft, 

Lint- 4. For YmutthWwi 1 read }t*an ihilviuL 

Line 7. For Chiniitintliivf tn* I rend L-htdvd<i*6im. 

The general sense of the document would he: — LL This 
1 hiru.lrtdlivajn was erected lor- by Holiodara. who come 
ns tin ambassador from tin* great king Aiiitnlikltu, while 
Bhugftbhiidra, the king of SaiiikiUya, the saviour, was 
reigning gloriously in his fourteenth year. 
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Strict grammar would of course require ligtttam, or 
^ nnii * verbal form, to follow the relatival y ^ M 
dnt&aa. But as It has now been found that tho 
inscription ends with liui- 7, and as Mr. Fleet's happy 
analysis of nputd sakamrafio excludes n finite verb 
from line T> where alone it could occur, we may accept 
thr inftnnmsaUl case of a^na as an instance of 
intelligible bat faulty J attraction 
JCimpibttiMi Bhtlrjahhtuh'ftyfiu is explained [Journal, l!llo 
p. 142 j as - Bhjlgftbhadnft, son of a lady of the people of 
KiUT. or son of a daughter uf a kiutr 0 f KMBut is 
this iwwyJ Why not «Bhigabhadm, U he who 
is the son of Shagnbhadm and of his wife ” f 

BhSgftblmdm and Elmgabhadra are not dictionary names. 
Intianmt = m,ferns, immediately following, suggests the 
farther equation bhayabtMrlraaa = eutiteftv itn. But this 

would leave K,i«U or Km-pnktm fas it appears in the 
inkdmprcssion) standing by itaelf as the name of the 
king of S&rhkjtfya — which is a difficulty. Tie- word 
ntntfad&a was read doubtfully ami iulelpreted a* the 
name of a second, local, Hindu prince whq was the vassal 
of Bhfigabhadra, king of Siubkasyn. As above proposal, 

T would delete the name of Raja Cliandadasa, Our record 
would thus deal with only two kings, Aihtnlikita an 
Indo-Greek, ruling in the Punjab, and BhSgftbhadm, 
u Hindu ruler of SMikttya ami master of B^mu-nr 


Inscription B 

Compare the text in Journal. 1 p. 2 0fi2. 
I mid 


'i’l iui mntttapadani + + au aunthitoni 
nnyaihti svaga damo eh ago uprauuldo. 


In *** ink-impresaion supplied by Mr. I^ike, nay amt* 

*'’T t >m of a™ dear. The lines mav 

be translated: “The paths to immortality are three'; 
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when rightly followed they lead to Svarga; they sire 
restraint of one's organs, surrender (of on*''ft actions to 
Un> Lord), and attention (i.C. holding to the troth). 

Dr. Barnett refoi* to Dhommapadn. ii. verse 1. I would 
add references' to Mahibharaia, Udy©gapnrva .• 

Djii nastynguf jirttwild uHcha r*U»vurnrtaiuMiitam 

ttiiri 'uityamnkbAnyahur hndmiana ye manTsinah It 

xlii, 22. 

DaiuastyngoftliiLpramada ityetesvanutiuii ethitam I 
t'tuni hrahiiiAtnukhyan*Jh brnhiimnanaiii miuiMnam || 

xliv, 7. 

Abtkot Texts. 

dommiETT OmsTE, Basajus* 


The Bess aoah Isscrutiox A 

Thc fi iet nmde known above by Professor Voids, that 
Lbi* inscription ends with the word tunffioniiiiaMti, places 
tin* concluding portion of the record in u new light It 
constrains us to endorse his reading [c/wtfti]d£W*M, which 
is quite justifiable by the indications in the ink-impression, 
in the place of [C/ian^a]fJ[iS>fH«' 1 The lent line, then, 
gives maettii cfuUudammi rtijena vudJtamawimi ; repre- 
seating a Sanskrit wrshm cbniunhiMm.i r&jyfna 
t :«rt/Aunniitcwy tt. And. strange as Llie construction i> 

" of him (Blilgsbhadru) augmenting or prospering by 
sovereignty by t he fourteenth year* —we must accept the 
phrase = M meaning what would have been expressed, in 
more customary terms, bv the equivalent of wmffiamaini- 
rujyn-varehi datar4afc "in the fourteenth year of the 
augmenting or prosperous reign '. I thus agrw: with 
Prof. Venis in deleting the name of the Raja Chandndnsa. 

I We might lerlmf* r*ml »■* is geod 

enough. 
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Rrit 1 iiiu ^fntid that wv must .wnu'ttiin^ 

al«>: namely, the idea that Bhagabhadin ™ a king , } f 
SaJukiisyu. V\ e require -oim- word t<i govi.-ru the genitive 
.... vwlfi ‘ > ii i u }k f jtft , which wo tail not 
well take as a genitive absolute. Wo might obtain saeb 
11 word by understanding arfjie, kritf, or nuy nuch term, 
in the sense on account of'. But the plain'course seems 
tv lie In read in line 5, not oo, but wj/axsa[m] 

noin. We thus have the equivalent of which 

is well known in the sense 1 t<.i the nearness or presence 
of‘. and Contrasts here with the preceding = 

nfklrttat, 4 from the nearness or presence of. Accordiugly, 
Bfaagabbadra ceases to he a king of Smhk^ya, and 
becomes a king in Central India, reigning jierhaps at 
Besnagar itaelf, perhaps nt Ujjain. 1 

It does not seem either necessary or good to accept 
Professor Tenia’ proposal regarding line +, beyond 
endorsing his reading thv*w>, which the ink-impression 
shows to lie quite practicable, in the place of dtiiem. 
He would read t/ina datenn dgatena ; ami, since a finite 
verb in connection with ygnrt is not forthcoming, lie 
would take Offldena as standing by 4 attraction " for 
ugiitatfi t L ' by whom, (a*) an ambassador, it was com.-", 
The phrase yittu d&tiwi ngutam would, no doubt, he 
admissible in itself ; though ya riiUe Sffate would 1 m» 
more natural. But the case in dittarent when dyatenti 
is ^ T °n. fllld W! ? have to snljstitnte atjitta /jft for it. 
HiiliodSra —(the r in the first syllable, and the d in the 
Fourth, are distinct; no we need not read 4 Hnliodara "> - 
was plainly a Greek, a Yona. The ink-impression seems 
to me to support lone quite as much as >jinn. And, if 


... 1 wnic B4*, He-niiLfnr, us derived through sutih forms 

Vh.™, W«, frun. TflHItai, VikIhI, - Vkfclltf, from VidWi, Hi* rh 
n-s, inmni M> the B&, Beali, for uhlA, -*u thi* Jmmuil, !!Nr' iw, 

Ca& "' aal> in the Dliukvaifaaa, 

Lfiina k SdissaMgaia a, u tnwn ,n tE territory tfturM to 

tbjma Besosgur m nlwttt 13(1 mi las MSt-by-nWl, f, unl nLu. 


river 


iiiirrh 
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we take Yirna-ditt£tL*i a the iiintruniciitu] ihjnt+utt is quite 
intelligibh- and wi- need not assume anidliing strange or 
mistaken uliont it : along witli Vfnut-diltintt and the otter 
mRtfrttrnentals, it is in apposition with ffeh*idortRii B which 
is governed by feTr/te 

In these nrcumstunce*. I would amend my translation 
as follows :■— 

BEvised tinnsktioo, 

TIils QartnjUdhvaja of Vasudeva p llu 1 god of gods, has 

I been caused to he made here by Htfliodvn^, a votary of 
Bhagavjit, a son of Diva (Dion), a man of Takhasila, 

II Yimai lunbrnaador, who baa come from the great- king 
Antalldrtas r- ■ king Kasiputra-BhRgnbhadra, the saviour* 
who is prospering in the fourteenth year of (hi#) reign. 

It may be noted that tho title frittrt. = Adler, the 
saviour", applied here (perhaps somewhat except ion ally) 
to the Hindu king Bhfigabhiidrn, sterns to be also found 
In the case of a Hindu king named vrlshniraja. or of 
a king belonging to the Vnahni tribe ur family, on a coin 
dealt with by Mr* Bergny in this Journal, 1900. 430. 

Since writing tho preceding remarks, I have found tlrnt 
this inscription ha a bean handled by Mr. D. E. Bhandarkar 
in JBBRAS, 23, 104, He h m recognised that we should 
read (with Professor Venin) diltfnn in line 4, and (with 
me) sok/lsa [-m] m«o in line 5. Ent he has gone wide 
of the mark in his treatment of the concluding part of 
the record, where lie has found a statement that [It'IiotlurtKi 
way ,r residing in the kingdom of Nui ( I) in the Middle 
countryand sat up the Guru dad hvaja iJ for instructions 
in Hi is) new religion rr . namely, by publishing the teaeliinga 
contained in the inscription B: the correct raiding of 
line 7 hi that which has been Indicated by Professor Venis. 

J. F. Fleet. 
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The Saka Era 

Professor Rapaon has suid ui fi is Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Andhra*. etc. (1908), introd., ji. 1IMI, note 2, 
that inscription* which present t Ete name Sakn attached 
to the ere of A.D. Its. begin in Southern India with the 
year 100 [ = A.D. 247-48] and in Jfnrthem India with 
the year 400 [ = a.d, 478-79]. This is an utifortunate 
hint on what is mostly a very admirable work, The 
inscriptions thus cited are spurious copperplate records, 
fabricated at a very much later time, and worthless ua 
evidence of early ns.- of the mime 6a ka or of any other 
historical details. They have been recognises] as spurious 
by Professor Kielhoru, us well as by me: and they were 
marked as spurious by him in even the places to which 
Professor Rnpson has given his references for them. 

The earliest genuine mscriptimitd instance of the use of 
the name Suka with the era of AJJ, 78 comes from Southern 
India, and is of A.r>, 578. It is found in the record at 
Badarai in the ttijripur District, Bombay, 1 which is dated 
on the full-moon day of the mouth Kflrttikn ” when then- 
Imd elapsed five centuries of the years of the anointment of 
the Sitka king to the sovereignty,” 

From Northern India the earliest genuine inscription*! 
instance is of A.D, 88*2. It b found in the record nt 
DeOgadh in the LuHtpur District, Doited Provinces,* which 

] Kielhom’j List of the Iu*ii)ri|iffciQn* of Scuthcim India, Epi, Im( 
vq\. T, appendix, N"fi, 3- Wo already have an appreciable number or 
oilkHr infwriptiroJi, pubhiihud Nirtct Lho lime whiim Pmre?dOr Kiel horn 1 * 
two Lists Were issued 2 but they add nothing m the present matter to 
what ih m W learnt from the Lists, 

* K M hum's List of Ltin in^riptifjnfl of Northern Indij| T Irmu iUmuL 
A,Li. *tHJ„ Epi, 7 nj/,, voL append iff, Noipl I i , 332, 

The BaijlU'ttli PmiiiSti, which Wus irap|)osed to he (Ut*d " Saka-ka|u TI 
7*1 oipfred* = a, 13. MUr-fr (ibid,, No, Jtdlfr |g now known La 3>@ dntnd 
“PSaka-kala* 1 expired, — A,to, 

Tire record on Lbc- Hnltil plates, dated id Xirttikci, *■ ^kir-tala *■ 
m ie*pln«dl t fall tog in a,d jm fibkL No. 33T#). not only uvmm front 
Southorn India, hut aha fe almost certainly n southern record. Professor 
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is dated in Asvayuja and m the year 7S4 (expired) of the 
years of the 11 Halta-kala” the fin tea time or era, And it 
is to be noted that this record is primarily dated, with the 
full details of the month, etc., in “Samvat 919", that is, 
in the- \ ikisma year hlfl: it is only an * subsidiary detail 
that the .'aka year is given in a separate puR<utgt< at the 
end, a sort of postscript, The Saha era, an a practical 
reckoning m civil and official life, was so Foreign hy nature 
to Northern India outside Kathiawar and tJujarat, and met 
wltli such limited, acceptance when it was introduced there, 
that, nfter AJJ. 862, the nest known instance of its use in 
Northern India (except in those parts) is of A.n, 1137-38. 
E'en from this last date it figures in Northern India, 
during the inseriptional period, to only a very limited 
extent in comparison with the Vikraina and other eras; 
and the cases in which it is died in inscriptions there 
exclusively, without being coupled with one or Another of 
the northern reckonings, are still more conspicuously frw : 
in very Tew cases indeed is it so cited at any appreciable 
distance from the dividing-line between the North and 
the South. 

In liLmitune. however, the use of the name tfaka with tin- 
era is carried Imck to A.n. SOS by the Pafichasiddhontika, 
i, 8, where Yaoth am i I lira, citing a de tail laid down by 
Liit/ichnrya in a work in which he explained the Rflmaka 
and Paulisa Siddliantas, tells us that for certain cnlculuti v< 
purposes there was to bo used a certain moment fixed iab 
regards the year) 4-aSvi-1'id* i- we ri&hymh &iku-Mtam 

tijnUijn. ,J by ij,'ducting tin- Sakn-k&Ia having the nnmlier 

Kidlwrn drew attention. in liin intraiqctory mmurts. to rtie KWtbem 
Lidt t 10 thy fact that tha Lire indudes nal a. few Mjutlitsrti recrarrJ>, 

Vaniht BhugwanUI Indraji had a Chilukyw cojipurplnEe record, tUl&l 
“ ^:ih4 i L- X |nmJ:. - jLlit 731-3* from Baku I ( J Buknr r i in thr- 

Surtit District, ti ajarftt 5 f^uh J BEDASH JlJ. ft. An it hum nut imin 
publtBhtti ii !l* I lie did rt&r StJlLfi tha plflpfei mnn Miinpij j n it Lfjftot'pt 
I he town whence the charter wu3 Maufrl), ve rmEinat hxqiL-c 
it. But all tlifl probftl.iiliti«a axe agninsd its ha^inf any cOBinectlOti with 
NeirLhem India, 
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the (twol Afriii*. aii^J the flour) Vedas ; ,F that is, nt 
Th- ■■iid -il' e1i«- Sfik* your I27 r in \ b, 505. This k for the 
present, the earliest time from which we mlii tract! 
unquestionably the use of the name with the era. 1 

It will not surprise us If ln-rtuiiVr we obtain evidence 
r-uFrying baiuk the u,s*; of the pnmr S-ika with the m of 
A.ti. 78 to about a.i>. 400, Hut we shall not go beyond 
that The ease, as 1 put it tog* Lln-r, Sr as follows : 

Tin- t-m was handed fin the aenu; that Uh opening years 
were the years of hk reign) by the Kslmhardhi king 
Naliapfliifi, who appears to have boon a Pah lava or 
ftilhava, i.i;. of Parthian I'xtractiun,- and who ri-igiicd Uoin 
a,i>. 7-s to tid.mut 12-.?, He established himself Hist in 
Kathiawar, Twit subsequently brought, under hie sway 
Northern Gujarat (Bombay) and Ujjtiin, and, below the 
Xiirbiida, Southern fiujamt. Xiutik, and probably Khandesk 
His capital Heemg to have been Bohad, in the Paneh 
MsiIihIh. And he had a viceroy, BEumakn, of the same 
family with himself, in Kathiawar; and a co-regent, 
ChjLsh tJiTUi, son of GhjniTtiotilcu, nt Ujjfcim Shjou after 
125, Nahajftua was overthrown, and hi* family 

J The iLAL-runamer Lalln w-^4 *t* rin epoch the cud of tho "Stika " year 
4‘3\ t in A^iK U3!i: ttiahvarlhlvridrlhidft, etL Hurlhnkant Dviv«ii p p/ lo, 
TetRe 5 fl ; p, vg™ is. Bur. he wrote at soma later time. 

There has betm recently bmaght to notice a Sanskrit work m titled 
Uikitvibh^i, Written hy an author named Simhuaun and treating ot 
■Iain eKtodgmp% T which gives the date of its oompOidtkm pk- the 
twenty.KDond ymt of ^r/d^ noV/a vO Smihiivarirteim lord of Kamhi 
iCu uJoye nun), and tJra year HHo iexpired- a.D. 4, r ?S-, r iJi 1 " U f those who 
art named Anitas*; Hl-e the Annual Report by Mr. R. 

Oltietr lu charge- of Arch»riof>jcfd Researches in Mysore* for th* y m ^ 
ending ft I June, t®&9 h ^ S3, Ill Thus will hftvs to bo thought over, 
it€Cfti4ire it in uol cn*v to believe that the cp*a rati hare !**□ used In HU eh 
il manner a* that, at so early a time, in the extern part* of Southern 
India: the earl]owl inal ance, as yut establish^ of it--. U5e for civil 
rioting anywhere m that direction, lfi of a.D. 14.> I Southern List-, Xo. JOS). 

I learn from Mr. Norasimkachair that the LckmvLbhflg* quote* in it* 
rhapEer is some Pmkrir. verses from a wort enlled Tnlokuprnfnapd r this 
Enay f.rfjrhu|^ throw houa light on the matter. 

- There is at any rate nothing ro mart either him or hi* xuvammn* 
h* Nnkai. 
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1V,1> Wiped out, by the Satavalmmi - Sftfakarm kimr 
Uautflmlpntni-Sri-SitHfairni, who thereby recovered thr 
territorii« ou tbs sptrth of the Narlwdii, au <] periinp* 
ured for it time Kill[hiiLwiu- am! mtnv. oilier parts ou the 
uortfi of tJwt river. Very won, however, CWhtanjj, or 
his son Juyadauvftn, or perhaps still more probably Me 
-randHtm Rudradaman, established his .sway ever all the 
territory which hurl belonged to Nahnpnmi on the north of 
the Narbada ; fattndfid a line of Hiuduizwi foreign kings, 
«ho reigned there for more than three centimes; and 
established the era by eoutinuing Nfllutpana'a regnal 
reckoning, instead of starting a new reckoning beginning 
with the first year of his own reign. 

In the Inscriptions of Nnhapami and liis successors, the 
^'j-called Western Kshatrapas. the dates in this era do not 
;ih yt-L go Ixyoml tin, year 127, *, r (doubtfully t 222.1 But 
their coins give a constant succession of dates (town to at 
h mat the year 310 (expired), = A.n, 388-b9,- And, as in 
tlie case of Other Hindu eras in their early periods, during 
that time the era had no name: on the coins, only the 
numerals arc given; in the inscriptions, the years ware 
«mply cited as yoga and mrefta, the year (of such-and- 
Much m. number)\ 

At nonic time about A.n. 100 . the Hi ml ns received 
the Greek astronomy: and they then devised, for the 
purposes of their computations, the Knliyuga era, the 
commencement of which they placed in February, 
n,c. 3102 . Subsequently, retaining the Kidiynga for the 

1 till) dule m thereof li!7 is iu Liu: Jawlan insc r i [ it iuu : pe«J [ml. .iitl,, 
iiiT. JJ, ]i .li Thu ocher dale is in the JJulwitiiir inscription : see, in 
order, tills Journal, ISft). Wit tHanhniTlirt^Ueer, vol, 1, part L. p 43 ■ 
Bivivnaynr p, 43, with pUt* ; nml K*|»uti r S ramnrks in' this 

Journal, Iflfltl, &j!i, nod Cotakigue of the (Joins of the Anil km*. etc,, 
lib trod., p, till. The second numeral is certainly Si [not 30 :» (riven in 
Mm i-mtur In*Tipiim«); and on the wliule die jirwl numeral in ptdmhly 
Jim [not :3.1 m ft? given there!, The mime of the king lua been road Uith 

1LS KtldrikibeilE flJid m Hmlm m ha 

- tkULqguo of thft Calm af £he Atidhrm:, dtc. p p, \&A. 

JRAS. 1910. 
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higher astronomical work they looked about for another 
reckoning to be used for certain minor snnl practical 
purposes, dealt with pari ieLLhirly in works cal ltd Karauus, 
which did not aspire to 1** Siddh&nta& The selection 
was plainly made somewhere in Western Indian perhaps 
ut t/jjitln r \ml with equal probability at Rhanikachchha. 
Broach: 1 anil it is not impossible that it was made by 
Lafacharya, whose name indicates a native of Lata, 
Gujarat, and who may easily have ls-gun tn write at an 
appreciable time lbefore aak 505. 

At any rate, the Hclectkm was made; ami the choice 
fell on the era beginning in ,VJ>, 78. It seems to have been 
suggested by two eurifiide ratio ns. In tin- first place, it 
was* us we have seen, the- official reckoning of Kathiawar, 
Gujarat, and those parts. still in use in a m : and 
no great effort 1 b needed to lead u& to believe that it was 
current half a century or m> hirer,- In the second place, 
its yearn pnriialily Ixgan either with Clmitm Juki* 1, 
or with some other day so near to the vernal equinox, 
which was a cardinal detail received from ihe Creeks* 

L Ujjfliu fwe kriowi wjlr :l wreflfc Wilt i>f ajrtn memy * and tins HindB 
primn uii-rEi.ILkLii Vo* La ton through it. But there arc indicatiMts tfuir 
Broach, atsn + wna in early fctm-e* jt centre of lisnmiiiff n* well rh u f 
raHnmfirce : notably* file point tint the Niigari clmr&CtCre werg dovuEopfrl 
thereip Ka is ^drawn by the fact, {Ree, e, . Bflbkr, Intfifm fti/upHjjjJtiy, 
p. 51) llml thfl aurt^c 9pedni6U? OF XiLgari are found in th* ^agruttuH 1 - 
of the Uurjaru pcmCOS of Broach on their copperplate churl or.-, urhkh 
mango fttun A, S>, to 7-HU r 

1 The Gtipt-a ora oF AD, £fe30 it Jirst taain\ fn Lbnse | tufts in LEe 
rlttn^gailh inscription of Sknndjjfttpta (my f'/upL® ttwcripiumA. p. r?\ . 
Northern List, No. 44tf'|, which contains elated in A. Ik. JA.l nmt L \ lt} j^, xr 
tvuj y imrs, And tli£ way in whioll cbe fired u | ft* daiuR ia stated — 
*v t t/- jptf.pimfotff yttwiiulik widhtiya; ** making the counting jti Lho rwkqftf n g 
of the (iupki"— in a fiiart? Hear indication 1 though it 1 r fn verse) tlini 
a dtetincl.inn bdng made hut won n the Uq jitii era and a local era 
BtlU in iL-^e. 

- Mow the arrival of this flrenk jistronomY* whieh brought n-Jth u 
tlie *sckr year beginning at rhe vernal equinas to which the Hincift* 
attAcbed the Chaitmfti lunar YEJftr, Lha Ba lthmn j cii\ Juttv year }iegan 
with Magba 'inkla 1, and wm attached to a Folar year IwEn'imji^ at tin 
winter aoLal-Lcfl. 
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Uiat it was nil easy stop to make them begin with 
(. 1 1 ait m all kin I for the lunar year, and art the equinox 
for the Mnlnr year* 1 

It then became necessary to attach a name to the era 
thns selected, so as to distinguish it. in citing it, from 
the Kitliynga era. But its origin Imd been forgotten: 
except thin it was founded 1 >y some I or, i^iii.'is sose 
descendants had become Hiiuiuiwd. Now, the loading 
foreign tribes who down to that time bad invaded India 
were the Yavanas, the PaJhAvaa, and the Sakas, And 
tii ere is a general gra mm atical rule i Pan ini. ± 2. 34) 
which requires that, In composition with Ya pniwi or 
Patton:** tin- Iku^- Baku- must stain! tii>L a* eontaiiiiug 
frwer vowels; m agreement with which, Patimjati, in 
hh comments on Panin i r 3* 4. lU. gives &Au-Yatw*ain 
iLH ini instance of certain Dvandva compounds which form 
neuters ftingukr. The rale apparently did not applv to 
rncm than two barney treated nil at ouce + But, the com¬ 
pound Sida-VttniMm having been established, it wns 
natural enough, in prose Jit least, in adding a mention 
of the Falhavafi" to place the haae Piilhavit lost: ami sn 
we find the term tfaka-Va>umi-PtdJtava in one of the 
Naslk inscriptions <EJ r H. till, line Bk In this way, under 
the effect of a grammatical rule, the Stikns acquired 
a speck! prominence in the traditions of the Hindus 
And thus, when a name was wanted by the oatranuiiiera 

1 Till? or Heine of ilwjjj. m> doubt Jmd islsD the uhnu r of 

the Vikrmnm cm beginning [n IU. oM. Hll$ [t* Chnitrftd i vnrihi t\ 

btul not then heeti *sOihlinln*rl ; al Ih&L time its years Ireg-au univ with 
K4rtr ibi 4ukln 1 , ncur tike LniUnnninl equinox, which was quite n 
jMHEit in tbfl Vfiir. tfc-well aurt Khbnhit Celt il- (/ntfitup i'\ T fcadur, p |n. 
notM 2} tilflt fchiH e* i.i id He v e cr imed now by Indian A^UOlWIW : nmj 
1 CfilltiOt fi111L jiiiy indications 2 Lie it; ovif wa* -i q^ed, 

Tbnrii va* of ormr.se also the OupLo. v.m of a, u nppiLreiith witf? 
CliJkLtKnli yenrs: but tbere is no evidence tfant it refteboi Wefiteta Judin 
M™** A-ti. -b^ i«*e unto 2 On jjl 8±ll Thtr*: ww clImj thw- tra of 
a.I>_ Or 24U, finbfteqnan% known il* tho KnJiidiiirL nr t'fciMi g^l, in 
Li*^ Mfflier the TniikDtaka king? in Southern <«nju,^i[ in at uny rate 
A ■ P. 4-dti iind 4-H^t; I nm i L* jw? ? iSgWP wit h Bh£n I m] «ilii niikln ]. 
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[or the ora of A,n. 7W, the name of the Sako* presented 
itself and w*s given to it. 

From tin- time When the newly christened &ka era 
wit* made the second astronomical reckoning, ealcnlative 
ep^TeJifi in terms of it were freely laid down in the K&ranuh 
The dummies wore prepared from the Karaijaw, And, 
through the almanac* the era become thoroughly well 
i*stohlished and spread far and wide. In Southern India 
it was received with much favour, and became the 
dominant era and the great historical reckoning. In 
Northern Lidia, however, it did not meet with the same 
practical acceptance: see rein arks on p. Hid above in 
connection with the date of a.». 868 . And curiously 
uiiough, In its own home, us n standing reckoning m civil 
or at least official life, it seems to have been entirely 
supplanted by the liuptA*^ fllabhi era from nliouL Arte 4<lo 
tjj tin- end of the Vulablii period (say about A.H 775). 
and then to have received but little recognition as 
comparad with the Vikramn era, which was made the 
official reckoning hy the i’lnmlukya king* of Aidiilund- 
Fatan, who were Jains.’ And so the Saka era of 
jLjx 7S owe* to the astronomer*, not unly its lame, but 
also it* survival to our time a* one of the three great 
Hindu reckonings, 

J, F. Fleet. 


The EjfrmGfsti'HA In saiim us 

I would supplement here sutno remarks which 1 made 
about this inscription incidentally on p. 242 It. above. 

Some wrusts in this record were interpreted by Pundit 
Bhagwiinlal Indraji a* meaning that king Kharavelu of 

1 The Northern List shows only the fallowing iiiHtatWt* at tbo n* of 
tkfiSiikzi eia in Katbiftwir imrl Gujdiriit; N«x 333, ur a_Lp_ OH i Nx XA, 
of wit, llfrHA-10} Xo- 3*6. of a-D. HJnl : irnil Xte. 377* 378, m\ to 3*4, 
rangitlg from d. ] l Ofl mranmlt. Thy Vikrama rlntefi begin there vrjtJl 
Xa 4Ti, d( xt> + Ei74, n Hate at the first CUnlakydi king, MriikriLjm L 
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Kalingn J1 dnc* (£Awt } in the 163th year of the Linn- of tho 
llatirya kings after Mi l years had passed away '. 1 And 
mi the strength of that, without other evidence of any 
kind to support, it, there hm been net up n Maury n era, 
dating in the Pandits opinion from tin* tinns when A^nka 
conquered Kaliiiga, and in Professor Buh!er r s opinion 
from tin: coronation of Chandraguptac But. as 1 have 
already remarked* the record does not really contain any 
such date* 

The inscription is a Jain record,m&omewlmt imperfectly 
spelt Prakrit, beginning with the formula : Xiiino 

amhathtfinarh namo Niiya-sidbaiiu. It gives a mudsc 
account of the career of KhamvOUi from hi? birth to the 
thirteenth year of his reign. But its primary object was 
to register certain acts done by him, ns king, to promote 
the Jain faith. The wards which have been supposed to 
give the date mentioned alcove are in line 16, in a clause 
which Is part of a passage begin ni ng in line 14 and running 
to the end of the record, Tins passage mentions hi line 14 
rdhihxi nwidiya, ‘an outer place for quiet study ", and in 
line 15 HVfifotfii-nhidiifit' L a place of the A Hulls fnr quiet 
study V 1 That part of the passage ends in line hi with the 
words tiutbhr " he sets up pillarsAnd 

t For like Pundit'* trout Client of f ile mwri. fie* the Framed mg* pi the 
gJith Ortcnul Cdlgri -^. Loyden, vol. a (1884), [L 1+15 it i with « pltUe. 
h'W ntlviir Hthoj^rnphH iYlunep hi JAfiB, i] i lS37j. IKWli jilute 3$. from 
ji hiinJ-^IniS’iiiij; Uy Kit.tot; \. nmf Curnim^ttfUil In aj Oh™ - 

In-»JirLpLiikrmiii larlTcarnm, voL 1 I IffTTl, pkt« IT. I also u phulinmii'!'- 
reduced frrmi k E rcieiag, fnr which I mn indebted 10 t>r. KurgRhH. 

- Ej*i- voL 2, p. SIL Mr. Yliiranfc Smith, who wualil Like to find 
ji n y foreign era in Hi® in Indio m m fly time* rather lhan Jin imltgnnouh 
tMie, would improve on those propusnld b\ thnl, thnngh 

1'hfl.mf r*guptfl ijejTiku to reign ill 15.C- Itii nr he W&& not crowned 
or imointed tiU M-inw voarn Laler, and M- Che Mituryii era nuty be 
* a jyilchrtrtlOUft ^ or * L iduntiirul H with the Scfeut-iduil t-m of BJ‘ 3L2 : 

//Wo^ bf/Mfitc #4 note * i note; m?, nata 2 We 

uc-ed not f^v Anything farther about ihnt. 

1 I lake v^^pd, hi the KKtL'e - ftMtei which l* 

aligned to nwhyi; fie* SBE. 22 179, note L. 
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th^se are followed by the words In which we are int+ivsted: 
they run :— 

Ponaft/r t naiftjtariy asadifu t^r { Lhi)vasa[sate] [riilja- 
[Muri]yH‘kftla(r>r t U~) vochhkie cha chnjatlm a(or 
g&satikuteriya eh — upmhiyati. 

Thai completion of the reading nij^MurUjn is according 
to the Pandits decipherment from the original rock. It is 
very possibly correct. 

In what follows after I'ttki or Lutz .—i his rending was 
hJlFk — he found the equivalent of a Sanskrit riiikxhhinnt 
. y.. r i:}:aluh^ha^Uif-fM'f m -satak-ottariE ; adding that the 
correct Sanskrit would W ^i^hf'hhinnd^drh. vkit cluituft- 
fthivthtyam rrgn t-Ai tak-vitar? r yu-im. And he thus obtained 
the meaning “ after 164 year- had passed away M . 

In this we cannot follow him. Even il ulchMiimuit 
‘cut. tom. interrupted, ended, ceased \ could used, ilh 
applied by him, in the sense of a year bihig ended ■ which 
I very much doubt), it is not the word which is given 
bv the original test. The original, even us shown in the 
Pundit s lithograph and in Ivin reading of the Prakrit text, 
lias tjnt'khim\ This is easily recognised an standing for 
mchchhimiir = eye wiehchAimtdn i And we thus have 
a well-known Jain technical term applied to srirred texte 
which have been ‘ cut off. interrupted r , in other term*, 
haw been neglected and lost sight of+ The use of this 
tri-in quite prohibits the existence of jl date. With this 
ctiK 1 to help us, and noting that a distinct accusative is 
required with the verb uppadnynti t —(it cannot be 
rendered bv ' J he does , with the accusative ** thkn under- 
Miix>d) r — vve sec that the record says hire that king 
Klifimvela restored both [wiivin texts] which laid Imcn 
neglected sine- 1 1 3 the time of the Mnorya king or kings, 
and [oo-hirii of/rer And it thus Incomes not 

difficult to recognize, in what stands after vtwhhiw f'ha, 
i \le equivah^nr i>f i■ Aoj/ffft/i« u\ 1i f/* < -w<< *fc-ic ihhtr iyo >ii 
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,•}, - uppddayati : “ and ho produces, causes to come forth 
(i.e., revives), the sisty*foiu-Lh chapter (or other division! 
of the collection of sevttn Aii^sis." 

In what stands before (or t£), the 

Pandit rend jKi'tiu iittarbja-mi.tfi ht'uaa-sorft!. He explained 
tills jl-h equivalent to a Sanskrit paUch-otUiTf^sthtmh/i- 
; for which, he observed, the correct expression 
would be 'nh<txh ty Hid ft ltd -vtinha-m t e. And he thus 

arrived at the meaning " in the 1 both year 

We cannot follow hiui hi this, any more than in lit 
explanation of tnwftftwia rhu and what stands after it. 
But it is not easy to say wliat we have here; except 
that it can only be an accusative plural neuter, specifying 
some Jain scriptures, and having rOthhin s = in/arar.h- 
rhiwidni in apposition with it As remarked in my 
previous note, we might perhaps find in the beginning 
of this term, the Prakrit pniinaattarL seventy - five' : 
mid there appear to be exactly 75 adhyayunas in Aliyas St 
to II, Hut it yet:ms more prohibit that we have 

fttuhftcftfd + ariijtC - p™jfiupt-«ry<i z . and that the 
ease as regards what comes after that is as follows. 
Whcre the Pandit read mihi-raw-sate, preparing his 
lithograph (which is not a facsimile) to match that. 
Cunningham’s lithograph '■'•siding show 
followed by two illegible syllables. 1 We can easily dis¬ 
count the Pandit's treatment of this passage, in view 
of his evident desire, created by the words 
[jHurt](/tt-t«bI(or fe), to find a date here. And, if we 
follow Cmmiughain’fl lithograph, we may understand that 
the words, as written, represent j Httinuitt-iiriytuxjt'hch ( 
and that the reference is to testa propounding 
some -lain nr iy' tv* o'hch uni. analogous to the e hnttari 
(i.|*|“the four sublime truths , of the 
Buddhists. Perhaps some Jain specialist may recognize 
what was intended, and will tell ns f 

1 IViUHSp^ li^ngraph tenot help h&re. 


tut: hathigumfha tN^miTioy 

Though, however, the record is not dated in the 
year JG5 of n Maury a. era, it can, I think, be dated 
hv aoiiietliiiit' which it has ku line 1L The record 
there mentions an act which KlmravC-la did in the 
i Icventh year of his reign. It does not say (hm was 
supposed hy the Pandit) that "in the city of Gad a him 
he removed the toil levied hy previous kings us aba 
Tan* qtadithkilvf*. mr, for 1300 years". It says, with some 
supplementary details which are not clear, that he 
resettled an i^druriupt, = midariiga, tr-ifm mjti , n 1 town " 
of some kind, — Jjifi-dj/A rirfr/rtwi'/ti, ‘a market-town fuf 
the convenience of travellers' ; or TftfWfnhflu, 'a 

studying tow is '} — which had been founded hy former 
kings, w by a former king, and had Itedi deserted. 
And taking ns meaning, not lSilb years 

but (with equal ease) 113 years wc may gather that 
tiie town had been ruined 113 years previously when 
A >nk;i rontpierud Lhe Kalli'iga cotitiLrie^ : cm which occasion 
(as we know from the 13th rock-edict) much havoc was 
wrought. ThJtt event happened in the ninth year after 
the anointment of A*uka. to the .wverrignty : that is in 
B.e, 2o6: see my table in this .b-urmil 1909 27, And 
in tills way the eleventh year of Kharavcla may be fixed 
■ 1 1 : ginning in u.r 143: and the i ij script iou, which --:rl- 
with a record of ucIh done in the thirteenth y ear, may 
he placed in tiXl 141 or 140. This result, however, does 
not restore the idea of a Mimrya era : it only points, as 
Indeed do*.« the whole record, to a careful clirrmiuk- having 
iicen iv lit ten up iu Kaliiigrt. 

J. F, Fleet. 


J I owe the possifcta/ i jinsteiy] of /rfil le Prnfe^ir Linker*. Pit ft a h-.- 

thc tncanirif. xkmang’st 01 beta, of * n rclu~ Til rv l^nt 1 * ; a-l^j 

I think, of ■ n tflfldher b * fcrotMtoal ; Tin* LUcii would lit in wnll with tbc 
references u> Ltra place* lur quiet HEiiKiy T uml the revival of .Tain 
An*\ there werairi, ] think, he nn difficulty in taking the appuicnt /A aLv 
a iiiiunited ffc. 
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Max MCllek Mehohlal Sanskrit llAXU&emtTs 

When 1 was on tour in India during the cold season 
of 1907-8, I purchased nearly one hundred Sanskrit MSS 
for Ihe Administrators of the Max Midler Memorial Fund. 
These are now deposited in the Bodleian Library, ha vine 
been luiunil and hand-listed- Ah Sunsknt scholars "ill 
pr.iUibly ho glad to have some information about this 
collection, 1 here give a few noteu briefly describing them. 
Nearly one half of the MSS. are V-dic, the rest repre 
sooting the MahahJidruta. besides Pnniuft, Kttvffo, Xiti- 
■fdsfrrj, and Dtniruw-kjxlnf- 

Thert- is a complete text, of 1 mtli the and the 

p.uh-^aha of the Rjutda, Each of the Asm has is 
a tiepantte MS., one of them being dated 1++2 A.P. and 
another 1+84 a, ft The latter is probably the oldest dated 
tttgvedii MS. known at the present time. There are also 
two complete copies of the text of the Siimcimfe. Uf the 
T<}nd}(‘< ItftHniuuy there is a complete copy i 1+83 .'Jo 
brides an incomplete one containing til-- last ten Pm 
piitliakas. The TalttirfHU tirahtuim is represented by 
one MS. ill Telugu characters. Them is also one copy nf 
(die- ,-lin ittfitJa and one of t.l j-■ 

jfeavin S’ltra. The ancillary Vedic literature is repre¬ 
sented hy about twenty MSS, Of the Pmti&khya of the 
Rgwda theie h one copy, and of that of the Vdjuwwyi 
Sa, 1 ihU.i thrill One of the Utter is accompanied by the 
com men t ary of UmiiatundnL and another by that of T'vata 
Besides line copy of the NUfhautn there are four of the 
text of the Niruktif. three being complete and one con¬ 
taining the first six boots only. There is besides a 
complete copy of Durga’s commentary on the Xinttitu 
Of works connected with the Snmavcda them are four 
CT4mtw. one Samn-fitn/rtf. one ^JiuibrnfrcHirHUnrn r and 
one Rktaiitwi^ra* 

Representing Epie poetry there h a practically wmiplete 
text of the MiMbhtimt*. Each Piurt*n is, as a rule. 
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31 *epufate MS, Meat of them lire elated, find nearly all 
belong to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a. d. 
When Professor LlideiR was in Oxford last autumn he 
collated the MSS- of some of the earlier Parvatu in this 
collection. Besides the Hari*Mm&t there are eight 
PumoiiHj the Atma, AdLAditya. Kalin, Mitdgnht, SamU r, 
tfiva r Sliaudit, as well oh a Pa ixinmida-pTirnua and a S?'r- 
jiurfi nu - m f t} t h it a . There is, Emil m r, < > n e copy of the 
Y ixmi-dharnia and one of the /t ihiiaa ?n u-tv* tya r The 
historical romances Jire represented by a beautifully 
wri 11 h i ci spy u E t t lo // ■ (rm -o' r r>< (, w 3 i id i. bt i ng da ted 
I+(i 3 A U-, is probably the oldest MS. of this work known/ 
Of the test of the Meghudata there is one copy, and 
two of Mai heat has commentary. The Pn no a-ta >i. tn. i is 
represented by four MSS . only one of which is dated 
(A.IX Ail these four have l^eti collated hy 

Mr. HerteL There are also five copies of the Hitopadzm. 
< > 1 ‘ the text of 2 fan it there are two copies, one of which 
was formerly used for reference in the High Court sic 
i "alcutta. < hie MS. contains the commentary of Kulhikn : 
a i Ld i w . j others 1 1mt s :>l M et 11 ifithid. W l len Professor Jol 1 v 
v bated Oxford hist year U** examined these Mann. MSS. 
end pronounced them to be valuable. 

All these MSS. arc now accessible to scholars, and may 
l>e borrowed under veiy liberal conditions by applying Lo 
the Administrators <*f the Max M idler Memorial Fund. 

A. A. MacdONEI+j, 

Ctaroi ti». 

Mure* u, IS in. 


THK llUEDA S AII HIT A IN THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT 
In tin! Journal lor 1 flOSI, pp. 8Ci0-7d F I propounded a 
1 1 vjh ittc^is regarding u ■ ■erhth pa^-i-re in cli-* X^hai^htka, 

1 [ might here i«enlson Unit Dr. SL A. Stein* colli'eliuci of nEiu-iv 4 'h* 
Kiuontr >JSS.. in the iteilkp.ii Institute, e-orjtahu four or five 

Sflriwlrt Dopes of tins rare work. 
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11 noted from the Bhtdii fiatiikifa* I now wish to draw 
utti.-Litioii to L1 e discovery of a 1 now fact" which supports 
that hypofcbe±u& 

Iji I me briefly repent the old fact*, They ore— 

l, On fob 24 uf the Bower MS- there are given twenty- 
four formula? for the preparation of grnek in verses 785- 
Wl. To those is appended a elm mi for ensuring long 
life itiyux), in verses 803-4, and after it comes the 
colophon Bhdi fjnragft, or the gruels of Bheiui. The t-nd 
of verse K02 is marked by the sign of the or saerod 

wheel, and the same mark is appended to the colophon, 
fin ns n y he seen hi 11iv tiglire be]ow T 1 ilieu U and 11. 

% The colophon BhdT yav&tfU that the verses 

preceding at tire fjnoted from the Ehrda S<! ihlritiU As 
El matter of fuel, the dinim (w. 803-4) k found in the 
existing niihpic Taujore MS- nf that Sa in the 
seventh chapter of its Sfitm fit/unut. winch deals with 
lndroiMtky*nimitiita> that k- with general rule* for tlu- 
preser ration of 1 mdilv and mental health- But the 
formula for the gremk is%. 785—H02) cannot Ik.- traced 
in tlmt MS. owing to its mutilated condition. Formula 
practically identical. however, arc loin id in the ( tin flea 
funitlrifflt hi tie* second chapter ot its St fid, w.* and 

considering that the two are written on almost 

identical lines, it may rightly be assumed that the missing 
formnla? would have been found in the second chapter 
nf the S\tfr>i Sthdntt of Eli>- iihMtt Strmhitri, d t!m text <4 

that Savihita were complete. 

2 J mVj from the InBt-ineiitioued fact, if k obvious that 
the charm has no particular connection with the grinds. 
It and the gruels fire mentioned in two different, and 
quite unconnected, chapters of the 0&wikild } and the 
charm is tn lie naed generally m connection with any 
treatment with the object of rendering the latter effective 
for causing long life. On the other hand, the colophon 
BifU yuf’dtfil refers specifically to the gruels of Bheth, 
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jind hence obviously JT-fere to the serifs r,F gruels in 
vctsea 785-602. 

The hypothesis which i suggested was that the colophon 
ill the existing copy of the JVdftimfaht, in the Bower MS.. 
h«d teen misphictd by the non lie. It should have stood 
sit tilt- end of verse SO2. Bat as the charm, following in 
verses 80B-4, was extracted also from the Bhrtl<< S'l'iiitiitn, 
the scribe inadvertently wrote the t-otophon after the 
dinnu at the end of verse 8D-t. 

When I wrote this hypothesis for the Journal of lUOft, 
I had not referred to the facsimile of fo|. 24. which is 
published in my edition of the Bower M'S. Writing, at 
present, the Introduction to that edition, I had occasion 
to examine that particular folio, and noticed, to my 
surprise, that It bore a marginal note, whether added by 
the original ft-rih<‘. or by a suhs>-i(Uent user of die MS j s 
uncertain. fhe note is shown in the subjoined tigure _- 


9 

10 



The facsimile allow- the right-hand lower corner of 
the reverse side of fob 24. The text, which consists of 
portions of lines ft—11. reads as follows :_ 

H JUvugfl QAgnirrtojmenn (WlhyiLggf I z <ldidt I ; V-iyu h | mi iiiuz.l n 
Hi 4dzii piwzt^kripysAyurznzna limitc 

11 lo tlhhiile cs Vflri Btliu.mmanm-n^ r-irtfwili tmfnnll 

Vena- 802 etuis with on line 0, and verse *04 

with Myuie on line 10. The note is neon on the right* 
hrmd margin, written in minute characters, much smaller 
tium the text; and the place of the text. i.e. the colophon 
Ukdi yavihjii, to which it refers, is Indicated bv two 
minute kahr-paM or "crow’s feet ”, the Weil-known* mark 
used by the Indian scribes to indicate some error of 
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omission or in ^placement. or tin? like in the test. It m 
dear Unit the writer of the note meant to indicate that 
tin' eoJoplion required some sort of correction, The note 
it self consists of two numerals, viz, the figure (two 
horizontal strokes) for 2. followed, below it, hy the tigiirr 
lor 7* The intended meaning of tlit.se two numerals 
^sjiits to become clear wh*ii wo remember the second fact 
above explained. The figure 2 must refer to the verses 
785—802, which an. 1 quoted from the second chapter, and 
The figure 7 to the verses HD8-4, which are quoted from 
the .seventh chapter of the Siltm Stfu'um of the JJh.nltf 
Sit'tiikitd. And ili^ only apparent object of making the 
corrective note on tin* margin can be that the writer of it 
wished to indicate the in advertent misplacement of the 
Colophon, 

There a further ciixmiiifttance which continue this 

iiiterjfn-tjLtinri of the .rginul note. The regular practice 

of the scribe of the J\ r dvanitoka is to mark a colophon 
fat the ent) of a series of verses, or of a series nf formula^ 
nr ufc L u whole chapter) hy placing it between n couple of 
fligns of the cafou t or sacred wheel, or of the jHtduiti, or 
sacred (white) lotus. Tim former sign is a circlet with 
a cent nil Jot, as in the present case ; the latter is a circlet 
endowing a smaller circlet, the circumference of which is 
Htndded internally by (usually) three data* The writing, 
os it now stands on fob 21 isee figure 1, shows u detached 
etikm at the end of verse 802 on line U t and another 
aikrti on line 10 after the colophon* This arrangement 
breaks the usual convention, as above explained: but if we 
restore the colophon to its proper place, after verse HO2, 
it is seen that- the convention is .fully observed. For in 
that case the colophon comes to stand between a couple 
of Lttkrti, one before r the other after it. 

A. F. Rudolf Muerxle, 
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The Jl UxKSomt Laxotjacfs r of Easteen Tt ekestan 

Tlit; existence of an AE unknown language", perhaps of 
several, in Eastern Turkestan hm beet* known for some 
time; but no solution of the riddle, m for as I am aware, 
hits yet lieen found. The only real key to if, a bilingual 
text* ftatis not betm forthcoming There now seems ri fair 
prospect of that key being supplied by the manuscript* 
discovered by Dr. 31. A. 8Lein in tin- course of Lis foment 
exploration, in the Imannred temple library of not; of the 
cavea of die M thousand Buddhas", south-east of Tun- 
buang. 

A number of these manuscripts, nil written in tin* 
49 unknown language ' a were very kiridly planed in my 
hands by Dr. Stein. A rapid examination disclosed the 
fact that there were included among them two .short 
bill hiilist canonical texts, both in jl complete* or nearly 
complete, state of preservation. They are the Apart- 
milayuh Svira and the VajTw^fiP.dika. 

The manuscript of the Aparimitayuh Satm Consists 
"t' twenty leaves, measuring about 14 - x 21 indies with 
font lines of writing on each jjage, The initial and tinu] 
pagse ure blank. The pagination numbers are pn the 
margin of the obverae of the leaves. The first inscribed 
page (he. the reverse of fob 1) begins with a small 
coloured figure of the seated Buddha within a black-line 
circlet, followed by the usual mddham i **k\ for m£dkani) t 
The colophon Identities the text as the Apfimmirnyfi 
Sutrti [«V], All the folios, except Nos. 7 and 8, are 
written, in a kaligrapldc hand, in the well-known upright 
Gupta script of Eastern Turkestan, Folios T and H are 
written in the peculiar cursive script, speeimens of which 
have been published by me in part ii of my "Beport oil 
the British Collection of Central Asian Antiquities” (Extra 
Number, Journal A.S.B., 1001, voh Ixx). These two folio* 
ensure only about 12 x 2 £ inches, with four lines of 
writing, except on the reverse of folio 8. which has only 
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two lines. TliiBy dearly constitute a later addition made 
, to replace the lows of the two original leaves. Their 
petuliar importance lies in the fact that they will enable 
us to identify with a dost approach tu certainty the 
exact value of the cursive letter. With one nr two 
• exceptions* they seem, to confirm the values given by 
me to thane letters in my He port above-named. 

In the Calcutta collection of Nepalese Buddhist canonical 
texts there is a copy of the A/N.tritnilittfti.h BUtra. In 
tfujendnilfkki Hitra acatalogue, p. 41, it is called a fflmnntL 
No, [5, Htf. It consists of twenty-two folios, measuring 
7x3 inches, with five lines mi each page. In the 
Cambridge collection of Nepalese Buddhist manuscripts, 
dascrihed by the late Professor BendaII there are nl^o 
tliree copies of the same of similar dimensions. 

I have not yet seen any of these four copies, but to 
judge from their dimensions their text must be identical 
/ with that of the manuscript in Dr. Stein's collection. 
A comparison of the short extracts from the texts, quoted 
in the catfllognes of IL Mitra and Bendall confirms that 
conclusion. The Calcutta mid Cambridge texhs are entirely 
in Sanskrit, They consist of a number of *mnUru* t 
many times repeated, and interspersed with explanatory 
directions regarding their utse. In Dr. Stem's text the 
hi an$Fts# are given in Sanskrit (more or less corrupt K 
but the interspersed directions are translated into the 
+c unknown language and the translation is to all 
^ appearance a verbatim one. But whether this is so, or 
not, can only he determined when the five texts are 
fully compared. If my expectation should prove correct, 
we should have here at last an example of the teng- 
\ desired bilingual text, the acquisition of which would 
) f orm not the least of the merits of Dr, Stein's successful 
-* exploration. 

By the time I return to Oxford I hope to receive the 
Cambridge and Calcutta numusmpb of the 
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Saint ; and it h then my intention to publish in u sub- 
sequent issue of this Journal. in p&n&Ik] columns, the 
Sanskrit text of the Sutra, m collated from those 
iiiamiRcripts. and the 11 unknown language ,d text of 
Dr. Stein's tuaiiLmtipfc, ilh well as photographic facsimiles 
of all the leaves nf the tatter manner rip t. Tliia t it is 
liopod, will place, in a convenient form, all tins available 
material in the hands of those scholars who may desire 
to work on the problem nf determining this partkuEar 
^unknown language w of Eastern Turkestan. 

The manuscript of the VajniwhAlika consists of forty- 
four leaves, measuring about I0x 2;- inches, with four lines 
of large writing in the upright Gupta typo of Eastern 
Tiirkestuni character*- It is, however, not quite complete: 
only thirty-three leaves survive ; fols, 11-14, Jil-134 3$ f 
41, and 43, altogether eleven, an? missing. The pagination 
numbers arc on the obverse sides. The text commences, 
on the reverse of the first, folio r with a circlet in the tipper 
right corner, follow^I by ^aMbrim. The centra of the 
page is occupied by a large figure of the seated Buddha 
within two concentric circles The obversa of the first 
fob 11 is filled with a disorderly mam of writing in cursive 
characters of vmying sizes, among which the word* Kalpa- 
nlja jfit t n r and 1 \tja t \ t-dut idak t-pntj ndjHii\l-&itit lit* t in, are 
legible. The reverse of the last folio has three lines, and 
in the centre another large figure of the seated Buddha 
within concentric circles. The first tine gives the colophon 
hu-ki Vajmchtthjhi ntr-m ^a Pntjmijidrummn m-mn- 
*#*11 which, apparently t represents the Sanskrit artpe* 
Vvjmcck&dikd bhayavtitJ Pmjndpdramita samdptd of Max 
Midler s edit ion in the A aecdvta Osorii' n#kt , vnl. i h pb i 
p. 4b. Then, after n broad intervening blank space follow 
the other two lines, which read m-rfdJuim Vajntdiidtikyi 
hi-tjii-fiil, etc. The iiianuscript commences with n long 
introduction in the "unknown language ", of which there is 
n«> Sanskrit equivalent in Max Midler’s edition. The text 
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itself of the Vftprirvhtidika begins only with the second 
line of the reverse of the third folio where its beginning 
is indicated by n circlet followed by wtddlmm, exactly like 
that at the commencement of the whole iimnuj4cripb» 

In conclusion, I may quote, as u specimen, the con¬ 
ventional opening sentences of the two texts, printed 
inter] inearly, the Sanskrit in roman and the ,f unknown 
language rp in italic type. 


sftmaye 

beJca 


AfA IllMlTAV L 1 El S Ctii a 
Evjiih nuiyfi smtam || Ekaftuiin 
Tta-tta mu - knm-jMTt |j Sl-na 

Bhfigavfin Smvofityiiti vihrtrat i-sma J e ta v ane 

f ra/r r -tdd J* ni - ynd 1 Srii- rii-s't* t a~xta -vr/n *j I - vd U i-#pn -nl- 
Anathnpi nilimy a [samgh -]ariime mahata 
Od^a A -iL'i'thi-pi- {J tif-fai-r a &jm-H i/e-rma - . . 

} >h i k s u-saiiigheim sar d ham 2 a rd hu t rayodaiabh ir 

. . + , . } [Aa-nsa] dvd-^e ptirk-jm. * 

saTiibahnlmS - ea BodJ iluitt vai r ? 
n -pht t - rd - twilit fit t u-rfh i - m-tvau 

* - , . * [said ham] Tatra 


= bhik^u-sataih 
£ i tt a -h'i- in/n it-jm 
nmhoKflttmitL 


khatu [fltasrain aamaye] Bhag&viift Miubju^riyaili 
r t . Tft-ftit htr-k' i-mt GyartltL-bra-y*# JLtya-jn-s-ri 


1 This Ln not erectly A translation uf hkarj» h?j<. The eleroetu i 

jjLgniis below In wm'-.V jw w uml hi cam el bl being"* 

The ^Leimjnb oc.mir* rognliurly lit the closing phrase 

BnddhHt cnnouicid works, ’feirt^irm-pajHMtfritt, tiEe,, hi which il 
mmspatidB fcn tltri. The wbok word accordingly, 

ai|»lPcikTr to moau a ^divine being* 1 * ft! perhaps a “ perfect being Anil 

the phmic wa-#ld-Tui .vyii-rfa in this Fnjmtt&sdiM Would .icem ta 
rcprtwent gviAkrlt dfrnnO^ &i*W. M Iflffit diving / 1 or 11 most perfect ' H . 

- T\\e wen I = Aa-*pra t i4 tnuinfem^l Ut Lhu end of the 

wuteiicfi in t ho Kiwtem Turke-^ttmi text. 

a H-hs-i ■ and ekuwhero tbo Ejihicim Turkestnai test is Mhortcrj the 
riMluc i i u ns are liidicatciJ by dot?. 

* Thn EiLBtem Tiirtartittf verwloi* h«re ^nn tti felfen a dlflcrcnr 
»Sim.-kHt teit: fl]>fuirHtiL3>- it monufe "t^icc five hundred u \ 

■ jfi'-rfc coFros|joiwk to Sanskrit mwiAib C>mpvare maMf4 f mah$Mttti'u+ 
mafwmgiirift in che two teit'J- 

jhj 5 . 19 IU. 04 
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kuiiiurn-hhfitiuti amantmyabe-sma | Asti Maifijiinnh 

r -\ II 

uptiris Hi yaih Aparimita-gu n a-sarticay a 

m - rba i h* d<i -h&At r i 1 * 3 4 5 iyn - mt - A -pa - ra - m i - ltd -sam - m - yd 

naiiia lokiwlhftt.uI_i [| 

Ifi-va-dd-ra-ivt | 

Va,iracchei>i ea 

Evjuh iiihvh irutam 1 1 Ekaamin sam&yu 

Tta-ifn -ma'iri- ityi ptftl-tfd || fa-nnyt £c-#ny*-t& 

. „ . T . Rh tigs van jSravmtytuii „ * , 

thja-9td-v-d &ya-d&-bni-ya& SrH-va-Ad tcxhii 5 
viliitrati-ain a J eta vhtio Aii&thapi tul asya 

d -titd^vtjd * j i~ m H r -#p ii-nJ -bd -£ra A -nd Ah a -p i - # rrf lAui -ru 
[fiaiflgh - Jjimiue iiinliiiLa bhik|U-mH]£bi£tm surd ham 

mmAckye-rmm 1 7nl-Hld-na hiAm-ga-na itmh-naa 

aidliu-trayodji^bliir* ljhik?u-3atr.iil,i aainbulmliii* -ca 

dvd-tii ptim-jm* fou d-Sri-ryau-jm + + b . . , 

Bodhiaatt vcii r - mahasattvai h || Atha Id tain . . . + 

■ -.* • f| Til , . . Giji\-$td-\ui 

B hagu van p fir v-i±h nu-kFilu -suisi aye n i vSaya 

Q\ja-$ia-hj'a-yHd hvd-htthl . , . 

putm-civn rain lidAyu Srn v&stnti iiishfimigunih 

pdAM-rli cl-m-m i*t-na^na-U tira-vn-sia nt i-Ad-kl-th 11 
pmduyu pravikfat |1 
jn-iidd trarh-ffu | f ’ 

A. F, Krrx>LF HaEitxuk 

Wl ESlLllJES. 

Mtirf HE, 191 IF. 

1 Thu iinnsoiiftnt of this ih broken uwEiy T 

- The EaL-sLern Tarki^tam version linn? 10 follow n ditf'EretLl 

ftliLsknt tent ; fdf wt-rfem HHtflltt to jjoint. to Sanskrit h»j-w* 

3 Abf-ni would Mam to n&pr^nc. Sanskrit />nm ur «a^r> i, 'Mown/' 

4 ifc-tAp* - ruw i tiiko to Lhongii th* usual 

SrtiLskrfr ten hits anli,- 4 nTmn. 

1 8ee ii, p. sllT- 
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Note on Buddhist Local Wobhktf ix Muhammadan 
CiiXTkAL Mia 1 

In the Account of my first Central-Asian jtjurney I have 
had occasion to call attention to numerous instances 
which rli«- Kliotan oasis and to vicinity pruftent, of tint 
survival of focal wurtthip From Buddhist into Muhammadan 
times, The accurate to[Kjgraplii^t indications which urv 
furnished for that region by the records of the early 
{'hintsc pilgrims, especially Hstiaiotsaug, enabled me to 
prove there that practically all Hites that they describe 
tvs sacred to the Buddhist population of their time are 
still t© this day marked by Muhammadan ziantt* of note, 
and tfLat the popular legends attached to the latter of feu 
retain clear trates of the earlier Buddhist traditions related 
by the pi [grim*.- 

The totsiE absence about Klrotan of stone suitable 
for bid Idin^ or sculptural use has always caused 
buildings, whether sacred or secular, to he constructed 
0 f materials such as timber, stamped day. or smx-dried 
bricks, which are particularly liable to decay. Under 
the peculiar physical conditions prevailing within the 
irrigated area of the oasis and in its immediate vicinity T 
actual remains of earlier shrines constructed of such 
materials could scarcely lx- expected to survive id 
rccognizJible form* In consequence it was not possible 
to support the identifications of the sacred sites above 
referred to by such tangible architiological evidence as 
I had so often cotne across in the course of my 
corresponding antif|uarian researches in Kashmir where 
Muhammadan zidntt.M are still iu many coses built with 
the very stones taken from Lhe earlier Hindu shrines 

i This note, in Hungarian. w*u oonLri buted to the Emh l k£anr/r 
fircikintetl ta Hrule^r L i lultlillier* Budapest* in ho-rwror nf bis dlxttfAli 
hirtlHiay* June & 1310- 

a For refuretiees mc my Ancfettf Khtfun. roL i, Index, ]*■ +113, &.v r LmI 
Worship. 

J Of, Antki If Khntaa, ppt MK> 
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til which they succeeded. The wider extent of my 
explorations of 1006 H has enabled me to supplement 
thaw illustratiiiiiH uf tin.- tenacity of local woraliip in 
Centra] Asia by instances where I could lay my hand 
on tangible nrchsoologlcal proof, and a few of these 
I propose to present here. 

Jfsilan - buuig, the greatest of our Chines pilgrim 
guides for that region, when recording Ida journey 
about 64:2 ajl MfM the Pamirs to Ktishgir Hud 
KlioUm, tolls iim of an ancient hospice nr piutyuMlet 
which he reached after leaving the capital of Chieh- 
p'an - t o, tins preseat ,S*rikcjl t to the north - east and 
marching for 200 /i or two daily marches accusa 
mountains mid precipices, Tin- position of that religions 
foundation is described ns in the centre of an elevated 
plain "In the midst of the four mountains belonging to 
tb>< eastern chain <.<f the IVung-ling mountains", ‘Til 
thin, buLli during summer and winter, there foil down 
piles of snow; the cold winds ami storms rage. . , , 
liven at the time uf the great lii'Jit the wind mid the 
snow continue , . , Merchant caravans, in coming and 
going, suffer severely in these difficult mid dangerous 
spots” According to tin “old story’’ which Ufsitan- 
tsung heard related a great troop of merchants with 
thousands of followers and camels had once perished 
here by wind and snow. An Arlint, or saint, of Sarikoi 
was believed to have subsequently collected all the 
precious objects left behind by the doomed caravan 
and to have constructed on the spot a house in which 
lie Accumulated ample -tores, an well as to have made 
pious endowments for the benefit of travellers in neigh¬ 
bouring territories . 1 

faking into account the topographical indications 
furnished by tin: pilgrim s own route and the distance 
and bearing recorded, I had previously arrived at the 

1 Set: Jullefi, NtmtiirrA rL . tw\tT4r.* QCfK.Ujih mo 1 , n, p, i*l,\ 
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conclusion that the site of the hospice would have to he 
looked for on the Chichi kllk Maidau, tlie plateau-like 
head of a high valley, where the main mute from Tosh- 
kurghan, the Sarikol Capital, to Ktishgar crosses the 
necond groat mountain range stretching south from the 
Muzt&gh-ata mass if. But it was only on my recent 
journey that I was abb- to examine this runt® and t - 
verify the conjectured location, I found that Lhe curious 
level plain about 2! ini] us long and about l.J miles across, 
at the head of the Shi mi! Valley, situated at an elevation 
■ T over 14,000 feet- and bordered all round by snowy 
ridge*, corresponds most closely to Hsiinn-tsitng'.s descrip¬ 
tion. The accounts of my caravan men and my personal 
observations amply sufficed tti convince inti of the !oti8&S 
which this desolate upland of ChichiklLk, exposed to the 
winds and snows, claims annually in mmim-Is and sometimes 
in men. 1 Most of it was still under snow when I passed 
here in June, 1906. But a low knoll near the centre of 
the plain was clear, and when, attracted by the sight of 
a dilapidated Muhammadan tomb or M Gtmibaz ir , I pro¬ 
ceeded to examine its top. I soon discovered there the 
foundations of a square enclosure some 35 yards on each 
side, buiii of rough but very massive stone walls and 
manifestly of early construction. The correct nrhhLation 
of the lines of wall was by itself a clear indication of 
pre-Muhammadan origin. At the same Lime tire decayed 
grave mound.H I could fcniee inside and the reports gathered 
from the Sarlkolis accompanying me left iv ■ doubt about 
the spot fcieing now held wacnsj in -Muhammadan eyes. 

1 Tim lfcsrdsh]ji= often aafifcrtirf on thli high jjliit^iiH hy travelers nre 
*tri kingly illu#ltaLeii by tlio record Cjf another | lions traveller, Benoljel 
the lay Jegnlfc, who passed here ml 1003 Un hii journey ffOEii India 
ill ^eitrvh of fihled Cur liny.. IL»• und bin. KnriJjt fiLurturi from Surlkol, 
41 lad thou in two <lnyn more ihcy tt-Achffti tbe f<w«t of the ninutitain 
onllfid Ciet.Hn.lith (Lbl diictlklili). It wro, unvered ilmp wiflj *now r and 
during the iwant many were fiLlcen lo death. Hud a Ur brother kmuwlf 
LitLrtdy n^cti|)et.l. far they wew ahogathar ni* dayH in the snow Htre/ : 
Bee Sir Henry Tdle'a Cnikup and tht Hoy thither,. ii r p. {HU. 
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The fhit'hikllk plain, forbidding as it looks, must for 
a variety i.f topographical reasons always have funned 
.1 regular linI-place, ami the central position occupied 
in it by the ruined structure is exceptionally well adapted 
for the purposes of li storehouse or hospice such jls 
H sUan-tsaug 'k-serilhw, intended to provide shelter mid 
supplies for travellers from whichever of the several 
pities they in ay come. How much time has passed since 
those walls have crumbled away so their foundation* can 
ni> lo tiger he deter mined. But every aruhsaologit-nl mid 
topographica] indication justifies our recognising in them 
the hist remains of the ancient structure to which th+ilan- 
tsnng's record refers. Throughout Oliinese Turkestan 
gruveyardfi mv invariably attached to supposed iidruls 
of saints. and it is therefore safe to look upon the graves 
Iimv found within she enclosure ami the sanctity claimed 
for tin* ground an a distinct trace left by tlie legend 
which in Hsilan-tsangs days ascribed thu foundation of 
fte hospice to the action of it holy man, 

Another instance of local worship surviving the change 
of religion was also observed in the mountain*. It presents 
points of special interest for the student of folklore. 
While moving iu May, 1008. from Aksu along the foot 
of the T'ien-alittn range to Ueh-Turfaii, 1 had heard vague 
stories a bait ruins of some mysterious town which was 
said to he sighted on clear days far away in the mountains 
south of the latter place, but to disappear whenever it 
wu* searched for. As J subsequently made my way 
through these barren mountains by a previously uii- 
surveyed route towards the valley of Kelpin, it was easy 
for mi; to ascertain that these legends of an ancient hill* 
town, variously talked of as Shajir- i-Harktr, Shah r i- 
Ifniilnr, or under a Chinese designation ns “ The t-aslle 
of the Tang chief", had their origin in the remarkable 
appearance presented by a high and fantastically Serrated 
portion of that range of the outer Tien-shun* south of 
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Uch -Turf&u which figures on previous sketch-maps undi-r 
the nanm of Kam-iebe., It^ peaks, curious]v recalling 
i Ji i- 1 Jo I om it e*, rise nbti v e th c K am - sliil we rid 0 -valley ft 
to heights of about 14 000 feet, and with their estivmdv 
l*)ld piumicleH and prempifcoua nock walls laear a 
resemblance to ruined towers and castles. 

The few Kirghiz w!io cling with their herds to what 
scanty grazing can still he found in the high volkys 
around, now almost waterier through progressive deaicca- 
tion 1 know tbe line of these peaks by the collective name 
of Kfika and regard them with snpcratitlous awe. 
The stories they told uie of dragons supposed tu dwell 
among them and to issue forth at times in the *hajn- 
uf oh inds raining tire and hulk curiously recalled the 
legends heard by the early Chinese pilgrims of the Nagas 
dwelling on the heights of the P&tnirs jmd above the 
Hindu Kush passes. But 1 was still more interested 
when information, elicited with some difficulty* inched 
me about a stone image to lie found high up nn the 
southern slope of that, range* 

Leaving any camp on May 13 at a point south mi the 
Sag Liz-ban Pass, where water was available in a rock 
cistern, I proceeded in search of the image with Mangosh, 
the Beg of the local Kirghiz. After a ride of some 
]7 miles skirting high plateaus, we reached the grazing 
ground known oh Chabkoide at an elevation of some 
TftOO feet, and right under the frowning crags of the 
eastern end of " Kiika-jiule’a town C There, to my 
surprise, 1 found the rough stone enclosure of a regular 
liartU crowning the top of a small rocky knoll, and 
within it the atone image reported. It proved to be a sttde- 
Hhapr d filah about 3 feet high, ruddy carved in tilt relievo, 
wit]i the representation of a male figure. Under the dis¬ 
proportionately large head the hands, folded upon the 
breast and holding u curved sword, could still be made out. 
ihe carving was ton rude to permit of any approximately 
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safe doting, though the far-advanced weathering of the 
mttface clearly pointed to considerable ngfc* But that the 
image, whatever its was meant to represent, went back to 
Buddhist timea was made highly probable by the discovery 
by its side of a small block of stone. Apparently granite, 
rough! v carved into the miniature representation of n 
showing the conventional arningeuieiit of bases and 
dome common to Qentral- Asian monuments of this class. 

The iuuhL curious feature to me, however, t.vas to see the 
enclosure around tilled with nil the usual votive offerings 
of orthodox Muhammadan fibrin es in these parts, borse- 
sk tills, horns of Qri# ftoii and wild goats, mgs fivsbrnd 
cm staffs, etc. It was evident that worship at ibis shrine 
was very much a thing of the present, in spite of the 
Uch-Torfan Mullah^ protect against It of which Mangush 
Beg told me. Until recent years the cult of this <jneer 
zktml was general among the Kirghiz of the ie-igh- 
Ilouring grazing grounds, and numbers of men used to 
mine to it from distant valleys, good Miihammndana ah 
E ilI these Turk! herdsman have been for long generations.. 
At the present day only the older men were sidd to ding 
!■ ■ the custom of praying at the shrine; but even thuv 
nolvidy damn to enter hs enclosure. The carved figure is 
supposed to represent a female, /i rumifjhiz by name, and 
the wife of some undent hero culled Ka3-ata T whose image 
pioua eyw* reeogni?^ in jlu inaccessible rbek pinnacle high 
up on the crest of the range. This connexion clearly 
indicates that tin- curious shrine here surviving must have 
owed its origin to the worship of son w striking natural 
feature or Smyamhka Tirtlui, as it would be caller! in 
Sannkrit, which we know so well from the folklore of 
India, ancient and modern, and which Buddhist local 
cult has always been ready to find room for. 

The ease with which superstitious awe will revive local 
worship, even when extinct for centuries and among a 
population long completely converted to Muhammadanism, 
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m&y be iUnstratcd by an Instance which came under nay 
-observation in Obitral. It is true this mountain valley 
on tlie southern scarp of the Hindu Kush watershed count* 
now politically to India but racial ties and the general 
character of its culture connect it very Homely with the 
region of the Upper Qxns. Marching up the Vnrkhun 
Kiver in Slay, 1908* on my way to Wukhan and the 
Pamirs, I was able at the village of Chamin, close to 
where the Murikhu Valley debouches, to examine a large 
boulder bearing the carefully incised sgraffito representa¬ 
tion of a Buddhist with a short inscription Ik-Iow 

i i i Bra 1 11 j s i cl tame Le rs appa reu tly i ■ f the 1 1 —Kth rvuti ny a . J ■ 
The boulder had Iwen accidentally unearthed in a field 
not far from uii outlying homes tend some eight yearn 
Iw-fure my visit, Thi villagers though all good Shiah*, 
hud since built si hut protecting the stone* which is now 
worshipped m the udic of -souse 44 Bnzurg’ 1 or great nuin 
■ <f holy power, A legend, that rapidly sprung up lt-13s oi 
a holy inari who in old tiuu-s had sat there and mysteriously 
disappeared, the stone being left to murk the spot* which 
1 iu9 s L lice tile disco v e ry * s f the n n»k ear ling 1 worn e k n c iwn 
us lJ the sacml comer ", 

1 was unable ti> ascertain whether prev Sous to the 
discovery any latent tradition survived idioiit tin. 1 locality. 
But the ground showed plainly that the stone had bin 
buried for ages under alluvial deposits, which must have 
accumulated during period# when the terraced hillside, os 
in mauy places of Upper Cliitral. had parsed mit of culti¬ 
vation* All knowledge of the " Kafir" sigtilKcance of the 
carving had disappeared in the meantime, the complete 
conversion to Islam dating back in these valleys to at 
leaut three centuries, Coauequcntly tin priestly protest 
nliutever appears to have been raised when the local 
cultivators took pious charge of tliLs relic of earl y Buddhist 
worship* and thus constituted themselves its safest archteo- 
lugieol guardians, M A mix Steix. 
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The Antiquity of Vedic Culture 

Professor Jacobi’* second article on the Antiquity of 
Vedic Culture (above, pp. 4-56 seqqA some parte of whit* f 
Iiave; been replied kt already by Mr. Keith (ibid., pp, 4ii4 if. )f 
m eii 1 - 1 wi-h for my part to add ■ tew words to what 
[ have siiifl iwfore on the same subject. 

1, In the first pari of his paper Professor Jacobi 
argues again# my supposition, the reasons for which 
I have stated in this Journal. l!)09, pp. 1095 aeqq^that 
the gods Mitni. Varanfl. Indra, aud the Nasiityas, men turned 
in the Mitamvitui inscriptions, are proto-Iran urn rather 
Hum Indian. Vanina, Professor Jacobi s*ya, U nowhere 
mentioned in Iranian records. It need not be said that 
this Wiis well known to mo. Hut there is another fact 
the importance »E which seems to me to be underrated 
hv Professor Jacobi—a fact indicating the prollability, 
even before we knew those newly discovered inscriptions, 
that Vanina bote it part in prehistoric times in the religion 
of I mu, in spite of not being named in that country . 
This fact, which has been alluded to by Darmesteter and 
others and by myself In this Journal. 10D&, p. I [ >.b, is, 
Hint Ijoth In India and Iran a O'Uipte of gods are found, 
one of whom in either country is nailed Mitrn, while the 
other one in Iran iieur** the name of Ahum, in India tile 


name of Varotjo. 

Jacobi (p, 4J7f contends that although the first msiubur 
of this couple of gods is identical, it does not follow that- 
the second member nn either side should also be the same. 

I do think that the distinguished Iuditemt 111 this matter 
gives way too readily to scepticism and passes over those 
particular drcumstanccs that furnish an important factor 
for concluding that Varona and Ahura are equivalent. 
For tin? iiaflociatlcn of Mitra with Vanina lies oil quite 
a different line from those numerous fluctuating associations 
which so frequently in the Vedic hymns make a god 
appear united now to this god, now to that one, in 
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constantly now and over - varying combinations. The 
V i-die Mitra, on the contrary, over and over again appears 
in n most intimate assoc iat ion, which grammatically in 
expressed by a Dvzmdvu compound, with Varan a. Vedic 
texts, which upon the whole do not teach us much about 
the proper character of Mitru, give this, and this tilnne, 
as the predominant trait in his diameter, that he is the 
constant companion of Yarimo. Considering ttie stand¬ 
point of the Veda this very close assoclutlmi would see in 
groundless imd mi intelligible * St is evil lent that Vtdic 
India had inherited it from long bygone davit 

Jnafc In the same way we liud in the A vesta the name 
of Mithiii associated in a dual Dvundva with oiie p and 
only one, name of another god, Ahura. In the sphere 
of Zamthustriauiam such an association can hardly have 
originated, for in thin religions system Ahum stood 
incomparably above the level of a gud like MiihnL 
Thus with regard to the couple Mithm-Ahnm also we 
have reason to believe that, us Bartholoinuc says, 1 this is 
M zweifellos vine ana arischer Keit st/untuende Verbindnug 
Consequently, in confronting the two couples Mithi-u 
Vanina and MIthm-Almru with each other, wc are dealing 
with uncommonly fixed and uncommonly old associations. 

Let there Ik? added further that the VMie hymns gives 
tumi frequently to Yuruiia the epithet of rr mm, w I deli 
us is well known h the precise equivalent to the Iranian 
tthura * And further that, as Darmcsteter has persuasively 
shown, the personality and the divine functions of Vanina 
an? described by the Vedic poets in expressions that most 
remarkably resemble those which iu the A vesta are 
employed with regard to Ahum. So in my opinion there 
is i\ far stronger basis for the supposition of A hum. and 
Vanina being equivalent gods than would appear from 
the rather brief statements of Jacobi, p. 457 + 

1 Jja™ jip+oW- FI ruL MSzk 

J This J^coIkl (p, 457) hah Slot failed r« mention. 
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I„ . Bi-UK «»>• I eouridtr tin- Vodk W» «* «“ 
AvosUn Vercthrajan as derived from the «“« I^o- 
I • nmtotvtn* Jacob* states that m the Areata 

aul l"JrB « *» ^ 

Vh^jib, and that “it is just as likely that the Indians 

S5U «-* ‘r “ - " 5ss 

rfionld l-ve split ok m*° l" 15 • lK ' 

nf the ftiweda will took with the same d*W « I ^ 

i xz% «w* «** of m» — at a “ >,er 

„£ Vrtrt tWO different gods. For our P™T«£ 

hLwer, it is of no consequence how we ^V>,<» ^ 
question. For as in any ease India appeal >v tins name 
iu th8 ATCS to oh well as in the Veda, l certainly do not s,-, 
,. ven if this India should have originally drfeied from 

the slaver of Yrtra, what difficult* ™ ^ 

—4 the fflrietenee of that pioto-Iraman India who 

I believe is recognizable in the In-da-ra of the Mdanman 

(J. «M) tfcttta it ww 

that two distinct pooi-te*. derived bo- a coin-on - -k, 
can have preserved the natne gods as m prehistoric^times, 
when those people had not yet separated. V ith reierenci 
to this I think that the length of time of the Kpjnta 
o£ the two nations is a point of most eon side mbk 
Inflnenw. The Zarathustmn ^ TUUirnlly are '^ 
different from the p*. <* the MahhhhiraU W the 
Hummus. iSnt it is not reasonable to doubt tin , 
centuries after the separation of the Indian am 
Iranian before the great Zurathnstnan 
some Of the principal deities may have reunmied nUnti ^ 
with each other on froth sides. DM between the 
creed and the mythology of the western and ot the caste™ 
group of people will not have been lockmg even.at t 
time. But it is not in the hsaat surprising it the U 
imme-s we read in the Jlltannian inscriptions do not »veaL 
anything of these differences. Thus there is no reason 
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to conclude from the conformity of these names with 
Indian names rtf goda diet the gods named in these 
inscriptions should, in spite of the geographical iin- 
probiiinlity, he Indian. 

2. I now turn to the child* question ut issue. Let us 
assume that those gods with Vedie names are indeed, 
as Jacobi I ad i eves, Indian gods; what conclusions arts 
then to be drawn with regard to the problem of the 
until |uity of Vedic culture ? After all that lias been said 
before on tliis subjeet a few words will suffice. I believe 
that most readers of Professor Jacobi's first article will 
have had the same impress ion as l had. that he understands 
those inscriptions to be a deeiaiv d that asr in favour of 
his own belief in “the enorrootuttBed in B of Indian 
civilization" (Journal, 1909, p. 72*2). us the Cev satisfactory 
to 1110 —though I must say it is rat its. data acted- — to see 
that Professor Jacobi's real opinion, aitre ’K stated by him, 
is quite different, and that his claims as to the chronological 
significance of the inscriptions are much more moderate- 
Till recently, lie says fp. -HJfl), the oldest authentic date 
in Indian history was the date of Buddha's death, and 
now the oldest certain date is pushed back for well- 
nigh a thousand years. The progress in our knowledge 
pointed out by this is, in fact, far less substantial than it 
would appear after those words -the somewliat sonorous 
mentioning of a thousand years. tor it was naturally 
dear to all of us, even before the discovery of the 
Mitannian inscriptions, that the period of the oldest 
UpauisndH, and further back, of the Brahmapas, and 
still further I Jack, of the Itigveda Samhitu. and of the 
beginnings of Indian history that precede the origin of 
the Bigvedu. must have extended through many centuries 
hi-fore Buddha. There will lie few scholars — if there are 
any at nil —who did not, and who do not, think it cei Lain, 
or nearly certain, that nine hundred or a thousand years 
before Buddha the worship of India, Mitra, Vanina was 
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tire 11 fv established /imong Indian snorilieers and posts. 
Xow documents have been discovered which—if they 
jvrer to hutiun. gwU which 1 think they actually do not 

do_would state exactly the same thing* which, with 

tolerable certainty, We had inferred before. 

Nobody, of course, will find fault with an historian who 
gladly accepts such a continuation of his conclusions, hut 
ifl it not saving rather too much to say that all this 
«(rives on entirely new aspect to the whole question of 
the antiquity of Indian civilization ' 

|}. Finally, i wish to make a remark on one point of 
minor import*' 

*B0| ascribes to mu the opinion 
alendar the full moon of Phiilguan 
ir of the hot season ”, which he very 
ptiiblu. But if he will Inks the 
iy atiitoments in tin? taeftrift dcr 
Dmitaehen Mttrge jiZ&witWi- a Gemtll&'ftafl, 4b. 475 sotp, he 
will see that it Is not She beginning of the hot wv*f« 
with which I have connected that full moon, but—for 
ixutwsus there stated —the beginning of xpl'infl. 1 tldnk 
it will be admitted that this makes a drSbrence, 

Hanm rs Oldenhero. 


Professor >V 
that in the 
**■ marked the 
naturally finl 
trouble to look 


Tjjl Early Use of the Buddhist Era in Burma 

It appears to me that at least three issues are raised 
by Dr, Fleet's note, taken together with mine, in the 
last number of this Journal, p. 4<4 seq., viz. . 

]. Waa miff method of reckoning from an assumed 
date of Buddha’s pariuirviuia ii.e, death) current in 
Burma Ijefore (say) liuo A.O, i And, if su , 

2. Was such method identical with the one used in 
( 'eyIon (and subsequently also in Burma) after i 186 a,1>. 
laud in that ease was it imported from Burma to Ceylon 
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oi- vice versa*, or were there two system*, of independent 
origin*, assuming different initial points ? 

■i. What me the correct dates r.f accession and 
<>l the early kings of Pagan, especially Airnwraheu. 
hvanzittha, and AJaungsithu ' 

I am not in a position to give mi answer lo the last 
question. The first one I answered provisionally in the 
affirmative. The second I had to leave unanswered, but 
pointer] out that there actually have been variations in 
the initial date of the Buddhist era used in Burma even 
after UHQ Ate, in fact op to nearly 1300 a.D, Dr. Fleet 
doBS " ot distinguish between the first and second issui. 
He appears to take it for granted that any method of 
reckoning from Buddha's death used in Burma must 
have arisen from the same source as the Ceylon method, 
and to he draws from the Ceylonese data available at 
present the eon elusion that that source was Ceylon, and 
that the system was introduced into Burma ntxmt 
1170-HO a. ti. 

That conclusion inevitably leads to tlje view that the 
Myazedi inscriptions of Pagan arc not a con temporary 
record, 1 do not think this result would have suggested 
itself on the interna! evidence of the record taken os it 
stands. It appears to me to involve certain difficulties. 
Qnadrilingual inscriptions, set up (as in this easel in 
duplicate, must, I imagine, be rare at any time and 
place, to tar us I. know, the Myazedi record is the only 
instance of flip kind hitherto found in Burma, Its 
existence may be explained hy the circumstance that 
a recent expansion of Burmese rule had brought jiiteh. 
bouriug alien races under it* sway, and that tlm prince 
who performed the act of piety recorded in these 
inscriptions was anxious that it should I* commemorated 
in a manner which would lie understood by nil the more 
important sections of the population comprised in the 
Burmese empire. But would anyone, after the kp^. 
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t*i iiiAitK yuars have thought It worth to didft 

and wit up In four different languages ft statement of 
the fact that, a long deceased prim* hud made a votive 
offering on behalf of n long dueeimed king i I do not 
think so : sorely the principle of eui hunt applies strongly 
to such a case an this. 

That, no doubt, is ft mere matter of opinion. But \ 
the Uysxedi inscriptions do not stand alone, I ho great 
Shweadgon Ttdaing inscrtptiou (also of Pagan) supports 
the argument, Tiiis is a record of nearly *00 lines, anil 
consists in the main of ft very verbose mid fulsome 
panegyric (thrown into the form of a prophecy by the 
Buddha himself, which i* repeated with variations and 
comments by various other persona) in honour of a king 
Sri Tri bhu wn uadi ty ad ham i jiaraja of Pagftn, pamraftke 
awl probably immediate successor of the one mentioned 
in the Mynzodi record. According to the Shwerigon 
inscription Buddha foretells that a certain ancient sage, 
the Eiai Bisnu (Rai Visiju), ia to lie reincarnated (after 
several intermediate adventures that are hero immaterial) 
as a king of Pagan, in whose reign the land will enjoy 
n golden age of prosperity and true religion. The 
language ia m extremely eulogistic that it in, in my 
cpiiiiow pretty evident that the inscription was set np 
during the lifetime of the king in question. The date 
When the Kim ia to reappear as king is given variously 
ns 1628 and 1630 “expired'' 1 after Buddhas parmirvSQa, 
tlm latter figure being presumably ft statement in “ round 
numbers the former a more exact one. The phraseology 
appears to me to be ambiguous, as the date might refer 
either to the birtli »f the king or his accession, But 
in any ease I think the king intended is Alanngslthu, 
who, according to Phuyre, was a grandson of Ids prode- 
cessov Kyanzittlm, find reigned from 1085 to UliO a.D. 

1 Thu original pvts these llatus Ithfl second one twice ever) in weeds. 
not in tlgairBR. 


* 
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(These dates tire presumably derived from dates in the 
Buddhist ern given in PhnyreJs Burmese sources, and are 
not therefore necessarily <juite accurate. Other reason* 
for doubting their accuracy will be mentioned Inter on. ) 
It looks, however* as if during the reign of Alaungsithu 
Nome method of reckoning from some assumed jmri- 
inrmim date was current in Burma. 

The argument cam bfc carried a step further. 1 have quite 
recently received an cst&mpage of a newly discovered 
inscription from Prome. This record, which T shall call 
Shwe^andaw I (am a second inscription was found near 
by in the anna* pagoda precincts) is also in Taking and 
is evidently based upon the Sbwezigon record. Only the 
first page is available, and that too in a much dilapidated 
condition, lint, it embodies the same Pali yfrthri, apart from 
slight verbal variants, am the $hwe7.igon inscription ami 
the Taking text on to tell (somewhat inure concisely, 
though with jl few additional details not given by the 
Shwcfrigon record i the same story ulxuit the prophecy. 
But what concerns us is that at the beginning, after an 
invocation, we have the following : 

2, . - . kfil S[a]k[ajiy Hi-ti 4]$7 MrigasiTss [? t ? ? *] 

3. [t ^]k [/] i[? !??? f] tney Snkriwar 1 1 Uttar Phaflgum 1 ? P] 
4- [f It H ?] lagna [| - * *■ * 

I am not sure that tfakamj i* the word intended: the 
stone i* badly damaged here. Titcy is the old Taking 
for ' day ", In L 3, where I have put half a dozen marks 
of interrogation there are. I believe, amongst other tilings 
OTle or two numerals which I cannot lit present make out, 
the passage being blurred, But anyhow we have in l r 2 
a year, probably of the Burmese cm. Its first visible 
numeral is barely legible, but I think it is a 4. as it must 
be if Lhe era is really the Burmese one. The other two 
seem tome to lie clearly H7. That would put the inscrip¬ 
tion in 1125 which would, I imagine, be in the reign 
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li£ Alanngsitlni, who hi mentioned *n king in Burmese 
Em 301 (1139 40 UM in n Burmese macriptkra {Inscri}?- 
timm of Pagan, etc,. Rangoon. 1H0D. pp. 04 5i. ! Tin.' fact 
tlifrt Shwaaradaw J give* the month ( ± Xavembw), and 
evidently also t-Iio lunar day (thougli this is unfortunately 
illegible), the day of the week, Friday, the unkxatw. 
Uttara-Hiaiguni (ns 1 suppose), and the Itopoi (illegible), 
should satisfy Dr. Fleet that this at least is a synchronous 
record.* Well, Lit I. 31 seq. the prophecy saya that m tiro 
IGSOth" year of Buddhas religion the Hist Bisnu is to 
come down from Bralimaloka and come into life iw=- fli<‘ 
soii>u of two fa mi lies, one of wliich ithut of his mother, 
l fancy, who was a princess nf the Pagan royal family and 
daughter of KynuzitLhai i« the- Solar race ).* 

Thi- name of the other 1 cannot make out, as it is partly 
obliterated. The record goes on to say that hr shall 

I There lie idhn two longer ones, is m, jwi up by tho king hinv*!f, 
wluob apparently are paris of one nedanl, Tho -l-lsumI is dated in ■Kia 
BunneHJ Em filial.. |pp. 73-U). 

• A- 1 hni’O ]uh! no erperiotioe in the verification of Indian dotes 

1 -nbniitt.si I Llit'M pnrtioulnrfi to M. A- Bnrlfi. of 1'sriH, Slinsngh my 
friend M. A. - 'hIhiioil M. Barth Tory kindly took the troublo w unite 
the nnCistssiy ™ Lc illations, and informs me tlinr in the mouth i n i fiifstinn. 
ill 1 lfiS the moan entered this ndbyin-n after sunrise an Friday, the 
■J. 1 1 Xaramber. Assuming, then, that the year is really USS au., and 
rl,.it the months am amdMi. as in the modern Burmem rooknnmg, it 
«- uU ]i) that there are no diwtrepnnefr' in the legible data and tied 

this is hmIIt the date of tire inscription. If tLo era of this record i- not 
the Burmese (me, 1 know of no other likely to have l*»n used iu Burma 
nt this time which would bo nut marc with hr. Fleet - 

iKmit.inn. The Safcu era null any ^JnWidno era would Ire equally 
bhjoctionable. If it wore the former wu should (having regard to rbe 
cautenu of tlieet- inwxiptfons) leave to make the iHimeralM 1007. and 
if the tld.ter, 1087, instead of 487. Tire- former would work nut hi 
jjljg i jj i mu} the revised jarintmlwi ora til 11414-0- If it is tl» 
Inst-lutmed or some other j,<s\-iu\>-mjyt era, cailil ijitiuhn, beside*. 
,M. Barth informs mol nans of tin** years teiwpt 1123 *,». with 
nmihifn munthn) fulfil the given conditions of mouth, weekday, and 

i Tkti origl ruil givia lIii-k (ifitti in wunK not lit %Lirt:«, 

* Or tho Family oF tho prinlzv 81 Aditsa" mtrBtlnn&l hy Ykny ra i 
nf nnrm * 9 [i. Sty ** » legindpjy natt *ter oE the Fjkgiiii kin^. 
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become king (onun rMwroniarwpVl in the-city of Pokunina. 
which Is Ariuuiddtumpur, he. Fagfiu* 

I draw the conclusion that the Shwerigon inscription, 
on which this Shwe^udaw one appears to ho based, must 
ho prior to November, 1125 a, a In that ease wc have 
three words using a Buddhist era apparently before 
HSU A r ix, though one would btf enough to establish the 
point, us Dr, Fleet concedes. Surely the weight of 
evidence Is in favour of tile view that those are con¬ 
temporary record s. Of the three the My&zedi Talking 
Inscription appears uij the whole to use the most archaic 
form of spelling, and on that ground hits an additional 
claim to b- considered the oldest of the three. L admit, 
however, that uv know very little about the details of 
Tu!umg spelling at. tikis period, and it seems to have been 
very variable, so the point is hardly one to be pressed. 
SLiil. on Lis. fuels as they stand, I take the view that the 
Myazedi inscription^ must W j dated somewhere about the 
time of Kyanzittlius death. 

When wu come to imjttirr further what that time was 
and what was the initial point assumed for the reckoning 
then ill use, we are met by the extraordinary discrepancies 
ol chronology which Dr, Fleet has mentioned, I have 
admitted that 1 am 3^y no meaps &ure that the 1638 of 
the MyitKedI record is 1065-6 A.D. I am not even positive 
that it represents tlie year of the death, imd not the 
accession, uf Kyanritthn, that monarch of so many irre¬ 
concilable dates. Mr. Taw Sein Ko, in a recent letter to 
me p him expressed the view that Kyanzittha reigned from 
1028 to 1656. It may be hcl II my reading of the 
numerals in Shwesaudaw I is right, it follows not- only 
that the year 1630 of £/nW Buddhist cm was some time 
(1 do not know how lung) before 1125 A*D +r but also 
(I think) that the king who eonie to the throne (or was 
reiiuraninted rj in that Buddhist year lor Id28} was 
reigning in 1125 A.D. I f the 1630 I of 162$) refers to 
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AJ&angsUWfl birth, then Kymunttlw might well have 
reigned to 10/5tt of this Buddliist era. But if it refers to 
Aliiungslthu’s accession, then Kyamsiltha must have been 
dead in the year ld3/> (or liiSHf, whatever years a.d, 
these nmy have been. The Comer riew seems to accord 
letter both with the phraseology of the inscriptions 
(especially Shwesaiidnw ]) and with the circuuWanc'S of 
Alaungsithu’s birth os related in Phayre* HiMory »/ 
Biirmti, p. :iH. though it upsets Thayre's chronology of 
this period. Either way, Kvaiwdttlm must surely have 
hen dead before II25 A.I>. and tin- Shwezigon and 
.Shwcsandaw I records can hardly refer to him. But all 
this does not help us much to fix the initial point of 
the era. 

Having regard to the other two cases previously 
mentioned, where the initial point of the Buddhist era 
used in Burma was not the usual 5-14 I think that 
the evidence is iiisuilicient to i‘iiiihle us to iin^-rt that 
this era an used in Burma in these early days was 
identical in origin with the Ceylon one- But it is con¬ 
sistent with the view that a method of reckoning from 
some assumed ^rimirviliia dab: laid exist is 1 in Burma 
independently of the Ceylon method, and was in use 
there before 11(1/5 A.D., but was subsequently superseded 
bv the Ceylon method. This conclusion seems to accord 
with the data of the inscriptions, and with the cireum- 
stanet: that Buddhism in Burma was not in the first 
instance derived from Ceylon. Why should not the 
Burmese, at airy rate from Anawrahtas time (before 
their Reformation of 11 Hi -1 A.D. L have used a l»innirvann 
era. either invented by themselves or derived ultimately 
from the country frutu which they (or their Tulnine 
teachers) originally got their religion i 

C. 0. Blau DEN, 
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Remarks ox Mil Bmniien’h Note 
Ajr regards Mr. Bkgdon^ tided issue, I .im not prepared 
further into the dates of Kyatmhha and othur kings 
of RuriiiiL White interested for various reasons m the 
Burmese calendar ansi rockoiiingH, T am too much occupied 
with Indian topics to spare time for the details of Bimmse 
history. 

I certainly had not separated the Hr4 and second Issues 
in the manner in which he Inks now staled them. h now 
Hoems (1) that he Buggeste that there existed in Burma 
before ji.d. 1IA5 an independent reckoning from the death 
of Buddha which placed that event somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of KC. 544, hut not exactly in that year, 
ami perhaps even m much as sixteen year* earlier : mis] 
<-J that he is willing to concede, or at leant to think it 
possible, t hat the reckoning which places the death exactly 
hi 1U 544 was demised in Ceylon shortly after A.D. 1105, 
and wtiH ifurricd thence to Burma in the decade \,d, 1J 70-HO, 
nnrl eventually superseded the reckoning existing there. 
This latter position is all that 1 wish to maintain. On iny 
aide I shall be glad enough to giant what he claims under 
the first issue, when the evidence Ls clear: at present it is 
not so. 

Mr. Bkgden has now brought forward two more 
Bunn esc inscript ions, which contain dates in a reckoning 
fmifi the death uf Buddha, and which, he claims, ware 
framed and published before ask IJ65. 

One is jl. Kliwesngou Taking inscription containing 
rt prophecy —i.c. s a statement of fact put into a prophetic 
form- — that a certain ancient sage was to he reineairuited 
rus ji king of Pagan 1G2S or IG3Q yea rs after the death 
of Buddha, that is, in nr about A. IE 1 l)$S—87. Thin 
inscription (it appears) is not otherwise- dated, so as to 
show exactly when it was fraludd; nor is it explicit as 
to the king who was the subject of the prophecy. Bui 
Mr, Blagdcn considers it to lie "pretty evident that the 
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inscription waaset up during the lifetime of tin- king in 
question beccuite its language is so extremely eulogistic: 
He "thinks" that t hat king is AlaungHithu, for whew reign 
he quotes from Flrnyre, but with Koine hesitation* the period 
A.J>. ] 1)35 to 3 3 dO, 1 And he says lt it looks if during 
the reign of Alaungsithu same method of reckoning from 
mma assumed }n.tri nit'llna date was current in Burma. 51 
The whole argument is purely hypothetlcaL 

The other is ft newly discovered inscription, Shwesandawl. 
which contains the same prophecy. This inscription, again 
(it appears), is not explicit to the king who was the 
subject of the prophecy. But it docs eon tain its own 
date. And the question is: does this date fall before 
ah. 1185 1 

The details of this date, as given by Mr. Tlingden, are 
the year [4]87 of the Sukkaraj or common Burmese era of 
A.Ii. 638, the month Migasira, the weekday Friday, and 
the nafexhtetni Uttara-Phaflgmii]. With these details, the 
date Isas been calculated for him by AL Barth ; with the 
result (see note 2 on p, 854) that it imswesh to Friday* 
20 Novcnilxr. a.d, 1125, And the moon certainly may Ixe 
taken to have entered Uttarn-Phalguiii during the forenoon 
of that day P and the clay did fall in the waning (dark i 
fortnight of the Burmese Aligiisiru, Snkknmj 487. 

But it is not easy tn see how any safe conclusion, in any 
direction* l-uxi be based on a elate the available details of 
which are as problematical us they are in this case. The 
figures 87 seein tolerably certain. But the figure for Lh«* 
century is not certain ; nor even the name of the em; as 
regards the era Mr. Blagden says: —“I urn not sure that 
Stifmraj is the word in tend til " ; aa regards the figure for 
the century he says— hi 1 think it is a 4, as it must be if 
the era is really the Burmese one.* These arc somewhat 

1 With tbw this king'* n?Sgo covered from tit leavt oiie |K>int 

of view lliiO of bis grant! flit her KymnzEttlL&j another Jirobkm Jti BiLriucw 
history. 
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dubious grounds for tiling tlie year as Sakkjufij 4S7. 
And the rixmg of it is really based on the point (see 
note 2 Mil p. 854 > that, in view of other possibilities 
which presented themselves to Mr, Bkgden, Barth 
examined the date for the year 1087 til Liu- *Haka era of 
A.rp. 78 and the year 1687 of the era of ii r r_ 544, ns well 
as for the Sakkarilj year 487, and found that only in the 
last year could he place the moon in Uttara-PtiaJguni on 
a Friday in Migasira. 

But if we might take the century as 10 or 1U, instead of 
4. if we could thereby get a auitable result in some other 
reckoning, why may we not read it m 5 or some sub¬ 
sequent figure even if the year is a year of the Sakkarnj 
em jf And e.s even the mune of the itofeftui™ certain < 
Mr. Blagdon lia.y marked it uh Uttara-Fbjsf lgtmi]; 
'indicating that the syllables Ifjiui t are either illegible or 
serii aisly damaged so as to be questionable. And a very 
essential i tv in, the specification of the lunar day. 13 illegihlc- 
AJso, us regiiub the fortnight, the position of the k which 
Mr. BJagden has deciphered may indicate mkka, Lhe 
waxing (bright; fortnight, rather than fallu, the waning 
fortnight. Eut. if the fortnight should b the waxing 
fortnight, the nakahotra cannot be stated as Uttara- 
Phaljgunl, unless the record makes a gross mistake: the 
muon run never Ijc ill Ihtam-Fhtdguui in the waxing 
fortnight of Mignsira. Perhaps the uok#hatm might be 
taken an Uttan l-B ha[drapadfi] t 

When al] or practically all the details of a Burmese, 
Hindu. eU\ T date arc certain, we earn determine whether 
that date was or was not cormrtly recorded ; and then, if it 
is found correct, we can go on to seo what rnay be proved 
by men 113 of it But we cannot, to any good end. bike 
a seriously imperfect date 1 which this one is), make 
speculative eakulntimis, complete t he reading on a selected 
result which suits what we want, and then build up 
historical LoiicluHifirLH on that reading. We must have 
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i LULU'S' ilaiti- t-1 j>i1 1 this one, L o .-:rvt: as u hasiN fut h-eidlng 
that cI j i j Burmese had a reckoning from the death of 
Buddha in use l^fure a, it. I I (15. 

J. F, Fleet. 
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lu preparing a tniuslatiim oL tin- Matmvumhu L £21 toe, in 
a fow ruses, to result* which require a flight emendation 
of the text us given in my edition of 1908. Fii^t 
I h k’u ro correct ,1 few uiispriiils. via,. ^'^n/Adriyp (1. 71 1 
into t r *ti : j hitmt n*<vjt* wii.'i \ 2. 3<)) into *ttmd*j*t h■< l ; 
TuyaiitfQw* {5. 17 ) into rftj' ; dtjdpetva i J 7. *153 into 

tiiitip 11 . 

The correct form nf the doubtful word in 83. fl nud 
:ji>. ! L which puzzled me no much, and which J hesitatingly 
spelt WuaMti, liit:- 1 M^en happily found hy Dine* Andersen 
(on a pn^ti iiid written to me,dated Cope]ihugen.September H, 
11)011 ^ j| in 1111 doubt, vi.tin'fllut — Skr. *tiht*iilt*t i BR. >,v.: 
Man.u R ix+SSTO). Andersen quotes a passage from Dhamimi- 
pilLa's Coiniueutiiry on the TLiengatliHS, where the Miuue 
Word occurs in it* genuine form : Suttlutfairfi mlmn -cj.j 
mhttflh'ritt yak+ r tm (Ftseheh Tbig + p* 184-'). lu the MSS, 
of the Mah. tlie wold is hiidJy corrupted, and neither 
Tumour, nor SuLLiiiiignla and Bniuwautnd.i we nor I 
came to the right emendation. The short notice on the 
word in my edition <p. 35 li) inu*t p therefore he changed 
In to J r hfjtl If * * ti t tjtifihfil ■ -l n j n r jn p i itr. ^ => TL -■ * /■ < t hh tm- 
dakaift r f i Main 2-1 ii.H5„ si3. means' t" catch In thief, etc \ 
together with the stolen (goods)*- CL Skr. snhodhu ,r . 
Sw JPTS*. 1910. p, 137. 

On p. 355, L 29. f beg to insert the words - Sum Vit. 
J. 80 lfl on af before the quotation ■ Dighamk. L i. 10'h 

In 4. 30 I now prefer to read fritupftldckwjdh nu instead 
■ if ~\jakt Of. Inh-rxl., p. xxvi, There can Is- hm dim hr 
chat tE l-■ passage alludes to * hlkv. xii 2, 3. where we are 
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told that the young monk Uttarti Kevuttks uputthakn, 
accepted rise presents iv fum'd by his innater, and went 
over to the party »f the Ynjjiaii monks, He was, tm 
account of that. dismissed by the Thera. It is now 
4.1 1 ^' ■ taisily intelligible how the won I could be 

interpolated. 

In 5. (ill I think tin- twaimm uniat b:- pm alter a,-/, 
su that yo/r> /a >!/ jHtfih**: inoH'harit forms it connecting 
snntemce, 

A tnore itnfottant pasHagr; is 5. Hit) 7^. Here tin* 
punctuation in the text Mf my edition is really misleading- 
The correct translation is: ^The nephew of the kin g the 
renowned Aggihnihntri, was the husband of the kind's 
daughter Samghamitta: her ami his sens was named 
Sutmuia* He < i.e. Aggibrnhmii) also, having obtained 
the kings permit inn was ordained together with tle- 
sub-king/' A comma must tie put after mmiko, ami 
a full stop after israi^f.■ (5* 1706). According Li> the 
text, as punctuated in my edition, Line might refer the 
pronoun art in 170 to Sttnuum and not to Aggihrahmii., 
which would be nonsense* 

Wilk. GEinEit. 


The Tiiaxklatio.v hi the t kwm Bkagavan ,p 

The eontrihultioii on tI jI— topic by Dr. G. A. Grierson 
in JKASu January, 1010 pp, 1514-01 is a good attempt 
made to approach the sense of the term filmgaviln (or 
BhciguvLit) r and then to find the nearest English word 
for it. 

The term Bhugamn is an ancient i-up, which may In- 
found in the Upanlsads, and traceable further hack to 
the Vedie deity Bhaga And according to a grammatical 
nile T ,l vat" can take the place uf 11 mat", so that 
Bhagamaii becomes Bhfignriin. 

T3ie intention of the Visgn-Puraiia. VI. y. OD tf., is to 
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exp] iii u the undent Mantra. the Bi dtliiMk&tri f containing 
both the terms Rhngiivfin mid Yiisudevik. the bitter being 
traceable to the Visim-GnyatrT of the Na-miffitttnn in the 
Taittirlya UpardstuL In this explanation the V^U-Purijja 
takes np filttifpinvii first; and then VtlHiuitnt^ Bfutffavan^ 
according to the definition contained in the verse 7U 

J ii i f nri-£ tkti-Ixilnismtrtf* i- vtriftt=£tyd>th&y iiaSe ^ r hth \ 

Bbwjttvtir-rhabda-ixtiiyilnl vina htyair ffumulthh \ \ 

is M He who is full of auspicious qualities and devoid of 
inauspicious ones f \ Thai this conception of Hod is not 
it later utiu, enunciated by the Bliag&vatu school, but is 
11 1 ■ l oldest Vaidic veLerptioAi, may b- learnt from what 
is L-u I led t be l Thh uyuAu 'hj* t-dh ikava iu# in the Bra h ma - 
Silt ms. extend in over III, ii, 11, beginning JWi sthaihito f*t ¥ 
to III, ii 25. Ihe won! rannot therefore mean merely 
blissful 11 unlibed subjectively (JR AS., 11110, p. hiOt 
or merely M hoty", For either of these terms give but 
.1 part connotation of the word, BleRsed " would U- 
IhjL ter r if it nuty lie und ersto d .is an a hbr e vi&t i on for 
44 blcseed-qualifitid The word " Adorable P| only dmws 
out the roi>L-seiisc. but completely ignores the contents 
ni the definition os given in the Yiftnu-Parana verse 7' 1 
iwptuh Paientheticully, the words "used in worship ' 
on p. 161 ought to he “ used For others than Bhagavau 
fur mere courtesyI would therefore suggest the 
folio wring terms with which to translate BhAg&v&n : 
"Rinsed/ 1 'Excellent/ 1 Beat/ 1 1 Perfect /' “CSlorious,' and 
pell taps ** Lord . 1 would leave to my English friends 

to weigh the different eounritat tons these several terms 
carry in their Lexicon, and choosy the beat. 

Referring to the term ^dsurleva, it often confounded 
with Lhv sun of Vusndgva (Kraaa), but rend the several 
eomiotatiaiis of it in the Saljasra-niiuia-blm^ya. Similarly, 
Krnitdyit Dewxk f- putniya+ of Chandugya-Upvni&ad, III r 
xvii, \l Y is by some confounded with Krsiin, the son of 
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VasudivaA Sri Jladhvucaryju in his commentary on this 
Upaniaad, explains this dearly. 'Hiere is a !ho a Krsiia 
Again in the Xdmyn.tr* tile Tailtirly.i - rpanisad. 

This is, again, not to be confounded unth Kr-ini, the snu 
of ViiHililevit. 

A. Qoyixdacarya SvImi. 

Vou-GitiiAM. Mtsotib (£. India). 
frhnmry % 1010 , 


The Translation of the tehm *■ Ehaoatat ,t 
I >j‘ I Joorgv A. Clriftrson has an interesting note on the 
correct rendering of the term 11 Bhiigavnt ' as understood 
by the BbngavitiaN* He suggests that it alihiijp be 
rendered by " A WH able 11 to express the full connotation 
of the tertiL Certainly many would think that it is 
u fairly iwjeurate rendering. But the present writer in of 
opinion that if we mv to be still more accurate we nmst 
Hnd out some won! which would cover its full signification, 
and which would do full justice to Its history. Such 
a rendering would convey nil the ideas which underlie it" 
employment in tlir- whole range of Sanskrit literature. 

As Dr. * irierson has very lucidly .set forth in his highly 
interesting paper, “ The Monotheistic Religion of Ancient 
India; 1 at tlie < Vj-ngress of Religions. Oxford, September, 
1908 {Imp#ri*d and A&iaiic Quarterly Raviffw, I909j 
prp 4 Ll5-i6) f on tin? authority of Drs. Bhandarkar, GarW 
and Barnett, the Bhhgavjtta sect has u very old alliance 
with the SMkhyaefoga philosophy P and has therefore 
borrowed many hnpjrkunt philosophical ideas from that 
old school of philosophy, which originated in the I7pani- 
sada and prevails! in the Partin os* Much of the 
phraseology of the BhigftVata philosophy is identical with 
that in the Saiikhya-yogi syatern. We shall see that the 
term 44 Bhagnvat rr was also primarily u term belonging to 

] Vk Jr. [i. % Dr. Grtenwa ** Numj-aiLiyAm” [Indian Antiqmnh 
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the Yoga Sastni. In the Bha&ya <m tJiiii, 43 
we find the expression W W TT'BfTifh I 

^ijrnT i ^=*rwr ^r^raTs^nfa 5 !: tt^tt j i 

(BAlrmlruu'e cd, of the . p. 259 J 1.3—llL N'«w 

VAeaspidiinssriL does not paraphmse - hut 

paraphrases by Tl^p^TI WTWQTlg i Bahirainu ^ 

ed. f p. 259. I. IH). This gives ns a el no to the origin at 
sense of the term IJ Bhagavui T * 1 

That Vaeaspattimirn hits very aficnmtoly rendemJ rJm 
term wrcftfAu by " Bhugavat T and that his rendering 1ms 
the approval of the Ehagflvakas t is shown by the two 
important stanzas from the Fi*fiu-]mmiirt— 

^Nr*er ftjir i 

^nw^TtTTnfr^ T?«rt vOf«fi i i vL 5 t 74) 

and 

IV*TT % *oiit far \\ ( vi, 5. 79). 
The gist of the conception of '" Bliagavat M by the 
BhuguviLiu.s run 1 m- therefore briefly expressed by 
TR f*i **lfalWRraiWJW a jflJ i filnm' . as it lias been 
happily phrased by Bilinnnnja in his Snfjjui^tfn on the first 
sutru of the Vedanta (p. 102, I. t>, AWiy!iiiktmiiislNir«nj. 
of the Catu^stlfri^ Ranjanuja is never tired of repeating 
this and several similar terms when speaking of Brahman. 
T'lie long epithets that are found t>< i[imli£y UT Wlff 

ijrifrTWt *TTTT*n!i; like fspj: 

tiii TTT^pn^m?. mid 

forth at th* a beginning of Rfiinaoiijas commentary on Lin* 
BhagtivadgUti' is nothing but ;lu amplification of the satne 
idea. Hence, if we are to indicate in one word the idea 
of M Bhagavat M in the light of Yoga and BMgavaU 
philisapliy 4ibout the Supreme Being, we cannot do better 

1 Bml Hi 1 - other c-litLons at hu^r t^ad ^ 1V “ 7 ^ ^ V.v 
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rlmii render it by 11 Perfect", This word does, L think, 
accurately express the idea ns conveyed by the Yoga 
equivalent ft?U anti by the Bhagiivuta expression *1*111* 

??*i *1 qes 1 «| I 

The etymology <»E the word Jl Blmgavnt " points to Lite 
gum ., conclusion. fiiuttfa is derived from bitfij, " to divide," 
tn dialri hute, arid therefore means 11 a share , what 
Falls to one's lot ". That hhtuju means - merit " or 
" -jUDihty " can be wen from the word «(Wni[/( 1 , meaning 
"beautiful'. 1 TF we understand the possessive flij 1 ? in 
the sense of TrniWI. then “ Blmgavat ' would mean " one 
endowed with praiseworthy qualities or attributes ". 

Blmgavut " riiti therefore easily mean " endowed with 
al! u «nl attributes (flud nothing else) . Xu short, it can 
mean a perfect being ", winch is also the sense of Hiddka. 

In the UpjiniHid.s we hud the won! used as an epithet 
or u term of address to u spiritual teacher, e.g. 

1 wtf? HJI*T I >t<t 

r f *in pjti n till), or to great adepts in spiritual science, 

g TT*l ^ ftfaf^KiPlIfW- 

Tfd fV*w « {Vh,\,nhxj\j» i, 

I I, first pnssuigii), The rendering “ perfect can well ht 
in here. 

Tt. will not be uninteresting to note the uses of thin 
\voi\l l>v Viieaspath the author of the 1 ixr r bhif-yjf*t , and bis 
commentator, held in the Sarutuh r rAwiiwo to k‘ 
an authority in the 1 have noted down the 

pages and lines of the excellent edition of tie- ibr 
hy Udiialnu Balaruiuft- In the following I should be 
supposed to refer to Vftcuspati's commentary tvs having 
its own Dumlwriag of lines independent of the numbering 
of the lines in the I iipiiiMasjiu, 

.. Blmgavat ' Is an epithet of FuUuijali in Vacaspati on 
i, I (p. T I. n; ii 4d <p. I So, I. 13). ill Vruampatl on il. 13 

L Tb.t4 wtiiiiii* iiut'fltLUirnikil^-—£H- 
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i p. I. -» it qualities the Yegabhflwymkiira. In Vacaspati 
on iv, <p, 3I+, 1. 4) it qualifies Aitsapadu ot Go tamo, the 
as pounder oi tLe XyAyn philosophy. In V&caspati on it. 35 
(p. 180, I. 8) Ami nn ii, 30 (p, 180, i. a> it qualifies i/ry* 
uitderafiiod. Tii Yacaspati on lit, 51 Ip. Sljfi, | *1 and on 
i', 22 <p. 30ti f L 14) " Rhagavat qualifies 

if. "ft yttffin whu in living like *i mortal 
apparently, although redly emancipated, imd who m 
wearing his last body 1 * In Tekmspati on ii. 15 ( p. I3:i, 
Lo) ^ Bhagavat 11 qualifies the author of the Gitfi, who i* 
i.alltd \n tin- last stall ssu of the Hhtty** ntln i - 

wise styled In VftciiMputi on L 24 ip, 56, L r l 

p 57, l H ■ |l 58. 1. 10 1 . on i. 20 [p. 03.1. 1 i. u n t. 27 i p. 64. 
1 1 I loll i, 38 (p. m, L 12), on in, I (p. 104, l 1 2 > on iii. 6 
iJb >1^7, l 71 and urn iii, 45 (p. 250, h 12i, Etmgftvat 
in an i.-pithet of t or “ God The VogtiUhtfMjfti alway- 
usc^ for Chd jW i, 24., i 2tii, 27. etc. I and only 

in commenting on iii, 45 1ms it used the word an jiel 

equivalent to God. 

From Vaca&pi&ti r A usl- of the term "Bhagavatit appears 
that it Ls possible to trace the history of the word. First 
it was used of great spin tun] toucher* and inquired, ns w- 
liiid iu the Upankad, Then it tame lu he tLsed acs ii.n 
epithet to those peranmi who had acquired spiritual powers. 
Then it came to be used of the emancipated souls, and 
then of God. The last sense k seen clearly in the nm of 
the term for Buddha, the great teacher of Buddhistic 
faith. '■ BhiugaYat ri has coine to be used as equivalent for 
Buddha, and this shows that the rendering 1 Perfect suit- 
very well here also, for Buddha means J| the enlightened 
one V It i.s quite true that m the Bhagavata scriptures 
JL Bhagarat" can very well Ik* translated by '"Adorable" 
but then that rendering would be good in that limited 
sphere silane, while fct Perfect n is applicable everywhere 
H A durability TP is on!}" a corollary to the idea of 
“ Perfection ,J * It can easily be seen that this idea of 
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pedfection in in the case of God the main idea in Yuga 
anrl BhiitFEiviUEi scripLures, if we compare tho Yoga ideas of 
l.fod an given in the V^prhJtti^t cm the SCitm& P f, 24 ti h and 
as expressed very concisely by the term wqfH d in HTtfl 
on iii, 45 ([>. 259), with the ideas about God at the opening 
of Ramanuja's on the GUiL Thin cumulative 

evidence makes it quite clear that JJ Rhngavat means 
u Perfect " even according to the Bhftgav&tas, who nw 
followers uf fihagavat i = Kriiim) called ^TR^X at the 
end of the itself. 

V. V. Sovasi, M.A, 

Mitsttr Corjjst 

Mnreh pUh HUO. 


Maiiismati, the Kaveri. axh M.vheswah 

A few remarks may lie offered in support of Hr. Fie-fs 
article on Mahiyhamapdaia and MiihiKhmati ip, 425 -I'm. ). 

In tin 1 earliest times Mihknati wan the capital of 
a vigorous kingdom. comprising a large stretch of the 
Narbada valley* and continued to be so till the great 
battle 1 k? tween the Pay davits and Kimrnv^ 1 At some 
later period it fell under timJ within Avauti, as shown by 
Lhe passage ribs! by Dr. Fleet i p. 44-7 1 from Hi-- J>ighn- 
Niknya and the statement in the late Tii tliii-yatm-parvan 
that the Narmada was among the A van Lis.' 1 Its absorption 
Into Avanti would have lowered its position, and no doubt 
Its) to its extinction; thus it is not mentioned his fur n> 
I knowj in the Xarmada-rnahAtiiiyas in the Puranaa 
Such was its position in Kalidasa's time, and his description 
uf it and its king in the Ragltuvaihsa, which Dr. Fleet 
quotes (p. 4441, shows incidentally that in portraying 
ancient times he did not follow Lhe political geography of 
his day, but threw Ids mind back into ancient conditions 
with very considerable antiquarian knowledge. 

1 Hie authorities are citetl cil l»t'. 2KMJ nn/e, JtEHl -I FliS,, 1908. [j. :i I!J. 

1 MBh., ili. A'!*, 8394-3. 
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L»r. Fleet farther says jp. 442, note 7), *■ the Indian Atlas 
Nhtjwh a ' Ciivt-rv R’ flowing into the Narbada from the 
width a boot ii mile above the place which re.nlly Is 
Muiiioljiuiiti, that is, Mam Uinta. There were two 
K averts, as mentioned expressly in tile Matsya Pnmria, 
namely, the large river in the smith and a second northern 
Kaveri. 1 This sceond Kaveri was a well-known tributary 
of the Narmada, and its confineum- was a famous tirthn 
.■ailed Kftvorl-sangnmii, which in generally extolled In the 
Niirniiida-i uahfitinyaa, It is described almost in the same 

terms in the Muteyit and PttdmaJ They suy_The junction 

'if the K fiver I and Narmada is lamed throughout the world ; 
it destroys all sin : oin- should bathe there k-caufie the 
Kiivcri is very sacred and the Narmada is a great river; 
whatever benefit u man may gain between the Ganges and 
Yamuna (that Is, «t, Praynga), the same accrues to him 
when he tat lies at the Kfivcri-snngama: he obtains at the 
Kaverl-sanganiA merit which destroys all sin. The Ku nun 
also notices two Kaverjs, the southern river first,- nod then 
fills stream thus— I lie iauiriuH river Ktverl destroys guilt; 
mie should bathe and worship &va there ; at Its coni In. ‘nee 
witli the Namiiuhi one is exalted in Kudra's world,* The 
-Vju i 1 mentions the “sacred Kaverl-sangaum ", which is 
probably the same tlrtha, though the reference Is ho brief 
that one cannot be sure iL may not refer to the southern 
Kaveri, 

A suggestion may U; made regarding the claim of 
Malic h war to ho M&hiamatT. In the Xamiada-inahfitinyaB 
Mahisinatl Is not, alluded to, because no doubt It had fallen 
into ruin and oblivion “; the Kaverhsangtiuui (which is 
cl.jse to it) is highly extolled; mid Mfihe4vara-»thAna is 
mentioned, not aw having any connexion wiLh M fill is uni ti, 

1 4PS and <j4. 

a Wf./-, V rr, Anundusnum ed., J.VS t Cole, «<)., 1SS. />*, r. Its. lbs 
MMiCtity In »uji}>nrt<-d r litre with n legend about K Uvem. 

5 iifc >17 r It* Mid EL * ii F 40-L 

H See Hunter, fwp m (ki^ f ** Manjjhlt** 19 
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but us the place where HivrE devised bow to destroy 
Tripura and where he fixed for stayed h his arrow, 1 We 
wee then that, when these mafaatmyas were composed, 
MiLhistmiti (MimdMLa) bud been forgotten locally and 
Mates vara claimed sunetity only on the ground of a brief 
legendary connexion with -Siva, Wo may well Conjecture, 
therefore* that the brahmana of Makes war, Ending after- 
wards that the ancient glory of MiUiHsmili was not located 
at or utilized by any pleee nn the Narbada, claimed it for 
their town on the strength of a similarity in the two 
tiainea, and in the ahseucfc of any counter - claimant 
Bucceedeti in appropriating it, 

Mahi^a-nuiiidahi appears to be a Buddhist appellation. 
It does not fas far jis 1 know) occur in the Epics or 
INircinon, pur Is it mentioned in Monier- Williams' or 
1 Jrilit! in gk n iu l Ri!tha I)ictiomiry. 

F. E- PAROITEfL 


The O^itive-Accusative in Indian Vernaculars 
Mr. Lesny's note (pp. 481-4 of the Journal for April) 
on tin- us - of the genitive for the accusative in Mumtkl 
will interest; students of other vernacular His explana¬ 
tion is that the genitive Is used in the case of living 
beings to avoid ambiguity, where there is no special 
termination to distinguish nominative from ftccasutim 
In Bengali the ambiguity only arises in the case of ituiwi- 
amt* things, since living things have a dative-accusative 
termination In -fa?. In using the double acemative, this 
ambiguity is avoided by boldly giving the accusatival 
termination to the (iimniwiatn) direct object. For instance* 
1 Lini rilLri-ke din, din-ke rfitri karitc pareri" (he can make 
night day, and day night}, 

1 jlfri fMtfn, A marnlii^ fimLik ml. r 1$$± L-j? dilil S^J td. P JY7). 

i t r.7 + 1 -3 unit 7U Tbatm two ueouat* aw very clu^tly alike. The waul 
A/hiijvt in noteworthy ard ^gnfffcunt. It could hiwdly be applied I* im 
undent dly* hat rather BuggaO * ntw plarc. 

jins* itno. ® 
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But (and tills is luy excuse for writing') the genitive U 
often nmid in poetry and in common talk for the dative 
or accusative of plural nouns signifying rational beings 
Thu*, it is permissible to my *' ai balak-der ddu ” (give to 
those born I, or 1 yahilrn e knj kariy&che* tAhndar min r ’ 
(chastise those who have done these things). 

In the singular number, an alternative Lo the dative- 
accusative termination in -fa la used. This only diftbrs 
iruin the genitive in form in having an -e added to it. 
Thus, in familiar talk, you may say J aina ie dao" for 
“aitia-ke dio " (give to lutO, nr "tini fttna-re dekhilen tp (he 
saw me), for Ji tini anm-ke dekliiltm T, ( 

Thera can be here no question of avoiding ambiguity. 
May I make the purely tentative suggestion that the 
original termination for genitive, dative, and accusative 
was that which is now reserved for the genitive, and that 
the -kf\ which now marks dative and accusative, wtis 
borrow ed f In Kachan (a Tibeto - Burmese Inn gunge 
which was once the native tongue of many who now 
speak Bengali or Assamese) the genitive in -nT occurs in 
cognate dialects which have not come into contact with 
Indo-Ettropean languages, whereas the Kachan dative- 
accusative m ~ko or -A/m? was probably bormwed. 

Generally, the case terminations arc used by Bengalis in 
a way that seems somewhat loose to the European, a fact 
that adds to the idiomatic flexibility and pkdurcsqueiic&H 
of their language. This too may be due to borrowing, 

J. I>. A. 


+l U E NI Tl V E - A t TVSxITT V E " Cu NSTltC 4 CTIO N 1 S Sf \ R aT H1 

In support of Professor Tlmmsono theory :ls regard* 
the origin of the genitive eon struct i > m, Dr. Leant" has 
quoted a few sentences from Marathi teadhig-books and 
shown that the construction in question has been "the 
outcome of nothing idse than a desire to avoid ambiguity". 
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Dr. Lesny seeing to have misundcretood the Marathi con¬ 
struction, which lie calk the genitive-accusative. There 
is no genitive construction in Mariithh arid Lhe mls% h*?. 
quoted by him from the Rev. Ch R. Navalknrk grammar, 
regarding the use of what he \ Dr. Lc*sny) calk the genitive 
cam- will i reference to living beings, is not accurate. 

As in Sanskrit, there are seven distinct cases in 
Marathi Some termination.* have been taken, it seeuia, 
from MahftnUtrh the parent dialect, and others from 
Sanskrit and other sources* The acmiaativr terminations 
are really, «, in the singular and *f, WT. WT P ^f 

in tlfce plural. \x. identical with those of the dative, and 
they have to be distiuguiaberl from them by their use 
in the sentence. Thus, in the seutentes {\ \ tffTTO iT5i*r jTT 
and i 2 ) tt*TT*T the first form. fiiTm k in tin- 

iicdUsati vc because it is the object of i^»T. the second 
form. tutto k hi the dative because wqii is the object. 
On some oecaaiony the termination!! of the accusative 
are not used fas in the ca.hu- of i mind mite objects), but 
not ahtrsy*. The Rev. G. B. Naval kar haH departed 
front the older gmrniiiarians in giving the rule quoted 
by Dr, Lesny about the use of the inflected accusative 
I w 1 l i l-1i Dr. Lesity ckIk genitive) \ri11 l reference to the 
living objector Hint rule is inaccurate We cun say either 
^TTT^ ^"3TiT W[ “V lf|T HI In the taise of inanimnl- 

ubjects also we frequently find tike HUppoHed rale violated. 
Thus — 

flr>3BT MUffiH I TOWTWft f*T?ifr l 

W144I3 ET *rR TSj i ^TT^nTTfTT B 

’smrwV . Trurrsr H , rnft m,. 

M At that time (Le. when the supreme unity of Atman 
anil Brahman is realized) who retains (lit protects) the 
sleep of false knowledge together with the dream of the 
world ? Then (lit. where) the night of ignorance min 
undoubtedly doc* not exist.” 
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if civ fagpi though an niiiiiinmti' object, is usod in the 

inflected accusative. 

wr nw i ira ritf *nw i 

i 11 w* ^t d *=h- 

v “ The lima whose naiad (Jit. the mind «>f which mini) 
ignorance- and pride have left, m clouds leave the sky 
sifter latii/ 1, 

TIi? tv, in the same verse, the verbs +(| itf^f and stitft 

Hmm govern the inanimate object* *r*f and ^T^TJFTTi- 
sme in the uninflected and the cither in the inflected 
Such instances, both in ancient and in modem 
Marftfhf, are common, though in some coses the inflected 
iweusativf! gives a different meaning ur makes it ambiguous. 
As, for Instance, a~T 4 H {H E = -i he kills si tiger ”* 

hill Hf TT*rm is mnbigUDu*, II may mean either 

kH he kills Ritinn. ” or kl he bedIs Rftina l \ more often tile 
latter. Here the difference in meaning is due most 
probably to the association of ideas, The idea of ■■ killing' 
goes well with the idea of " tiger ,r . but not well with 
the idea of ' Rama Tlius it is dear that no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down os to the use of the inflected 
and nninllected occiisative case. 

Aa regards the genitive proper in Marat.lik we have 
the termination in the singular and with a nasal 
on the preceding syllable in the plumb which m most 
pmliahly derived hum the Sanskrit ffi the intermediate 
stage being winch is found both in Muharfudn and in 
Marathi (as in The terminatiemfi of the inflected 

accusative, t|t„ are derived by the Rev. (*. R. Navalkar 
(whom Dr. Lesuy lia.^ followed) from the Sanskrit ^ and 
Wm- Rut the remaining two terminations and If 
cannot thuti be derived from any Sanskrit terminations. 
The termination lias coioe from the postposition ^T*n. 
ami «o alsrj plight have come from another postposition 
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urcY. which does appear in that Reuse very frequently . 1 
Perhaps this f has nothing tu du with the Sanskrit FI- 
from which we have f and f through MaMotfitri. There 
is also another and hotter derivation possible, Tin; 
difference between the singular and plural tenmnatinns 
In Marathi is of a nasal in most cases. Tims TT*TT^T = ' i of 
Hama " and TT *lN f - ‘of Rain as ”, Mow the accusative 
plural termination, which was originally «npw FF in 
Siiiihik rit, was probably modified and taken into MuS(hl 
as ftF I • < rji-SfT 3 or F with a nasal on the preceding syllable. 
Thus from TTF We gee VfFTF as the accusative plural, from 
which by simply dropping the nasal u'a get the singular 
form TPTTF- As regards the omission uf Leri in nations 
altogether, or. in other words, the umniUeted accusative, 
the parallel in Sanskrit pointed out by the Kw. (I, It, 
Navalkar and other grammarians in the neuter nouns 
like FT It and Fy I s a gra*l ciic, and the only thing that 
can be said about it is that Lhe influence had no universal 
effect in MamtliL Thus, as far back as we can go, from 
tin* time of ^lipirt >“ tile thirteenth century to this day 
ManUhl does not betray any genitive eon at ruction as is 
mentioned by I)r, Lesov. 

T. K. IiApmr. 

Jtrnr 1, lOhC 


Buf with the Accusative 

In eoLiiiriimtimi <>f the view which I have expressed 3 m to 
the apparent cones in which the ri^it hhft sTsiectriicd ^itli 
the accusative, it may be worth while to f|aote a few eaaes 
which illiifftmte the view or the coristniction as rally 
nomiiiatlviLv lb the hit Hmlamlntx. it ^ainl- 

ihfh bhavafi y<* mtiji ridmu fidhattr, “he becomes 

1 [Thtflff atyniolDcritth wem donbtfal. As regard* the ytuumS qut^Uun 
il. i* perhnpri W^rtb white to ivnW U thill tlifl **gadfm w Vn qatfstwn in 
h tjru'jvaJijf 41- ihtOve : -eu fht 1 LiiignifltitJ Survey, \ fll. vtl, J/. 2A -l 5 , Vi -T.j 
* *TOA& h 1*10, fk m> a ii- % 5 1 3 ^ Bte 
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glorious wbi i knowing thus/' etc- That tjtt&M is n nomina¬ 
tive, the al is tract for the concrete, set-ins to me certain, 
and the probability i* increased by the? fact that the 
Kiinvft recension 1 in one place has iffiAutvl for yams* 
Then, agniii ( the .same work - has ytiJriA wyi/j? mi, where an 
accusative is impossible. 

My view is a bo continued by die fact that it is the 
view taken, without recognition of uny possible aUernutive, 
by field Tier/ 1 He citi^s ilh a parallel iu a passage in the 
iSatapatkti Utmhma®' 1 * ijwrip An eu jaifatr yo Wi) 
a verae of the J fA« rwtutfJfl 5 : r tj>amtti/am &pm / tit* * >p 
ytid * r H*iui ft in true that Ludwig A and Whitney - alike 
amend to fW-in.i, but i do not think that this i« 

either clesir&hlo or necessary, 

A. &&RBJEDALE KEITH. 


isOTHER Parallel to the Story ok CandraiiIsa 

The Joinn vendoii of the story of Candntljilsa will 1 k- 
found in my translation of the JutfhaL^a (Oriental 
Traielation Fund r ^ew K> ii.■-> f I])), In the ilote ou ;a, 171 
I have given tmt Or two parallels, and referred to iny 
paper in the Indian Antiquary for July. 1 mm I ivok x, 
p|k 190-1 ), Dr. 11 aster seems to lx: aware that the 
story of Fiiigentiua is found in the Kathn Sarit Stiyam 
of Somadtiva. In thin connexion I may perhaps he 
permitted to refer to the note in vol. i of mv translation, 
p- Df2, and to a sapp lament ary note nn p, 630 of vul ii. 

Q H, Tawxev. 


Originality is Mughal Painting 

We find the following statements made by well-known 
writers. <ome of whom perhaps merely echo each other: 

1 EggeUngt 8 BE. xxrit :m, il 3 . - xlv, I, 1 , 3 , 

J Vffiiwh* iu, Ui% n r 2. * i + 7, £ L : vj, LIT, 1. 

ri Dr? P,. lit, 444. 1 TrannluCkm of The ALharvAvetliL, [K Mi, 
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The Mughal paintings are merely " debased Persian 11 ; 

Persian painting dies away in India " ■ ; except an 
regards the eo.Mcime of the peraom- represented, they have 
nothing tn do with Indian art. All are purely Persian. 1 ‘ 5 
Another writer, after quoting a passage from the .Tur-i- 
Akfttrri. remarks: "This interesting passage proves that 
the Mughal school of painting was inspired In' European 
da well ns Persian models. The coin pit hens iveness uf the 
>vhetne of colour in the Fatehpnr Sikri frescoes is clearly 
a result of the study of European art. Although the 
imitative Hindu* attained I'onapkuuLis skill in the ass.Iiai.la- 
tiou of foreign methods, no genuine school of painting was 
founded by Akbar's well-meant etibrts, India has never 
produced an artist of original genius in either painting 
or sculpture." 4 

One would scarcely have thought that the very last 
word* of the i[tustation, which i- stated t-i prove foreign 
inspiration, were these: "This is especially true of the 
Hindus; their pictures surpass our conceptions of things. 
Few indeed in the whole world are equal to them, 
Mr. Ilavell, tm the other hand, somewhat depreciates 
Persian painting, and considers that tile Mughal style 
shows that the true spirit of Indian art triumphed over 
the stiffness and mannerisms of contemporary Persian 
schools/ 

A just critique of the Indian painting is due to 
\| l isten iligeon: The Indian painters strove to express 
something individual, tending to approach painting rather 
than illumination. . . . Everywhere the kud^apes, pene- 
trated hy a quite modern feeling for nature, present to m 
beautiful representations of light. In other cases the 

i Reiser Fry, tfwsrffjty Rtfim, January, Itiio. 

I, Hiuvcii. printin',/ in 'A' far Enu. | i. I-’S- 

■ Miundran, l.'Jr* luiHtu. ji I-VI. in FriUey'n Kind, the Mugljat 
jKUatidjpi are frankly labelled “MihHUiires PeraaiitH" ! 

‘ Vincent Smith. o'fiioo-r, il« 131 . 

- Hnvell. intli'iii Srii/pt»r« ‘iwl Puiuliny, jr. ISO. 
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tirtii+t has studied the human figure, to prod utv. a portrait; 
tine keenness of his observation. the mastery uf Ins 
dm wing, the firm line so vvelj adapted to emphasize the 
special clitti^ttristics of a tijjure, have combined to 
produce works which equal the most 1 scant if u I ni mud u rea 
of our Western schools." 1 

In dkcu^mg the originality uf Mugluil painting, it in 
easy to (See a parallet in the question of originality in 
Muglm3 culture m a whole. Everyone knows that Mughal 
Culture exhibits a combination of Persian and Indian 
dements, Yot the now too miv type of cultivated mind, 
exemplified in Akliar himself r nourished alike by the 
streams of Persian and Indian religious thought, romance 
smd art. was as truly original as could well be looked for. 
Aiduira genius consisted not in his opposition to the i-eiil 
spirit of the age, but in the fact that he embodied in 
himself its lnVhcsfc ideals and mure or less unconscious 
tendencies, developed in thdr fullest cxteitL The mind 
of the age winch found its truest expression in such 
a man was essential ly synthetic, and not merely echsjtk. 
In other v. -ini-. h- enltnre is original inasmuch as it 
ex | M’i -i ->* it- own r : I u i me tc S', T* j t rt k u a s peei tic pit rail e J 
we find that In the tune of Aktau 9 there came into beim* 
:t new a rehit tag mv. combining two completely ditleient 
^yh.% to product! wlilit has Ijeen nail led an IJ .improved 
third style and this architecture, remarked by 

You Gar be, is “entirely original". 1 It Is exactly tin- 
9ame with painting: the style of the Mug!ml miniature 
a new style, whether improve,! nr nor may be a matter 
of opinion, hut certainly original. 

At the same time it mast be recognized that this new 
style was not fully evolved In i|, s rim- of AkW hunstdf. 
Scarce] y one cif A k 1 >; ir h 1 1 wn pal n t c p n n \ \ i e*• r| a i \ y we ir k 

1 Migdcn. l/Art Jlnmftnaw, Ji, 

3 A. Mailer, Ihr Id-im iwj .IIYh ■■ .,■- awi AL itffatuj, ii, M-dl 

1 \ an Our be, \ > ’A'i 
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of vcnl importance, Is'ciuist? of tin* very Fiid tlitit they 
were so largely oeBOpied in imitating Persian mannerisma. 
Mughal painting as an independent stylo liehmg* to the 
seventeenth and not to tin.* sixteenth eantoiy. Tin; true 
Mughal style developed very rapidly after ulrmt MK)0 a.D. 
The term " Indo-Peraian " is only properly applicable* to the 
early Mughal style: it does not rightly describe tin* later 
Mughal work,still less the painting of the Rajput schools 

I take it that originality in art means that the said art 
i* an organic development, not superimposed as a mere 
fashion : that it is essentinlly u product of its own time 
and place; and that it expresses without affectation the 
real thoughts and feelings of its producers. Excellence 
in art means u capacity for giving noble and definite 
expression to whatever passion informs ft given image 
(every work of the imagination is an “ image ’ >. and has 
nothing to do with science, m of perspective or proportion, 
except in no far as these contribute directly to the end iu 
vkw. Ami style, os in literature " is the man himself/" 
or, Iu traditional art, the race. " L/art, mew eiifants, cent 
d'etre abrohnnent soi-rafime. Judged hy these standards, 
originality and greatness cannot l»: denied to Mughal 
paintings. 

It is difficult to understand the position of those who 
;u-r unable to distinguish between Indian and Persian 
work. Typical examples of each style at least are easily 
recognised, It. is rarely a matt*! of doubt as to whether 
„ giVt*n drawing has been executed in India or iu Persia. 
It is by comparing a large number of examples of Indian 
work with ii large number of examples of purely Persian 
drawing that one dill best gather what the fully developed 
Mughal style owes to Persian land Central Asiani, and 
what, is due tu indigenous, tradition. That this has not 
hitherto been done is shown by the hurt that in must 
culh ctimiA the Indian drawings ar. di scrilwd as Persian. 
The indigenous element in Mughal (minting and the work 
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nf contemporary Hindu schools afford the best evidence 
available as to the character of Inrlijin painting in pre~ 
Mngli a) times. 

A vital interest in rajateTuporary life, and a renewed 
and intimate study *'f nature, alike in the drawing of 
human facing» T animals, dowers, and landscape, distinguish 
th«- Mughal from the mom formal Forman style. The 
Mughal art has leas mannerism and is more directly 
concerned with the expression of character than the 
Persian, This applies an much to the drawing of animals 
a h to the representation of human Indues: hi Persian art 
the wild animals ate rarely sympathetically drawn* but 
in the Indian drawings they are, m we might expect* 
much more affectionately and intimately studied. 

The styles are also distinguishable in their failings. 
Inferior Persian work is trivial or brutal. Inferior Indian 
painting becomes theatrical. 

Another point t*- be ohsenosl is that the Persian art 
is essentially an art of hook illustration; the Mughal 
pa in rings are separate pictures, sometimes grouped in 
a «eries t but quite as often independent. The Persian 
paintings are properly described as illumination?: the 
Mughal paintings are more pictorial, characterized by 
a reduction In intensity of colour, which is replaced by 
a wonderful tenderness of tone and a frequent suggestion 
of atmospheric effect. Thera is dear evidence, in Home of 
the earlier work, of European influence. The method of 
mounting too, generally with an equal margin on both 
sides, in place of the asymmetrical border of a book 
si lust ration, corresponds to the different way in which 
rim paintings were preserved; those hi the collections 
of the Mughal courtiers < after the tone of Akbar) being 
kept Loose in piirtfolios, or if bound together, rather as 
picture-books than jw ill nitrated manuscript?. 

It is not, however, sufficient to realize that the Pernhui 
and Mughal styles are easily distinguished; we have a bo 
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to recognise the axlatenise of well-defined local schools of 
painting in India itself* and to learn to know them easily, 
it m perhaps hardly yet possible to nssigit a given work 
alwayn with certainty to its proper district; but uo one 
who cannot recognise the fact *if the existence uf the 
different local schools can have studied the Mughal work 
very deeply. The centre of interest for research is, in 
fact, already tending to shift from the question of the 
relation of Mughal to Persian painting to the more subtle 
matter of the ditFerentiation of the Indian schools amongst 
themselves. Of distinctivdy Mughal work, Le, work- 
showing a ema hi nation of Feraum* Central As km, and 
Indian tradition, and done mainly for aristocratic patrons 
connected with the Mughal courts (though not necessarily 
excluding Hindu subject, h), the Agra, and Delhi T Benares, 
Lahore, Deccam mid other .schools are probably dis¬ 
tinguished, while of purely Hindu work, the KiLugra 
Valley, Jaipur, and Tanjore schools are quite distinct 
in the present note I du not refer to these contemporary 
Hindu schools, except to propose for them the general 
designation of "RajpUt r , in place of the less suitable 
term 11 mediaeval Hindu ’ . The work of these schools ia 
pruhubly nearly equal in amount to the work which is 
properly called Mughal, and has the additional interest 
of being entirely unaffected by Persian or other foreign 
influence The Rajput painting are elmracterized by 
n greater range of subject, a greater seriousness of 
content* brighter colouring* less interest in portraiture* 
and gene ml It more h left list ic treatments 1 boy have 1 '-eii 
entirely ignored by alnH^fc all writers* though j n from 
4 i purely archaeological point of view their importance is 
great iks representing the continuation of thet-rue 'mediae; al 
Hindu r traditions. 

ll ifljiv be remarked that the influence of l urki.^tan 
on Indian art, ho little referred to hitherto, must have 
ken important. The Moghuls themselves originated near 
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Sainurqftnd, and there was For n long periled constant 
cnmiiiuiiicatioii between Sumnrq.und and India. Wo need 
not doubt that as M. Migeon remarks. "Je- grands 
Moguls dr Delhi cootinualent a fairs venir dn Tiirkestuu 
eea llvres A vivo* cnlnmhmrm*' But we have in some 
portraits preserved in the British Museum positive proof 
that artists from Turkestan actually worked at the 
Mughal courts in India as late as the seventeenth century. 
1 11 MS, Add. I H.80 1 . e nti t led J E Port in i ta of Hii id u 
Princes and Chiefs‘ r (included like all the other Indian, 
picture-books in the Persian catalogue hthfuv are a number 
of vcry beautiful drawings, mostly portraits, signed 
by the artists, A number of the best Eire signed by 
" Mulmin mad .Nadir of Si u mini mid they include a 
portrait study from lift-, several more formal portraits 
and copies of portrait*, and an exquisite small drawing 
of a hawk, A number of other signed drawings are 
perhaps by pupiln or companions of Muhammad Nfnlir. 
These drawing*# are very masterly in their delineation 
of character, and seem to represent one of the elements 
producing the great change which caine over the Persian 
style when transplanted to Indian soil. I should U- 
inc lined to regard the Turkestan element in Mughal 
art as of equal importance with the Persian. The 
indigenous element, however, in the developed Mughal 
style is probably more important than the influence of 
the Persian and Central Asian styles together ; this is 
of course the case if we include in ’ Mughal jirt " the 
contemporary Hindu (Rajput) schools 

Some stress has been laid Upon other influences trace- 
able in Mughal art, particularly European and Chinese. 
TlLe.se influences affected India largely nt second-hand, 
through Persian art, but are quite immtstakaMo, and 
the result is souiotimos quite charming. They mny, 
however, b<- very easily exaggerated. The influence of 
Raphael (a name traditionally honoured in Persia), for 
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instance must. Ini vt 1 in India infinitely less than 

tile influence of Japanese colour - prints on modern 
European art, nn<l nut improbably much Itss lIiiiii the 
influence of Oriental art upon Italian at an earlier 
period. The Indian imitations of European paintings 
iki’f, - not often of much interest as works of art. In 
point of fact, what most strikes ns in Indian work? 
of the Mughal period is the way in which it cunt hum! ly 
recalls pvt - Rupttae&te early Italian painting. We arc 
wnstmtlj’ reminded of l dot to, Benomso (.utzzoli, Botticelli, 
Franceseu Frauds, and the earlier Italian woodcutters. 
\W find .-xprt -■-.■ii in both arts the same childlike purity 
of soul, the same gentle Wonder at the beauty of flowers 
and jinimuK the same mysterious sweet serenity in llie 
fiK-rs (if women, the same worship of humanity ns 
a symbol of the divine. And thin is due not to borrowing 
hut to similarity of impulse. For the human spirit is 
not so constructed that it can borrow a nobility of 
expression without possessing thaL nobility within itself. 

It is iji,t difficult I" reeogniKc historic taupes making 
posHjhh 1 this similarity of sentiment. Just as the faint 
dawn of the Renaissanee preoccupation with man and 
u]| his works combined, with the Gothic spirit of devotion 
t„ produce the great art of the Italian primitives, so the 
exaltation of humanity characteristic of Islam, 1 touched 
by the spirit of Sufi and W-daivtic mysticism, made 
possible the efflorescence of a new art in the time of 
the Great Mughals. 

Tldb art, I maintain, is in the truest sense original,, 
and exhibits the highest .jualiUes of art, both in its 
informing spirit and in the perfection of its tedim<iue, 

Amanda K. Coomaraswaht, 

Cwkritx. 

J/lffT J ft + 191^ 

J BnrUmt An&iurt PP* ®' 44 
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An obki.<ube passage in BiiiAk s Memoir* 

There is a fitmt-rnCf its the first chapter of BahurV 
Mt s lih sirs which muat have given Ills translators a -curl 
deal of tremble. Speaking of his father, ‘Umar Shaikh, 
Rftbar Hays, according to the accepted reading ■ H«> was 
ol a singular disposition i \fatnn vln.t *t ro iandj had many 
nmrka of branding on his person/* Neither Broking nor 
Pa vet de Courted b Um translate! the last clause of this 
sentence, Erokim- i-n- Luyden) ha-. im-Lcly tin* wonl> 
“He was n human hi- umn " and Pavet de Couneille ha* 
“C^teit nu honniie unique en turn genre”, I submit that 
flufrn is a wrong reading, and thia it ha- mirthsI tin- 
translators and prevented them from understanding the 
rest y*i the sentence. Fur \fatim l would read 

/) i t r t* 1 tf ff <nn. i .1.-, f 11 >i Li V h M I r H >y Lh > v o )* TI ns t 1 W i r words : i n - 

very much alike in Oriental writing, and in the Jlaidamlw] 
ctjpj’, p. T h ftfave lines from the foots, the wort! looks just 
m like mututfffitm ns i/atim. The mune may be said of 
the word as it wears in the India Office copy uf the early 
Persian translation by PAynndji MoghnL Further, it h 
very unlikely that Babar would apply such an epithet 
as yatim to his father, for he twice uses it as an expression 
uf contempt. On p. 4-t* uE tEii- Haidiuwh&d ed. (second last 
Hue) he calls the Samarkand rabble sfuthr tftiiimlur, and 
again, at p. fU b ? L 4 lie speaks of the same populace as 
the nhJuh u yatimlav, "the idle and worthless rabble Tl 
of EiMkiuL-. Reading iividitytfam the passage about *Umar 
Shaikh may be translated, “ He wilh of an amorous de¬ 
position {and) bore on Ins person many marks uf branding/ 
Tha connexion between the two statements will be clear 
From the lollyvrlng paymge in Chanlin’s Travels ", vol. ii, 
p. 25*4 of Rouen edition of 172!j: — 

On commit ces esdavea d"Amour a d m brfllurea qu'ik 
portent hur le corps* el particuJitrcmeut aux brae. Ik 

1 Tbta |JFa|H*r Npdltap nf tbc mnne ia undoubted! r Babur, hut in 
deference to tisane I have npdt it Bukf T 
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It? font oveij im For mugt?, qu’iis h mettent snr La chiiir 
isi tori, tjiK i j-i hrulure t-nfnrm? IVpaissLmr dun?? pit-c*? d>? 
trentc sols, ro qu*ila font an toms quo leur pa$£ubu esfc In 
plus ftrdmti:, pour temoigiuer u It? lit Maitresse quc It iV-ir 
de l^iir amour les rend inweivsFble> an feu tuemo. Plus on 
so fait do ccs marques, plus on posse pour uuicmretUL II 
y a des gens quo s en font en tons les endroits dn corps*, 
prirticuimrenierit mis reins. F 

H. Beyerlpge. 


The Lanouaoe of Egyit 

Mr. C. Robb, of the Education Impart meat, Cairo, uud 
a member of the Society, has had published* by Lloyd ’h 
ilroater Britain Publishing Ca, an interesting artieh- <m 
the language of Egypt. Among the foreign Languages 
prevalent in the country he gives the first place to French, 
at the mm e time printing out that English at present 
runs French very close. With regard to the native 
speech, he divides the Arabic in nse into three classes— 
the Arabic of the common people, that of t he educated 
classes, ami the Arabic -d the newspapers The last 
closely approximates to the classical style, and there has 
\v^n during the punt wix years a movement for the 
extension of classical Ambit?. Tin? present-day problem 
is whether the Arabic language is capable of serving us 
the medium of instruction In modem subjects. One may 
Agree with the conclnjdon that there need ba no difficulty 
on that store, us soon as a sufficient number of well- 
educated Egyptians shalJ have covered the higher fields 
of science in Europe. so as to enable them to treat of 
these subjects in their own native tongue. To the writer 
the idea that it is necessary to wait for the improvement 
of the education of the masses until the alphabet has 
became Europeanized jl ml the spoken language replaces 
the literary language, has always appeared to be an 
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empty dream; sis id if improvement were to have to be 
deferred until n change bud Ijoen made mi foreign to the 
whole spirit of the country, the prospect would indeed 
be liopelesa. Mr. RqWb opinion on this subject appears 
lu be entirely sound p and it does not seem to he open 
to question that the Arabic language properly handled 
5 b an adequate hfflbnnnent to convey any thought that I* 
capable of being put into words by human intelligence* 


The Study of the Chinese Classi-s 

The Hoard of Education hus northed uh that the Chinese 
thjverdinent has made arrangements to admit foreigners 
nil equal terms with Chinese students to tLr course of 
lectures on the Oriental Chinese 1 ’Lassicft in the University 
at Pekin, Tins concession will no doubt be highly 
appreciated by Europeans residing in Chum who wish 
to study the ancient literature uf that country and tie- 
various topics connected with it. 
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The IfiSHAD AL-'Akill ILA MA KiKAT AL-AdI)]; Or DICTIONARY 
of Learner Men of TjigOX Edited by D. S. 
Mab&GLIOUTH, DXifct, Lnudinn Professor of Arabic 
i it the {Jmvfcnriiy of Oxford, and printed for the 
Trustees uf tlit- E, J. W. CJibb Memorial Yob iii, 
ptr i, containing part of the letter . pp. xv 4- 219, 
l^yden, Brill : London, Llizslc & Cm ; 1910. 

We ser with pleasure the second volume of Professor 
MargolinutVs work followed, at scarcely a year's internal 
from our notice of it in the JRAS., 190D, pp, 773—8L, 
by the tii'bt part of tin- third volume r which, in regard to 
variety of interest, in no way fall a short of its predeces^ors. 
In its compas*., which covers the letter II down to and 
including the not id- of aldlasan b, Maim to u]-Nasri r the 
author ha.s found occasion to give biographical uotictfl olf 
great importance, which provide, and that more copiously 
than do the Wolfe of previous writer*, data of pu r pacing 
interest for the mtellectunl history of Islam. The earlier 
portions of the work made us aware of the wealth of 
material which Yaq&t was enabled to utilize by reason of 
Ids wide travel and his habit of getting into personal 
touch with his informants (see p, 1 jO + I. 1). In the portion 
of tin- work now before us we find him availing himself of 
m. igruphii'Jil material derived directly from informants, arid 
frequently relying for his quota turns on copies in the actual 
hand of their authors (pp. 12, 12; H, 4; 19, 3; 5S. H[ 
131, infra ; id9, 12); on p. 64, 9 ff, p are recorded various 
autograph 5toft 1 . lie often gives us n scientific estimate 
of the nature of the materia] he hm tie fore him ; If his 
copy be not wholly correct., he does not ignore the fact 
(p- 22. 2 ), taor does he maintain through thick and thin 
JK.IS. Itfio. 
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the trustwortLinena of his Ruun,'^, but points out critically 
their deficiencies; and he expressly telly ua when a work 
he cites from Is not before him, but is quoted from 
recollection only (p* &5. 10 K 

Numerous biographies of noted philologists occur in the 
volume, c,g> Abu All nl-Parish the two ‘Askmi, Abu 
N iz&r the He Monarch of Grammarians T \ Ahu-l-Ala al- 
HnmjiiJMni, etc*; hut. its pi ter dr rfywta nee h the notice, 
amounting to a monograph, on Abu Said al - Sirafl 
(pp. K4—I25) r Here Yiqut again makes copious drafts 
on Abu Flnyyln nl-Taubldi, from whose lost works m 
much valuable information was given in the preceding 
volume^ as we incidentally pointed out in re viewing 
voL it. In the present volume (p. SO, 4 a.f.j wo again 
meet the Eulogy of DjitbiK ( ^ laj jS }, quoted 

already in voL i, p, 141. I 12. in an ext met from it 
taken by Yaqut from an autograph by ite author. 
Tile material drawn front Abu Tlavyiln for the notice 
of LLl-Sinifi—valuable iu the extreme as giving us an 
insight into al-tiirrlfi’s relations with his colleagues, 
and thus into the general intercourse of the learned 
world of the period—is taken from his 1 

(jHimim) and from his (p. 92, 2). Especially 

are we indebted to Y&qfit for having preserved to us 
in this notice an account of the philosophic discussion 
which took place a. 11. 320 at the court of the vizier Ibn 
al-Furat at Baghdad between Sirafi and the philosopher 
Abu Bishr Matta b. Ytmufr in the presence of n large 
assemblage of learned and eminent persons. It ift a 

strong testimony to that development of a pldlo&aphir 
method iJ-J 1 ') in the don min of 

Arab philology which ha* taen already treated by the 
reviewer in the ZDMG., IS77, vd xx_\L pp r 545—fl. 
In this ihseir-rsioti Sltfj.fi sets out, &s against his opponent, 
the reasons f^r not attempt Eng to rtsgnrd linguistic 
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mutters from the iH>int of view of u system of logic, 
and it was in a very similar spirit that Ahmad k al- 
Tayrih al-Samehsi (ob. a.h. 280), a pupil of a 1- Kindi, 
at an earlier date composed hi* ^ 

^-i lL ilbti ttbi Usaibht, i P [i. 215). The discussion ns 
recorded by Abu llnyyan has 1 Hnm independently edited 
by Professor Mtirgollouth in tfc& of this Journal, 

1905, pp, 79-129, with text based on that of Yaqut, a 
translation, and an illuminating iiittoduction to which 
I would add this, LliAt the discussion is also recorded in 
a brief at id summarized fortn in the Muka basil t of A bit 
liayyjLii, Xo. 22 tecL Bombay, p. -1t 

The biographical notices disclose many particulars of 
interest uii Islamic questions; and to some of them I will 
draw attention. The story derived from Urn Zulak, p. 8 r S fh, 
of the Application of a OtidiLh to the earner of the .Jewish 
convert Yakub b. Killis, the favourite and vizier of the 
Fatimide Caliph Aniz, is a marked contributiuu to the 
character of Unit remarkable man, and supplements very 
happily the portrait given of him in Ibu ul-Qaliinid 
(ed, Atnedroz, p, 32), Again, I curing in mind what wc 
were told in Vul. ii of the boundles* conceit of the Sfibib 
ihn 'Abhad, it is peculiarly curious to find here th is very 
ya sii |>eraonag* L re 1 [ueftting • i e-wresponden(> A bfi Ah al- 
Paris l, and that in decided contradiction to the comeinpnrary 
practice ho vividly depkied by Hilal al-Silii i -k 1. Amedtux, 
p, I48tt fe .) p to refrain in his case from using the customary 
exaggerated and Inflated styles of address, and to restrict 
himself to the minimum possible And ii must luivc ln-rn 
a matter nf rare occurrence for a bom Moslem to be 
m familiar with Hebrew, as we are told wb& the case with 
the Egyptian philologcr, al-Hasan k at-Zi r (ub, A,1T > 598) 
that a learned Jew sin mid assert on oath th at In would be 
taken to be ll Babbi \. It is indeed recorded of many 

Moslem theologians* amongst others of Fukkr iUd»in al- 
Fiaai, that they were well acquainted with the Tan nil 
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(ZDMG., vol. xxxii a p. 300; ZATW. h vol, xiii, p. 315: 
eh ftlsu Xbn Kliallikatj. ed, Wfiatanfehi No. 757. de SL 
E ng u iii r p. 4fitt, who says of Ahu-l-Fatb al-Matigtli, 
ob. A.E. 030, that he expounded to Jews the Tanrat), yet 
no complete knowledge of the Hebrew language should 
therefore be assumed in these persons, for their knowledge 
of the Hebrew Bible can be accounted for by Am hie 
translations Certain it is. however, that the Hebraic 
linguistic ability of al-Hasan b, al-ZiY was considered 
hi Moslem circles Lo I a* a phenomenal exception, 

A very welcome addition to the information T wjih 
able to put together on the dogmatic Madhhab of the 
(ZDMti-p vol- Ixi. p, 73tfA '*ceux^ in tliis volume, 
p. 153, 3 a.f. : it tells us of the gross mthropmiorphlc 
inception which they formed of the Oeit.y : and a repre¬ 
sentative of the Madhhab, Abu ‘ Alt jlI- Ahwazi (ob. a. 11. 44th 
In Daiijuscu.sk is ahovm t-ngaged in forming a special 
collect son of hash Lb -.sentences with a view to Lise propaga¬ 
tion of false traditions calculated to further the coarse and 
materialistic conception. 

Among passages of special interest in the volume may 
be instanced on pp. lfl& ff. an exchange of satirical letters 
between Hasan al-Qatt&n and Hash id Watwifc, the former 
accusing the latter of having wrongfully appropriated and 
plagiarized hh works an accusation which is repelled by 
Rashid Wat wilt m cleverly as to form a masterpiece 
of epistolary skill. It were an eaay matter to go osi 
noting details of interest—and indeed Slr&ffa digression 
on the timtment in law of itabidh (p> 04) must not be 
passed over w holly unnoticed but tu continue thus would 
lead us too far away from the scope of this review. 

Readers of the two earlier volumes w p ilL liextr in mind the 
severe difficulties which beset the edition of the text, and 
the carefulness with which Professor MorgnUcmth assailed 
tin* imperfections of his MS hitherto fits sole material 
for this important work. These difficulties he has again 
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hud to face iu thin volume, and he has been at pains, and 
with success, to correct iu foot-notes. with critical ncanien 
many weak points of his text. In many cases he has very 
happily emended inadmissible readings, although iu some 
Few cases I should he disposed to retain, those that yield 
an intelligible menu my. Sttch cases are: p, 13. n. d, 
p, 109, *l 5 ; and p. 157, n. 1, where the phrase ^ ^ 

ij is identical with that occurring iu vol ii, 27t>, B, 
as amended by me. JR AS., 1909, p, 779, td referring 
to 

On the following passages T submit to the editor certain 
emendations. Home in amplification of his own. and soma 
expressing: dissent therefrom. In Some places it niaj he 
only a ijUfstion uf printers' ernji’S. 

PiOf. J.IKE 

.1 4 jJ'j.n! 1 ' (Hargol ), read J'Ail ■ 

7 [ Inn-.much as both the hemistich-i terminate in -;h , 

the lest won! of the first should perhaps read -j' d - 

14 fi " hangings,’’ more appropriate to 

the context* 

Ift 12 wad c” ■ 

27 4 jJ hue no meaning. The content requires seine hudi 

wunl a» JjLj , which, although remote from the 
reading of the US., is nevertheless possibly right 
having regard to its apparent condition 

30 pr-nult. L±j Kad 1j * 

3ft 4 '•'*** - riding cameL” 

30 Ij U,f. tr 

6 - 13 1 JlaiSl, read JlflH. Cf. my J&A- Studio i, m. 

BJ1 4^ 

70 10 read in apposition to Ayi-l 

77 ‘i After —‘ '«*> insert - 
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rmi line 

103 13 t rt-Eii! 41 . 

105 T J J J Ti &j ,J'. 

106 10 ^LS' r , ptrbupa asSl^nlt ) 

I0T L! ^U^-Jhi tt lJ 

114 6 j:-^.. l „ jLJLtaK, "this biur-aiilittlng/’ CL 

Mu-ru'l Alumni b ITimbal, iv. HS. ' 

j; t >-.-j +1^'; ill- 1 , I*!' urti Eai-ifcil modt* of 

*pewh, ib. ii, G-l, ^ J1 *''' : ; and 

rl 1 m. Sa + d p v, fil, - 21 , *Jfl 1 'mJ& * 

1 IS 4 ^.nriul + 

11G 12 jL-i r, ., *CUl£ - Ci, Ibii KhaliSkAi]^ ed.Wlist Fuse, 

iv r 40, Sb, and ed. Bfilih* \ r 300 p S a f., where 
we 41 re tuhl »if tb* philoliigiBt in question, Abu4- 
' A bias; nl-XiishT ibn ShlrsLlr Jo *li!' *1^ 3|ftf ^£1 
Ji-U i - :■ uI*d f for hi* method with 
metre and his uppIkiUion thereto of '* Enlikiu 
et W Z.K.ir 1903, p, IBS, n passage which mn4 


be borne in mind for the due tmderfttnnding of the 
pc-int of view of Ntiahl here dm-i-lt on. 

125 1 tiJj, rend . 

127 io ,. *y^U- 

130 pr fault, ill rr > Li Sitter. 7T 

135 12 *yi=tii' give* no pSnnsibk njeoninj;; I conjecture 

, "' thes-r two wi ri- the vilest of them,* 1 
fj - ^ T 

i.o. of the poet.H who repaid their Ahecenua 4 favour* 
wilh ljimpoane* 

134 o n.f. ( In thl-4 metric-idl^r fhnltf benmtibh we Imve the 

Saoshjuit of the Zoronstriattft in the form of 
TbSs is ®**urtdly not the right rending, 
Lind the wrd occurs tit a jet more corrupt forru m 


135 2 
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HS 

I5G 

IGG 

170 

172 
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the Caw edition of T>ja^ild h ri t 162 f 

Ti ,l f., : . und ifcu vii, iS, !■, ■vi i11 l-, tn tlso 

hr^t pw-iaige, £ls+- nddr.H.'l uxplanntion, at variance 
with that in till* text : s.1^4 ^/“C 

j^ill i-y-i—sr rr^ 1 ^-*y An 

i-xsistinataoD of srood 1155, of DjilM? might produce 
the correct, reading, 

6 U.I AJ i JL*, rend 4jSjS*-». in opposition to c£ J - 

10 ,f* ~~ - > cH ;*** ■ tht! % he!lt U,,k ln 

HLrcni*' pedigree. 

<; iuf. i ™ Iili .jv ’ 

M - L - I ;■■ _ *j 

7 Um-*' Ti W-*—*'■ 

jo „ ^ l ^- 

_ . ‘1/41 

With the volume now bifore me tin- content* uE the 
^pdloiW! MS, used up to thin p>hit by Professor MaTgoIiouth 
&rv exhdUstctL He will now give a sigh of relief, for m 
the further prosecution ot his work he will not- be restricted 
to tills irksome subject-matter, hut will have better and 
more trustworthy material at his disposal. The text will 
not proceed continuously : a gap will new occur extending 
thr- notice of ‘Ubaid Allah b. Mohammad, at which 
point Professor Msrgoliouth will enter on a volume to b- 
numbered V. For this part of the work he has had a good 
MS.placed at his disposal by Professor Muhammad Abbas of 
Bombay and we iimv therefore confidently expect that the 
further portions of this valuable source of littery by the 
publication of which the Trustees of the t iibb Monona! 
are rendering us in our studies a very material -r™, 
will at no distant date be placed within our read, by 
Profeasor Msrgohouthi 
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The AiTAicETTA Aha s yak A. edited from the Manuscripts 
In the India Office and the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, with Introduction, Translation, Notes. 
Indexes, and an Appendix containing the portion 
hitherto unpublished of the Safikhnyana Arnnyakd, 
ByAitTHUii Berried ale Keltm. (Anr^thta Qwmienai* i, 
Aryan Series. Part IX,) Oxford, DOR 

The Sankhayaxa iftAyYAKA, with an Appendix on the 
Mafc&vrattL By the siune, (Oriental Translation 
Fund, Now Series, Vol X\iil) London: Royal 
Asiatic Society* 1908, 

In these works, the second of which is intended to tie 
supplementary to the first, Mr. Keith deals comprehemsively 
and exhaustively with the AraRyakas or J Forest-portion* IF 
attached to the two Brahma mis of the Rig-Yeda— the 
Aitareya and the Suiikhiiyanii or KuijstUiki Brahma has. 
Hr has edited with great skill and judgment the text 
of the whole of the Aitareya A rany aka and of all 
that portion of the SaUkhaynna which was previously 
unpublished, vns. adhytLyas vILxv, while he has fully 
translated and most carefully elucidated both of these 
obscure; and difficult treatises. The task which he has 
thus successfully accomplished was one which demanded 
a combination of profound learning with critical ability, 
and also, it may be added, an unusual degree of patience. 

In regard to the definition of the term “Aranyaka JI 
and the original purport of the compositions so styled 
two some what different views are held by scholars. Some, 
like Mr. Keith, suppose that the Anmyakas were intended 
to teach that mystical interpratatirim of the sacrificial 
ritual which r being regarded eis too sacred for the common 
car. was communicated to the elect in the solitude of the 
jungle iarttHtfe). Other scholars, like Professor DcusBon. 
hold that the A rainy aka* were specially designed for the 
Brahman in the third stage of his spiritual advancement. 
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when, after having fulfilled the duties of student And 
householder, he became a recluse inrunya-ixiitin or mini- 
jyragtha) as a preparation for the fourth stage, in which, 
abandoning all contact with the world and with the 
religion of works, he devoted the remainder of his life 
solely to contemplation on the Supreme Soul, the Atman. 
That the treatises, which specially deal with the doctrine 
of tin- Atman, and arc, therefore, particularly appropriate 
to this final stage, art* the Upanisads, all authorities 
agree. The only debatable question is whether or not the 
Aivmvakos properly so called and the I'parusads, which 
arc usually embedded in them or appended to them, were 
definitely intended for two distinct classes of Brahnums 
in two distinct stages of religions progress. IF ho, we 
must admit that these two classes of documents differ 
essentially in kind, and we must conclude that a less 
advanced philosophical position, ui any particular Aruiiyak.i 
is nut necessarily a sigu of its earlier date when qpinpared 
with any particular UpauimiL If uot. we may readily 
assent to the guiding principle which. -Mr. Keith, lays 
down, viz., that, in comparing these documents generally, 
wo must take them as we find them, apart from any 
prepossessions of our own w to their character, and apart 
also from the manifest prepossessions of the commentators. 
Sankara and the others. “All that can be done now, 
he says (Art. Ar,. p. 40). “is U, take the Upam^ds 
U term which ho uses to include a work which some 
other scholar* would cull an Aranyaka] and endeavour 
to extract what seems to be the most natural meaning 
from the actual wolds. 

Here the fundamental difficulty lies in the fact that it 
is not always easy to distinguish between an Am^yaka 
and an U pan had—between a work which is predominantly 
occupied with the mystic significance of the rituul and 
one which is predominantly purely theosophic in character; 
and this difficulty is explained by another Liet, viz, that 
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the thin! stage of si Bnihmuriis carter was in its very 

nature transitional—it was especially intended to bridge 

over tho gull which separates a religion of work* [karma) 
from a religion of pure knowledge (jiltina). A* Mr. Keith 
well remarks i Ah, Ar,. p, 15), ,J Xo doubt the tendency 
was for the secret explanation to grow indepemfcnt of the 
ritual until the stage is reached where the Amiivnkii 
jhttHrtea into the OpaniFiid.'' 

Now in the Aitareya anil ^AtkkMyana Aranyakj** there 
are included certain treatises which are universally 
regarded m Upamsjids. Aitareya Aranyuka, ii r 4-6, eon- 
-Adutes the Aitareya UpiiuinjuL Adhyayus iii-vi of the 
^unklmyaiiu Amuyaka form the Rnusitaki Brahma oa 
Upani&id, while adhyaya ix consists of a portion of the 
CJhandogym UpanisacL The title Upunhad is also given 
to u mystical work on the Szirfihi tin, Pud a, and lira in a 
text* of the Kig-Vedn—the so-called Snmhkopunisad — 
which appears ill different vEji^iomi in the Aitareya, 

book ill. i l 11 i 1 in ihe Stiiikhuyaon. adhyayaa vii and viih 
There remains a section of the Aitareya Amnyakm ii h 1-3 r 
which Mr. Keith, in this respect following Max Muller, 
eludes a* an Upanhad. but which Professor IVussen 
regards as " ein wirkliches Arunyakaui, bestinniiE, den im 
Waldt- nicht me hr auafiihrharen Kultus dnreh die Medita¬ 
tion illK-r ilensell h:i i zu ■ rset^L-n I S&zfizkf £7} mu*iWm 
p, \:{i This difference of opinion involves a completely 
different attitude on the part of these two authorities in 
regard to the position which this document i Alt. Ar,. ii. 
I—3 y should be supposed to occupy In the history of 
Indian thought* Comparing its tetete with those of the 
Aiiureyu 1 T pjmisail ( — Ar.. ii. 4— ii>, which Immediately 
follows it, and with those of other Upanisudx Mr, Keith 
shows that they contain no traoe of certain doctrines 
inmGeruino the Atman which are characteristic 0 f the 

O' 

- irMer ITjiunlrtid^. and rh-refor<- Im- n> > Invitation in con¬ 
cluding that *' Aitareya Arunyuka, ii, l-H, which forms 
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a unity, is the oldest Upa up (id extant(Ait. Ar„ p. 48). 
At the same time, he fully admits that it is intended 
in some degree to supersede sacrifice. or rather while 
assuming sacrifice to explain it mystically, the mjsiie 
meaning being the essential part ", a fact which led 
Professor Deuraun to classify it definitely as an Aoujyaka, 
aud thes&fcrt to put it out of comparison, so far as any 
consideration of philosophical standpoint is concerned, 
with Upaniaads strictly 80 culled. 

For tlie present, then, opinions will remain divided as 
to the validity of Mr, Keith’s views in regard to this 
particular point. His main conclusions as to the relative 
dates of the two great divisions of the Aitaveya Araijyaka, 
Viz. books i iiinudiv, v, and of the two Amnyakas generally 
when compared with each other, will probably meet with 
fuller acceptance. He gives good reasons for believing 
that on the whole the Ait&reyn is earlier than the 
^ruikliayann., and that the Liret three hooks of tin- Aitereya 
itre considerably older than the last two. As concerns 
this latter question, his careful examination of the 

evidence n Honied by the language and the employ.. 

of the tenses is particularly interesting and *Uis,im-tory. 
After a thoroughly well-informed . discussion of the 
chronological .jutstiuus connected with tins period '-1 
Sanskrit literature, he come- to the voncWion that the 
first three Wkh >^L the AiUreyn Aranyaka imi-t dal- from 
the period betw en 7(10 H.c, and 550 n.c.. and that there is 
11U reason to doubt, the traditional attribution of books jv 
nn d v respectively to A^valayana and Haumika. both of 
whom probably flourished about 500 or 450 B.& 

The contents of these two Aranyakas, os m tlie case, 
indeed, with the literature of this period generally, iire 
of the most varied character and of the most unequal 
tulue They are characterized by a simplicity which 
ih sometimes beautiful but more often puerile, combined 
with it mysticism which occasionally seems to reflect the 
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uwb felt by early thinkers in the presence of the* Unknown, 
but which more frequently appear* to ua utterly perverse 
and irrational For example, we find in Ait, Ai% ii. 3, 3, 
a, passage loginning JSa puni^th mm minth, which 
compares man to the ocean. that eternal emblem of 
uriMatialied desire, and in a few short sentences describes 
his restless ambition in a somewhat striking manner— 
" whatsoever he gainetli, beyond that doth he strive;’ etc,; 
but the section in which this passage occurs is immediately 
followed by one which Mr. Keith, with some justice, 
stigmatizes as 41 unusually foolish i Ait. Ar., p. 218, il I 
Again, the observation that 11 A child when it first. speaks 
utters the word nE one or two syllables fata or tdta may 
Ik- generally true; but that it does ho because Fmjilpati 
14 uttered this as the first word 11 ih the statement of 
a mystic, while the asserted connexion of this early form 
of speech with the Sanskrit pronoun tad. “ this,’ -1 is that 
of a primitive philologist (Ait, Ar. p i. 3. 3, p. IK] jl lu tin.* 
same way it rn&y l>e that l Viu sleep a man breathes hhur 
hhiik T1 ; but it does not necessarily follow that he docs 
so because lie is thus reproducing the Sanskrit root-noun 
which signifies n being ' (ibid*, i, S, p. 210); although, in 
regard to thijb question, it must Ije remembered that in 
quite modem times certain of those philosophers who 
seek to pierce lieyoud the phenomena of language in their 
quest to discover its sources have serioualy maintained 
that the root hlul- may have been intended originally 
tu represent the actual sound of breathing, 

AiL Ar. T ii, 3 t 8, contains certain tt*i${tthk verses which 
appear to summarbre the substance nf the preceding prose 
portions, after the manner of the- ydthax in many Fait 
works, Mr. Keith m probably correct In supposing that, 
like the gatha*, these verses are older than the cor re¬ 
sponding prose, which should thus be regarded as an 
amplification oE tlieir aubject- matter. These verses are, 
as Mr. Keith points out, somewhat irregular and decidedly 
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Ancient ill their hum. It nuiy be oiwtrvwi, however, ihal 
one of the supposed irregularities (v. p. 223, u. 1) dis¬ 
appears on examination, The last line of verse 4 is 
printed as 

e mr'ftnfi iohavi apyati tfiduSM, 
hut when wad in accordance with the ordinary principles 
of Vedic prosody it would be 

suaryHif Inform ujitrti riilvan „ 
u trirtulih of normal form. The other irregularity referred 
t.i in the note (on assumption that " 1 " in " the 

hi*st vorse of 1 " is a misprint for "3 ) is 

t:ileu rrtu i.ti ijuctiti 7ieti, 

a tett-syllable line as It stands This irregularity must 
probsUy be accepted, unless, indeed, we may suppose 
that the syllable if in, which i* Undoubtedly in 

the Bruin Hamm, cun l>e scanned as a dissyllable - 
yatl vfica tt Hum til net l 

The historical importance of the Saiphita L : |Htui>uil, 
wlsicli has already been mentioned us occurring in both 
Araiivnkas. lies chiefly in the fact that, as Max Muller 
rii-st pointed out in his edition oE the Rig-Veda, Pr&ti- 
ikikhva. it presupposes at this early date (700 550 me.) 
a familiar actjuaiutance with the three pof/iiw of the 
Rig-Veda. It uImo contains incidentally some interesting 

Glimpses of the progress of early grammatical study. But 
a* for its contents-surely they must plumb the very 
lowest abyss of human imbecility I The text of this 
production. as it appears in the Sonkhilyana especially, is 
in many places corrupt, and the «eii*e -if, indeed, one may 
use Liu* word at nil in tins connexion -is often obscure. 
If the Sulphite, CTpanisad " is thus irksume and wearisome 
to the reader, what, indeed, must it have been to the 
editor and translator 1 

Another subject which occupies considerable portions of 
both Araayabas (Ait, books i and v ; SMkk, adhyiiyo* i.n> 
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is the Mahavrata ceremonial, which is interesting as pre¬ 
serving, long after they had ceased to he significant, many 
traces of a primitive nature - worship which find their 
counterpart* in the folk-lore and the observances of un- 
civilized nmn in very diverse parts of the world. To the 
discussion and explanation nf this ceremonial Mr. Keith 
devotes the appendix added to his translation af the 
SftikMyimiL He concludes that, in ita origin, +i the 
Makavrata is n ritual of the Winter solstice, and that it 
combines within itself the characteristics of a spell to 
produce the heat of the sun and the fall of ram, so as to 
bring about fertility for the land, while more directly still 
it designed to stimulate human and animal productive^ 
ness 1 ’ tSAukh. Ar ri p r 85 L 

Mr. Keith's volumes suggest sn many points of interest 
that it is difficult for a reviewer to know where to stop. 
Rut this notice, long as it is, must not conclude without 
mention of what many scholars will regard a- the most 
clmracteriMtic and the moat important feature of Mr. Keiths 
work—the extraordinarily full notes which accompany 
his translation of the Aitareyo. In these the subject 
matter and the language of the two Arauyukos are 
illustrated and elucidated with a prolusion of vac fed 
learning which is truly marvellous. Some of these notes 
deal with special punts almost in the manner of an 
excursus, and sum up all the evidence which can be 
brought to bear on difficult questions in a concise form 
which makes them exceedingly valuable for reference. 
Many of the difficulties which fill later Vedic works uE 
this kind must remain unsolved or only partly solved for 
the present: and after the scholar has done his best with 
T lie material at kis disposal, lu- must - if ten conclude with 
Mr, Keith, ri This may ho correct, but it in very obscure” 
(Aik Ar n p. I84 P _n. I). It would certainly not. Ijc easy to 
name anyone in recent years who has done more to dispel 
this obscurity than Mr. Keith ; and if he has not always 
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suuceed«h lie may solace himself with a test t^kkeii from 
Aitarey* Amnyitka, ih 4. 3 — Ptmd^priy^ ird hi dtvdh 7 
11 For the gods love myafcery/' 

Edward J, Eafsun, 


Researches ox Ptolemy's Geography of Eastern 
Asia (Further India and In do-Malay Peninsula). 
By Cuhrnel G. E. Gertni, MR AS. Loudon; Royal 
Asiatic Society find Royal Geographical Society, 3909. 

It is imp isaiblv within the limits of space her-.- 
availably to do frill justice to a work of nearly one 
thousand pages teeming with innumerable matters of 
detail. Colonel GerlnTs monograph, besides dsHCusmng 
the Ptolemaic geography of the region specified in the 
title, deals at great length with a number of problems 
of its historical geography. lL contains a vast amount of 
material drawn from the most diverse sources, many of 
which are rjuite inaccessible to the ordinal reader, and 
will therefore be of great utility as a work of reference 
and a store house of learning on the matters to which it 
refers. Li this respect its usefulness is much enhanced by 
the excellent index which h m Ijccu provided. Indeed, 
without the index we should have considerable difficulty 
in finding our way through the book, the more so as it 
includes a long list, of Addenda and Corrigenda containing 
much important material that has been made available 
during the severs!I years that elaps’d while the work was 
passing through the press. 

Any criticism* that I may venture to offer must there¬ 
fore >xi read as subject to what has just been said. The 
book, as is but natural in a work of its kind, nffera an 
immense number of pointy for criticism. Indeed, one 
would like to see a series of articles dealing seriatim with 
all the many different lashes that it raise*, I cannot, of 
course, attempt anything of the -sort ; and 1 am somewhat 
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apprehensive lest in singling out particular matters* for 
mention here I may seem to bf? doing less timn justice 
to the author 1 :* extensive scheme of work. For the pains¬ 
taking labour, original research, and wide reading which 
the book displays on every page there can be nothing but 
Commendation. But in appraising the actual results 
I confess that I have been frequently dissatisfied and 
nneonvicLed, No doubt much of this feeling of sneou- 
eharivenefte is inevitably due to the nature of the sublet: 
many of the results are bound, at best, to be mote or |i-*s 
matters id* opinion, But in a great many cases Colonel 
Gerinfs hypotheses appear to me to be too bold. It lw 
his business to seat for explanations, and he is apt to be 
satistied with pEjiusib]-* conjee Lures and inferences of very 
doubtful validity In particular, his etymologies are often 
of the wildest character: in facte he frequently ('tiers u^ 
three or four to choose from, leaving the impression that 
any one uf them is eih good as any other. The critical 
inference in such cases must necessarily lie that none of 
thetii can be accepted with any degree of confidence. The 
ilia titer it? made worse when an inference {which may or 
may not be right) ip stated as if it were an indubitable 
foci. These seem to me to be very serious faults of 
method. 

Let me givi- a tew typical instances. The etymology 
of place- names is very generally, for obvious reasons, 
a mutter of some doubt; I therefore select a few eases, nf 
no special importance in themselves, where it is possible 
to come to a pretty definite issue. On p. 403 (in the 
note) the author tells us that &a™f, the ordinary Malay 
word for " west ”, i* 11 the mere Malay corruption " of the 
Mon (Talftiug) equivalent pnldt or paktiL Now the 
Malay word is an old Ma lay o-Polynesian word found in 
numerous languages of the Archipelago with various 
meanings which point back to its having originally 
denoted the south-west monsoon nr a storm from that 
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jUartcr; and there is not the slightest ground for 
connetiting it etymologically with the Mon word , which 
h derived from a verb meaning “to extinguish % and 
refers therefore to the getting of the sun. On p. 201 
mute) the author suggests that the term r&farasn may 
perhaps survive in a corrupted form in the name of the 
Bayafc Utan or Jakati (it should, by the way, be Jukim) 
tribes of the southern part of the Malay Peninsula and in 
the name of the Kochor River at Singapore. lie ought to 
know that ray at Lft an Ambit: word (hL^) p and cannot 
therefore have anything to dq with rahgaaa. Ah for the 
river-name, there seems to be no reason why it should be 
Connected with it either. The Word mkqntm appears hi 
Malay ns mjfcweww, not r&ckor* In diseasing the etymology 
of the place-name Peritmila Colonel Geriui ip. HO) 
suggests as possible a derivation from the Sanskrit 
pal inn r 11 ssnd-h&nk/ 1 through a supposed compound 
imlina-mftla, which be thinks might mean a long 
succession or accumulation of sand-hanks. Ah to this 
I am in no position to offer an opinion. But when he 
goes on to surmise that his hypothetical pidhi*f-m.rdtt 
es the origin of the Malay word perm&titvuf i j^rmntamj 
is the usual spelling) one must really cry a halt* By 
no conceivable process can the latter word be derived 
from the Former,, even assuming that pulhui-autla had 
u real existence. Sanskrit Words in Malay do not suffer 
sucii violent changes ; and pSrituritutg is a native Malay 
word for which it would be useless to .seek a Sanskrit 
origin. (Favnit and Wilkinson are probably right in eon- 
nee ting it with hitting : sec their respective dictionaries.) 
I cannot think that such etymological speculations as 
these are of nuy scientific value. Again, if it be true 
(as a taLed on p. 80) that the Shclahetli sea of the Arab 
geographers and navigators is merely a transliteration of 
the Srl-lohita of the Riundijam, then clearly the former 
cannot be etymologically identified with the Malay #&at r 
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11 strait" Fop Lkk last is a native Malay word derived 
from a Malay Q-Pulyneshm root, arid so ancient in the 
language that it appears to be the origin of the Malay 
e^tatan, " south*" 1 am not prepared to say whether the 
Indian or the Malay term (or neither) in the original of 
the Arabic one; but it is impossible that both Hbonld be. 
For the place-name UGsyngs the author (pp. 75 shsij +1 
50tf u. 2. JW, 750) has nagger ted various etymologies, 
eventually giving the preference to one which would 
derive it from a Mon expression Inviti, meaning 11 elephant- 
rivcr 11 , and identify it with the Ira wadi, apparently mi 
the ground (inter alia) that Indra'a elephant was named 
Airav&tu. One would lik® to have some evidence that 
the Irswndi was in fact ever tailed £H elephant-river 
Besides, Airavatl was a river-name in Nor them India, 
from which country so many of the place-names of Indo- 
C hill a have been bodily transferred. Surely tin? mo*! 
that can be said for the siiggeblcd derivation is that it is 
not impossible. On the other hand, I note tliat the Mon 
name of tl i - ■ Sal win Elver is LSI ^aidon, which is just 
likely to l»a\ i- been tin- original of Pioleuiy s Besyn^a 
and agrees somewhat more closely with li in geographical 
position (though that is not a point I should be disposed 
to make very much of). 

1 have mentioned these casea of what appears to me to 
lie rush etymology because they are to u certain extent 
repre-nentiitlve and constitute an imsatisfactory side of tin 
authors treatment of his subject, Hypothetical identi- 
ticutions Eire a favourite topic of his. Let me now turn to 
matters in connexion with which 1 consider his work 
really valuable. Here, among much else that is good, 
1 would especially draw attention to the useful com¬ 
pilations which he gives of the historical and geographical 
data relating to various places that have been mentioned 
by different ancient authorities. The data relating to 
Palcrnbang and Samudru, for example, have been collected 
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in Gkrcmologifial order and are presented in n form which 
is eminently convenient for reference and gives a great 
deal of useful information in a small compass. The same 
has been done for several other places, and all Lins is good 
work which will be of great assistance to further research. 
Si j doubt there may in certain raises be differences of 
opinion as to Colonel Gar ini's novel views on some of the 
places which lie deals with in this manner* I am not 
prepared to accept offhand his contention that Java in 
The n!d authors never mean* Java and that Matuyu is 
always the Malay Peninsula After all p Java ha- a very 
ancient civil [nation of Hindu origin, and If the island 
remained unknown bo the old Arab navigators the 
circumstance la very remarkable, for with its superior 
sioiI and higher culture it would surely have been a better 
mart for them than. Sumatra, which they knew so well, 
Malaya, in the fourteenth century Javanese poem 
J Y&ffarii&ridttitm**, certainly means Sumatra and nothing 
else : l do not think Colonel Gerini mentions this fact* 
which Is a material piece of evidence However, these 
matters are arguable, and there is a good deal to Ije 
said on Ijotli bides, 

A much more f undauieritjil point is Elm quest ion which 
has been raised by Professor Barth (and others) as to the 
authors whole method of dealing with the Ptolemaic 
data* It has been said, quite truly, that even in regions 
much nearer home, where the information at the old 
geographers disposal must I - \va been much superior to 
that which was available from Further India, Ptolemy's 
maps exhibit the most extiuordiimiy distortions of Llie 
actual shape of continents, flow, then, can a method of 
correction be sound which in some cases reduces such 
glaring errors to within a few minutes of latitude and 
longitude? The verdict iii'jen qtmm wriita Is 

a natural one under the circumstances* Yet I think it 
b mistaken, Ptolemy^ data were plainly of varying 
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degree* of accuracy. His endeavoured to combine them 
into ft consistent whole. Ill doing km he was unfortunately 
influenced by certain preeon eei ved if lefts (us, for instance, 
that the coast of China ran southwards fwm the Gulf of 
Toughing), which introduced additional errors into his 
picture* The result is that his maps are much distorted, 
Nevertheless, if anyone will draw up, as I have done in 
order to test- the point, a map of Further India leased 
purely cm Ptolemy r s statements, hr will see that the main 
points of the coastline are perfectly recognizable. The 
same may be seen on Colonel Gerini's map, though there 
the numerous details tend to make the recognition more 
difficult: but thexti can be no doubt as to the leading 
features of the outline. That being so. it only remains to 
be seen how far the intermediate stations partake of the 
general errors of distortion which in varying degrees 
affect the whole plan. If, for example, the Booth-eastern 
point of Indo-Ohma la elearlj" discernible on Ptolemy's 
map and like wine the Gulf of Tongkmg, it follows that 
places on the const of A n na r n must be looked for 
somewhere between these two points. 

That is what Colonel Gerini lias done nil over the Held : 
and he hm mic-cocded in several cases in sho w ing that the 
places mentioned by Ptolemy do in foci (when allowance 
has been made for his errors of reckoning) coincide quite 
closely with actual ancient si tea. He infers ('in my 
judgment quite correctly) that some at least of the 
Ptolemaic data are based on accurate obeervationa, astro¬ 
nomical it may be* which in those cases would have given 
remits approximating very doecly to the truth i! Ptolemy 
had not modified them ho ah to tit them Into his general 
scheme. In other words, if we had Ptolemy* data instead 
-.if his conclusions, we should lie able to construct from 
them a much more correct map of Indo-China than he 
has done himself* Surely there is nothing antecedently 
improbable Lu this view; and when we Hnd that in 
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n^oiistractiiig the Ptolemaic map oti tkeae lines Colonel 
Gerini has in fact found that well-known ancient sites rln 
actually lit into the positions which we know they ought 
tii hitve oecupied m the Ptolemaic map it follows Unit his 
method is in its main lines at any rate n sound ane. 
There remain, of course, a mini her of places with regard 
to which the data were le.ss accurate. and no doubt there 
is a possibility of error in Hiieh c&&ea I can not r for 
instance. understand why Colonel Gerini does not accept 
Ptolemy + s Salmua. as being si mated on the extreme 
southern point of the Malay Peninsula, (or wane closely 
adjacent island, such as Singapore) instead of looking for 
it somewhere on the west eoast of the Peninsula. Surely, 
if the trade-route nm round the Peninsula, Subunu Would 
rt']Miit the point where ships going to the Far East 
turned into the China Sea, which would In* the natural 
Spot for a trailing station. These are matters of detail 
in regard to which I conceive there is morn for much 
difference of opinion. But I [Ley do not seriously affect 
the main lines of Colonel Gerini 1 h work of reconstruct ion. 

Tliiw notice will have served its purpose if it draws the 
attention of students to a work which in several re^peeta 
is of great importance and deserves to be critically studied. 
Proliably very few readers will he prepored to accept all 
the author's condusioiLH: but no uiie who reads the knot 
in a discriminating spirit run fail to gain much valuable 
information From It. 

C + O. Blau den. 


Wurzel uxn Wort in den In boxes isc hen Sprague x. 
Von He n wa bi> Bra n dstette r. r Lnzern r Buehlm nd 1 u ng 
Hoag, 1910 . 

This little monograph imk in Dr. Bramdstetters 
eiiiiracteristically accurate and systematic manner with 
the roots and stem-words of the Makyo-Polynesian 
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languages* The essence o£ tlie maLter is this. The 
normal type of an M uncompounded ” word* actually used 
as such, in this family is disyllabic. These dissyllabic 
words are, broadly speaking, the atoms of speech, for 
they cannot be split, op into smaller portions capable of 
being used. But they are not really atoms, but rather 
molecule For an comparing a series of them we find in 
many eases that a common syllable runs through the 
series, while the other syllable differs iu each word. Thus 
in Old Javanese them is a series uliujuL uityitL hrhyul. 
and tv fid, all words bearing more or less allied meanings. 
The natural inference is that these are all built up from 
si root m guL Speaking general] y t that is the subject- 
matter of the work. It deals with the extraction of thes>■ 
roots from the actual stem-words, describes the nature 
of the roots, shows how they aie built up into stem-words, 
and describes the stem-words which are thus contracted- 
Tin; matter is not so simple iih it looks. Although 
scholars are now agreed that the Malayo-Polynesian 
languages were in fact constructed originally from mono- 
syllable roots, there is still some difference of opinion aw 
to the precise nature of the process by which these root^ 
hare been former! into the dissyllabic stem-words which 
are the normal type of these languages as we know them. 
Recently n view has been put forward that two processes 
have chiefly to be considered, viz, (I> the amalgamation 
or juxtaposition of two roots, e,g, (I take it arbitrarily ns 
an illustration. not as an actual instance) that *in*jid is 
the product of two roots and and 1 2 \ that this 

root hjLH become dissyllabic by doubling its middle vowel 
and intercalating a send-vowel, or some similar process, ho 
that from root *Um one would have words like * toy ait, 
*t await. and ao forth. This is not the ^orthodox" view, 
it is u recent theory, aud it remains to be seen whether 
it can stand the process of investigation, and how much of 
the ground, if any, it can cover. The established view h 
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tliatthft usual morphological process fom beeuof a different 
kind, viz, that from the monosyllabic roots atem-woria 
have been built up by means of formative Hyllnblea < 
usually prefixes, sometimes infixes more rarely suffix^. 
Such formative syllables, though they are oko in a sense 
roots, differ from what Dr. BrandstetU r calk roots in that 
they cannot perform the ftmctiemi of the litter: they are 
not capable of becoming the nuclei of words of substance. 
But they are sometimes identical in form with the 
amdntinated affix?* which in the mod :m stage of these 
languages express grammatical relation or differeotiafce 
parts of speech. 

It is no part of tuy businasu hero to appraise the 
relative importance of the different inodes of formation 
that have been suggested. I note that Br. Brandstettcr, 
while apparently not taking into account the supposed 
process of iuU'nul doubling ol the vnwal, etc., which has 
juat been alluded to. recognises that the root is sometimes 
itself doubled and occasionally joined to another root to 
form a stem-word. Bot he lays the chief stress on the 
method of construction by formative syllables, especially 
prefixes. To that extent be is at one with the established 
view. The fundamental ditftoalty, of course, which one 
must fives, is that on this theory the number of different 
formative syllables so used is very largo, and it is very 
difficult to attach definite Functions or meanings to them. 
What is really certain is that, whatever their ultimate 
origin, they had in many cases already become attached 
to the roots they now affect at a very remote period, in 
fact in the common Mulayo-Polynesian mother tongue 
from which the hundreds of existing languages of the 
family have branched off. 

Another great difficulty lies in the nature of the roots 
themselves, using the word root heie as the autlior does. 
Not only do we Had roots which, while apparently 
identical in meaning, vary somewhat in form, e.g. in the 
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vowel or in the initial or final consonant, hut we have the 
oon-wrae case of absolute identity of form combined with 
entire J inference in meaning, AN these wren in stances 
make the i^ly^is of Malayo-Polyn^idan words a very 
difficult matter, 

I have said that aw u nde the simple words in 
actual use in these languages are for practical purposes 
irreducible diasyllsibles. But there are certain exception s. 
In particular* hi some Languages more thim others, 
interjections are apt to be monosyllable. Dr. Emndstetker 
makes con si tillable use uf these, and treats them ay if 
they necessarily displayed the crude form of the root, 
it is ; . of course, quite possible that in many cases they 
really may have preserved actual ancient roots unchanged. 
But one is tempted to ask whether iu soma instances, at 
any rate, these modem monosyllables may not alter all 
he nothing but abbreviations of stein-words and their 
monoey 11 a bisrn a secondary phmmmcnon, I should be 
inclined to answer this, aL least theoretically, in tin? 
affirmative; and it is about the only point on which 
I am not prepared to accept impliedly the eomTlnsiou- 
Dr. Brands Letter has arrived aL 

For the rast„ this monograph (like atJ Dr. lirandstetter y 
work) is ti model of careful, scientific n^earch. and marks 
n step in advance in the study of his subject Both for 
the new facta it gives and For the illustration of method 
which it affords al] students of comparative philology 
should be grateful to its author. 

C. O, Blacihex. 


The Biiahui Lascuaoe Part I: In trod action and 
Gmmnmr. By Desy* m H. Bray, LOIS. Calcutta, 
lOt 

Hie Brahms have long been a puzzle alike to ethnologists 
uud to students of language. Having their home in the 
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heart of Baluchis! an, find possessors of n physical type which 
Sir Herbert Rialey 1 chnradfcimes as Turko-hraniau, their 
language nevertheless shows dear evidence of .relationship 
with that of the Dravidifin nationalities of Southern India. 
Their origin is a mystery. They themselves believe that 
they came originally from Aleppo, hut this m i\ mere 
tradition with nothing to support it. Little ran be 
gathered from their general physical type, for few peoples 
have undergone so great racial intermixture as they. 
Intermarringca with Pat liana, Bal aches, Persians, and 
Jatt.Hs have all contributed their quotas to the turbid 
stream, and but few tribes even pretend to a pure descent 
from their original forefathers who migrated (ns they 
say) into Bfiludiifitiiii from the far North-West. So 
mixed is the race that every Bmliul is at least bilingual 
The present Khan of KahU, for instance, when a child 
used to talk Eruhiil with his mother and Baluch with hi* 
father and brothers, and some of the tribes hardly speak 
EmlitVt at all. Thus, tin: Mir warn, true Bnilifm though 
they are by repute, speak Baloch almost to a iuuil* 

Leaving the ethnological question to one side, m hardly 
relevant tu the matter In hand, we may assert that the 
EifiliLLL language has been dben ^setl with mure succeas 
Lassen 11 was, so far as T am aware, the tirst to class Briih u a 
m Dravidian, hut Caldwell, 4 though admitting an infusion 
of I)mvidian forms and words, hesitated to follow him lu 
his coDcludons. On the other hand, I’riuiipp," writing in 
J8SL said decisively that in his- opinion “there can no 
longer be any doubt aland BrahM being a Dr a vidian 
language r \ In spite, however, of the authority of hntmn 
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unJ Triimpp, ethnologists have always shown an nn- 
wiUingTuss to accept a dasriSaatiou that runs so 
counter to lie physical ehanveteristi^ of the tribe, and 
ac^rdingly* in preparing tie fourth volume of the 
Linguistic Survey t>f Dr, Koiio w mid myself took 

up the question ah r n 1 1. iVj. The revolt of our inquiries wifi 
l>ii found detailed by FN', Konow on p. ^27 of that volume. 
Th** linguistic evidence compelled ns to follow in the steps 
°f "kasseii a nr! fYuEJipp, while we have ventured to advance 
a little further in Llie same direction by pointing oat that 
Hie points of agreement are strongest between Embfil and 
ih& Dravidiun languages spoken in Northern India —Kurtiy; 
suid Malta. Tlio framework of tlie linguistie Survey does 
not. admit of prolonged plrilulogicnl diacmeiions, and the 
ia-ief s nnona ry of reasons for which space was found hm 
not received the ass»3nt of all scholars. 1 We can therefore 
the more cordially welcome the appearance of 3fr. Bra vs 
excellent work. 

Hitherto tie materials for the study of Bmhui have 
been scanty enough. That mighty linguist. Leech, gave 
a short epitome of the grammar in 1830. 1 Bellew, in an 
Appendix to his Frum the Indn * to tfo 2%ri>/ also 
provided a short grammar and vocabulary. Alla Buxs 
Ha mlitooL-t ant) a reading-book by Captain NicoLwn/ both 
appearing in 1877, marked a considerable advance, but 
their usefulness is impaired by the employment of the 
Persian character, with a minimum of vowel points, fur 
representing the Briihnf word* Finally in 1881, Trumpp 
published his Gmmmatisehv UnUrsucti unfjen already 
mentioned, His work, though moat valuable, did not 
profess to ha based upon original materials. It was 
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■I mminaty of die Information collated by bis pred^iffloi^, 
and [i discussion of the linguistic problems revealed by it. 
The brief sketch in the Linguistic Survey lays no claim 
for credit on the score - It furnishing new tacts, and it has 
been quickly followed by Mr. Brays book published in 
19TMh Here we have, for the tfrst time in connexion with 
Bifdiiiktlhi inestimable advantage of first-hand observation 
combined with trains! schokt^hip. 

Mr* Bray spent four years in Baluchistan amongst the 
Brahms, and has thus been able to pursue tbo study uE 
their language independently ol the work oE his prede¬ 
cessors, He devotes most of his Introduction to the 
consideration of the linguistic affiliation o£ Brahub and 
it seems to me that the proofs which be now brings 
forward must convince even the muM sceptical among 
previous critics of the I )ra vidian theory. Its Dravidian 
relations tup, in the light of tie 1 facts collected and collated 
by 31 1 % Bray, stares one in the face, Vi hether we consider 
phonetics, number, case-relation, iiuinernls. pronouns* cou- 
jngaliou, the formation of negative and causal bases, or 
even vocabulary, there can be only one verdict. As he 
Tsaya, The Brahiii language is sprung from the mine 
source as the Bra vidian J align age-group; it lias freel\ 
absorbed the alien vocabulary oE Persian, Baluchi r Sind Id, 
and other neighbouring Wgutige^, but In spite of their 
inroads its grammatical system has preserved its sturdy 
existence, 1 

The book under review is labelled AL Fart I and 
contains the Introduction atid Graimimr Part. II, it is 
umlerstoofl, will consist of a full vocabulary, This will 
supply a real want which is much Fdt by students in the 
bypaths of philology* The Umunnar is a great advance 
.m anything that has hitherto been published regarding 
the language, So far as it is possible for anyone, except 
Mr. Bray himself, to judge, it h most complete. Specially 
important is the section devoted to phonetics, which 
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exhibits cansidettihle cure and discrimination. The trans¬ 
literation follows tin} us uni Indian system and is cqnshjtent 
throughout, HriUmi phonology Jms ppajiaritics of its 
own that merit study, Not the least noteworthy if it 
redly exists, is the insertion of n euphonic yain, to 
prevent a hiatus between vowels, and of similar euphonic 
* auf5 t between certain nominal form* ending in a vowel 
and the verb substantive, If the yti.in is really euphonic 
we may compare the reverse change of gh to y i tl 
modern pronunciation of Irish words. As, for instance, 
rlie name of the town of Drogheda, called by the focal 
people "Droyedo", where the \j corresponds to the euphonic 
!/ ¥twwn vowels in Prakrit I have not sufficient 
knowledge nf Brahui to say that Mr, Bray is wrong in 
classing ilii .se letters as euphonic, but the presence of"the 
7«'« (used, as it is, only with sat-ftantives and adjective*) 
snggesU to me the influence of Eraniau forms of speech, 
in which the pleonastic nominal suffix hi has often 
developed into this i utter. Compare, for instance, A vesta 
k,n,j,it-ly ), Pah I a vi kof or k&fa-k, a hill, with the Persian 
kali, a hill, and the Balfioh fcefu-y, & shoulder. The n and 
the / might also be similarly explained an pleonasticsuffixes. 

After the diaomaioji (J f the phonetics of the language, 
accidence and syntax are dealt with together, and not 
separately, each part of speech being treated with a fniness 
and completeness that leave nothing to he derived. 
Mr. Brays book will be useful, not only tu students of 
language, but also to these whose official duties take thr-ru 
into Baluchistan, for it is built ou eminently practical 
lines. It adds one more to the list of philological works 
that have buim composed by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, and have been liberally and wisely printed and 
published by the Indian Government, All that remains is 
to express the hope that it will soon be followed by the 
Vocabulary which is intended to form the second gathering 
of the fruits of Mr. Bray's studies. Cl, A. Otuebson, 
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A Biwjogbafuv of the Japanese Empire. By F von 
WeNCXSTEEX. 2 vols. 

To the student of Japanese literature, as well as to all 
interested in 14 things Japanese”, these monumental volumes 
are absolutely indispensable. The tiret is u bibliography 
„f Japan from 1850 to 1803, with a Fueriinilo reprint of 
Leon Pages fatuous BihliogniLplde Japonaise cfcptiia fe 
X V* jneqn'th 1 So9 ; the second continues the work 

,l own t „ tbe iniiIdle of 1906, with additions aud corrections, 
and a very valuable supplement to the Bibliographic. The 
whole work is a marvel of patient Industty and accurate 
presentation. Not merely the book* published on Japanese 
subjects are fully cataloged, but the periodical literature 
mi Japan is given a* well. This latter portion of the task 
must have entailed immense research, and, as far as rny 
1 ‘Xiniiiuntitui goes, is thoroughly accomplished. 1 tiTid, 
indeed,articles of my own authorship enumerated of winch 
l had completely forgotten the existence, nor have I found 
a single omission of any contribution, of which 1 am aware. 
( | Ut . (T> the pen of any writer on Japan known to me. The 
entries are arranged under categories of subjects, and 
include works by Japanese authors in European language* 
«u subjects not relating to Japan in particular—a most 
unefut and interesting section—lists of periodical and 
Official publications in foreign languages printed in JapwMrf 
Western purioflicak dealing with Japanese subjects, lists of 
Japanese work* of which texts or translations are published 
ill the West, an index of authors, and a special catalogue of 
Swedish literature on Japan from the Middle Agee to the 
present day, by Miss Palmgren of the Royal Library in 
Stockholm. In a word, the two volumes form a complete 
presentation of nil the literature ou Japan accessible to the 
Western reader from the sixteenth century to 1906. It 
needs only to be supplemented by a translation of the 
Ownsho Mima and its tat complement to give n view of 
the whole of the literature of and on Japan, and I trust 
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the author of those volumes may bs induced to undertake 
a task peculiarly within Ids province, and one of no great 
difficulty, I ought to add that in the second volume will 
be found a most valuable and Interesting — indeed, unique 
—descriptive catalogue of the art relies of old Japan 
from the earliest times to the end of the Tokuyawa 
psriodp preserved in the great Buddhist temples of Xara 
and Kyflfco, 

F, Victor Dick is*l 


Cweh asd Tribes or Southern* India. By E. 
Thur&tqx, Cl, EL Madras Government Press, 1900, 
Mr Thurston's long and honourable career as Superin¬ 
tend eut of the Madron Government Museum eminent] v 
Htted him to Ijc entrusted with the charge of the ethno¬ 
graphic survey functioned by the Government uf India 
in 1901. His daily experience in the Museum had for 
many years familiarizid him with the racial and tribal 
life of the people* of South India in nil ages, from, the 
urn-burials, dolmens, and pottery of the far-off Iron Age 
to the caste customs of the present; while he had already 
for seven years carried out for his own purposes sjutemMic 
anthropological investigations amongst the bill-tribes of 
the Nllgiria, and had instituted researches into the religion 
and practices of the various clashes inhabiting the city i-f 
Madras. It wi^ only natural, therefore* that upon him 
should I:m conferred the responsibility of conducting tie 
new survey. In thiH work he was ably assisted by 
Mr, Kaiigacharl* MX, of the Government Museum, 

The work thus bagun and steadily carried on 1ms 
resulted in the publication of seven bulky volumes, replete 
with valuable information and accompanied by a large 
number of photographic reproductions With regard to 
the latter it must be said that in many cases they leave 
much to be desired, and that it is hardly creditable to onr 
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Government that at the preset day a standard work of 
reference should have been illustrated In any style but 
the very best, 

Topinard a definition of anthropology and its allied 
sciences may be summed up thus—Anthropology is the 
general study of man; ethnography the study of particular 
aggregation!} of Wfii, and ethnology proper the st ud y in 
combination of ail aggregations of men; the tern 
' ethnology coinhiuing in itself the two last, The 
survey conducted by Mr, Thurston was professedly ethno¬ 
graphic, and we should not therefore expect in these 
volumes any such generalizations or comparisons as belong 
more especially to the province of ethnology propel: it 
is necessary to call attention to this point' lest unyon, 
should be disappointed in not being able to obtain from 
them information wider than that which was embraced 
in the scope of the survey, There la, however, a curtain 
amount of anthropology and n little ethnology in the 
Introduction, a tabic of head-measurements living given, 
^itli a short discussion on prevailing types. 

Thy subjects arc treated separately and in alphabetical 
'-•rdvr -a convenient arrangement for ordinary reference, 
but one which will hardly satisfy thuse who desire to 
compare the customs of different tribes, or to trace thr- 
prevalence of some one custom amongst the scattered 
lUiiisi'S of the population of the .Madras Presidency* 
A carefully prepared index would ttflbrd much assistance 
iu this direction. At present there is noue. 

A gisnl specimen of the contents of these volumes will 
1*0 found in Lhc notice of the Kuramba and Kurnhu tribe'¬ 
ll has Jong been a subject for dispute whether these two 
arc brunches of the same tribe or whether they belong to 
fwo totally different ones. At the present day they are 
Mmrply differentiated from on..- another, the former being 
dwellers in the forests, hunters, gatherers of wild honei;' 
uncivilized and midoiueaticated, while the latter are a pait 
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of the ordinary ^grictjtur^l population of the country, 
cultivators, shepherds, wcavi-t^ stoii'-i iitis. -ns l *\ the liki- 
living with tli^ r.st in villages and tuwnH, The author 
"f the Madras Census Report of 1901 supported the theory 
advanced by Home writers that these tribes are all really 
urn, that Jl Kurmnba" is the Tamil and 41 Eumha 11 the 
Telngu and Kanarese form of the same name, and that 
in the name alone exists the difference, members of the 
Mid original tribe being civilised when they bflnic to live 
jinir.ng.HiL the rest of the people, and uncivilised when 
they idling to the forests. Mr. Thurston, however, hold* 
a different opinion, luiiJ in prouf of his corruetnefls appeals 
to the results of his nuthropological examination of a large 
miuilicr -if individuals of both tribes, especially in the 
matter of their stature and nasal index. From this point 
of view he points out that the domesticated Kunihus who 
are found in the villages of Mysore Rellniy, rin ) Kurun-j] 
are physically different from the jungle Kurilin3ms of the 
Nilgiti Hills, who* he considerate allied to the Kudirs 1 
of the Anaiuialliki Hills, the Paniyans of Malabar, and the 
Mala Vodnnft or Hill Veduns of Tmvancon?. He believes 
that the jungle Kurumbos are the remnant of the primitive 
Drjividian tribes of the south, <1 riven into the hills long 
1 1 Fore the seventh century .^n. ; while the civilized 
Rumbas belong to a totally different nm These last 
claim to lie a branch of the agricultural K&pus or Reddis, 
the largest and mmt iullucutial caste in the villages of 
South India, cultivators, fanners, and landholders. It is 
curious, however, to notice that the practice of erecting 
stone dolmens over their groves still exists among some 
classes of KurnhftSH 

According to some authorities the Kuril bus? are the 
descendants of those agriculturists. that formed the bulk 

1 Why “ 1 K^kl sr ^ ^ Surely the spelling: should 1 w bl SMu", from 
h$4u*mr t 11 forest-folk," 
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uf the rural imputation under tins Fnllava kings, a dynasty 
that was in great power from tihi 1 sixth to the ninth 
century A.D.. And by whom tie* aboriginal Dnkvidmns* 
their descendants b'-ing the Kurumbaa, were driven into 
the hills, 

Mr, Thurston enumerates and describes the divisional 
subdivision^ and exogamon** septs of these tribes, and 
enters into a full description of their customs and religion ; 
but he refrains, m he appears hahiiuaELy to do, from any 
attempt at generalization. 

Proper names throughout this work are of course spelt 
In the manner now Authorized by the Government, but 
it ih sud to see thai some relies of bygone barbarism still 
remain. Take, for instance, the name of t] i■ ■ River Krishna. 
Nothing could be easier than to retain for ordinary use 
the correct spelling, though without the diacritical marks. 
This is a form that was in common use among Europeans* 
and was well established, until the Government of the 
day Commanded a reversion to the antiquated aoglxcism 
^Kwtna"—in the spirit apparently of those who thought 
it Well to write “Cow-door" 1 for K&vuduru, or ' Shore- 
coat for Sliorkot- Did anyone over hear of an avatara 
of Vishnu in the form of M Histo*' 1 ? 

A few misprints have naturally crept in p but they are 
not numerous, 

Mr. Thurston and Mr. Rangadmriare to be nangratulated 
on the fraccesafnl completion of their task, Pcrliaps the 
former will favour us lie fore long with a shod general 
treatise on the ethnology of South India. 

R. Sewell 

[Copies of this work can be obtained from Messrs. Fisher 
Unwin- I Adelplti Terrace, W(A, the officially appointed 
agents for publication^ of the Indian Government] 
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The Cochin TUBES and Castes, By L. K. Ana nth a 
KRisifNA h'Ei!, B.A., L.T, 

The first volume of this work now published, forms 
ei valuable addition to the ethnographic series of Smith 
India. Hr, Thurston's seven volumes cover most of the 
ground, but Mr, Krishna Iyer's contribution to uur 
knowledge is especially useful, Inasmuch as it consists 
of n study of tribes tind castes spread over a small area 
by a resident of the country peculiarly fitted by his birth 
and position to deal with the subject. As Mr. Beddoe 
in his Preface remarks, “He has had several great 
advantages. Thus, in the first place, he belongs to India 
bv race and nativity; and had he not been so. it is hardly 
conceivable that he should have acquired such n vast mass 
of information on subjects which natives are usually very 
unwilling tn discuss with Europeans." The high order of 
his English scholarship is manifest in every page of this 
work. Cochin and Travancore are tracts oxcrcdingly 
interesting to the ethnologist, including as they do 
amongst the moss of the population a number of castes 
unknown in other parts of India, with customs, habits 
of dress, and social life peculiar to themselves. FitJtn 
early ages mountain harriers and wide-spreading forests 
have cut otf the inhabitants of this region from the rest of 
the Peninsula: and their history is in a m a imer unique 
and often has to be studied apart from that of their 
neighbours. A future volume will no doubt deal with 
the higher castes, the Brail Hums and the Muirs; the 
present one treats of the lowest tribes inhabiting the 
forests and plains—the Kildare, Malayans, Parayans. fishing 
castes, and the like—and in some respects these are- the 
most interesting because the moat primitive. .Mr. Ke&m-'s 
remarks in his introductory note are much to the point; 
ethnographic work lias been bognn none too soon, since 
“ Hinduism is steadily invading the haunts of the jungle 
peoples and thus gradually effacing many of the most 
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characteristic traits in the life of the childhood of 
mankind a \ It is in the persistence to the present 
day of m many of these primitive types, doomed no 
doubt to disappearance, iunl that perhaps in the near 
future, thnt the great value of such records as these 
conubt. 

Mr. Krishna Iyer* volume contains a number of 
e see I lent photographs, mostly taken by himself, generally 
showing tike racial types hut occasionally giving si b views 
of the scenery of the hilb, riveia, and villages; sod with 
regard to these we may express onr regret that in 
comparison with them Mr. Thurstons illustrations are 
often ho pour. 

We select for notice a few of the authors articles. 
The inhabitants of the hills, Kfidars and Malayans, are 
descrilnsl as wild and inoffensive tribes, shy, with no 
savage cruelty of disposition. The Kadars are evidently 
dying out, for at the last census they numbered only 3LD. 
They are essentially hunters, trackers, and hone-gatherers 
The women make good wives and arc models of constancy. 
The men are polygamous, but polyandry is unknown in 
the tribe. The son succeed* to the propvsty of the father, 
and iu this the Kadars differ frurn many of the other went 
coast castes* Their religion is a rude animism. Their 
dead are buried, and though dolmens, menhirs, and stone 
circles are found in the hills of Cochin the Kadure of 
to-day never erect any monument over their deceased 
relatives* They are extraordinarily expert ill tree- 
climbing and fearless in their descents over precipices 
in the hunt for honey, wonderful trackers and during 
elephant-catchers. They seem altogether to be a very 
attractive people, "quite simple, unsophisticated, and 
utter aliens to vice and trickery. They fire plain and 
straightforward in their dealings, never tell a lie. 
and never deceive one another/' They never shirk 
work, are quiet, submissive, N obeying the slightest 
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expression of a wish, and very grateful for any OAoktance 
or attention." 1 

The Malayans are divided into two sub-tribes—Nattii 
Malayans* pruhably the original inhabitants of the hills, 
mid Kongn Malayans, who seem to have immigrated from 
forests further east. In some plate# their huts are bni]t 
above ground, a number of Immbocf* Ift-ing out to an even 
height, anil the flooring constructed on their stumps. 
They are divided into clflmt Among the Nattu Malayans 
a nephew siiecetsls to the property of his maternal uncle, 
as with many other peoples of the west coast \ hat 
among the Kongo Mohiyana the son inherits hk fathers 
possessions. 

The Parity linn have by some writers been elassetl as 
incmVjtira of a hill-tribe bat Mr. Krislma Ivor holds to 
the opinion that tlik k not the txm M but that, on the 
contrary, they have from a remote period been exclusively 
agricultural bdtfrturer*. Though now outrunL h fmni every 
caste, the Pa ray huh preserve and cherish the memory nf 
former greatness, regarding themselves an descendants 
<il the original owners of the soil ; and this may well be 
the case. 5 The authors description of the black magic 
and Oti cah of the Porayans (pp, 7d-81} arc interesting 
and valuable, hut he goes rather too far in his assertion 
that the Farayoiis of the Tamil Districts “adore Siva and 
Vishnu . Setting aside the more highly educated of thin 
tribe it would be safe to assert that the ideas of the 
masses regarding the supernatural MG still confined to 
belief hi the powers for good or ill of a multitude of local 
deities, village goddesses* and malignant demons The 
Pamyans am complete outcast#, and in Cochin, as in other 
parts of India their near presence is a pollution to any 

2 TLe author evidently ODuffiriCtt* that thifl description IB A truly apt 
ocl^ far he repeats the >ftmo word* iliret: page? Later, 

■ Mr. Thurston fri„ 91 IT. \ gives many good reo*on£ for supposing that 
thifl bebt is not without fmmdniuiri. 
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caste - men; but, a* might be expected from the 
geographical petition of this tract, thin pollution Carries 
further than in the re*it of the Madras Presidency, In 
Cochin it appears thur a Famyau may not approach 
within Haifa furlong of n eastc-mom British administra¬ 
tion. with its strong tendency to extend justice to all 
alike, lira to u large ex ten L broken down these tleep- 
nH*Led prejudices., and even Brahmans have to submit 
to thi> presence of Parayana within a Few yards of their 
persons in our courts and offices. 

The author 1 ^ account of the maimei> and Customs ■ if the 
fishing castes and their device For catching fish is very 
interesting, and the illustrations are excellent.. 

Mr. Ananlha Krishna Iyer a next volume will He 
welcomed, not only by ethnologists but also by the 
general public; for apart from the scientific results 
obtainable from the present one it contains much that 
without exaggeration may tie classed as good reading* 

R. Sewj&lk 


Dm Hu;V eda lm Auwahi* (Ebbteu Teil, Olci^sah; 
Zweiter TsiTtii KommextAb.) By Kakl F_ Oeldxebl 
Stuttgart, 1007 and l@ 0 fh 

It need hardly be said that anything From Professor 
Gekltmr'a pen dealing with the Rgtteda is of the highest 
value ,to Tedic studies, and the selection of hymns which 
# he has chosen for study include:* many of the must 
interesting and important of the hymns of the SaijihUiy 
while the glossary not merely covers the tests of the 
words noted which occur in the hymns included in the 
selection, but in many cases extends to the whole of 
the ^tffvtdot and includes notices of other texts, such as 
► the Afn it rti if*nj * Saijihitt S* 

It must, however l#c regretted that imperative con¬ 
siderations of space have prevented the discussion of the 
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views of other scholars on the hymns of which Professor 
Gel<1 iier treats, The R*j*>da in on the whole a moat 
difficult and obscure work, and progress to its adequate 
interpretation must needs in large measure be through 
careful eirninemtian and criticism of opposing views Just 
ivi the elucidation of classical works \ms been affected 
through constant critical work Of course Professor 
Gelduer in arriving at his own results has tested tSie 
renderings of others, and we must regard what he gives 
us ns his deliberate opinion of what is the true sense of 
the passage But no Masons are given fur his decisions, and 
we miss the statement- of grounds which might enable us 
to distaisa for good as impossible a variant interpretation. 
Moreover, though no doubt students of the selection may 
be expected to have the Vt'diwltr: Studirn available, some 
neediest* trouble might have been saved by brief references, 
both in the glossary eld*! the commentary, to the relevant 
passages in the Vfdiwhe Siudicn* 

A good temple of the d bad vantages of this method is 
■teen in Professor Geldner's comment on Rfjvetfo., x; 33* 34, 
Me accepts the version of the Aniikr&mani that these 
hy mns are by Kavasa. and he ingeniously shows that 
the reference in the A itartj/n Bnihrmuia 1 to Keivsiwi m 
a kit aw, “ gambler, 1 " is supported by the dicing hymn, 
k, 34, where Khvjihl, in his opinion, bemoans his [ate. 
But he rejects the view of the Anukmmutil that in x r 33, 
Kiiviteft consoles die prince Upains^raviuf for the death of 
Mitifitithi. hit* grandfather, and instead explains the hymn 
as a lament of Kav&*a because In* had fallen into d is grace 
with hifl master Upumnsravas, and had been cast like 
Trito 1 into a pit by him, and he considers that the true 
story had early been forgotten- New what ground Is 
there to accept the mention of Ivavu^a as author of the 
hymns us correct ? It is nut early : on the contrary, os 

] ii T J SJ h Tbi# point Is tHU- fount! in the Kutisimki BrtUunnM^ jrfi, & 

* (JomfiArc Xt 3^i - with i r 1W* H» 
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tin: Aitn wifa Bnlhrmua does not recognize him as author 
cjf 5 , 34 r it may utifely be said that the attribution is I tile 
and improbable, Nor is the evidence better for the 
authorship or x, 33. It h true that a Kavaaa appears hi 
the IjHtt.ln of the teu kings, 1 but it h not certain that he 
was a priest: he may have been a king, as Hop kina s 
thinks, and the most that can lie said for any connexion 
between a Kiivaaa and Kuru^mvana is that the latter wlh 
a descendant of Trasiulaeyiij who was a Pum king,- 1 and 
the Purus were on the some side aa Karasa in the battle of 
the ten kings, which, however, must be regarded us long 
anterior to the date of Kuru^niva^a, It seems clear that 
we must give up the name Kavasii as that of the author, 
and it is also clear that the new 1 Liliana Invented hy 
Pn > feasor i ield 11 o r l his no sure fou ndiitiou. T he hymn seems 
certainly elegiac in tone, "but instead of being in cousin tent 
with the account of it given in the Annh^itfbaiii that 
fuet is surely a conrirmiitioii of the notice. It seems from 
the first part of the hymn that the death of Kiirusravana 
took place in circumstances of disaster, and in consoling 
UpMnutfravaH the poet may well have had little on which 
he could dwell with satisfaction, Nor is there any 
reference to a pit in which the singer was east; it 
is true that the Ninikta* treats the word ^uwirah in 
RV, I, 105. 8 as meaning the .sides uf a hollow, but the 
sense is not probable nor necessary, nor does Geldner c ‘ him* 
ho If accept it The poet is sorely atHictcd, but the death 
uf Ids master and the defeat of his people are adequate to 
account for all that is stated in the hymn. 

J KV, vil, IS. 12: 

' JAOS. xv s Huq. Mr. Fargit.tr iJKAti. itfin s p. dO) takes 
Kav^a a* «. I Lai, and idantiiiLM him with the t'other of Turn, who eon- 
Hctnb.te<l H pcaording to one version, JumwiEjaya. Thfl eonjactiure is mot 
ci | wobabb one, if only on citron oU>j_i Lifflj groand*, and in thinking Ip. -Ifl} 
thm the Bhamtiui were enemies of Sudiid Mr. Pargiter v* fcUuwing 
im| prohibit? awl now practically antiquated view uf tliti relationship of 
SolI.l:- .Lint the Bhar&tiw.. 

* RV, lv, 3S, I 


* fv, ii. 
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FroEeasOr Otddnet suggests n new mterpretiition of the 
well-known crux, RV. x, 18, 14. He thinks that the 
verse is to be considered as tlie thought of the dead man : 
M tJiri gods shall place me on a day to come fre. on rebirth 
in a- mother's womb) like the feather nf the arrow in the 
shaft." The idea is ingenious but I do not think that 
it can be. stud to l*e more than that, and it is open to the 
objection that it assumes that the idea of rebirth is to 
be found in the ^tgvedaJ This is extremely doubtful 
though, it we consider that the verse is a later addition, 
as is in all pivhntdlifcy the ease, this objection is not fatal, 
but the version lias the capital defect of being less con¬ 
vincing even than the ordinary interpretation** 

Ver v clever is Professor Geldneris attempt to make 
sense of RV, iii r 31. Following the confused notice of 
ViLska 1 lie thinks that the beginning of the hymn 
contains u double metaphor from Indian family law- The 
father who makes lib daughter a PutrikS, he. one whose 
woa is appointed to perform the yljaequies of his maternal 
grandfather/ profits by the arrangement, but the aon-m- 
Jaw loses ; or again, if the father has a son, the daughter 
and her husband have no share in the inheritance ; 
similarly, the priest curries nut all the toilsome part nf 
the sacrificial ritual, bnt the patron alone profits by the 
offering, a broad hint for tlie latter not to forgot the 
DakrinR for the priest. But unluippily the interpretation 
breaks down on the actual wording of the hymn, and 
il is probably beat to admit as does, in fact, Olden berg* 
—Lliftt wo have, as too often, a passage the sense of 
which will always remain doubtful- It is worth noticing 
that while Professor Oeldner accepts here n line of 

1 As to this cL mv rtHHarkA, JR AS. ISMf, |i. amt s-ee otrlanbei^, 
ftp*vdn-XfittoK i. JHJS. 

1 Cfr Laaiimn f Sav*fcrii lfwdtr, |>, 3WJ. 

3 iii + 4. Cf. BfMdam, iv T 110, 

1 Cf, .Trilly. Rczkt n« 4 p, 7^ ; Die Adaption in M*' h, pp, U\ r ]". 

n -Noftm* i. HfitJ. 
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interpretation bastni od Yaska In ■ deliberately rejects that 
authority"» interpretation of RV. i 1 24, 7, m also referring 
to ihr Pntrikfu He may well be light in doing so, and 
in that ease the Pntriba may be dismissed from tin- 
ify r^ftdbo As a ] natter of fact the practice lias n somewhat 
modem and artificial character, and it is at least note¬ 
worthy that it ts em it found mentioned in any certain 
passage in the literature Tie-fore Yaska, the Brftnddrwitti 
and the Hhanna Sfitm-sd 

Another addition, mid not a very probable one, is made 
to the list of animals named in the Ipj'vdu in the shape 
of the hull Bafiadyn,, called faritreija as the offspring of 
a irU.r ip cow, which was used in battle and secured the 
victory.- It is idle tn deny that the reference to Dasadyit 
is ijriite inadequate to determine who hi was — he has 
been with Home proliability identified 11 with Blmjyu 
because of the appearance of the word tugriya#v, in the 
passage and the fact that Ekujyu was the non of Tugrzi, 
and i^ called Tugrya—but the theory of a fighting hull 
is not made even probable by the q notation of a -story 
of a fight th-tween two bulls created by the gods and 
Asutols in tb 1 K<Ujt*ffcn Srimliitii* and tlm native tradition, 
for what it is worth. takes Sviutrcya as the metronymic 
af a mmy not of zi bulb 

On the other Imisd. Professor Gridner is not apparently 
anxious to accept the view that the thirty-femr lights 
referred to m the Jigmla ll are the five planet* and the 
Xuksatra- and be recognizer that the poetical description 
of Lb e ii lqOKi as i ■ Uih u tp < /-tdm > i ■ raj mi n ro n e huh tlnd m 

1 e.£f, (ftjwftrM#! DJutrau S&trTT* UTi*i r Vg^An &tmrma iVftfnr, 

xvij T IT i mad shc Jafiy, fc'fht nmi Siftt. (i- 73. 

1 RY, 1, ax 14. 15. 

3 i.'f. Ker^ni'jrrin, tfrfitfttm FV-Hi'ijiicr f iii. E l ; l EuiiiKLCLk. KZ. xxzv, n&f + 
Ludwig, RT. v P 471 

1 siis r 4. H^klnorV mudt ef citation lay |Ki£i: mid 3 Lin.’ is rtgTptlablj 
MilequBt^ though the oitutian by tioctk uad olwplEr lh mtsa uto 
airtfcrfarrfcprj. \ 
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him nothing to do with the path of the moon through the 
NaksAtniH, which are unknown bo all save the latent part* 
of the Hgt'mla, such oh the wedding hyuui of SuryA 

On the other hand, Professor Geldnea? den ires bo 
assimilate the ancient chariot to the modem cart ■ •■£ Rdiar 
described by Dr. (JriezttEUi in hk standard work on the 
customs of that province, 1 and he therefore identifies 
the Bomewhui mysterious -lyi of the Rgwdu 1 with tlie 
\v\, m rflen support of the frame of the ehuridt which was 
fastened to the axle outside the wheel This is no don]it 
conceivable, hut the evidence is strongly in favour of the 
(tn i being the lyoeh-pin or something similar.'' Nor is it 
probable that the technical expressions fit" politics ndwma 
and iHhyvigralut* applied in the Maimwi, Dharm** StUtrft 1 
tij denote si king who Is a neutral between two hostile 
kings, ready serve to explain mudh ttammi in the Rxjrf*ki t 
where the sense " arbitrator ' seems at once plausible and 
adequate, 

Tlie selection, fortunately* Includes some of the most 
interesting of the historical hymns of the Rgrvdn, and the 
series of YMvfimitra and YaaUtira hymns * is satisfactorily 
explained, due recognition being given to Hopkins'clear 
proof that in RV, vii p Irt there ifl a deliberate allusion 
to Vifoamitra by his successful rival The only un¬ 
satisfactory part of the treatment of the hymns is the 
maintenance of the view that RY, iii, 53, 21. 24 contain 
a reference to Haktls murder by the Vis vAmitras, 7 It is 
also quite probable that froldnerB view of RV, vi T '27 r 
which sees in Abhyavarfcin Ca v imanA and Srfijaya Daiva- 
vata j Lilies* not otic prince, is preferable to the nHiml 
idont Ideation of both men which Zimmer 14 urges, and it 
satisfactory that Geld nor adheres steadily to Lhe view 

1 Bihnr $ lftT+ s RV*. I, 35, It 

E "L mV A itanyti AfuuyrtfaL. p. '237- 1 vii T 1 5fck 207, 

D EV< HI 33. m ; m 1% 3A " JA08- xv, 262. 

T <!f. OldenHerg* it^i, ‘ J/frmJiVAri hfkcn, p. J33 + 
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tItJit neither Persian (Ftrafa) 1 dov Parthian {P&rtham)* is 
found In the SaiiiliitA, Xor does he accept Uillebrandt s ; 
theory of the reference to the burning nf the widow with 
her husband in the ftgverfa * its an imm'polatiou from the 
ritual of the Purn$aniedlm* or human sacrifice* Ah? he 
well puta it, the widow shows, by approaching the dead 
body of her husband and lying beside it, that she is 
prepared to die with him. but she dries not actually 
immolate herself; the Vedic age no longer practised the 
burmnur of widows, hut the forms of the custom remained. 
And, again, he is probably right In accepting the hymn 
vii r 103 as a satire* on a Brahmin school j probably the 
ViLsbihiLs were making fun of the Yidvamitras, for the 
verse viI T 103, 111" 6 does seem to repeat directly iii r o3 r 7 ,a 
(mhtmxtfMivi pm timnta Ayi&Ah and he accepts in that 
hymn the meaning of tUUdaia. m “ the year ”, no doubt 
deliberately rejecting Jacobi r « view that tJmtbmt means 
the twelfth month. 

In grammatical qn^tiotm Professor Gddner shows the 
Millie boldness which he hm evinced in the Ferfiaefc 
Shtdiru, C hie general objection may lie umde p perhaps, 
(o the principle which lie adopts: it is no doubt true that 
grammatical irregular [ties are found in the ftgt-edi i. but 
it is surely a matter uf principle never to assume such 
irregularities when a rasonable sense can be made on 
tins huua of the ordinary syntactical usage*. For example, 
in RV. j r ,i<J r 2, djxi ttjt idydvu ipdh& mUc^drd tpvnti he 
says that t*f£ is attracted to the gender uf the object 
compared, and ho compares RV, L 191. n for the com¬ 
parison. * But though mtfcfeiMl is given in the Padapikfha, 
and though QldeiLberg® in inclined to agree with the 

1 HV. t r 33 r £ = BW Ti t 27 t ft 

1 zdmcs. xt 7 m* 4 ** is. & 

n SrtJhs Muller. At\ck»l Swwkril {K anil cf. HaodocwIL, 

iVJiV |>, 15L 

* lSgrtda-N*im f i* 4S. 
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it sGGttiH tu me that Geldner wilh befcicr adviaod 
in his (rfos&M r in giving ndkmftxf an both neuter and 
masculine. EV. vi, 07, t> pments dearly a masculine 
■ndkmtrn, and when it is rutnfcnibered that the Nak^fttras 
have some of them masculine barnes it is really not 
unnatural that nahmim. should be found as a ixnuiculkie, 
and the evidence for thn neuter gender of adfe 1 - tint is not 
Rsrvedik 1 i )JF course ^uch an attraction la not impossible. 2 
but to assume it because of the interpretation put on 
a fonn by the Pcwia^Nliftn is hardly desirable. 

In aome passages a Professor Geld nor sees the use of 
the participle as a finite verb ; hut in none of the cases 
cited can it possibly Ijc said that the construction must 
ueres^rily be accepted, and unless some better examples 
can hr adduced the construction uniat be considered to 
ba doubtful Professor Gcldnor himself does not accept 
the view in the cafne of j^ganvan in .Wjrwht, x r I0 f I, 
and Professor Oldenburg, 4 who is willing to accept tin* 
coiiBtrantion, does not qttote any of the passages cited liy 
fiddlier in Ids list of examples of the usage. Or, again, 
is it really necessary to see a double relative in either 
KV. x, 52, 1 or iii s 32, 1-1- i In the former passage we have 

rixre drvah iTwtami ma y&lfwhu htlta wto mnntimi ynn 
nittddjfiL* But Is the construction really ydthtl-ywl as 
Professor Geldner supposes ? Surely it ia Hither y&thCi- 
mmtdvtti y*hn &i#ddyif (mrttntndl There? are two quite 
distinct sentences, the second of which may either be taken 
as parallel to the first : " bow being chowen as Hotr 1 shall 
b#* minded, what I shall think when I sit down or as 
a temporal clause, " how I alutU I hc minded, when sitting 
down I think 11 ; in neither ease any double relative reiUy 

i Weber, Pm t+tlifichfj i Nheh nu+Af* j< wm den JTri.mtm, ii r 536 X 
- Cf- -literrryrf Amvtfakri, v„ I, \ f with mv noEo. 

KV, h 1 11'l - i^dami | ; if, M, X tjcir^h intfi ■ ■ {> j: 1 v, 7, IU !rftirfr *&ft -tfji) * 
vii + itf, 12 I r'jr'FN>rJrtA i r Bee Ffmini, iiir IH wJ. and uuuipara my remarks 
ZD MG. bdifc, 34 fl S JRAS. UK". -J 2 T. 

4 ^iwrfti-Aod'cH s i + 428. 
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occming. In iii, 32, 14 the need to recognize a double 
relative is still to® great, as Oldenbergs note amply shorn 
.Similarly, while the singular verb with a neuter plural ' 
is a possible pheaoiMiMnn/ it is needless to find it in 

HV. x, lD a 2 : mhtbrma tfiid v^unipd bhavafi, where the 
obvious is given by the Feminiiie. It. is true that 

the tfnqihiia- had mlak+nui mid ri»n riiptnn. 

the Padttp&tliu explaining imrfitkfttkfi as meant, 3 But the 
correfltness of the Padapatku is fur from being beyond 
doubt. and the T^itlirnpt Siuphiid 1 has HaUik^nulnah and 
n*urQpdh, which conchmvdy supports the possibility of 
the feminine, lot mLikfma sis a ftunmine is open to no 
^nbstantiiil objection, 0r p again, to assume. m Geldner 
does, attraction of the instrumental into the accusative in 
i, 147, 3 — iv. 4, 1 3 r ia hai*d ly legitimate : the passage runs 
tfi pdydoj Mdnuifyytrin ie atpw p44ymita toudlt&m duritiid 
th-id^rni | raidkwt tan MtJsrto vix'wrdti dljmrnkt hi ripnv* 
mlha debhuhW The sense is surely jsatisifaetory that the 
goarthi themselves urn guarded by tho god; the instrumental 
rendering would weaken, not. confirm, the force ot the 
passage* and 01 dfchberg 1 has abandoned his doubts'- m to 
the possibility of thr- rendering. 

rt- would be easy to multiply indefinitely the pointe of 

1 See cl%. i. Si, 2i H3S P S. estod by fiddlier ; Itethnie]^ Vtrrf. %j«f, 

iii T £H.i 

* vi, iQ. 

3 II. is rather Cnuimiri Omt ^eMuer should ml mmply Lute xtlriMfUal im 

a trmw’uime rem used lor ci fleeter na he does, Kmnm?&t*n m * [l 7'4 n, m 2± in 
tlnr rase of mJkjiuAil, vil, K r S' tiJ&rfrttA'f, 5C P lTO* -+ iv P !i4 P S: ATid 

at AUkrupam &uphi*4 T W, 31, B. But the euuujjJe- are all 

ttttUous; the EkCPlinativt! of Art n in tho nmlter i9. difficult to form 
(<d_ Qldeobcsrg, op. OSL* ip 43fl I Lmimrm in WbiLuuy* tniELahiliou oF 
the Atkirni.f^hr* ft im\ r Add if Dpr*ri and trjrurt in the ATa£trti]f*nI m 
HOI merely ali[jis iIlib to Mid ujan’tM iumAdifttely 

there reouijiis the obvloii^ possibility OI rendering them iis iioeuieielI ivts. 
"the jtxati who hn.4 the in-tf-ru meats fit the becomes powwful 

nn rtgurda kb kingdom." tad not matching y.ityu but behig adverbial, 
which ifn fjerieetJy le^dtLiinMO- 

4 i, 3 P lu P ] It he-words ore therein reveroe order?. 

" i t 147. 4 ^BE. jc3vi t 171 ■ 
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interest raised by this valuable commentary, but it muat 
suffice to note that Gddner offers si now but not very 
probable 1 version of the crux in iv n 24, 9, about VftmademH 
sale nf ludra ■ that he thinks that the order of the hymn 
containing the ntm vernation of Agastya, the Martitd, and 
Indra is l, 170. IDO, 171, and not its Sieg* takes them, 
and that he corrects tacitly but. certainly rightly his 
former attribution to Say ana's brother of the re murks of 
Mitdhnva cited by SAyuna on Jigwdti, s, 10; it is quite 
certain that the older Madhavu Bhatta is meant In that 
poBsage* 

A. BEHitrEDALE Keith. 


Theodor Beniev. Zum An den ken ron seine Kinder 
UND Exkel. Von Meta Bek few 

Ben fey lms P perhaps, hardly receiver! the recognition in 
tliis country dm- to his great merits m a philologist anri ns 
a Sanskrit scholar. Philology, indeed, is not a study ill 
which il scholar can hope to reap the full reward of his 
labours: its progress is so rapid, and it m so impossible, 
to effect tiny work in it which can be said to he really 
permanent, that a philologist must expect to be superseded 
at an early date and to become little more than a name. It 
is not, then, wonderful that Ben fey's Sanskrit Grammar, and 
his numerous lesser contributions to Vedic grammar, which 
were to have formed part of a complete Vedic Grammar, 
historic and comparative, should remain known mainly to 
scholars, but it is somewhat surprising that kb great 
merits ns a Vbdic and Indian scholar should have been 
to some degree ignored. Bis edition of the Savwvedu in 
1S4H was the first scientific edition of a Vedic Samhita, 
ami the work is still a model nf editing, ft wm aceom- 
pauied by much critical matter, by a translation, and 

1 QL OSdenWg,- Pr 413. 

I-nV Sttijtmrfvfc i/tfrf Rjw.da, pp. IDS seq. 
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a glossaiy of a merit which is etill absolutely very lugh i 
und which, iu viuw of the date of publication, must he 
deemed tn vindicate beyond i|iie.stiaiLi Benfey a claim to lie 
reckoned one of the greatest Vedic scholars of Germany. 
His article on India in Ersch Jr (Srubor’e EiU^doglttdk 
had appeared eight yeans curlier, and though, Ilk** all 
articles in Eneydapeodias, it ur'ver e^rted the influence 
to which it waa entitled, it has always been regarded by 
competent judges as of the greatest value and interest. 
It Is impossible to doubt that his re (nutation would have 
stood milch higher had ho devoted himself tn Indian 
studies, hul no doubt pliilology would have 1 icen Lin* loser. 

H\h daughter’s volume m one of great interest and 
excellence. It depicts a life of un tiring industry anil 
devotion to learning, based on the motto which he Wrote 
in the album of his daughter Theodore — Et ** nihil hahri 
in §c fjlm'kt cur txpeUihir* taunt n virtutem ta^nquam 
nmbra mquitur* The letters to his wife, n£e Fanny 
Wallenstein, who survived him for twenty years, dying 
in 1902, reveal a nature of singular kindness, simplicity, 
generosity, and uprightness, and his letters to his brother 
Rudolf display a Wealth of tenderness and affection not 
unworthy of the man who readily sacrificed hi a slender 
patrimony to render possible the early marriage of his 
sister. 

Beiitey tiled in IHR'2 of an internal malady: happily 
Ids last days were free from pain, and his faculties wen* 
unclouded, though it was with regret that he left a lift- 
in which he felt that them yet remained for him useful 
work to da But he had accnmpHshed much ; he had 
materially affected the studies which he loved, and he was 
sure of a recognition of his work and talents, which his 
daughter's biography, written with much dignity and 
simplicity* will unquestionably enhance* 

A. Berhiepale Keith 
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AUS DEM Altfs Tviue.w By H. HldExuEho. Berlin, UMlh 

This little Ijook adds another to the many valuable 
volumes published m Germany dealing at once in a 
popular und a scientific manner with questions of Oriental 
study. Their appeariuice testifies to the existence of 
a wider and more discriminating interest in matters 
i (rieiiLiil than Is b* be found m England, an interest 
which renders it worth the while of ho accomplished 
a scholar as Professor Qldenberg to cater for its needs. 

Of the three essays here collected the first it> a 
refutation of the thesis put forward by the late 
Profossor Piwchel in his Ldwu mid Lf.hre dr.s Buddha* 
that mdfu in Buddhism corresponds to and plays the 
part of liive in Christianity. The matter is in great 
measure one of terminology, hut so far as there is 
a real difference in the view* of the two scholars the 
opinion of Oldenberg certainly seems preferable. Mrtht, 
as he show* from the evidence of the canon, is not one 
of the most prominent of the qualities to which Buddhism 
attached importance, and the imiia which ss exhibited 3a 
the feeling of friendship to the whole of existing things, 
a state of calm affection, not the active exertion rtf good 
will It is, indeed r a menta] condition not far removed 
from the Indifference to the universe which was the 
aim of the Yrrjnntin, and it betrays an u ti mistukable 
resemblance to its source, the Yoga of the Brahmin 
ascetic. It is not, of course, to be denied or doubted 
that the Buddhist texts know the frame of rniud which 
is parallel to the love of the Christian p but it does seem 
certain that such low was not the Buddhist ideal end, 
and after all it would lie idle to expect that this could 
hr the ease. There is nn correspondence between the 
Buddhist conception of Nirvana and the doctrine that 
God is love. 

The second essay deal* with tin- Sutta XipS&i as 
evidence for the thought of primitiva Buddhism* Professor 
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Oldeiiberg 1 still holds that thus collation m nf very old 
date, and that part oE it may approach nearly the time 
ol lh« death of the Buddha himself, while he recognizes 
in it two pa.ssages referred, to by A^oka. It is hardly 
probable that this view i* comet: at leant, the evidence 
for it is of remarkable paucity and far from being 
cogent* But at any rate the text is of great interest and 
of some beauty, though it may be doubted whether any¬ 
thing in the Suttas canals in depth nf thought and 
felicity of expression the stanzas scattered through the 
Upanisods, which form the model for the verses of the 
Suttu Xipata* BuL in Professor Gldunberg they find 
a sympathetic interpreter and a most skilled translator, 
and as n brief exposition of the Buddhist life in the 
early centuries lidfore the Christum era it would lie 
difficult to praise ton highly this brief essay. 

Xot the least interesting of the essays is the last, 
a sketch of historical literature in India* It in true 
that the times have changed since it could be said that 
there wait no history in India, but despite a con side rub la 
amount of historical information it is clearer than ever 
that India lias never possessed mi historian. The host 
part of the Rtyahiraityim is no more than a mere 
chronicle, relieved from dreariness only by the not in- 
considerable poetic skill of the author, and ruined above 
the rank of the European mediaeval chronicles mainly 
by the noble language which serves as the medium of 
expression. It Is perhaps impossible even with absolute 
accuracy to ascertain the ratines of the phenomenon, but 
Professor Oldenberg rightly emphasizes the necessity of 
a great national life for the writing of great history, 
India ho* never been u nation, and India has never had 
an historian of the lirst rank. 

A. Bebrtedalk Keith. 

1 20 t till, where 111.- MltrtfHitefl the titriehE form oF the Hu i Id lirst telta 
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Das VAiTANAStTBA HE5 Atiiabvavei>a- Translated by 
W, Oala ml AinHtcrdlira, I 10, 

It its now thirty-two yearn since Garbed text and 
tninslaLkm of the rafftiruf. were published, and 

tin; mass of work done on the At ha w<ii}&dt r and the 
ritual literature generally fully justifies the new version 
which Professor Calaiid presents to Yedic scholars* But 
it is right to note that the comparison of the new with 
tin* older work bring* out dearly the great ability shown 
by Garbo in his version, the defects of which were due 
nut to deficiencies in his scholarship, but to the imperfect 
means at hi* disposal Nor does Professor Calttnd Emm 
justified (p. \v\ in his view that Gar be considered the 
Suu-ii os an independent description of the Srautu ri trait 
for an Atharviivedin ; at least, I cannot find any such 
view in Garhcta preface to the text or t ran*] at ion, and 
it is not consistent with the remarks on pp, v vi of 
the former work. 

Professor Calaud repeats and enforces his thesis that 
the VttiflftM is not, as Professor Bloomfield L thinks, 

later than the Gvpatfui Bm?t/mana+ I have already on 
other grounds- stated tuy objections Lo Bloomfield's in¬ 
genious hut uncon vuiriiig argument. It is dear that th- 
VaUatna Sutm in two passages 3 refers to the Br&hinana. 
In the first of these passages the AiiubrnhinuniiLH lire 
mentioned : it Lb not certain what is meant ; Garb- leaves 
the word untronfilated, and Calami renders if aa those 
who recognize the ' seoundire firahmaim” as an authority, 
Without explaining what the secondary Bmhmnmi is. It 
would seem reasonable to render Aiiubr&hmanin by" those 
who follow the Brahmam V which would of course be 

* JA0-S, KITC, 1 seqq. : A rhifWirfLi, pp, ]U2 

J Amvyfihir pp. 25, 2E. 

1 *vil, 1 I t TOi. J- The rafErrwl to are fjfoptilhri tin\hmanu r 

i, o T 12-14 j I, 4 , 1 0 , TB^pecttVfrlv. 

2 Pdnini, fc J r 42, ifi the smircH of tin? view thuA Asiuhrhhimjjn idemu^ 
a fiecotukry Br&hmntm+ 


DAS vaitanasutra ueh .vtharvaveda *Md 

a recognition that the Sutru did not regard the BriUmiana 
aa the only authority. Bloom fold 1 adduces us un argument 
for the derivation of the Gopatha from the Vit it tin a the 
fact that the former text - refers to two classes of plants 
in the wordg ha r n t n r hh l< ■ aii*j iihh ix lmi \v i t [nm t 
sjjefiifyiug either, while the former d^s is defined in tie- 
KiUtSiku Srdm J and the latter in th+> Fuihrnu *?ii/ren* 
But thi.s argument has no cogency : the Bmhmantis 
frequent I}’ refer to matters only explained in the Sutras, 
without is. being reasonable or possible to deduce that 
the Brill matins b burrowing from the Sutra. Similarly,, 
no stress can Ire laid on the argument from the citation 
of Prutlkas : it b true that the Gnjyailt.tt sonit-tiuie-s 
cites by Pratika veraes found in the TV^rin*? t n isjr(tfft*o r 
but it b fairly clear that the mechanical argument is 
dangerous and un-satisfoctoiy in this as in other cases/ 1 
Nor, again, do I see that Gomiha Ifrakmfnm, i, 2, 18 P 
la based ou Vaddn** S*lh m *i. r v r I0 r any more than vice 
versa. Moreover, Professor Galaud seems to be right in 
referring the frequent use of the optative * in the Sutra 
as opposed to the more normal indicative to borrowing 
from a Brahmaim, when the ritual is not desmibed. but 
the optative is used in the direction# which are given 
by the KiitEtmana. Again, in the Sutra, svi, 5, the 

expression punl pracarittijt is found ; it b impossible not 
to recognize in this "a borrowing" from a Briilimantt ; 
the Siltras do not independently exhibit in Sutra passages 
like this such a construction. 

Profeasor Calami b somewhat unfortunate in hb treat¬ 
ment of the laet book uf the Afluirviu^da. He twice 
asserts (pp, v p vi) that the book consists entirely of 

1 p_ IQS. 3 Ik I ft. v riii, tit, * v r 10. 

: OL OlrlMlfflf t Book? rtf th* ilts, 4-#, ^ SfiivjiAr&t. 

OthhrttAmtitfen, LOOT. |V ^4. n. 1, ■with Krtauer* Dc jm GvkhH*ttffkp*t mr^m . 

Li. Heq. i Ffitfgnti* tm /Wh t pp. fli-t $ Winlerait*, 

pp. six vec|. 

K Cf. rtuftwi S&fm, xx, JI T with f?o jxtfhrt tinthnmmt ii r 4, Hi 
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verses from the Rfftwda p though he, of course, knows 
that this is not the ease. 1 Nor is it quite accurate to 
mty that none of AfAaruatMflu, xx, is found in the 

PkippalMa tenons sou ; Lunmiui 3 gives the true fuels. 
Nor is it fair to treat Whitney’s J reference to the 

Atharvavtida, xx, as incorrect, All that he said w«i& 
that book xx 44 stands in nu conceivable relation to the 
rest of the AfJiarw* *'wht, anil when and why it wiih 

added therein 13 a matter for conjecture ", Both state¬ 
ments are perfectly true : it is indeed now — ay it was long 
ago 1 — an accepted theory that this book is a Sfuphita 
for the BmhuiiLi.irLecliaipsiu priest, but that is merely 
a conjecture, and it is nowhere stated. Nor does the 
theory place the book in any real relation to the rest 
fiF the AMur+vfjyjdft ; the connexion is a formal arid 

external one, mid this is no doubt what Whitney was 
referring to. Moreover, it must be noted that the ritual 
of the iSj-ahmaiificdLuiiisiii as described in the Sutra does 
not wholly agree with the notices of the 1l(fwd*.t 8Mnv§ f 
and it is hardly very helpful to refer (p, vi) to the 
possibility of the ritual of a lost ftgvtfbi SdkJul Linds tig 
place for the twentieth book of the Athurvawtjl'U 

Professor Calnnd doubts whether it is proved that the 
twentieth book of the At&arvaveda was known to the 
Gopalka BmluitatnL But the doubt seems quite needless. 
It is true that in one passage 6 the Brahma sm re fern to 
a hymn o£ the AfAanwiwAi. 0 which lias seven verses, an 
“consisting of six verses," this being the number 
it has in the RgtrdaJ But not only is it quite possible 
that the statement is merely a quotation from the 

! Fur the facts* see Blaomfte UL Aihnrm\'*dn+ pp. SS 

- In Whitney** tnmiiatfan of this p, iOtlJI. 

: Op. trif,. r p. UxlL 

1 Sec BIoGiufieiib op, eit, h |>. Wk i] t 3 P for the older views *nd Giu > k 4 n 
tVHl of the FmVriflrr Sffi/it. p. to, 

* H, g R £ H ix, VI {misprinted xx T on p, vflj. 

T Tll t 23 . 
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Aitiirtijfu Tlriihmawt} but, as Caland himself point* out. 
the laafc vorso of tlie hymn in the Athtirrtived'i is n Yujyi 
verso, and such verses are regularly not held to he part 
of the hymns proper,^ On the other hand there are two 
cases where the Aiharvan form of a Re verse is oit-'d^ 
and it is gratuitous to suggest that possibly the citation 
is from a lost recension of the ftgusda. Moreover, Calami 
overlooks the clear reference in the thpatha* pointed out 
by Bloomfield* to the twenty hook* of the 
which really decides the question onco for all It is 
important to note this fact as one of the most certain 
things about the Atharvan literatures. 0 

It Ls needless to my that the translation display* 
n great mastery of the technique of the ritual, and in 
many places shows an advance on the work of Garbe* 
Iii^re and there Professor Oaland seems needlessly anxious 
to alter the text: for example, in xxxviu, 2 he wishes 
to read m£thatti for niEfham f but the latter word is 
ipute adequate in sense and the conjecture is needless. 
In xxxviii. 6 he suggests pratijmtin^t for pmtiprtfifw ¥ 
but this alteration is most improbable and unnecessary. 
In acriii. 17 he wlshc* to omit the word yajttmanai* 
from the text because the parallel passage In the GnpatAfi 
Bnlhrtttf tta ■ has it not, and according to other sources 
the Yajainana has his place west, not south, of the 
Brahman, but these reasons are far from conclusive. 
In x vii, 4 I ie conject u res it t »J fv iff a1 kt for map vjdifd , 

1 vi. 20, 11. 

3 <?.£„ in Lbf> Faiittm iiv, II. 17. ll r i* cailiaJ 

the hist v-Hree, t tough v, 12 is reoognired \bit\. 

1 Sire G&pxih?i Brjftm iwm t ii, B. 4 atul 13 (RT . s, L3l ; AV r o. 1351; 
ii, 13, 15 (AV, mt, I3ti; cf. Ekramfielch JfAumuviflit [*, W>- 

< I s l h *\ 3 tip. oft., J). HJT* n. 7 

* Bloomfield, op^ cit., pp, lufl, I SI, seem* to thiult Ltor ^rO/^n^Air 
RnflAnuifiUt a. ] p 36, contains a citation from the AfriAi £voL i p 

p. LKi, &t Ki^ShnmU vii. the Kirlka (ffiftnlDg tuyatjti.. But it is fitcdlm 
to suy the KftriM is uo doubt oHer than the 

1 it St 10* 
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followed by taniijtdt and renders “ von den 

Le ben-eiit It a lit*xu3 en Re weiehet beim Singen nicht ab x 
(nicht) vom Kftrperschiriuexiden Samoa But tins is 
harsh : the supplying of md is not indeed impossible, 
but at id not by any means probable, nor la ike plural 
necessary* for the parallel m the A opatfui flr&luttanti 1 
lias the plurai! in a different con text and has no cogency 
for the V*iittlnn pnasage. Or, again, in xvi, 17 it is 
useless to " conjecture rr yan te dyapxah, palito f #ti for 
the dmpmh pdttUo 9 ft/ tur l of the text. We have here 
a ease—Hkt- those indicated by WitiLernitz in the 
M*inh-aptl(hxi —in which the traditional text has been 
hnpdessJy corrupted before the Sutra was produced. 
One can replace, if desired, what should be the proper 
text, hut it is not reproducing the text of the Sutra. 
Nor is it possible to see any useful purpose served by 
a conjecture like praj&a for pm jam in pmidijk jinva- 
In xxv, 1. Again, in the Gopaiha Bnlkmarnt, ii r 4 r 8 X 
v yad htxkdum is so obviously a Fra Lika that the sug¬ 
gestion (p. 70) to take it as an object of t/dtayentn is 
quite out of the question, In xx n ti, on the other hand* 
the reading rtupdtttint for rtupdtr^ is pala^graphically 
quite possible, but the locative cannot be said not to tie 
possible^ for the draught partaken of was in the beaker. 
On tlic other hand. In xxxvii. 15 no note is taken of 
BeakAat* following in the apodosis on yadi-pmpadythr : 
possibly dcakwta may be read, but much more probable 
is that we have an example of an irregularity 3 which 
I have elsewhere exemplified. In \x f 1,2 Professor Calami 
reads u$Ua for dsTda: the correction is an easy one, but 
not cogent, for the nominative hrahmd may easily be 
defended by parallel coses which are found elsewhere.* 

1 if, 1. 14; cf. cdfffl Bloomfield* op* dL+ p- 131. 

3 Cf. Blcwmriettl, \**dk CaiiCaniaur” r p. t»il r 
JKAS. irn pp. Lvi. T«JSw 
1 IbiiL pp. U^4 *eq. 
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In ix, IS the conjecture ynjitmnitilrjfiijnihL% is possible, 
but hardly nseesnaay-} 

A, Behriejmle Keith, 


Amurri\ the Home op the Northern Semites, a Study 
showing that the Keiigian and Culture of Israel are 
not of BabylottWi Origin, By Albert T. Cla v, 
PkLX Philftflolphia : the Sunday School Times 
Company, li>09. 

Much ban teen -aid aboutpau*Babylcigifim—thedoctrine 
first started by Pitifes«tir Fried, Drlitzseh., which teaches 
us that all Israelitifth civilisation, and all the teliefs of 
the people, were of Babylonian origin, Naturally tins 
has aroused much opposition, and the more moderate 
Assyriologists have done their test to oomtet it, and 
bring about what they consider hi te a saner view of 
the cilsc. At the same time there K it must be admitted, 
much to be said in favour of the pon-JBafeyIonian view, 
though other explanations of the circumstances involved 
are possible. The Semitic nations, including the Baby- 
tomans and the bwadlitas, must have corno from a common 
stock, and therefore, in all probability, had the same 
teliefs and legenda. Flow many of these are their 
cmmni m property, stud how many originated in Babylonia 
and spread thence into the districts around, Fs naturally 
a matter of considerable uncertainty, though careful study 
of the circumstance* in which they were probably evolved 
may furnish solutions of the difficulties, 

1 I Luke this opportunity nf rwyiog that I regret, iu hear frnci 
Prefepsw- Calami (Hat 1 httvw done Him an Injustice in thinking that 
he wli* n^fKmiibfo For (lie iih-wnod oi s . mediation in the AMffrihq 
frunkUd JR AS, IlMOi P- 31*1. which toiI^T te attributed (a 

vmi Schrocilcr ulnae* Bat I alio think that tho jilan adapted % 
Ftnf^F^nr Calami in \w tidition of the BfittdkfrtfWt Smnin Srtfm Ibqei 
vnt, (, | tfi. xii* xiiil ha nnfDrlurmta nml "f little rikluiL 
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The explanation of the opinions held by Wiiidder., 
Zunuieru. Jensen, Jeremiad, find others, which Professor 
Clay gives In his introductory remarks, are exceedingly 
interesting. In Winckkr's opinion the earth was, with 
the Babylonians, a reflection of the heavens, whose 
influence, reacting upon its counterpart., revealed the 
past, present, and Future to those who mu hi read the 
signs. Astrology, therefore, was the great test and fore- 
shadower of ancient Semitic history, and was practised 
by Israel r as by all the other Semitic nations. All the 
patriarchs and leaders in Israel, moreover, resolve them- 
iselvea Into solar and lunar mythological personages, 
Zimincrn, the author points out, pays more attention Ln 
analogies and to the Q]d Testament stories which have 
parallels in Bi by Ion slits I item*, urn Even Christianity is 
indebted to Babylonia for its events in the life of Christ. 
The birth of the Saviour had its origin in the fa bits 3 
birth of Merodoch, and in His regal origin as well us Hi* 
passion parallels are found His death i» suggested h} T 
that of Merod&ch and of Tamimitt, and the Idea of His 
descent into Hades cornea from that of Istar, the spouse 
of Tun iinur;, 1 etc, 

It is against these exceedingly attractive but often 
improbable theories that Professor Clay's book is directed. 
IWitiug »>f the Creation-story, he points out that Biblical 
cosmology places Eden in an alluvial plain, recognising, 
however, the water of the hcu as the primeval element—- 
concepts oils similar to those found among the Sumerians 
and other people*. Nothing is said, moreover, in the 
Suracrhm version of the Creation-story - concerning the 
fight between Merodaeh and Tiawath, the chief theme 
of the .Semitic Babylonian < Wat ion-myth. 

1 Tills Hiij^hL with nmch greater probability Ixt rugmrflttj iih t*km from 
clifi lugacid nf Merod&trh, wbo lifcfreemleni into the pluco of tho defMrteU 
1 i‘v nam Fort the robelliotis gorln in prison I FrOMcrfings &F dig Horietv of 
BiVilidU Anfliitology tPCK4, pp tHlff,. 77 IL). 

* St* JRAS., imi f p aus. 
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This, the Merrxtach Tiawath w isi\ tli. which belonged fci 
the library of Aisur-ljanl-Apli i. H50 rc:j f Professor Gat 
regards as a late and daljorate attempt to explain the origin 
of things Such h practically the opinion ejtpresHcd some 
years ago by Sir Henry Howorth at the Society of 
Biblical Ardinulngy, and h supported hy the fact that 
no copies of the legend earlier than that date have an yet 
been found It is therefore probable that it originated 
with the Asffyriain^ though to that the objection might 
justly be made that the great kero of the legend is 
Meioduch, the chief of the later Babylonian pantheon* 
Moreover, it is also to lx; noted that negative evident 
ia not always trustworthy, and the finding of no earlier 
copies of the legend tlam those of the time of Assur-lumi- 
Apli may only he due to the fact that we h me not been 
lucky enough to light upon theta That the hero of the 
legend is Mrrndach would only suggest that it was com¬ 
posed during the period of the dynasty of Babylon, when 
that city, of which he was patron, assumed the position of 
capital nf the Babylonian empire. 

In the chapter upon the Antediluvian Patriarchs, as 
given by Eusebius, Professor Clay rightly critiesBes tIn 
comparisons which have Iwcn made hy various scholar- 
between the forms of their names as ij noted by that 
author and those found in the Babylonian legends. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the comparisons with 
fiimiiar Phoenician nunioa are to any great extent more 
satisfactory. The identification of Evcdorcschos with the 
Sumerian Enweduranki inav he regarded as satisfactory, 
and Lhere is every probability that Ofciartes, Tor GpAfbeSj 1 
is rightly identified with Gur-Tatu or Uinbara-Tutn. 
Specialty as Xhmthros h undoubtedly the Atra4mri* of 
the Babylonian inscriptions. This would seem to suggest 
Babylonian i Semitic and nun- Semi tie) etymologic# fur 


’nTia^rtt* for '£LTuerr V T, the t luivinf braa punned into tl. 
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tin™ ^11—in any cftssj, I am Inclined to withhold judgment 
until we have more light. 

Naturally, it is the Flood-story which would seem to 
furnish the greatest proof of the ancient connexion of 
Babylonia with the western tfcniitie states, on account 
of its close resemblance. All the events are to he found 
in the two accounts, and in the same order. Babylonia, 
as the bnd of the two great rivers, with their interlacing 
and interconnecting canals, was also the land of floods, 
and lli any an inscription speaks of the great waters T \ 
which from time to time brought destruction in their 
train from the mountains whence the rivers flow. 
Professor Clay acknowledge* that it 1* difficult to my 
whether the Flood-story travelled from Babylonia to 
Palestine or the reverse. He points out that the Bible 
version has some distinctively Palestinian traits, such as 
tin? olive-leaf (the olive being a tree of that country| and 
she fact that the veasel is called an ' ark' 1 instead of 
a ship. It is certainly a curious thing that the hero of 
the flood in Genesis is Noah, whilst in Baby Ionia he waft 
called i t<a) impifftini and Afcra-hasisc- names containing 
the element A tlA occur in Assyro-Bshylonian, why .should 
the Babylonian patriarch's name differ from that found 
in the Hebrew version ? 

I oncoming the comparison of Yahwnh with Addu or 
Adad many interesting things are noted. The name 
Yah web, Professor Clay nays, is found on a tablet said 
to have come from Kish, and now In the Morgan Library 
Collection, and also on a tablet belonging to Professor 
Fried* Delitzsch, in both cases in the oath-formula. The 
fonu it there take* is Ya-irn-urn. Though I should like 
to believe that this m Lire long-sought Yah wall (Yah web), 
I uhould expect rather some such form as Wt-tm-mn or 
Vatcivm, is apparently idniply another 
form uf Ynum, the Hebrew Jnh. 

That Ynh was the god of Canaan or Palestine, and 
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likewise Addu or Had ad, are also facts which can be 
substantiated. Dr Hayes Ward has contended that there 
wits some connexion, not between the two names, hut 
between the two deities, and Profeauor Clay quotes the 
well-known Biblical text ill which the Syrians say that 
their (the Hebrews’) god is the god of the hills, thus again 
connecting Yabwah aud Had ad. An god of the conn try 
of Amman he was also called Amurni [or, us the Aramaic 
dockets published by Clay show, *llX. i,e, Avviutii). He 
ulsn gives good reason for liolieving that the name became 
shortened to f.Vft, eind is found not only in h t't (Akkad), 
but also in Um-ntdim (Jerusalem) aud Uni-tnUh, “ l T ru 
is my king." And this, brings me to a point touched 
upon by Professor Clay, namely, that Abraham dwelt in 
L T r-Kusdim, “T7r of the* Chaldees.' Wan this Amui-rii 
(Aiwurru, Urn) of the Chaldees < It would seem to be 
very probable, and in that casf Iliiliyluuiaii iiiflnetice in 
Palestine would be reduced to that of any other state, 
and no more. To all appearance, however. Professor Clay 
does not go so far as this, but merely argues that L r 
of the Chaldees is simply the district called Aniumk 
(iwitnii) in the neighbourhood of Sippur (see JR Ah>.. 
1897, pp. 595 and 597, 1L 2 and 3 of the translation). 
I have already spoken of the possibility of the non- 
Semitic Uri <i,e. Akkad) l*eiug Cr-Kasdiuj, in ana war to 
objections by' my friend Mr, Bassam against its identifica¬ 
tion with Mugheir. He would prefer the old identification 
with Urfa or Edcssa, 

The identification or the Annum or Awtirra in Babylonia 
with Ur of the Chaldees lead’s Professor Clay to suggest 
that the nanus read by many as Sargani Stir all should 
in reality' be Snrgani &tr Uri, the sign for "city" (<fiu) 
having likewise that reading. .Sargon of Agodti therefore 
called himself " Sargon, king of Ur ", This is in strange 
concord with Eusebius as quoted by Eupolomus, who 
speaks of Abraham as having lived in *’a city of 
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Babylonia (tailed Camirijm, which, by name. U called the 
oity of TJrie, ami which signifyefch a city of the 
Chaldeans”. Camarina suggest* tint Eusebius identified 
Fria with tMwa < = Ur, now Mughcir). hut it is Urn, a* 
represented by the sign for ' city ", which would signify 
«a pee icily “a city in Babylonian, the language of tK<* 
Chaldeans, as that author implies. 

It is a book full of interesting suggestions, and will 
probably attract much attention, 

T. Q. PUNCHES, 


Le SiTYliE AnUISIflTfiATlF < ||£ K I.Efi AaSYttlEKSL Choix 
tie Lettrf# aesyriennes at habytonieime*, Trauserites, 
tmduites et aticompagntk-s de notes, avec 30 planches. 
Tar MauriuE Zeitlin. Paris : Lihmirie Paul (ieotluiar 
1010 . 

This little work, which is dedicated to M, Edmond d. 
TWhseliild, Founder of the Chair of Assyriology at the 
Sthnimure Israelite dc* France, consists of 13 ’pages of 
ini induction. followed by six sections consisting of traijs- 
I ill ion h and tests, Tlitw letters refer to “ Justice ”; two 
to foreign affairs: five to home ad minint ration; six i M 
public works: five to religion: and seven to astronomy 
and astrology. 

All who have had to do with texts of this class, which 
are written in the vernacular, know hon difficult it is 
in many cases to get the right .sense. It is, therefore, 
not to be wondered at that the Assyriologist should find 
in this work different renderings frriiei those to which 
he had bean accustomed. This is exhibited by the very 
first document, in which the words tgvrtu &t tn&imdH 
*» translated " Lettre dr grace”. The following is the 
author’s rendering and tranfilatlou : — 
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L iS-gir-tu sa tas-lLma-uti 
2; ea Sarru be-li u-sul-lim-n-iii 
& wi ana Lit Ab-m-u u-se-fttt-an-ui 

4, nt-Ui-na-su UB-sti-lu-ir tia-si-ii-ba 

5. lu-se-$u-u-ni lid-di-mi-ni 

H. inn pu-u~ti tas-li-ma-a-ti lu-aal-liiii. 

,r La lettre cfc grace qu* ie roi , man makre. a eu hi 
hunte dr m recorder a tin cpie I’oll m'tutudse 4 Bortir de 
la ville d'Abuiu, je Tt il rcndae, je l"ai fait cdrculer, je l r &i 
presentee. Quou me lib&re P rju'on me Jttisse libre, eon- 
formement A teneur, que je sols sain ft sauf,” 

Many years have prosed since the present writer trans¬ 
lated this inscription, but he did not venture (perhaps 
wrongly) to publish it< on account of the doubt attaching 
to some of the word** TaXlimdli to all appearance meant 
sul iv of Iteing mie and sound, and the rendering which 
the context suggested was ” s&fe-cimduct IP . But was this 
correct ? Fur the sake of comparison I copy, with modi¬ 
fications, from the notes which J then made. 

,J Letter of safe-conduct, which the ting my lord has 
vouchsafed* which Esfoii 5 lime delivered. I may be helped* 
may go about, may be received; let them cause to come 
forth, let them give ( r 1 — ' let them buy from, let them 
sell to (me)'). By the right of (this) safe-conduct let 
uiu be held safe. 

In aU probability M. Zeitlin^ rendering ns p in some 
respects, better than that here given ns sin alternative, 
the latter having l>een made when much 1 cm was known 
of the language than at present. 

The texts concerning foreign attain refer lo espionage 
and a frontier incident- The former is from BeLiddina, who 
sends news concerning Uruhi (Urarfc&a), the 11 Aramtitefi M p 

1 J Tj { + m, Mb A^-pHj-b p dL Tui.t, xii, 42, 

licif, 1 m fret thought that this third chanwrter waif in which 

€ja.*p the name mmM havr Inters Arl'Mto Lhe Erwlif&e * , ) i but them 
are fio of thft isteriur wefSjres tc bt 1 
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brought by tlit? Andiitcs and the Zifcirite^ It is an 
inscription r>£ such imusual forms in* igifiMn / (for 
tgfii&n£b i-iq-fi-bi (for iqtiM), and dal possibly for 
itilu (so the author seemN to read), though it is nol 
iinpmhuble tint sense might be obtained by raiding irl, 
possible in consequence of the polyphony of the Assyrrp- 
Ba by Ionian sy] in 3 wiry. The second text of tills section 
refers to the same district, and the writer announces to 
the Assyrian ting that he had sent the prefect who was 
under his orders to Ararat, with a message to the following 
effect: “ Now we are peacefully iudined—as for you, 
you capture our fortresses, ;<■ tid what am 1 to do ? 
Suppose I on my side did harm within your boundaries 
and in your fortresses i" 

Besides the letters described above, perhaps the "Pnrt-est* 
of the Governors*“ (Proteststions dcs syndics) i.n the most 
interesting. These were officials in the city Milkui, to 
whom tint king hud given the order: J| As far as the 
mountains* 11 apparently meaning that they were to proceed 
Uiither. Tliey were willing to perform the Service reqtiired 
of them, though it was very difficult (dana adannu). 
Away from 11 pitmeers r ‘ and " lavatidiers , however, they 
could only do it if the king gave them {tnlw* r which 

the author translates by w I'liuile forri Haute ”, but whatever 
may be the precise meaning;it probably refers to their pay; 
which they desired bo receive when entering their country. 

On the whole; the text* are correctly given and 
transcribed, but the glossary would have been more 
serviceable if it hail been ordered under roots* and not 
under the initial of each word m it appears in the 
inscriptions. The meanings also might have been added, 
with references to the texts where the words occur. 

M, Zeitlin's renderings make, on the whole, very fair 
sense, and show that he bus a great future before him 
as an Assy rid ogist. 


T. G, Pinched 



The TOzek-i-JahamjjhL or Memoirs or Jauaxchk. 
Translated by Alexander Kihjehs. I.i .S. f retired s; 
edited ! >y Hen ie y Bey e k i i m ; e , LC, S, 4 re- r,i red ). 
Oriental Translation Fund, New Series Vol XIX, 
1000. 

We are indebted U> M r. Rogers and Mr. Beveridge for 
a valuable contribution to the history of the Mogul Empire 
in India; and it is to be hoped that the remainder of the 
work, competing Jahangirs reign (1017 27 l will follow 
at an early date. If this were done, we might hope soon 
to have on uninterrupted series of original authorities for 
that period, We already possess two versions of BaLirs 
Memoirs (1526—30): lluimivim (15710-65) is represented by 
1 \ Stewart’s M&mo'iri* of Janitor, Aftnbohi : Mr. Beveridge's 
translation of the d^r-ndmoA (1555-1605) in completed, 
at any rale in manuscript. twelve years of Jahangir r 
reign (1605-17) are dealt with in the work Ijefujv us; 
Professor Jadunath Sarknr has long been working at 
Aumngzeb’s letters, and hm begun, we hear, a formal 
history of Aumiigzeb*H reign \ 1058—1707). I myself have 
collated and put in order the materials for the year* 
1707-38, and of this compilation the portion covering the 
years 1712-21 has been published, Slmhjahfin (1627-5 i 4) 
will soon }& the unly emperor of whose reign there will \"- 
no detailed acconnt in English, a total neglect for which it 
is hard to account, as Ins reign was the most uragnlficeul 
and one of the most interesting of Lhe whole dynasty. 

In his Preface Mr, Beveridge touches briefly on the 
curious literary problem connected with the Memoirs of 
Jahangir. 1 cannot say that he, any innrts than his 
pr«-deces-Hors, Sir H. M. Elliot and Mr. Uowyon, hai given 
a satisfactory solution. The subject is gone into at 
greater length in Elliot & powiou, History of vol. vL 

pp, 251-5, 25b-64, 270-873, Major David Price, in his 
Munutira of Jtdiang&r 3 1829, 4to, reproduced the more i>r 
lean spurious vemon; the present translation, founded on 
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Siiyyi'l Alumni Khan's edition of the text. gives lie what 
seem tin 1 real Memoir* as written down or dictated by 
Juh h uglr. 

Juh&nglr evidently takes as his model the autobiography 
of Ids gredt-gmiiilfatlier, BrWi\ imtl he could not have 
chosen one more worthy of hit* emulation. Of a ivmrd 
wJ iidi ia so *nuKtifaru ji is in its eontenls, it is im] kiishi ble i 11 
niir narrow space t■ r give any satisf actory summary, and 
I nnisL co n Hu e myself to il men t Lou of the general 
[mpressiem left by perusal of the hook. For instance, 
it is greatly to the credit of his sense of candour that 
Ju I intigi r a vo w* 1 Lis re a pouri bill ty for the mu rde r of 
Abu S-Fa/.l, his fiif 1 1 *■'l' h w.tzir. He also admits that he 
drank sometimes to excess, and allows us to see that 
he was much of a free-thinker, sceptical and rationalistic 
after ita- modern Eiiahioii. in lib attitude to all iidrucuLuua 
stories ; and at times cruel anil vindictive, qualities of which 
Akh&r was not entirely devoid. In spite of the Jesuits' 
dream a that Jahangir was a Christian in all but name, wo 
may be certain that he was as far from Christian belief as 
Irin father Akbar hml been. At the same time he was not 
a good Muslim ; perhaps, if it be true that he was never 
circnmcb+Lil. not a Mohammedan at all, strictly speaking. 
As symptoms of his unorthodoxy we may refer to the 
non-Mohaumiedaii practice of dating the years of his feign 
from the vernal equinox, the use of the old Persian solar 
months, rad the practice of being weighed twice a year on 
his lunar and solar birthdays. 

JaMuglr was antenfcly devoted to the chose and au 
admirable shut. his prowess as u tiger-slayer \s frequently 
and lovingly detailed. Hr had also a tine taste in jewels, 
of which he often speaks. One very pleasing feature oF 
this record is that Jahangir, in writing of his father, is 
mvariably respectful and sometimes tender, and we like 
him for it. On the whole he reveals himself as n man 
of strong character, a vigorous and successful ruler, nut 
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'Pi wise li .stnti-smun or >rs great a soldier h.h liis father, 
Akbar, nor so attractive a (juvj jnn being at his great- 
grtmdfathei% E&bar. Quite early in these Memoirs we 
learn haw lie suppressed the rebellion >>i : his son Xlnasrn, 
when he certainly acted with the greatest vigour; hut 
it is tube regretted that he weakly placed that unfortunate 
prince in the hands of his brother Klmirmn. who connived, 
to say the least, at lii^ death by prison. You Pnser t the 
i Herman traveller, who was in India at the time says : 
J ' Bnt who can approve his (Khurram's) hideous fratricide 
i pf Ohoame f Certainly it is a living that whoever is 
ready to use force against right* Will do so for the 
sake of a crown. But can any crown stay firmly on 
a head which hm within it neither honesty nor trust* 
worthiness ? ** 

At the time this volume brings ns to i 1017 k Khiirram 
(Sbahjakan i was in high favour mid being loaded with 
honours and costly presents. Jahangir was intensely 
gratified by his son's successes against the Eiina of 
Udbepur, and could hardly reward them sufficiently- If 
Liib continuation is published, we shall see the favourite 
of 1617 turned into "The Wretch ,r of lG23 r a fugitive 
from bi-4 father's wrath, and seeking shelter in the 
kingdom of Bijfipur Such arc the vicissitudes of greatness 
in the East! 

Having read thin book as if J were a corrector of the 
press, naturally 1 have found many discrepancies in 
thimliteration, sometimes on the same page, and some 
positive errors, us for instance ;jlutri (p H 2) for the Hindi 
word glw.ri, a measure of time, which ifl correctly spelt 
on pp. 83 and 85. We also find “ Kharakpur ” (pp. I4(j t 
175) for ‘ Kharakpur' 1 . 1 need not pursue the subject 
further. Suds defects as these seem Inevitable in dl 
work of this sort, and do not detract substantially from 
Its value. Perhaps it will not be out of place, however, 
if I devote the remainder of my space to the uwtv 1 salient 
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points Which have struck inc during the perusal at 
the book; 

On p. 67 Jahangir speaks of a Udlt, a boat-pole P and the 
editor in his Errata, p. 447, proposed to read Iwjgt. This 
latter word i% no doubt, used east of AllaMb&d; but baB-I 
is quite a common and well-known word further west 
(Plaits. Diotionar//, pu Li the luiuml , 

ii, 172, Rfiwal Sal Darblri (p. 17) is styled K&jah 
Bae Sal DarMiI, and this won hi seem preferable. An 
explanatory note ou the duties of a BuytttiUl T translated 
M Master of Works ” (pp, 22, 45). seems needed* lie 
belonged to the Khaii&lman * nr Lord Steward's depart¬ 
ment, had rfuirge of Crown buildings and Government tow n 
lauds (f|T4sCtf j r he prepared bazar price-lists, kept the Lord 
Steward's accounts, took possession of con located property 
and escheats, ami wos collector of the jiiyatt or poll-tas- 
GE the Patr Dfls (Rajah Biknunajlt ), ou p T 23. there is a 
biography in the Maa^ir-til-umairi, Li, IW; the fact 
might have been noted. With reference to the description 
of the fcurhinttk on p. 45, n, 3. f would throw- 
out the anggestiou that it wa* the s tore house for velvet in 
the place, and not made up : see the Dantflr-nbi juthii of 
Vftr Muhammad (Calcutta. 1270 H + , 1IK53 p. 231. 

where we have Tofiliah-khy tuih (Jam? parvhttble uz lair 
qiffij ii, followed by !airfot nig-kfumah \ Makhnuit, gahT-i- 
pareItah&\ On p. 79 the Manjholi referred to must be the 
Sulempur Majhauli In the southeast of the fiomkhpur 
district, the head-quarters of the Bisen Kajputs 1 one of 
whom, on becoming a Mohammedan* founded Salem par on 
one wide of the Gnnduk, while the Hindu rajah continued 
to live on the other sidr. in Majhauli, the ancient capital. 
The phrase on p. 32, 11 certain opposition and disloyalty on 
rough land” Is correct literally for nud'hal ■' mthd uu ra\ - 
danfai-t&wah tful dar mmin-i-ruldiamw&r, hut hardly 
tieeiiifi to express the obvious sense. Who are Lie 11 Khattir " 
tribe (p, 100) settled between llm+an Abdal and Atak ? 
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The Khar o Ikdah-rak of the text (p. 48) is equally 
unsatisfactory, 1 The word ehaafoindi (test, p. Go ; trans., 
p. 137) seems a Hindi word meaning in itself “four- 
cornered"! although Jahangir adds the adjective mwnifit*a\ 
^ quadrangular.” It occurs to me as probable that Jahangir 
meant to say cJutukhambi, il tour-pillared," 

For 44 Blioj-hAm" (p. 140, L 14) I would suggest 

Bhoj, liadii the second word being the tribal name 
of the Bijputs who hold Biiiidi and Kopvh ; there are 
biographies oF Kau Bhoj of Bundl and his sou Ratan 
in the Majmir-id^mam, ii T 141* 208- The Uyaimya 
oF [h 173 is more precisely the modem distinct of 
Sjtfthabod, the home of the Ujjamiyah Bajpnts, whose 
chief representative is the Rajah of Dumraum The 
limiting preserve Seinonagar of p + 20 :l may lie identical 
with the Samugath* renamed Eathabad, the site of 
Anrangzebs victory over Dora. &hukoh in 1658. Should 
not Siwistan (p. 203, n. 2) be identified rather with 
Slbi at the mouth of the Bo!an Pass than with Sihwan ? 
A passage in the A seams to Ijc accepted by 

Jarrett ii, 337 y n. 4, m supporting this view. If so. 
Si hi is hardly in Sind and certainly not on t ] a l- Indus. 
Although the text (p. 101) has Du iid, Kunim (translation, 
p. 207) t yet Bhoidd it not he Kumrnni ? Thin in the 
name of the Afghan tribe to which the man belonged, 
and it is so given on his coins; see H. N. Wright, 
CtrMluffUt* of Coins in th d Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
1007, vol ii T p. 1ft! 

Although qntaa (p* 218) means the yak, would it not 
be more appropriate to the surrounding* to read "yaks 
tail a"? On p. 224. L 3 from the foot, I would propose 
to read ^ Qonnauj ? \ the actual promtneiation, in place of 
J Qanuj ” j and were not 44 Ptiqad Khan, Yauim-ud-duukih " 
rather the title* than the nmma of Abii>Ha*an (p, 224. 

| presililyy^ {khrjmri is a misprint {kfainr, Le t pjyjur). 
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m 2\ ? With reference to the meaning of ^ jewels Ti given 
to tUraJi on p. 225, T would call Mr, Beveridge's attention 
to the Bdd*?iAiA-nd muh of 'Abd-ul-baraid. LuhorI r ii r 25* 
Where a gift of a Lunik to the widows of Yamm-ud- 
d&ulah is explained as " nine pieces ut un$ewn clothing r \ 
and Platts, DkU p. 342, $&ys tho word is used in India 
for prints of food and so forth, 1 would point out 
the diserepanc}' between 213 and p, 227 about the 
name of tli* Rayah of Kuiuuqii ; in the one place he is 
called Lukhmi Chand ami in the other Tek Chzuad: 
which Is correct ? Mr, Beveridge, on p. 230, u. 2, questions 
the reading birSdtirl of the test; but this seems to me 
a possible reading, in the not unusual moaning of a 
mAiri&ibdar# troops recruited from his own tribe or dtiiu 
1 consider that t-hia is the meaning intended in this 
passage. 

If 1 mistake not, th“ i true name u[ the scot referred to 
on p. 253, d, 1, was Rausham r possibly because its founder 
was from the country of RiKEshan. The form Rttiuthm 
(The Enlightened) wus Akbar's perversion of the word, 
in order to give point to his scud' that they wore the 
TdriJW* (The Benighted V. As for the suggestion referred 
to ou p, 451 of reJiding jKAffd-tasri instead of paHH-fonT 
(p. $B6) § I withdraw it so far m 1 am concerned. I believe 
new that ^Ulid-ldzi is ronvut, from gtd« w^', pluti 
springing in the air. capering (Platts, Diet* p, 267), 
Flic passage on p. 273. where JuMnglr states the 
large extent of land he had given away, would be more 
satisfactory if q'tdbah (plough) and kharwar (ass-load) 
could be taken as terms of land measurement. It seems 
ai tittle ridiculous to boast of having given away twenty-six 
" ploughs n , articles costing a rupee or ^0 each; and it 
should be noted that the text itself (p. 137, i i) hits 
ipdftah-i^irLViit, 11 ploughs of cultivation.” which could 
lie rendered “ plough-area^ of 3anti for cultivation w \ I am 
nearly wrtLun that H plough ,r is used somewhere in India 
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for the Aren of land which cmi be cultivated by a man 
with one plough: porno oh of wide exjzerleiice whom I have 
consulted are of tlie same opinion, bat I have nut been 
able to find any recorded authority. In the ease of 
kAtn-U'tir I have been more fortunate. Sir Walter E. 
I^iwrtincOp Tfit Valley of Smfmiir* 1895, p. 243, tells 
us that “ Land measures are calculated, not by the length 
and breadth, but by the amount of seed required by 
certain iuvjlh of rice cultivation. It has been found 
that the khtirwdr corresponds exactly to four British 
acres rt : 

In not the word fhentir used by Olearins (p* 204. n. 31 
intended Ok the equivalent o[^, kktmjfjr. a sword, 
our word " hanger ". On |e 2b7, 1. 24. Lhe word pkup 
has a <juerv utmehed to it. and n. 2 suggests the svd*- 
Htitution of pit at But phtip is zdsu a good Hindi word 
for a I lower; see Platts, p. 283, pnliujK phnp, 

from Suils lent pv.^hpa-. The words " head hutIt-r seem 
hardly an adequate indication of the position of a 
(also called Khdummmi), the fourth or tilth 
indignity of the great officers of state; anil the word 
deaagDtthes not a u rank Tr but an “ office “ Lord 
Steward 11 would hv a letter equivalent than 'head 
butler", The verses on p, H22 from the Introduction 
to Sa'di, Shinisf* frit/rVan. seem to represent the original 
some wh at i nudeij ua Lely— 

A: dit*t o lalaM kih hir-nyad 
Kiz '<thihih -i-a/i ukr-twh hr -eft rrdiyatL 

This I take to mean— 

,T Who tarn succeed with hand and tongue 
In paying his debt of thanks to God?" 

A]m ,see J. T. Platts. GuliMim 1 1873>. p. v t to the same 
effect* 

Tlie words kholi-xhatifah are rendered on p. 350 
by “ private domains". Ts that eon'ect ? As I understand 
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the matter all lauds not granted for jwjlra or other 
alloivanccs belonged to the khdlvfflh or imperial Use, 
In other words, all lands under direct management and 
collection were klinlimih (H. H. "Wilson. Obwactry, p, 27.it 
The word teitld on the same page is a Hindi word fur 
a bind of orange (Platts, DU'L, p. ti4il, l.mtilti, hcndo, 
knuubl). To make the sense clear, kavld ought to be 
preceded hy » (tm), "and,'" as in the test, p. 173, 1, f>. 

The fcroditiou of milk flowing in the River Sipra ut 
1 Tjj ain , a8 mentioned by Abii.l-Fasti in the A JZtfi-i-A Mvi n 
i Jarrell, ii, 196), and by Jahangir ill these lletaoire 
(p. 055), is also reported by the German traveller ILinridi 
vou Poser, who was at Ujjtiiti for three days in July. 
1622. He was told that in Rajah BiTcramfijit’s time the 
phenomenon happened twee a month, huL the miracle 
ceased after a scavenger had washed his inferior pa its 
in tin? stream. The miracle, so von Poser was assured, 
had been renewed from 1614 during the government of 
Djiryii f\hnn, Afghan. Similarly, von Poser gives the 
story of the grass-cutter's spud turned into gold, winch 
appears hare on p. 364. and mentions the recluse .Jadrup 
.,f p . 355 . Tlie traveller says : “In another direction is 
a house cut out of the side of a hill, in which the still 
living Tselwtrub Gu-wera [Jadrup. Ciusain] dies to the 
world. This man is a Rjmiyil recluse, who endures the 
severest poverty by the power of devotion, so much so 
that during one day and one night he does not consume 
more grain than he can lay hold of with his five 
Ungers." 

On p. 357 mmndr is given as Ai girdle or thread Tr ; it 
would be more precise to cal] it ■■ BruUmiinical thread ", 
zttii-wlr btting the Persian equivalent of the Hindi jam**, 
just as zi&niuirdar is of JL Brahman It strikes me, and 
the eon text supports my view, that +l revenue collector 11 
for jociiuW ip, 373) misses the special meaning intended. 
A mzKwal was in those days a man, generally selected For 
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his brutal maun*?™ and foul language, who was sent to 
hurry the movements of a procrastinating official or secure 
the execution of some a updatable order. Instances of 
this use of the word an- numerous, 

On p. !>S0 would not « Chief Taster " l* a better 
rendering of &tbi v’ltlhyi than “Chief Steward his 
particular duty being to see that, the monarch's food was 
not poisoned (sec V. de Courtoille. Diet. Turk. Oriental, 
p. 158). Ah to tii,; variants (p, 419. n. 1) of " Miitar and 
“ Katnr ” for ■ B&hmh does not the alphabetical order 
of tlic iwi$db in the J,ta (Jnrretl, ii, 257) show that 
Baiun li (Bahrain' 1 must be correct t With reference 
to the qtmries attached to " Ifabu , " Nannii . 1 » 

on p 429 (l. 23), the nickname; of Muzaflar Slmli Ilf of 
Gujarat, I notice that the contemporary author Abu 
Tumh Wall uses the form “Kiuiu" (edition E. D, Ross. 
im. 10G* 110). The events connected with the rising of 
Muzalthr Shah's adherents in !>L>2 U. (1584), their oocu- 
patioxi of Ahuiadfibftd, Jind the defeat of the new Mogul 
governor, TtliuSd gMn.outade its walls, are fully detailed 
in the work just referred to (pp. 103-10). 

In conclusion, it will bo accepted, I trust, tv* a proof of 
the value attached by rue to this work, that I should have 
devoted such close attention to it, and pointed out what in 
k set-ins to me to lie doubtful or to reqnire further eluci¬ 
dation. .Such criticism, to which 1 have mainly confined 
mvself in no way implies a non-recognition of the great 
zckl energy, and erudition applied by Mr. Beveridge to the 
,-xceution of his task; and it will be a subject of great 
regret « any delay occurs in the publication of the rest of 
these Memoirs, with Ids valuable annotations. 

Wu.T.t ah invrxE. 


Mat/ 23 , 
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Le Jakin't Hjstoike tt Civilisation. Pm- le Marquis de 
la Mazeliebtl Avec liumbtensG* gravures hors teste. 
Tomes 1-1 V\ Paris: Flon-Nourrit, 1007—Ik 
Iii these four volumes, containing some 2000 ji&ges 
pleasantly written and saftcieutiy illustrated, M, d« i hi 
Maxeiiere has given the Western world the most complete 
history of Japan hitherto presented—a history which in 
much more than u collection or sequence of mere annuls; 
it ia Li philosophical and comparative account of the people, 
government, literatur* religions, arts, and administrative 
systems oE Japan from the dawn of history to the 
restoration of the latter sixth 1 * oE the hist century. For 
a work of such magnitude the materials available to 
one unversed iu the difficult script and language of the 
Dawnluud are the translations and essays of men like 
Aston, Brinkley. Chamberlain, Satow, and members of 
the later school of Japanese scholars, mu inly GettniLu 
and American, whuwe contributions arc contained in the 
volumes; oE the Transitions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, the Mitthdlungm of the Deutsche Ge&ellschaft' 
and the various publications of the French psl-1 p h ■! of 
Oriental! languages If such material* are inBuffieieut 
they are at least manageable; Japanese, Chinese, and 
Korean sources arc practically inattaekable in their 
immensity and variety: their pl volmuiiiouam^ in the 
won Is of Professor Chamberlain, -< almost negative the 
] ttissIhility of any Eliropea i 1 ever pre>pe rly rarlaaclcing 
them/' The Dai Nihoushi, corupil -1 under the auspices of 
a Milo prince early in the eighteenth century, extends to 
a hundred volumes, and is written in as pure Chinese as 
t In- Japanese can command : and the principal modem 
collections, I hi i Xihon Konamjo (0 r thr A uliq n if it * m f 
Jit paw. w History) and Dai Nihon Shiryu (Material* Jot' 
the ffUti&rtf of JajHi-u), will when completed cotiiprLse 
mOre than 500 volumes. In addition there are iu- 
n mu era 14i - d i nr i es, m eiu cu i>, and 1 Jographies more Or 
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k*s authentic, the endless archives of the Tokttgawa 
Government extending over nearly tlnee centuries, and 
the ntttaeronu coUcctfaus of ><>kkl I journals! of the ’2(30 odd 
dniuiiates of the Bakufu regime, all AwiuLing even the 
preliminary work of classification. It may perhaps be 
doubted whether any history of Japan will ever be written 
tit all comparable with Western histories in accuracy ami 
fullness of credible detail, not merely in view of the 
enormous mass of unsifted mate rial, but also in connexion 
with the special difficulties of decipherment of the various 
and varying scripts in which they art* composi'd, and with 
the lack of original documents earlier than the seventeenth 
ceutury. Much, however, is being done by the new' school 
of historical investigation that haa come into existence in 
Japan, and is beginning to upprcciate European scientific 
method as well w to be free from the curious persecution 
which not many years ago causul one of the first historical 
authorities in Japan to be dismissed from his professorship 
Is-cnuse ho expressed some doubts as to the an then licit) 
tjf the accepted chronology of primitive Japan: and suin'- 
thing I ms already been accomplish cd in the careful lv 
written and, im far us possible, authentic history published 
recently under the auspices of the independent Waeeda 
University, the creation, I believe, of the retired statesman 
Conut Oku mu. It ia not too much to say of M. (1* 

Mazeliercb work that it will accomplish for the European 
reader a notable portion of the task undertaken bv the 
author of the Wwwria history for the Japanese student of 
the chronicles of his country. 

It cannot be said that up to the “ Christian century 
thr* history of Japan present* any particular interest or 
offers any warning or instruction to men. It is the record 
of a continuous struggle towards some sort of peace through 
the overlordsldp of one or more among a maae of ever- 
changing c] lief tains—kept together after u fashion, never¬ 
theless, by the sanctity of the Mikudoatc. notwithstanding 
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t fie adverse influence of Buddhism, The Japanese Statu 
f id nut f«na an aggregation of states like China 

in the third century u.c„ neither did it ever biyak up 
iutu separate states like the Homan Empire, A certain 
unity ban been curiously preserved through the storms of 
rt^p.s, a nucleus of authority from which broke off n number 
>'t‘ locally independent aurl extending powers that yet 
never became wholly disassociated from the primitive 
centre, and which in the fullness of time wen- to unite 
themselves with it in the powerful island empire of the 
present day. The first steps of real advance in this 
directic® waa token by the curlier Shoguns, followed bv 
Xnbuu&gii, Hideyoslii, and lyeyaau in their contemporarr 
and successive efforts, crowned by the Tokugawa Shogumte 
of the last - named. which was a preface lusting two 
hundred and fifty years to the existing empire of the Tennci 
Matsu. But the Tolcngawa Shogun&te was in truth nn 
episode, though a Jong one ; the shorter priori, known as 
the Christian century, was a st.-f- in more regular develop¬ 
ment and anticipated the reforms of the nineteenth 
fCiitury. One can hanlly Imagine to what heights nf 
power Japan might have risen but for the retroirrade 
course lyeyasn and his successor* impressed upon her 
in the seventeenth century. AH this is clearly shown 
by M. de Hazeliore with abundant comparative illns- 
trations from (he history of the West, which after a very 
interesting and in large measure novel fashion connect 
the history uf Japan with that of the rent of the world, 
,ind are interspersed with reflections that reveal the 
author os a learned and enlightened student of the 
philosophy of history, and ..specially of that of the Far 
firLst in particular and of the Orient generally. Japan 
was never a soulless despotism—local autonomy prevented 
tliut—and though the people at large were not directly 
lak ™ hito account the numerous lx dy q [ the Samurai 
mure or leas represented the interests of the whole state 
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from Kagoshima to Awomori. I have not attempted lit 
this brief notice any criticism o£ M. tie Maze litre's work ; 
it must suffice to say that it is an eminently readable 
digest of the materials at Ids command, well worthy the 
attention of Orientalists as well as of the general reader, 

F. Victor Dick ins. 


Deii Islam. Zeitschwft pCb Oeschkhte uxn Kl i.tcr 
hes ISLAMtSCBEH Orients. Edited by C. H. Beckeh. 
VoL I, Pt, I. Stnuwbnrg, Trtibnrr; Hamburg. Boysam 
1010 * 

A hearty welcome will be extended to this latest born 
of Oriental reviews—Der Islam—which on May 10 last 
started, it may be hoped and anticipated, on a long 
distinguished course. The lirst number opens, hi due 
course, with tin article by the editor, Professor C. H.. 
Becker, on "Islam" as tlie problem to l-e treated in Us 
(jagea—and not, as the Professor neatly puts it. ‘the 
problem id Islam/' Ho points out the many popular 
OSes of the teem—viz., a collection of political » nitre 
a political theory, n civilization, and a croed -conceptions 
which both overlap and interact, and the last, although 
-reat and far-reaching in its influence, yet in Western 
idea largely exaggerated. For the Professor emphasize* 
the vast differences between u religion tu be pushed on 
until it overcame all rivals, and the practical outcome 
of the idea, in Asia and ill Northern Africa, of uu 
tipper Htmtmu of colonizing believers, and, below them, 
a tributary native population unconverted and unmolested 
in their unbelief. Indeed, the force which prompted the 
Arab exodus was not religions but economical, and in 
Ihi connexion the Frefeator refers to Prince TonnoA 
recently advanced theory of ;»->>■•<!,with which 
he expresses himself as completely hi accord. But 
although religious conviction did little more than aid 
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the advance of Islam, it was the eventual means of 
bringing the musses into its fold through the ’ uiiremttted 
lain mi's nf Muslim missionaries “ (quoted from the 
Preaching of Idam of Professor Arnold), To the 
victors, however, the result of this religious success was 
that whilst they in id ti plied, the num,W of the tribute- 
paying vanquished diminished, JW religion, and not 
race, became the badge of unity, and. when the Mauhi 
system formed a ladder from one class to the other, the 
marked superiority, both intellectual and material, of the 
ascending class made itself felt tiuti t the aristocrats 
Arab system became transformed under the Abhtisids 
into an ordinary Orients] despotism where there were 
neither conqueror* nor conquered, but all bowed alike 
before an absolute master. Under these altered conditions 
muversions proceeded apace, and political alisolutism was 
in due course combined with a religious system equally 
absolute. But u was not religion which brought u1-n. itt 
] political unity : ir was the pre-existing civ‘iliacatinn of the 
Irnal, itself the outcome of Hellenic culture transmitted 
in its Aramaic form from the conquering Alexander and 
b is su ly i -ssn rs, T ■ > regard I si am i c i [uusti a ns oE U wl ri \ 
rather from these points of view than from ape restricted 
to the Koran and the Life of the Prophet h declared to 
lv the object of tins publication, and it ls one wvll worthy 
* >f enctai ragein eu U 

There follow n few interesting pages by Professor 
(iolrizi her on the origin of the title ss Ikhwan al-^nfa r ' 
which he traces to the story in Kalilu of the 

Binged Pigeon, told m response to the royal command 
for a story'about true brotherhood, how it arosti anil how 
\l profited, Its moral, that mutual fidelity and support 
nerves to w&rd off dangers, becomes, when regarded as an 
allegory, a symbol of the release of soul from matter, and 
of its rise into tin region of pure spirituality. On this 
account the name was adopted For the brotht'i-htMid. 
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The remaining articles, which cun only he mentioned, 
are; an elaborate illustrated study by E. Herzfcld on 
Mamie structural art, to be continued ; then two short 
articles, one by & Jacob on the result ol Persian and 
Turkish influences on that art; the other by E, LiLUirtWn 
i.u the recent and apparently considerable encroachment 
nf Main in North Abyssinia on Christianity. The 
concluding article is oue by M, Hartmann on the position 
of Germany towards In lam. its proper aims, and the 
menus by which to attain them. This is a question on 
which foreigners may abstain from any expression of 
opinion. Incidentally the writer, in a solemn foot-note 
on p, 77, recalls to the memories of those fortunate 
enough to Inc present a humorous episode at the Algiers 
Oriental Congress of I90G, in which the protagonist was. 
in fact, the Cairo editor Shawtah. Altogether it is a very 
successful first number. 


Sun Tzfr on the Art of War. Translated from the 
Chinese, with Introduction and Critical Notes, by 
Lionel Giles, M.A. London : Luzae & Co., 11) MX 

Writers on military affairs have occupied rather an 
inconspicuous position in Chinese literature i but amongst 
the few works 1 coming under such a heading is one id 
particular moment by Sun TzO. It is really the oldest 
of the class, and not only so, but also the oldest military 
treat** in tlm world. The author lived in the sixth 

eentary fto* 

During her long history China has passed through many 
„f the stage* of existence and conditions which have been 
experienced by us in our shorter epochs of political life. 
This standard work Was written during China's feudal 

i Wvlio in his AVei m CAiW LVfentrw* give# only *bm fifteen nr 
t h^Leell m all. Out at * mtul nf II,SJ2 «orkn by IBS authors, guv 
in n bingmrblatl list of books In the former Hun Oyi^ty, 790 hj n3 
Anth&rfi o-rt d«®fld m miJitwy. 
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•state. It seems fitting that this treatise on warfare 
should have bean produced when all the little states that 
composed the € T liiua of that period were hi strife one 
with the other. In this arena of constant internecine 
warfare Sun Tzfi received his training* 

It is evident that ho must have been an ardent Student 
of the principles that underlay the successful appeal to 
t3ie a word, the bow and arrow, the spear and shield in 
ancient China. The whole book shows it to be the result 
of keen observation of military tactics, n methodic study 
of military Operations, in. which the author took si 
prominent part 

Scanty knowledge is obtainable of the life uf Sun Tsfb 
and what- is given is not always reliable, Mr. Giles 
hag thoroughly investigated all notices of the author, 
subjecting the information available to a critical test of 
its vatuc, An attempt to construct even an outline of 
Sun TzflVi lib must lm Imsi-d almost wholly on conjecture 
[lie resultant of which is barely a jwige of inferences. 

T1 ici'ii have been two former trauHlutions of Sun Tail, 
one in French and the uLher in English, We have not 
seen the former, but from the specimen given of it in 
the introduction to the present volume it was apparently 
it poor a hair. Tlic latter had the advantage of being 
written by a military officer, who, however, unfortunately 
was not n Sinologue. Our present translator is most 
scathing in his dt-riii natation. of the omissions and 

•Cl 

mistakes and blunders which he detects. One hundred 
and seven teen or eighteen times in the emmse 1 >f 1 15 pages, 
reference h mode to the former trflualation, and nearly 
always In uni mud vert strongly oei it. 

Tip- cure with which the present, translator does his 
work is moflt commendable, Mr, Giles lias already earned 
his laurels in the held of translation from the Chinese, 
find the present work will add to his reputation. At the 
very l* ginning of the book we have a much better 
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Tendering of the first word than I mu appeared in former 
translations—in fact the proper rendering for it- ami 
this augurs well for what follows. It is impossible in 
rt short notice to go through the whole, pointing out the 
excellencies or improvements in the translation. Two or 
tlirec instances must suffice. such as towns on p. 73 
for the Chinese rh'iity, the proper equivalent for ck 'th 
clamy on p 83. and Lh.? tnuUUtioo on p. 159 of 
pn.ru graph 22. 

We rail only hope that Mr, Giles will add many other 
Chinese standard works to his list o£ translations. 

Thu day of bald renderings of Chinese originals into 
wooden English is fast posting away. A literal translation 
of one of these old Chinese classics is impossible, n* 
Mr. Giles well says, “ The Chinese is so concise and 
elliptical that some expansion is necessary for tho proper 
understanding of it ” (p. 170, note). At the .mine time 
the characters are so diLstic that they refuse to he fettered 
by dictionary’made definitions, and those who have made 
numy translations arts aware that failing the definitions 
they require, they must he, to a certain extent, their own 
tlictionaiy-Tiiakors. 

Mr. Giles lias wisely used the commentators to elucidate 
difficult passages and dear up obscurities, though at the 
same time ha does not follow them implicitly when lie 
believes he has reason to dissent from their views, hut 
uses his own judgment. There have been noi a few 
commentaries^* mie score or SO, The romance of fiction 
is well exemplified in the earliest one, as the list of them 
is headed by tho asms of Ta*ao Ts'oo. one of the heroes 
of the f amo us historical novel, I7«f San Kao Ch ih, The 
commentaries extant at the present day are eleven in 
number, hut they are of varying merit, the deep 
profundity of some requiring the more lucid notes of 
others; thna we have, a« it were, commentaries on 
commentaries, “ epexogetic." 03 a recent author terms it. 
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It is wonderful that tills old-world book should bo so 
mod era in its ideas. Lord Roberts, in a letter to the 
traildator. Maya : 11 Many of Sun Wuh [Sun Thun] 
maxima are jK-rleetly applicable to the present day/' 
Mr. Giles's notes are not only critical and exegetieul. 
but. abound with numerotiw ins Lances in the wars, not 
only of the Chinese in former and later times, but also 
in ancient and modem Western warfare, which all 
illustrate the principles enunciated hy the old Chinese 
general. 

The list of buttles thus mentioned, generals referred to, 
and books cited is not a short oue e for we have the 
names appearing in these notes of Nicks, Demosthenes, 
Soph fines, Thucydides, Herodotus, Livy, Hannibal, Julius 
CsB-sar, the Dictator Fa bins. Cromwell, Turennu, Napoleon, 
Aloltke, General Buller. Lord Huberts, Baden-Po we ITh Aitls 
to Scout in fj, WaterloQp Marengo, Sedan* and Port Arthur, 
all illustrative of points in old Sun Tzu. 

The notes, we may remark in passings are enlightening 
and. in many cases, very suggestive. Amidst many 
nit cresting remarks interspersed t h rough them, M r. Giles 
calls attention to the analogies between the early Chinese 
warfare and that ol the Homeric Greeks— ,T In each 
ease the war-chariot was the important factor, forming, as 
it did, the nucleus round which was grouped a certain 
number of foot-xoldiers 11 (p r 0, note)- 

To any fearing the Yellow Peril we would commend 
the careful study of this Chinese military treatise, the 
maxims and precepts of which have been “highly valued 
in China ,h for two thousand years or more, the book 
having “ exercised a potent jasematkm over the minds 
of some of Chinas greatest men”. Sun Trii voices the 
feeling of the China man ou war; lie is the exponent of 
the attitude of the Chinese nation towards warfare. 

There is ample proof in the thirteen chapters that the 
sentiment of the Chinese people is opposed to mditarisiiu 
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An Mr, CijleH points oat iu hip Introduction (p. xliv), the 
irrcdt body of thin sentiment " from ban Tzu downward* 
and especially us reflected in the standard literature of 
(Vwifneinw has Imn consistently pacific and intensely 
opposed to militarism in any form In the Introduction 
H few' passages are culled from what may he railed, from 
it Chinese standpoint, the unorthodox view of warfare. 
The trend of these " unorthodox views ” is, however, 
against peace at any price and not in favour of aggrandise¬ 
ment and wars of conquest. Here are a few of these 
unorthodox views H Military weapon* arc the means 
used by the .Sage to punish violence and cruelty, to give 
peace to troublous times, to remove difficulties and dangers, 
and to succour those who are iu peril tSsft-um C'h'ieu). 
" War may be defined os punishment, which is one of 
the functions of (jovernment ‘ (Th Mu). “Weapons are 
luineful ami lighting perilous; and unless a general is in 
i-onstant practice, he ought not to hazard other mens lives 
in buttle" (Sun Hsing-yen), 

Sine- the publication of Dr. Leggcs CVi-iiaw L(nss>‘ m i* 
the method hr employed of the translation being accom¬ 
panied by the original text lias apparently fallen into 
desuetude, and it is a pleasure to find iu this hook & return 
to the old plan which students of Chinese literature prefer 
to that of rendering Chinese masterpieces without the 
Chinese version. 

The book Is printed at Leyden and well printed, the 
type- clear and distinct, both in the English and Lhe 
Chinese. Wo could have w ished, however, that the Chinese 
style of the notes being placed immediately after the 
passages to which they refer, instead of at the foot of 
the page, had not been followed ; in fact, that the plan 
adopted in the Introduction had been adhered to through¬ 
out the whole lxjok. 

An improvement, should the hook reach a second 
edition, would he to put the numbers of the chapters at 
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the top ol tilt! pages ii- well as the ordinary pagination, 
us it would facilitate reference. 

There are two full, indexes — onu of the Chinese 
characters arranged Alphabetically according to the English 
Tomjimzmg of the Mandarin pronunciation, aud there 
is al ho jm English hides, 

if. Dveb Ball. 


TASritAKHVATiKA Die rtltonU Failing das Patcatantm 
huh dem Sanskrit liberaetet nnt Ehih ituug und 
Aiiinei kiingen, von JouaNNTEB HEirrKL, Efister Teil: 
EiXLEiTlN^, pp. vi ii + [2]. ISA* Zureiter Toil; ITbeu- 
aETZiNO find A.VMEREtOSLiFX, pp. [ii] t 16fl + [1J 
Leipsig and Berlin: Drtick und Wring von B. li. 
Teubncr, l&M. M + 12 (bound M. MS), 

TaNTHAKHTAVIKA. THe idteste Filing drs Fufieatuntm 
NJach den Handschriftcn betder Rezensionen zuiij 
ereten Male hem asgege lien* von Johannes Hebtel. 
Mifc oilier Tiif-.J in Licbtdrtick. pp. xxvii, 18fi, 
Berlin ; Weidmaiinscho Bud d mini lung, 1010. M. 24. 

i A hi mi id hi ii gen dor koniglichcn GrsellHeJmft der 
Wissenflclmfton zu \idtlingeiL Philo]..gisdi-HiVt«>risrli-" 
Klassa Xeue Polge, Band XIL Siu 2.) 

With tie-- two publioAtimis l>r. Her tel crowns Ills long 
nod extraordinarily laborious researches concerning the 
text of the JMm:ulanffV. r A history of the text is to 
Iv published by him hi the Harvard Oriental Series. 

A complete list of Dr, Flert-ePs books and pupera dealing 
with the subject might have bs^eo usefully inserted hen.-, 
wore it not that M. Svlvain Li i ban included stteh ei list 
in his notice of the funner tjf the two works now under 
consideration A&titHqm, X c xiv, I90fl # pp. 53b ">.1, 

to which passage the reader may be referred. We need 
only mention the fact that in that list four texts are 
included, name!}'— 
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1, A TaiitivJchy&yika ((Jbcr da* T. dir Ka&nTriscl? 

ttt:tn#ian dr* Pancatantra mit than tier Hand* 

thrift Ika Call, viii, 145. Leipzig, 1904; published lor 
tlui Leipzig Academy), * 

2. A southern recension of the fifiicittolm ( Du* 
Sikllicfur pfinivtrintt-a, Sa nskritf ext dr-r Rtoemwn fi wil 
fa* famtrtru d'T be-lru HSS. der Ikseiuaion a, Leipzig, 
IfKMJ; published for the Leipzig Academy). 

If, The northern or common PttHaifanfr<t in its fuller 
form —tejelm ontatUtr (The Panekatantm . . ■ in Hie 
Jini'etufiojt, 1'itlli'tl Pinu'lmkhtfotvaku, itnd dated 1100 a . tj . ( 
of the Jijimr muni: Purnuhhad^t, Cambridge, Mussa- 
chufteto, 1008 ; Harvard Oriental Series, Ha ft). 

4. The present text, a definitive edition nf the 2Wrd- 

hhi/dyiktL 

Two other recensions of the work, the shorter Pu ibii* 
frmtni — tsBlu* tinipiicior —and the HittrpfuUtki, ore known 
in reliable editions. Of the Nepalese T'.mU'kkhjfdun 
in selection was published with translation. by tie- lute 
Professor Eeiidoll (JR AS.. 1888. pp. 405-501). Further 
the substance <jf the l>«k is included in the Kniha^n-d^ 
K'hji'rii nf Smnu'h'vu mid the Byimlbith'i of Kseiiiehdrn. 

1 1 mamuch as nearly all these recension* and compilations 
are now furnished with satisfactory tranektions in European 
language*, the Sanskrit work has become fully accessible 
to students of all kinds. 

Needless to say, there are versions of the Paiicatiuitr*' 
in other Indian languages, from the Newarl to the Tamil. 
And when we take a wider view wo tind not only the 
mima r fma progeny of the Fahhvi version made by order 
of CliOHtOes before 570 a.d— a group to which attention 
was first drawn by Sir William Jones in an address to the 
Bengal Asiatic Society in 178G and then by Sir Charles 
Wilkins in the Preface to his translation of the Hitojunl 
and which was this subject of fknfeys important study— 
hut "1 m* Siamese, Lmtciuu, Javanese, mul perbapn Other 
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derivatives which stfll require im'rarigfitioii, The Malay 
po^svKHt.% in tact.two separate versions received by curiously 
different routes, fine having come though the Fuhluvi-- 
Syria*-Arabic-Fersian and tin- other through the Tamil 

The existence of different recensions, even of highly 
artificial! aim! polished eonrpnri turns, Is no rare phenomenon 
in Indian lifcemfcnra. but it may be doubted whether 
there is any Snn.skrife text, if we except the Vtfda and 
the ihihtilthiimto and Rnndtintui, which in the character 
and extent of the tninrfomuitiona that it baa undergone 
can com pan 1 ; with the l J ancfdanfru f or which presents 
it problem of equal intricacy. 

It is no reflection upon Dr. Heiti'Tw predecessor* to 
say that h* Found the problem pnicti cully i in touch r d, or 
rather he found some of its more important elements still 
wanting, wince the Ttinlrakhyatfikri, the mast notable 
of them, became known only through Di\ flertel'H own 
researches* It. was he who brought to light the Poona 
_\IS., obtained by Bidder from Kashmir, and it was owing 
to his inquiries that the other MSS. which form the 
basis of the present edition were sought and procured. 
T-j him bdtrnga also the credit of having discovered 
tin- date and authorship of the amplified Paitr*ihnUm 
(trxtun ftnuitior) and of publishing a correct edition of 
the southern text. 

In the introductory parts of tint two works now under 
consideration Dr. Hertel presents a solution of the critical 
problem in terms of no inconsiderable detiniteniaa and 
pransion. A genealogical table (translation, i. p. 40 * 
test, p, xxii) provides a place for each of the rt-censiona, 
including both actual MSS. and postulated aitdietypea 
and intermediated: and the discussions leading up to the 
table furnish details concerning both existing MSS. and 
those which are assumed The precis ion of Dr. Bertel s 
statements may be exemplified by a citation (text, p. xxi)— 

" In this ease p- could not, of course, have been copied 
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dirrfiljf from silica p~ is in any cose later than /f, and 
its copyist can, of course, have had before him no com pi Ho 
test in place® where the writer of A" found already 
a gap. Accordingly }r con'd at the must go back in 
a copy derived itself earlier * front : than was It But 
this abb is impossible, since jr, a I though on its part 
very faulty, has frequently the correct or more original 
reading a* compared with ~R. Especially to !x considered 
are ike above-cited reading, which jr bis hi common with 
P fa >„ and which always relate to details, not to eases 
of larger divergences between a and d. At the same 
time, the great mass oE the errors of 0 appears also in 
/r, so that it is clear that there lias not been a correction 
of the archetype of p- in accordance with u, Wr must 
nit her bold that at the time, when 5 was copied by the 
writer of the intermediate MR f which leads to R. it 
showed the gap as we have if in /£, hut that there wa> 
available a third older MSL {#3 or — compare the corrupt 
n-nding wife I R*) instead of mdrg?—i\ copy i of such 
a MS., whence /f 1 supplied the text wanting in It Only 
thus cum the variants between /r and A >1 be explained; 
and in view of the imperfection of p eke where* even 
the passag-s where this MS, lias the correct reading in 
comparison with lit, and in which it exhibits the 
readings of a. must be traced kick to the Jess imperfect 
archetype i% whence probably; aim is mediately deri veil. 
This in continued by the following passages : 

It is possible that with some reader* the positive tom* 
nf such statements concerning fpartly) non-eskteut docu¬ 
ments may react in the direction of incredulity. But tin .s«- 
readers will he obliged in candour to take account of 
three facts, namely, (1) that such refinement* nm an 
inevitable outcome rjf modern textual criticism, in which 
Dr. Herfcel is evidently an expert. |2) that the statements 
embody- the results of prolonged and elaborate researches, 
which are open to detailed examination, and (3) that in 
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his present edition and tranahition Dr_ Ht$rtd has provided 
the means uf controlling his tfjuclusioiis by references to 
the rl'-L'isivr pissagea* To examine the whole ipie-stion in 
detail would demand an amount of time comparable to 
that spent upon it by Dr. Keitel himself. The tusk can 
only l * 1 nmfertakin hy mime future specialist in the study 
of the text. It is hardly likely that mull a re-examination 
will fandamettfnlhf modify conduHtonfl no thoroughly 
thought out and documented. Dr. Herttil ss work will 
always remain a landmark in Lhe history iif Tanoifautm 
criticism- The order which he has introduced into the 
chant* of recension# will be itself the bask of future 
reft it3cations, while upon the general student it confers 
the double advantage of a broad w inception and a nuclei 
(an he himself points out, preface to the text, pp, vui-ix > 
for research in other departmcuifi of Sanskrit literatim*. 

In the TantrdkJi ifayik*i Pr. Hcrtel claims to haw dis¬ 
covered the most original and earliest form of the work, 
closely related to, but distinct from, the common source 
(AP of the Bahia vf version and uf the other Indian testa. 
Bu Lb are he type** bel on g to Kashmir. The Tan ft Okh t/*l tj i fit r 
itsdE exists in two recensions, a and A of which the 
former, as the more original, is selected for representation* 
being supplemented only where the MSS. are incomplete 
by extracts from the sister redaction, Needles to say. 
there arise numberless critical questions in detail, where 
the readings of other recensions must 1m- consulted ; and 
Dr. Uertel has provided a must elaborate and ean-Ful 
apparatus eriticus „ in which he has distinguished by 
special types the two most important classes of variants, 
namely, the cases where the reading of has been preferred 
to that of a, and the eases where the combined authority 
of a uni! 3 has yielded to the weight of argument or of 
other authorities. The number of conjectures unsupported 
hy MSS. which have found a place in his text is of very 
reasonable dimensions: a good case is generally made 
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out for then), nod they include some really admirable 
su gg estions both by Dr. Heild himself and by various 
rorrespondeutft. 

Tin- great importance of the Tiintriik/tydijibi resides 
in tlio fact l hat it preserves the original prose text of the 
work. The differences which mark otf the other redactions 
are of an order practically precluding textual comparison ; 
they Iwlung to the higher criticism, involving omissions 
and insertions of whole stories, dislocations of arrange¬ 
ment, abbreviation and expansion of narrative, in fact 
recasting of a drastic cimracter, l hat Dr. Her tel a con¬ 
tention as regards the Ttminlkhyajf iht, with which the 
8<h> thvrn I\nu:ntantnt corresponds in the main, though 
allowing considerable curtailment, in in Lhis mutter justified, 
will In- questioned by no one who has carefully considered 
the parallel passage* which In- gives and discusses on 
pp. rt{*-08 of the introduction to his translation. Wts are 
therefore in possession of the text in tile form which it 
wore at least os far Wk as 570 A.B., when tlio Pnldavl 
version was rendered into Syriac. 

Ill regard to a further matter also, or rather to two 
allied matters, namely, the purpose of the work and the 
luitguagi- in which it was composed, we are able to avow 
a like allegiance. The claiinn to be, find is, 

a work on nTti, an nrtfui&bitni ; and its speciality consists, 
as Dr. Her tel well observes, in a combination of the 
science of policy with the story or ukhydyikH ; and this 
fact i» conveyed in the title Tmitrakhynyiht, concerning 
which we will sav a word presently. This being so, we 
cannot doubt that it was composed iu Sanskrit, The 
nrthntetttru is one of the old Brahmanical sciences. The 
work ascribed to Caij&kya has now been published: it is 
evidently a very ancient treatise, it« style being similar 
to that of the dfoAiiMdsi/ri, and the authur quotes the 
views of not a few earlier authorities and schools. In the 
Lolita-7irfu»! ted. Lefmiinn, p. 156, 1, 21 > the aiihtxiasfat 
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h included in the list of sciences in which Buddha 
excelled, and it is a iso mentioned in the ifUimlaptifthtt 
(®d* Trcnckner r p. 1 j. As Dr. He riel points out $ intro¬ 
duction to trails., pp r o—6), it was condelimed by the 
Buddhists fSpeifcr, jatnkamdfA, b ans., p. 40. note) and the 
Jains, mid wo know it only in Sanskrit. unless some of 
the mil hooks of Burma, which in tiny ease are late, were 
origins! in Paii P No doubt the beast fable, which in 
all ports of the world is primitive, h as always tended to 
convey lessons in morals- or craft—we need only think 
of Uncle Be intis But the express employment of it 

as a vehicle for it du Unite science seems to liavc originated 
in India. It is a combination highly characteristic of 
a civilisation of which the two moat important features 
were the intellect uni passion and subtlety of the Em hi nan 
schools on the one hand and the village life of a humorous 
people on the other. 

Dr. Efortel him mi in ten sting passage {mtrtxL to trails p 
PI>. 8-18j concerning the position of Sanskrit ns a court 
lang uage . He holds that the literary Sanskrit, ns distinct 
from the studies taf the Him&Tpeaka pandit*, flourished 
exclusively in the mtOttfuge of the Rajas, and lie quotes 
(pp. 13-141 from that extremely amusing work the Bkoja- 
'prtibanttha a story which illustrates the distinction in 
a striking manner. Our concurrence bore is tempered by 
two qualifications. In the first place, the Bhojaprtdmndiiit 
belongs to u very late period, during Muhammad an times, 
when the Sanskrit had drifted fur from the life of the 
people. Secondly, we must remember that the Rajivs ivho 
played the part of Jtocenas in regard to the Kavla and 
MalmkaviH included not only emperors mid king*, but great 
numbers of potty rulera, zemindars, and merely rich person.*, 
who would alJ have their literary dependants: further, 
that purely literary studies were continually prosecuted 
in Brahman settlements and local iwfihm, For instance, 
Buna speaks in the H^iunrifti Urtms. r p r 33) of hie own 
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literary retainer and (p. 71) of the literary studie* of the 
Brahmauical settlement when* lie: dwells, and we can sec 
from the plays and from such work 1 * us tlm Dtuakam&ra 
t-nr if it that literary culture hivs- always been a feature of 
Indian city life, lu city and country alike the M'.fhabhfivutti 
i» even to this day genuinely popular literature. 

Wo may now advert to the arguments whereby 
Dr. Hertol seeks to determine the date mid place of 
composition. 

As regards the date, lie has no difficulty in showing 
tin trod, to trans.. pp. 20-2) that it lies between the Lime 
of l.'anakya, whom it cites, and that of the Pablavi 
version, i.e, between 300 Jj.c. and 570 a.l>, at latest. He 
is in favour uE a time nearer to the earlier limit, iind 
concludes (p. 22) that the T<rfitrotUiyay*!><i is the oldest 
kdvyit text which has come down to us. His main 
reason is th«' relative simplicity of style; and making 
allowance for ft few ornate passages, which are in fact, 
Wide the verses, the chief justification for applying 
to the work the term k&Vjfti, it seems not without 
weight. Nevertheless we must remark that the style uf 
the Art ftctATjdra is of a far more antique character, The 
,/ df<tk<i tjulld i to which Dr. Herts! refers, and the tfwhltiu-* 
mriia and other works of Alvaghopt, us well a* such 
sacred texts as the suffice to show that 

in the first or second century A.U. there existed a karyn 
style much more elaljonito thau Lhut of the P<tjicatw)i&ru, 
The MaJmfMratt** on the other hand, is relatively simple. 
But these fact* are hardly of chronological impart. The 
style of the Panmtunint may he called perfect in relation 
to its subject-matter, and it presents lew grammatical 
and lexicographical peculiarities or archaisms. Perhaps 
something Iuls yet to be learned from a study of the 
proper names and other realm mentioned in the tost. 
On the whole, while conceding an early date, let us say 
at least 300 a.!)., we look to the future for further light. 
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Quotations from the work are singularly rare in ancient 
texte* or tit least have been seldom brought to light 

For Kashmir as the place uf origin Dr. Hertel pleads 
earnestly (pp» 2 '$-oh but he ImnlEy succeeds in convincing. 
The fact that the oldest text is found only in Kashmir 
gocii for little: the saiue might lie said uf the 
or the The MSS, themselves are not old, 

the earliest dating from about the end of the sixteenth 
century. Indeed, MSS- in the JAlracfti character are not 
f«i Leu of great age. We must, however, do justice to 
Dr. Hcrtels contention. He diurus to have proved 
iininxl. to trims*, pp. 20—7 1 that all the extra- Kftfthm i r m n 
rvr«nsions n-xcept the tf.'jyfu-* go back to ji 

curtailed text contained in a single &ai*t$dii MS, If that 
were the case, it would be all but coiirlmdve Dr. Herlels 
inimical argnmnnte have been given Su full - they rut- 
eminently characterized by definiteness and they deserve 
the close attention of specialists But we are liasrlly 
prepared to repoaa au complete a con fide nee in u purely 
critical reasoning regarding ho complicated jl matter. The 
Mmdfi character is one of a gi>mp of northern alphabets 
sprung from the Gupta writing, and, according to Bilhler's. 
most mature opinion ilitdisch^ Patueograph ie p. 57. | 25), 
it cjuiuot have branched off lie fore the seventh century, 
the earliest monuments dating from about K00 \.n, The 
northern alphabets show a high degree of similarity. 1 and 
it would require delicate teste to prove Lhat the MS, n-w T 
if we concede its existence, wan written rather in the 
iiarada than in one of ite congeners. We cannot claim 
to have given to this matter the detailed attention which 
it would demand. Dr. Bertel may have proved Ilia thesis, 
but at present we have samples. 

The argument from the animals mentioned or nut 
mentioned would, even If wo accepted its details, hardly 

1 Fur mhLaiittu, tliu tfuraflu r a* priul* lama ter of a. griQUp i- jw^Huted 
in Nf[ial. 
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tarry us far. How can the .deplumt and tiger have t>een 
unknown in Kashmir, how can the eflinei have been un¬ 
known in other parts oi India, at 3011 a.D. or 100 H,c, t 
It, would lie contrary tu all experience to suppose that 
fables, in many cases known to ns from other parts of 
India and of * the world, should always have adapted 
themselves to the tiora and fauna of the province where 
they become domesticated. 1 And this reasoning wtmld 
apply with especial force to a work supposed to originate 
at one of the Indian courts, where imported animals have 
always been maintained for curiosity or amusement. 

It is now time to turn more particularly to the text 
and translation contained in these two publication*, 
which have issued in enviable form from the respective 
printitig^housest of Prngnlin and Teuhuer. W ithout having 
studied the whole uf the test and compared the whole of 
the translation, we may say unreservedly that Dr. Hertd 
seems to have done his work exceedingly well, The 
texi is constructed on scientific principles scrupulously 
observed, and, the u#prtmfu* witicu* is upofn a most ample 
scale. All the readings and many of the mere errors of 
writing are stated, and the more important classes of 
them are indicated by special type. The narrative is also 
distinguished typographically bum the incidental tales; 
for convenience of reference it is divided mm sections. 

I„ ... appear indications of the parallel pu^ag- n 

in the Southern Fum'atnnti-i, and the pages have divisional 
and subject headings. As we have noted above, the gnps 
b the main redaction a are tilled by extracts from the 
second source ft A glossary '»«* liflt of ™ree-pm^ 

complete the volume, . , 

iL German translation, which is similarly provided 
with conveniences for reference, aims (Preface, p. 2> nt 

1 Fur ln*fcm«. in SW*y "Ths Unity of Zwtogy U ™ l«t l h is not 
DhMrvH j it. the //itffyrf m*i.rf«+ Djivtbu where the La* plays apart 
IK. J, \ViLktti<an In Ptspit* o« Malay Sabjtei*, m P- 
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txaciuess rather than literary style, though. tar ii^V, 
u foreigner may judgr K there seems to no need for' 
ipology upon this ground, and tlie rendering is very 
readable. One of Dr. HertelV main objects has been 
to preside students unacqtuuutbfl with Sanskrit, and 
especially students of the Semitic version, with a trounier- 
part of the Original text: and In* note* have in part the 
*ame purpose, So far as we have tfcad, we can con firm 
the g&m±ra! correctness of the rendering, 

A few comments on test, translation, glossary; etc,, may 
he reserved fur a second notice, Sanskrit work is 

altogether easy to understand nr r rnnsLit-. and in the 
PaHmitmtra there are many difficult passages, and there 
is ample ficope for suggestion* from various branched of 
scholurshipk Out few observations will lie offered as 
a tribute to Dr. HerteTs work, Xo one jicjuainud with 
hi* writings will fail to echo the appreciative words of 
M. Sylvain Levi in the review already mentioned. They 
are the outcome of hours spared from professional 
occupations, and have entailed heavy demand* upon his 
strength. He renders u generous acknowledgment to 
those who have facilitated hi* researches or tin* publication 
of them, and he deserves himself to be congratulated upon 
t]io outcome of hi* tmly German devotion, skill, and 
scientific method in the ueeompliahmimt of 1 ms task. 

F. W, Thomas, 

(JVi ^h 1 ranr/lif/eif. ) 


The Great Wall of China. By Wo.ua» Einiak fiEii,. 

London: John Murray. 1909. 

Tills interesting ijut discursive l,Kik ia tin- outcome 
rather than Lhe narrative qf di journey made by tire author 
“ all along the Great Wall ", from Shanlmikuau on the 
(inlf of Penhili, to Its western end o miles Hoxitli-w st of 
the city of Kiaytlknap. in the province of Kan.su. Here, 
on a cliff ^<n> Feet above the Big White North River, and 
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H4g m iie» (an the cmw rti&M hut not as the wall runs) 
from eastern extremity, the traveller iind* amid un 
absolute solitude its terminal point. The journey included 
the discovery and exploration of 1 The Tibetan Loop , 

.1 stretch of 200 miles of < Insttt Wall not on our maps. 

Speaking generally, however, a reader expecting a com 
necutive narrative or diary of Dr. Ceils explorations will 
be disappointed, for he will not find it; and. indeed, the 
amount of tirst-hand observation of the act mil wall itself 
reeutded in these pages is inconsiderable. We at least 
should have liked much more, and for it several of the 

present chapter might advantageously have h -en saen tired. 
However, there is some compensation in the numerous and 
admirable photographs nf this extraovdimiry barrier at 
many points, and of chniviHerirtic scenes upon l he route. 
It is dear, though nowhere explicitly stated in the book, 
that Dr lleii did not conduct his caravan of mules eitln-r 
along the top or along the hue of the wall. And if lie did 
HOt.ii was because he could not. a physical impossibility 
easy to understand by anyone who has seen the actual 
course of this astonishing structure among the mountains. 
He must have followed it as fur as the features of the 
ground allowed, and elsewhere made vexatious but 


necessary detours ^ 

Dr. Coil tills a whole chapter. ,J The Why of the Wall, 
mu the possible motives of the First Emperor in carrying 
through this colossal work, but without reaching any 
solid certainty. And, indeed, the common belief that it 
was to keep out the wild horsemen of the north is hardly 
enough to account lor some of Its remarkable fin¬ 
ite inexplicable and seemingly needle twistings and eon* 
tortious, its almost frenzied passion for scaling heights 
tlrnt might have been avoided and plunging into dep is 
rtisil v turned. It is very true, us the author wm*K t mt the 
Qroat Wall does not lose in impressiveness by familiarity. 


hut the reverse, 


OTS 
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We cnuld wish that Dr, Geil would not refer to thr 
Imperial wall-builder either ns u Chm M P or “'The Only 
Firsts The man who eurnc to the throne of Lhe feudal 
state of Ch P in (or IVin) m Prince Cheng was never known 
by the surname of Chin ibLa clan name was Chao r ns 
the historian Ssu-iui± CLiien Lei Is us), nor is the title 
Sliih Huang Ti. which he bestowed upon himself, at all 
correctly rendered by 41 The Only First * It means First 
Sovereign Emperor " P ns Dr. Goil himwdf explains uit jj. 14. 

Space prevents any hut the bireflt allusion to the many 
interesting points in these 341 pages. To the reported 
pigmy race—in Shansi apparently ; to the craving of the 
Chin chow children for white earth, baling them to 
nibble window-sills and bed* made of it: to thr custom of 
the parents in this same city to mne their dead infants as 
fuel for their stove-beds: u> the inwiib-d I Shun Tablet r 
ami to the dismal discrepancy between tie- tmiLsIiitioii -if 
it t i uu 3e by thre« j w uiera\?Je inisslt)rLaiie h cm misu 1 ted I>y 
Dr. Geii and that by M, Chavann&s the less venerable 
but inure exact French scholar ; and to the Immense 
but f|nite unrecognized services rendered under horrible 
conditions by the missionaries Eidley and his wife and 
Hall to wounded Chinese in lhe idly uf Sluing, But we 
must stop. 
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1,_(iEN'KIUL MEETINGS <*V TllE ROTAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

.Ijtril 12, 1010.—Sir Raymond West, Director, in the 
Chair. 

TIi<j folio wing were elected members of the Society:— 

Mr. t\ H. H. Macartney. 

Rev. Donald Mdi fnllhrny. 

Mr. Ahmad Hoaein Nmmvni- 
Mr. F. F. Richards. 

I'Ssihu Xaycnd™ Nath Vasu. 


Sis nomination* were aanoiiBOed for election at the 
nest General Meeting. 

Professor Barnett read a paper on ibhinnvagiEptu* 
Fnntfn'irttio^ro, in which he pointed out ihe 'SHeiittiil 
identity -f the Saiva Siddhunta of the Dm vidian South 
with the undent teachings of the Kashmiri school* 
(Spandii and Fratyabhijfifi). and an outline of the 
doctrine won given. The following historical eancluemns 
worn suggested;—Possibly about the beginning '■ r 
present cm, and probably not later than the fifth 
century aj>.. the inchoate idealism of the older 1 pan.shad* 
was harmonized with the growing belM in the realty 
«r the material principle in nature. For tins the chief 
literary document U the SvettUvatnrn Upau.shad. which 
averts that Maya b matter, a mode of thought imposed 
upon tlwi real consciousness or Self by the will of the 
Absolute Thought, which b regarded nx a personal d.-itj , 
jijva, and that this fettered condition b snblatcd hy the 
frt-e gtnee of this deity inspiring the soul to recognize 
its true absoluteness and essential unity with Hun. These 
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ideas gradually developed In Kashmir into the Spunda 
nntl PretyabhijOA schools, and meanwhile Hite red down 
through various channel* to the Dravidiams. for wbrae 
andenfc cults it supplied a theological boms. The Pratya- 
bhijnft wan finally codified about 1000 a.1>. In tlmt form 
it passed through Againik and other channels south wards, 
notably into the Kanareae country about the middle t ,f 
th«* twelfth century, and reappears about the beginning 
of the thirteenth an the bmri* of the Tamil Siddh&nta, 

A discussion followed, in which Mr Thomas, Rev. J, ,|. 
fthiiBOB, mid Dr, Grierson took part. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
Hi- Anniversary Meeting was held on May 3, fyif) 
Sir Raymond West, Director, In the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society:— 

Mould Sayyid ilakbnl Ahmad. 

Mr, S, A. A Kiss, 

Mating Mating Gy5. 

Dr. V. Ltfiiiy. 

Mr. Pavamefl Prasaumi Roy. 

Bnr«n A. von .Stael Holstein, 


Eight nominations were announced for election at the 
nvxt GtfiMjral Meeting. 


The Annual Report of the Society w«a read by the 
Secrotaiy. J 

It was «Ml tut SI,. Aboal Kwm K l„u, t,Wral 
Moulk. hud been elected an Extraordinary Member of the 
Society. 


Report or the Council for 1909 -Jq 

The Council regret to report the loss by death of two 
uiM mgij i nhifi 1 Ilouomry mem bers_ 

Professor Dormer, of Helsinefora. 

Profeaaor de Goeje, of Leiden. 
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find of fourteen ordinary jm 

Mr. J. li, Andrews, 

Colonel C. R. Condor, 

Me. S. V. Constant, 

3£r. A* Cramne, 

Dr. Robert 2T. Cust, 

AI r r Roiuesh Chandra DiUfc, 

Mi cjor-General ftir M, W. E. 

GoRS^ti 

anil of the following sixteen 

Mr. S. L. Bcnsusan h 
Rev. W. ft hew Caldecott , 

Mr. Edmund Porte, 

Mr. M. Po Han* 

Mr. A. L, Ilethcrington,, 

Sir J, E. Gray Hill* 

Mr, G. T. von Holst, 

Mr, G. JL Kaye, 

Mr. M. Ba Kyaw, 


Mr. A. M P T. Jackson, 

Raja JaihishiiD Dasa Bahadur, 
Msjor- General Jago- Trrlawn y t 
Baron George de Reuter, 

The Marquees of Eipon, 

The Rev* Dr. Charles Taylor, 
Mr. Jain Yaidya; 

by retirement— 

Major-General E + Modc.br, 

Mess M. No hie, 

Colonel J h Pennyenick, 

Bev* H. Pen tin, 

ReVn Jh N. Estooe, 

Muhamj Kumar Sidkcong 
Tiilku H of Sikkim, 

Mr. Din.qha Edalji Waeha. 


The two following gentlemen, elected during have 

not taken up their election:— 

Mr. 0anga Prasad Filial, 

'Mr* Vauga Jagannadha Row + 


Under Rule 25 (d) the following eighteen gentlemen 
eeuse to be members of the Society:— 


Mr. M, Shakir All, 

Mr H ft, C. Ghatak, 

Hon. Mr. Justice Jogemlra 

Chandra Ghose, 

Mr + Jyotieh Chandra Ghuso 1 
Sir. E. N. Go pal, 

Mr. (J. Tajammul Husain, 

Mr. A. H. Ehsidadnd Ehnd p 
Mr. K M. MiattoEa Mappillay, 
Mr. Kumar Padma Gopal 

Meuoa, 


Sir, Mk Ah €. Mobomed, 
Hon. Mr. Justice Abu tosh 
Mu khopadh y ay, 

Mrs. Parrati!?ai Powzlt, 

Sir. Sadashiva Rtio Pqwat, 
Mr. Mahflbir Prasad, 

Sheikh Abdul Qadir, 

Mr* E* Raynbtrd T 
Sri Suren dm P. Sunyat, 

Mr. Sttremlra Nath ft inha. 


The name of one member, Mr* Shynnmfi Krishnaviirma, 
was removed from the list under Rule 107. 
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Two honorary member, Professor Suouck Hurgrutye, 
of Leiden, and Profeswr KL L. Tailqvist, of Helsingfors, 
have been elected during the yenr, os well as seventy-six 
ordinary members— 


Mr Saiyed Abu-Ali, 

Rai Gtrdtsri Lai Agarvala, 

Mr, Mohammad As&f All* 
Sheikh Mahomed Ali p 
Thekkay Knnipp&tti Rainy am 
Xmma, 

Mr. T. R. Srinivasa Ay^angaA 
Bubn Bisives'wflr BhaUueharya, 
Mr, E. A. H. Blunt, LC.S>* 

Mr. N. S, Bow, 

Mr. Junes Bridges,, LCJ5. 
(ret.). 

Pandit Utlay Chand, 

Mr- Samuel J- Cohen* 

Miss Elisabeth S. Colton, 

Eight Rod. Lord Carson of 
fiedleston, (3 *C. S. I., 

Mr. Georges Ghislaln Dundoy, 
Mr* Muhammad Fi&zhd-Karim, 
Mr- William Foster, 

Mr. .T, E. Friend-Pereira, 

Mr. J. Gillespie, 

Srima.il Alkonduvihi 
Govmd*dhary» Svnmi T 
Professor Basanl Lai Gupta, 
Mr. Robert Holliday, 

Mr. E. B, EftveU, l.E.S, (ret.), 
Mr. M. Po mu. A.T.M., 
>fr,E.de M.Emnpt»ie«, I.C.S., 
Mr. E, 11. Johns toil, 

Rai Bahadur KaliprsEffniiB 
Yidyasagar* OJJU 
Professor A* Davidson Keith, 
Mr- Pringle Kennedy, SLA-* 
Mr* C- A P Kincaid, LG*S. t 
Mr.M. Kriahflftmartmrjfrr, M.A>> 


Mr. R. P- Kalandaiswamk 
Mr. M. A. KLindanani, 

Professor Dr, H* Liideas, 

Mr. Roderick 11. Macleod, LC.S. 
(rot,), 

Mr. Mu homed Mohr-iui-din, 
Mrs* Lesha Milne, 

Mr* Miirniidkar MiEter T 
Mr, S, Hitter, 

Mr. Mamnatba Nath Mritry, 
Mr- T, W* Morns. LC.S., 

Mr. Charles J* Morse, 

Mr, Gokul Chand Namng, 

Mr G. K. Nariman, 

Dr. Point-Moll, 

Mr- Harold G. Parle tl, 

Mr* H + St* J* B* Fhilby* 
T.C.S,, 

Mr. G* P. Pilki. 

M r. Pern inn na N&ruyana PilLu, 
Mr. G. Ravanundiim PillaL 
Pandit Gangs. Prasad* 

R&i Debi Prasad, 

Professor W + L PremlcEgitst, 
Mr. Mukand Lai Pur], 

Mr* Fyarfli Lai, 
Mnhamahopadliyayu Pandit 
Bank* Rai. 

Mr. Kodungalkra Rama Varma 
Rojo, 

Mr* P. Bsmanathmi* 

Mr. Tanga JngannEulhn Row, 
Rui Eunja Lai Roy, 

Mr. Mahomed Khaimddin 
Saggo- 

Mr. E. Shamnsastry, 
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Pandit Goflwaini Brajimath 
yharma, 

Professor Dr. R, Simon, 

Santar I'clham BLngh, 

Mr. Kumar Hum Pratup Binha* 
Mr. 51. Bah Roe, 

Mr. K. V. Subbalya, MA, 
Captain A, T^ncock, LA., 


Sir. R. T. Tucker* LC,B- f 
Mr. SL Ra U* 

Mr, Sukadeva Prasad Yftrtna, 
Manlayl Abdul Wall, 

Mr. M, Tim Win, 

Professor James H t Woods, 

Ph.D.p 

Mr. SL Kyiiw Zuw. 


There are now therefore 534 morabetH, as against 5117 
List year. 

The Society has revived in subscription!! £36 mono than 
in 1308, The receipts from subscriptions to the Journal, 
und from sales of it, allow mi increase of about £15. The 
number of Libraries subscribing to the Journal h now H*_ 
The total receipts show a net increase of £ 13D over those of 
bat year. The total expenditure for the year was £14*14. 
ie» £140 less than the receipts, and there is nothing in 
the expenditure to call for special mention. 

The work of publication has been unusually heavy thin 
year. The Oriental Translation Fund has brought out 
its nineteenth volume, the y'ritditfi (translated 
by Mr. A. Rogers and edited by Sir, Beveridge. The 
Monograph Fund lias published (a little out of order) 
voL i of the series* twelve others having already appeared. 
This work, the B&smrches on Ptoltmij* Geography of 
Eastern Asia, has been delayed for some years owing to 
various causes, uuioiig^i others the absence on military 
duty atid ilhiesH of the author, Colonel Gerim. The cordial 
thanks of the Society are due to Colonel Gcrmi for the 
inuni licence with which he has assisted in the expenses of 
this volume, and also to the Royal Geographical Soeioty 
for their goUflro&ity in granting £100 towards its chsl 

The volumes in the Prize Publication Fund, announced 
last vear r have both Appeared—the Pra.tr i iartvpa. vote n t. 
edited by Dr. Hqltiacb, and the Ptdi Litrratwreof Barom, 
by Mrs, Bode, 
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The Council have accepted an riTet from Professor 
Margnliouth of a t rami a Lion of the R-ihi*ht t an 

early History of the Turks, which will appear in the 
Oriental Translation Fund, in three volumes, and they have 
also accepted for the Prize Publication Fund an edition of 
the if&ffaidatu t mUi Valla bhas commentary, by Dr + ] luitzach, 
both of which are now in course of preparation. 

The Journal hm been pub Lin lied regularly p and ita in¬ 
creasing sale shows that its Interest is sustained. 

In connexion with the Indian Texts Series, progress 
ban been made in the Indue to the Vedie Tvd» by 
Professor MuedoucU and Mr. Keith, and it is exported 
Lhai the first volume will be tinished next September and 
the second some throe or lour months Inter, It is hoped 
that the first volume uf the Indtj: to the Puli Tripittikn 
by Professor Rhys Davids will also «xm Ije ready for 
publication. 

The Annual Dinner waa hold on May ID, at the Hotel 
Cecil as annul, the President [n tie- chair, The Japanese 
Aiuhimhiolor, the Chinese AuiUu^ador, and .Sir Robert 
Hart wore amongst the guests present. 

The Public School Cold Mi dal for 1000 was won hv 
Mr. A. H M- Wi dderburii, of Kton College, for his- ^sav 
oil the Marijuess Wellesley. The medal was presented on 
May ^0 Isy Lord Cnrzou *4 Kedleston. 

The usual Statement of Accounts la appended, Thu 
Co-unci I recommend that a vote of thanks bo passed to the 
Anditora— Mr. Keith, Mr Vincent A. Smith, Sir Arthur 
Wollaston, and -Mr. Wimjus. 

The recommendations r>f the Connell for filling vacancies 
on the Council for the ensuing year 1010-3 Lure as 
follows 

Under Rule 20, Sir Raymond West retiree ftom the 
office of Director, 

The Council recommend his re-efcetion. 
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Under Rule 30, Dr. Thornton retire® from the office of 
Yice-Freridont. 

The Council recommend the election oE Sir H, Mortimer 
Duriind in his stead. 

Under Rule 31,Mr .Kennedy * Mr. Fleet, and Dr.Codringtcin 
retire from their respective offices of Hon. Treasurer, Hon. 
Secretary* and Hon. Librarian, 

The Council recommend their re-dectiom 

Under Rules 33 and 33, the following Ordinary Members 
of Council retire :— 

Dr. Hocmle* 

Professor Neill- 

The Council recommend in their stead and to fill two 
other vacancies the election of 

Professor L* D. Barnett. 

Mr, G. Otto Rlfigden, 

Mr* A. G* EUiis, 

Professor Margoliouth- 

Under Rule Hi, 

Mr, A. Berriedale Keith, 

Sir. Wilson Crewdson 

aiv nominated Auditors for the ensuing year. 

The Council recommend that Dr, Thornton, the re fa ring 
Vice-President, who has jnsL completed hifl twenty-eighth 
year of continuous servu*e on the Council, be elected an 
Honorary Vice-President. 

The Right Hon, Sved Ameer Ale : The Report itself 
i* so simply worded and so dearly expressed that many 
words are not needed from me to com mend it to your 
approval 

We have again to deplore the loss o L £i considerable 
number of members by death, two mont diht i ligtiished 
honorary members and fourteen ordinary members, among 
them men of wide distinction in our Society and beyond— 
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to mention but a few. the Marquess of Ripon, Mr. Romesli 
r lisutdra Bnttp who at different times rendered great 
assistance to the Society, Major-General Sir M. W. E. 
Oosset, and Colonel C* R, Conder. 

It. is gratifying to find that there is n substantial increase 
m the amount received by the Society in subscript ions. 
The Society has helped in the publication of a number of 
moat valuable books* which will add considerably to the 
wealth of our knowledge concerning Oriental literature* 

It lb the privilege of the member moving the adoption 
of the Report to make suggestions regarding matters of 
interest to the Society, In accordance with this time- 
honoured custom I venture to make a few for consideration. 

A great deal of attention is devoted by the Society to 
the encouragement of Oriental dassite; in -laying this 

I do not ignore the fact that the Society helps in the 
publication of works dealing with Persian and the Indian 
languages. But, generally speaking* ite interest lies in 
things ancient. Xow r ]laving regard to what is taking 
place at the present moment hi the East* would it not be 
well for the Society to encourage the cultivation of modem 
Eastern languages and to promote such study on the part 
of those who are preceding from this country to the East* 
or who have any sort of connexion or communication with 
Eastern peoples f We see how the East is getting sundered 
from the West n and w T e see also the difficulties which have 
sprung up in India and other parts of the East regarding 
the relations between Easterns and Westerns. I believe 
a good deal of this in owing to the fact that nowadays so 
much attention is not paid to the cultivation of Eastern 
languages m was the case in former days. The Society hi 
m Y humble judgment should be a link between the East 
atid the West; it shnuld encourage among English scholars 
the cultivation of those languages which arc now acqHiring 
a certain predominance in Eastern countries. For instance, 

I I lirty years ego n kuuwlisdge of Pei'Sian w r os not iinv<mimon 
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among English officers, civil or military* going out to the 
East, and almost every Englishman knew something of 
Urdu, especially those who had to assume charge of tin* 
administration of the country* The conditions have 
changed since then; few now take the trouble to learn 
either Persian or Urdu with the intention of keeping 
up its study after the departmental examinations am 
over. Nor do these examinations produce any particular 
linguistic excellence, 

I certainly think that a knowledge of the principal 
languages of India, say* Urdu, Bengali, Marathi, and Tamil, 
would be of the utmost use in bridging the gulf between 
Indians aTid Europeans which everyone is now deploring. 

I desire to pnt in a plea also in favour of the other 
languages of Asia, principally Persian and lurkish The 
first is the language of scholarship* and possesses a rich 
literature; at the same time it is easy to acquire, and 
lias probably the easiest grammar. There is no reason 
whv men going from England to the East! whether to 
Persia or to India, should not learn something of this 
rich language uf culture. Among the Mohammedans of 
India it would be of the utmost useful ness, Turkish* 
too. will carry one from European Turkey to the cast 
id Central Asia, and is a language which might well 
be studied. 

I submit that the Royal Asiatic Society, winch hm 
su far concerned itself with the ancient classic^ might 
with great advantage establish some method for the 
encouragement of the study of these modem languages. 
One useful method would be to invite papers and articles, 
not from those who apeak the languages as their native 
tongue, but from Enrop i ans who go cither to India or 
to Persia, or any other Eastern land* on the literatim; 

the country, or the manners and customs of the |jeople 
among whom they live. The Society would thus add to 
its usefulness by making itself the desired link between 
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East Aiicl West, and would thus pave the way for better 
relation* Itetwceu European and Oriental, 

T may be allowed to exp rests on behalf of all present 
our grateful acknowledgments to the Secretary for 
her indefatigable labours in the cause of the Society. 
1 believe that it is to the untiring seal and labour of 
Miss Ifughes that much of the suts'css of the Society 
i* due; the function of last evening tells the story of 
her powers of organization. On behalf of the Council 
and of the Society 1 beg to express to Miss Hughes 
our deep gratitude for all the work she has done. I have 
great pleasure in moving the adoption of the Report, 
Professor Bahxrtt : It is with a sense of great 
pleasure that f have the honour to rise nnd second the 
motion for the adoption of the Rejioit. The Report seL 
before us is, I think, a record. It shows steady and 
gratifying progress. We may note drat of all, as has 
been pointed out, the increase of membership. It is 
a gratifying fact that the list of new members includes 
some most distinguished names, among them Lord Curzon 
uf K i‘d lest on and Professor Dr, H. Liidera, who has 
succeeded in Berlin to the pu.it left vacant by the death 
i f our honoured iiiciiiImt, Fttifessor Plachd, A consider- 
«bk number of conspicuous Indians have also honoured 
UH by membership — to mention one or two, Pandit 
Govindfleharya. on® t>l the most dislinguislntd Hmvtdian 
scholars of the reformed Vaisbunva religion, mid Rama 
\ artna Rftja, it iliMmguished writer in Malay alnm- 
I mention this fact as showing tint degree in which tin- 
Society ha* proceeded from strength to strength. Tin 
Mate of our finances lr also gratifying. Last year 
the total payment* amounted to £10231 7*. froni 

w Inch must be acted £150 2*. Qd. on account of ne^v 
mveMtuionta The actual ha l ance in hand is thus con¬ 
siderably larger than it lias been for several rears. In 
addition, the sums laid out prove clearly bow the Society 
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h promoting the cause of ( >rifcjitLti.1 learning. The nature 
of ther pnM k-ationK is highly gratifying; a wide held 
of scholarship h covered, appealing to students both of 
Indian cWdcal languages and of Persian arid Turkish 
literature. We note with gratification the coming works 
now in progress: Professor Margollouth's translation of 
the Hr ski Bthtskii also Kalidasas work, edited by 
Dr, Hultzsch, with the ancient commentary of Vallabha 
Deva t hitherto unknown and of far more importance 
than the one usually read nowadays. In other respects 
good progress baa been made with the Index to the 
\ r *d m! Trxf * an d 1 1 ifi / J < lit Tvij*itab*, 

It m sometimes said that ton much attention is devoted 
to Indian literature, but we cannot help realizing that. 
India is the greatest asset of the British Empire, is, in 
fart, the cause of the existence of the Empire, a point 
which was brought out. with clearness by Lord I ’urzuii 
in 1 1 is address to the Philosophical Institute of Edinburgh, 
T move with great pleasure the adoption of the Report. 

Pnoti'KiSOR Haoopian supported the motion. 

Sir Raymond West : Indies and gentle men,—It has 
been proposed and seconded that the- Report lie adopter]. 
A feu- conclusive arguments have been brought forward 
in support of the proposition ; they have been put dearly 
and with emphasis. The prosperity of the Society 1ms 
lseen very satisfactory in bpite of the ordinary accidents 
of loss by death and resignation, to which all societies am 
subject It will be well if wo cun draw a larger contingent 
uf members from the remoter East, from China. Japan, and 
Central Asia, so we shall be as flourishing in the future 
in the wider m in the comparatively narrower range of 
Che past. 

In the enormously increased intercourse now taking 
place between Europe and the remoter East, and in view 
of the manifest and growing importance of an Empire 
like Japan, and of the great destiny which awaits China, 
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it is to Hit; interest of all mankind that the cua corns, 
literati in:, and institutions of those countries should be 
made familiar to European statesmen through European 
scholars. And this ean only be done if gentlemen can 
give ns, and will give us, the benefit of the information 
they have had the means of acquiring. They will acini re 
honrmr for their country' and benefit mankind generally 
if they take a little more trouble than they have hitherto 
done to bring home to ns the customs and literature of 
the remoter East, 

In (he comparatively uncultivated state of Oriental 
knowledge this institution was specially connected with 
India. 

When the Royal Asiatic Society started, the field of 
Sanskrit and Arabic literature seemed boundless, wide 
enough to embrace the whole world of literature outside 
Greek and Roman. There was no idea even of the 
enormous development in India of thought mid literature, 
which now demands more and more attention. As know¬ 
ledge widens, the field of learning extends; we may I-.- 
speeodists, yet even so the field widens, and it is true 
that wa must give more attention to modern development. 
How can this be done i 

This Society lias taken active and zealous part in 
getting further attention paid here to the vernacular 
languages of Indio. I remember making speeches here 
"ii two occasions w ith the object of getting an institution 
established in England dealing with tin- Jiving languages 
of the East and of India. -Seme such institution must 
be founded; it is certainly required. Meanwhile we may 
gather a little redeems! honour in consequence of the 
achievements of Dr, t Jrievson, a master in the knowledge 
of living languages, the greatest name in that field wo 
can boast, S<j long as lie is ou our list, of meinliers we 
may fairly glory in his example, which should stimulate 
other scholars to like patience and energetic fruition. 
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If the Government find it possible to carry out the 
recommendations of the Committee that has deliberated 
Open the matter on which speeches have been made more 
than once in thin room, and establish an institution 
specially for Indian and Oriental languages, and would 
place at its head an eminent scholar who commands the 
respect of Ihe whole world, it would serve a very great 
purpose and he of inestimable benefit to this Empire anil 
especially to India, but beyond India, helpful to other 
Orientals. 

My idea \s that such an institution will be beneficial 
to young men going to India, whether for the Civil 
Service, education, or police; also to many scholars who 
have n tendency in certain directions and some personal 
acquaintance with the East, who may tome home and find 
opportunities for further study. They could attend such 
an institution, complete their own knowledge, and add 
to the value and merits ol the institution* It is an 
interesting subject for discussion, but L must not go 
Further to-day* 

I trust that we of tlie Royal Asiatic Society arc, and 
always will be. ready to do all in our power to further 
the knowledge of the institutions, enstoma, and languages 
of the East as they do, not only m they did, exist, 
and help to encourage the devotion of attention to 
modem as well as to ancient learning. I think both 
are compatibles 

I should like to my a word about our distmguitihed 
Vice-Preflidfint, Dr. T. H. Thornton, who was early attracted 
to Oriental learning and was led to take up the study 
of Hebrew, attorning distinction in his knowledge of that 
language. After u dfetmgaiahed career in India he has 
continued during n period of twenty-eight years to serve 
un the Council of this Society. He now retires under 
Rule W from the office of Vice-President and we feel 
that the best compliment U is in our power to pay him 
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is to elect him an Honorary Vice-President. I am sure 
there is no member who will not join most heartily in 
supporting this recommendation of the CounciL In 
heartily agreeing to thin election we all join in hoping 
that -Dr. Thorn ton will jstill attend our meetings for many 
yearn to come. 

In conclusion I should like to say that we shall all 
take t<i heart the words of the right hon, geutlemail 
who moved the adoption of the Report, and at the some 
thin/ I should like to congratulate him - and the Society— 
on the honour recently conferred upon Jiini. We see in 
the Right Honourable Syed Ameer Ali an instance of 
the great advantage that will accrue to England and 
in tin: Empire by a recognition In the highest places 
of Oriental scholarship with the mastery of modem ideas 
which is combined in our illustrious friend. We hope 
and trust that, the reports of the Privy Council judgments 
may show in year* to come the advantage in juristical 
science of the presence of so distinguished a scholar rmrl 
so learned a lawyer on the Judicial Bench, 

I have the honour to put to the meeting the adoption 
of tin/ Report, 

The Report, was carried unanimously. 


Present at eon of the Public Schools 1 Gold Medal. 

May 30, 1910. 

Lukd Re at t Ladies and gentlemen,—This is always 
a pleasant annual function when we meet for the presenta¬ 
tion of the Society* Public Schools' Medal. On thia 
occasion 1 have to congratulate Merchant Taylors 1 School, 
and more especially the Head Master, Dr, Naim, on the 
success Attained for the second time. In the year 1004 
the Society's medal was won by Mr. W. N, Ewer, of the 
same school, for his essay on the Emperor Akbar. The 
subject of tins years essay was 14 The Invasion of India 
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by Alexander the Great". I mn bound to say that we 
jl ri v exceedinglj r disappointed that thin subject should 
evidently have been unpopular; only two i?ssayB wen* 
sent in, one from Merchant. Taylors 1 , the other from the 
Perse School at Cambridge. What is Lhe cause uf thin 
deficiency < this laumuLublc deficiency* it is di then It to 
ascertain ; we Imve not held an inquiry Into the matter. 
But 1 feci I must use this opportunity to make a very 
strong appeal to all selimils which haw hitherto competed 
with or without sneers to exert themselves again to 
make the study of Indian history attractive. I will not 
use a word I should like to use—compulsory—for I know 
the large number of Hnbjects which have to hj studied, 
and th+j curriculum is so wide that one cannot wonder 
11 j iit. gome subjects are not treated with the enthusiasm 
which they ought to excite. But when we consider the 
importance of our Indian Empire* and the importance 
of the miiinteniunn; of Our supremacy in India, we can not 
ignore the deplorable results of ignorance of the history 
of India Iwth to the inhabitants of the Indian Empire 
atid to ourselves. I inn hound also to gay that It reflects no 
great credit upon our system of education that, this great 
and important subject hm not received more attention. 

When we take into account that in Parliament Indian 
affairs give rim to debates, sucl to numerous questions 
addressed to the Secretary of State for India rm any 
subject that is brought to the notice of it member, xve 
cuimtit admit that It 3s supcrihious to assign a place In 
the curriculum of our public schools to Lhe history aI 
our Indian Empire. It is with a view to our future 
jiolitical destinies that it causes anxiety if this neglect 
should not bo corrected. 

1 am sure that If Germany happened to Ijc in charge 
of the destinies of aticli an empire a* India, the study 
of the history of India would be made a compulsory 
subject in every secondary Institution in Germany, All 

J&a®. IDlU. H4 
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I list is that eiieoiirugemunt should be given in our 
public schools to those boys —and there intuit Be many— 
whu have gilts mid intimation for historical studies and 
that futilities should be offered to them to master the 
subject. 

i congratulate again Dr. Nairn and Merchant Taylors' 
School on being snoocssftli for the second time in obtaining 
the medal J congratulate also Air. EL B. Shanks, the 
winner, on the very interesting essay he submitted. 
1 have rend it with great pleasure. A rvnmrbuhle fact 
in the history of Alexanders invasion of India was 
his very sound method of governing newly annexed 
territories; lie loft the civil administration to be carried 
out by the authorities he found in the state, while he 
looked after the military department In another respect 
he proved himself to be as far-seeing as Bismarck. fu 
Bismarck^ career I have a] ways though 1 thnl no incident 
showed Ins great political genius to better purpose than 
Lin nt tit ode after the victory at Sad own in the war with 

Austria, when he decided that he would not annex ntiv 

* 

part of Austria, because he foresaw that a future political 
alliance with Austria would be essential to Germany, 
Roccnt history has shown that the nltinnee between 
Austria and Germany has been one of Lhe kmlinu features 
of the political history of Europe during recent years. 

Alexander the Great, having defeated Pome, not only 
left him the dominions over which he had held sway, 
but, haring to deal with neigh Injuring and troublesome 
tribes, he Insisted that Porus should become their ruler, 
with this remarkable result, that Porus, though defcuhai, 
was after his defeat a greater potentate than tefore. 

1 cannot conceive a subject more romantic, more extra- 
oidimiry in its details, than this invasion, Alexander 
enjoyed extraordinary popularity with his troops, but. 
at the same time, on one occasion there waa a kind of 
plebiscite among the troops which had to 3 n- accepted by 
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A ticvwider' they thought- the JaureL lie had gained were 
sufficient, and decided that lie should go back; not go on 
to the end of the earth, Alexander's ambition was to 
subdue the whole surface of the earth as he knew it, 

I hope that Mr. Slianka will continue his studied; 
1 lielievr that his essay contain* tin- penalise of gund 
work in rhe future : he has treated the subject wm amor^. 
and he will find that continued study of Indian history 
will give him a great deal of satisfaction, especially if hr 
intends to enter the lists for that grent unci distinguished 
Service, the f ivlJ Service of India. In that ease lie will 
l*r aide to imp the full benefit of the knowledge of history 
gained lierr. I congratulate his parents,, Find trust that 
this medal will hi? followed by many more successes, 

Mr. Shanks, 1 have great pleasure in handing to you 
the Public Schools’ Medal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
the year 1910 : it will be appreciated by your school and 
your comrades as the second medal of the Society won by 
Mi-velumt Tay lorn, 

I will now call upon Hr. Nairn, the Head Master of 
Merchant Taylors', to speak. 

Dll, Nairx : First, I beg .to thank Lord Seay most 
sincerely for his kind references to Merchant Taylores’ 
School; we are specially gratified that this is the second 
occasion i>ii winch the School has won the Iioyal Asiatic 
Society's Medal, The found at inn of the medal fell within 
the period of the ten years during which 1 have been 
Head Muster, In 1£MM it was won by the School on the 
first possible occasion; it is won again m 1910 1 well 

remember the pleasant ceremony analogous to this when 
in lfK>4 the medal was presented to Mr. VV. N. Ewer 
hy p I believe, Mr. R rod rick (now Lord Midi atony then 
Secretary of State for India, and bin encouraging remarks. 
For the School, for myself, for Shanks, and bis parents. 
1 beg to tender sincere thankit; we are genuinely pleased. 
With reference t u th e other remarks made by Lord Keay 
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you will not expect me to deal nt length* But I cannot 
li t the occasion puss without say Lug something about the 
scheme under which thi* medal is awarded, I have no 
brief to npmk for other Head Maetcn? T hut I can say that 
us regards Merchant Taylors' the scheme works easily and 
Hiuiriitlily. Special instruction ill Indian history is given 
in Merchant Taylors', hot I must repudiate the credit uf 
personal teaching. That, is given by my colleague, Mr. O. E. 
Wade, who deserves full credit, so far us Merchant Taylors" 
grjes, for Jilt instruct!no given, rind also for much of the 
credit of the general working of the scheme m the school 
since JM04. 

Wr find no difficulty in the teaching of Indian history; 
there h a class which meet* once a week ; there are other 
opportunities lor seeing boys privately for the Iojui of 
bniks And fur general encouragement in study, T am not 
u war i- that there is any difficulty in getting our boy a to he 
enthusiastic in the matter. There are about, fifteen in the 
dufcLH, and always three or four write essays for Competition 
in the School on the subject given hy the Society; the !jest 
of these essay* is then selcctisJ and sent- in to the Society 
for the competition for the medal. 

The regulation* of the adieme seem tome to be perfectly 
simple and easy to work ; as soon as I receive them year 
by year 1 send them on to my colleague* and I hear no 
more until the essays come in at the appointed time 
in February. I can only compliment those who have 
established the scheme, my friend Sir Arthur Wollaston 
among them, for the eminently simple and dear rules they 
have devised. 

My ptrsonul interest in India is <>£ long standing;; \ was 
for a time n humble srf that great gtti*it p Professor 

Cowell, at Cambridge, under whom 1 studied suiim 
Sanskrit; later on I did more under Professor Eggeling 
at Edinburgh. The history of India has always been 
attractive to me , this is due, uf late especially, to Urn 
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fact that Clive woe a Merchant Taylors’ boy, and 1 have 
given it considerable attention in the few momenta of 
leisure that come to me. I may assure ymi s Lord Re&y, 
ladies imd gentlemen again with apologies far being 
autobiographical—that no opportunity for promoting the 
study of Indian history among boys who may some day 
govern the myriads of our fellow-subjects In India will 
be lost by me. 

In case the scheme should prove somewhat disappointing 
to its disinterested founders, who have given so much 
time and labour to working it out, I should like to say, 
on my own behalf and on behalf of my colleague, 
Mr. Wade, that If a round table conference In? promoted 
for considering the working of the scheme and of any 
difficulties brought forward by other schools. Merchant 
Taylors' will be moat happy to place its experience at 
your disposal* 

I tender you my heartiest thanks, on behalf of the 
School, of my pupil* Mr. Shanks and his parents, for 
the kindness shown now and during the continuance uf 
the scheme ^ and I am very glad !u have the opportunity 
of expressing once again my genuine pleasure iu being 
present here to-day. 

Lord Re a v: Ladles and gentlemen,— I hasten to correct 
an omission and to congratulate Mr. C. E, Wade, who 
oui'ht to have been ^min-citnhitL-il liefotv, ou his success 
iu touching Indian history. 1 beg to thank L>r Naim 
for his suggestion arid for what he lias said* The * 'mine i I 
of the Royal Asiatic Society will be pleased to know 
that the want, of response tins year haft not been caused 
by the conditions and regulations of the scheme, It i a 
satisfactory to know that Dr. Nairn did not tmd any 
difficulty in complying with the conditions imposed I need 
scarcely say that if we could do anything by altering 
the conditions in make the competition mure popular, the 
Council would be glad to do it. 
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May :i0, 1010. Lord Reay> President, In the Chair. 

The President opened the proceedings with the following 
reference to the National bm :— 

This Society mourns the loss of it* Royal Patron. 
King Edward hI towed hi* interest in Oriental learning 
by conferring, ns Prince of Wales, Live Gold Medal on 
Dr, R W. West 

MLh Majesty, *i nee lit- visited India as PHure of Woles, 
continued to watch over the progress of hi* Indian Empire 
and the well-being of his Indian subjects. The Indian 
community through all its rumiticiiLEoiiS has shown its real 
sorrow at. the death of its Empinn% 

The connexion between this Society and India is dose. 
We therefore associate ourselves with the tribute of respect 
and affection rendered by India. Nat only by India, but 
by the East generally, 

King Edward was a Constitutional Sovereign, but 
scrupulous in the observance of hi* great constitutional 
position. He exorcised an immense influence through hm 
attractive personality and hie genuine kind ness. He was 
endowed with special gift*, urn! wherever the King appeared 
his presence at once created confidence, and it hs a significant 
feature r>f his illustrious career that during all those years 
that he was prominent in the public life of the country no 
remark ever fell from his lips which was open to adverse 
ciitictHim There are very few public men who can claim 
this virtue. It was due to unerring taut and sense of 
responsibility. 

India oivert a deep debt of gratitude to the kite Sovereign, 
With his approval important reforms were carried out by 
the Government o£ India, and the friendly relations with 
Russia established with his sanction increase the sense of 
security and the guarantees of peace. 

The maintenance o£ peace was Iiin constant aim, and 
posterity will not fail to keep his memory in veneration. 
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We Hi] 3 ti l l also lay our most sincere condolences at the 
feet of Her Majesty the Queen-Mother, who in her deep 
aUlietion has in such a touching way made the nation 
a partner in her sorrow. 

1 further propose that to our condolences be added 
jl- declaration of loyalty and allegiance to His Majesty 
King George V. In his exalted station the King has 
a right to claim the ready and cordial support of his 
subjects. A great burden of responsibility devolves on 
th. occupant of the British Throne. The King lias 
discharged as Prince of Wales the duties of the heir 
to Llie Throne in a manner which has made him popular 
with all classes of the community, ami we may feel sure 
that it will he his strenuous endeavour, assisted by the 
Quean, to maintain the lustre which attaches in the 
Imperial Crown. By his travels the King has obtained 
an intimate knowledge of the Indian Empire us well as 
the i Ivcrseu Dominions, which will enable Mb Majesty 
to cement the Linds of union between the various parts 
of his realm. 

( >]i the proposal of the President the following address 
to His Majesty the King was unanimously adopted:— 


TO TEIE KINGS MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 

The Humble Address of the President, Council, and 
Mem barn of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
cujil I rel and- 

Most 1 Gracious Sovereign; 

Wa T Your Majesty's most loyal and devoted subjects, 
the President, Council, and Members of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in meeting assembled t beg leave to tender to Your 
Majesty and the Royal Family with OUT humble duty 
nur heartfelt sympathy in the great personal and national 
griei caused by the lamented death of our late Sovereign 
Luil King Edward the Seventh. 
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w<* aluwe lit the lieep sorrow of all Your Majesty’s 
subjects, both in these Isluudft and in the Dominions 
ovwr Seas, at the death of our beloved King of blessed 
memory, who iw Patron of this fwcicty, to our deep 
and lasting gratitude, gave evidence of his great interest 
and sympathy in our objects. 

To Your Gracious Majesty wo beg leave to tender 
the respectful expression of our loyalty anil devotion to 
th«‘ Sovereign on Your Majesty's accession to tin* Throne 
of your ancestors. 

Knowing as we do the deep interest that Your Majesty 
has always taken in Your Eastern Dominions and all 
that concerns them, we pmy with the fullest eoutidence 
that Your Majesty will in? graciously pleased to tak<- 
the Society under that August Patronage which it has 
uninterruptedly enjoyed under Your Majesty’s Royal 
Predecessors since the granting of our Charter in lk2d, 
Wo desire humbly to assure Your Majesty of our 
earnest wish and ardent prayer that Your reign over 
a loyal and loving people may be long anil glorious. 

Given under the Com 1 nun >Seal of the Society this 
thirtieth day of May, one thousand nine hundred 
and ten. 

TO HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE 
gi'EEN ALEXANDRA. 

The Humble Address of the President, Council, and 
Members of the Hoy a I Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Madam, 

We, the President. Council, and Members of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland in 
General Meeting assembled, beg leave hum lily to express 
our profound sorrow at the great and irreparable loss 
wide] 1 Your Majesty, the Royal Family, and the Nation 
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have sustained in the death of our Moved mid revered 
Sovereign Lord, King Edward tin; Seventh, our Patron, 
whose memory will ever be faithfully cherished by n 
grateful people both in tliese Islands and in the Dominions 
over Seas, 

We would also beg leave to offer bo your Majesty the 
expression of our respectful sympathy in your own over¬ 
whelming sorrow. 

Given under the Common Sea] of the Society this 
thirtieth day of May, in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and ten. 

Tin- following were elected members of the Society : 

Mr E, R, Ayrton, 

Mr Frederick Cornwallis Conyhe&m 
Mr. W. F, Gunnwardluiiiu. 

Mr, Krishna Gobinda Gupta, CLE 
Mr, J, S, Uaig. 

Mr, A. II. Hurley, 

Mr, J, E, O'Conor, GlE, 

Dr* Edward J, L, Scott- 

Mi^. Hemugham read a piper on - Fifth and Sixth 
Century Ajanta WnU Fain tings ", 

A dissuasion followed, in whitoh Dr, CwDiarju»wamy P 
Mr_ Eotheiwtcm, Mr, Sewell, Miss Frere. mid Mr, Thoum* 
took part 

Junt 14, I!H0,—Sir Raymond WesL, DiretApr. in the 
Chair, 

Five nominations wore approved for dection at the next 
General Meeting, 

Major Sykes read a paper entitled 1 Historical Notes on 
Khurasan \ 

A discussion followed, in which Col one I Plunkett, 
Mr, Irvine, and Mr. Dames took part. 
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XL FliINCJTAL CoXTEaVTS nF ORIENTAL JoL-RXALK 

L /£ Eli$cH Ktf ft fiewsenK* MoiioEarLAMisenxy (JEaHLUOtUiT. 
mi. LXlV t Heft L 

Franke (R, -0.)' Die Suttiuiipabi - Giitiuuc mit ibren 
Purullelen. 

Hextol (J + ). TTber einige H5S* son KntlMsaingraiiA- 

Strtpphen. 

Kcnow (Sfom)- The Home of Pai&acL 

Mills (Rev. Dr.), Pahlavi Test of Yutitm LXX, edited 
with ail the MSS, collated 

Jacob" [B\ liber die Vnkrokti imd fiber das Alter 

Danilins* 

Seyboldi (CL F, I Zu El- M akin's Weltdirouik. 

Ahrens (K,). Dei* Stamm dor sehwaclien Verba in den 
semitkehen ftpracben. 

Bfiftcher (OX Mitteilungeu a ms Stum baler fiiblinthcketu 

LI. Jotthsal Asiatkipr, Tome X I V t Nsa iii. 

Moret (A*). De qnelquea voyages iegendaires dm 

Egyptaeua en Asle. 

CoKnet fPlL) + A propo* des voyellea ti miles ii quantile 
variable dnn> le Rig Veda. 

Berckem <1L \tm\ Inscriptions inohilieres arabes en 

Ru^ie, 

Fossey (C.j. lTasayriologiti en 1907. 

Gauthier t L.J, Une reforme du sy^temo ^ti»iioiniqne 
do Ptolemee ten tee par lew philosopher arabes du xii fl 
siede. 


Tome XV, No. L 

Rous-^l (A.). L-h ammimli.-N du Raimtyaria. 

Huart (Cl.). Le diwuii de SelAmn ben Djumlal, poete 
a rube ante-klamique* 

Lbf resile (M.). Un cmito kiml+; de la region du 
KordifltmL 
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ill. T'ouffa Pao, Vol. ST, So, L 

Rock hit l ( W. W. The Dalai Lamas of Lhasa ami their 
relations with the .Maachn Emperors of China, 
i on-tons. 

Lctevre-Pontalis (P.). Le* Tonnes du royuume de Lan 
Xu, ou de Pape, 

Mnspera (CL), Le Royautne de Champa. 

Vo]. XI, S'o. ii, 

Sanssure t L. de>, Les Uridines do Vaatronomie chinoise.s. 

IV, Hivi>'n. riEGLi St rni Oriental!. Vol. Ill, Fhw, i. 

Levi della Vida (G.). Pseudo-Berotio siriaco, 

Addai Sdier. Joseph Haz/aya, ecri vain HyrioqtW du 
viii* sietle. 

Oriffini (E.). I iiiauoscritti suihmibiei di Milano, 

V. Tn an faction* op the Asiatic Socictt or Japan. 

Vol. XXXVII, Pt i. 

Visstr i M. W, do). The Doe and Cut in Japanese Folk-lore, 
Lloyd ! A.). The Study of Things Japanese. 

Monro i X, Gordon), Reflections on Prehifitorie Survivals. 
\.j], XXXVII. Ft, ii. 

Will ill ins {S. Welle), A Journal of the Perry Expedition 
to Japan 11.S33—1), edited by E. W, Williams 
Vol. XXXV M Supplement. 

Bnimsen { \V,). .1 *pnii ese Chroimtogica 1 Tn l >1 es. 

VI. Jim unal or j ini ItoKbiv Branch or the Ratal Amato; 
SeciEi v. Vol. XXIII, Xo. Uiv. 

Bhaiidarkur (I). R-). Epigmphie Notes and Questions. 
HamakaLida (Pandit). Bhiidimd Inscription of Parm&ra 
PurnnpSJa. 

Mazuimkr (B. C.). Some Worda of Chronological Interest. 
-- Notes on some Pali Words. 


i!bate (V, S.|. Sealiananta. 
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Kant- IF. V.) L Bhftmalm, the Nv&hu and Magtun 
PctLhak (K. E ( j. The Divine Vastideva different from the 
Kshatriyn Yn.su dev a in Patnnjnli’M opinion. 

Y&rde (W* R) P An eye copy of an Inscription in 
Devanagari Characters from Gw. 

VIL JordfAi. nr the C etum Bui sea or the Rdtal Abutw 
Swnirr. Vol. XXL Xo. ixii. 

Vivvis (F. EL). The Dutch EmhoHMy to Kandy in 1731-2, 
Godringtou (tL W,). The Kandyan Navandamjd. 

Fergofion (D.) letters from Raja Svrpha II to the Dutch. 
Arunfichatam (Hon. Mr. P.) + Juana Va^iahtam. 
Wickremariughe (D. M. do Zl, Antiquity o! Stone 
Architecture in India and Ceylon. 

Lew is (Hon, Mr. J. P.), Notea on Delft. 

fill JonasAL or Tit l* A so: m c \x Gm ottal Soctett. 

VbL XXX 1 1 ii. 

Jofttrow (M j. Another Fragment of the Et&ua Myth. 
Gotthdl (R,). Origin and History of the Minimi. 

Oiiphant (S. Grant). Tile Yedic Dual. 

VoL XXX, Pi. sl 

Barrett t Le Roy Cam. The Kashmirian Atliarva Web, 
Aaakawa (K.). Notes on Village Government in Japan. 

IX, PltOCEElUNfl* OK HI \ SoCIETT Oi E 1HLI CAL AlsCn.EOLnai . 

YoL XXXII, Ft, ili, 

Filters Kev.W, T.n A Legal Episode in Ancient Babylonian 
Family Life. 

Pilcher (K JA. The Jewish 1 loyal Pottery Stamps. 

- A Hebrew Amulet. 

Toucan (GJ. An Entrance into the Lower World at 
Thebes. 

LruigdoH \ S. k A Reconstruction of a part uf the Sumerian 
Text of the Seventh Tablet of Creation. 

Nash (W. L, >. Notes on Home Egyptian Antiquities. 
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V,>|. XXXII, Ft. IT. 

Fofclmriag^mm 1 A*)* The Black Obelisk nnd the Moabite 
Stone. 

Heater lMa A Note on M A Hebrew Amulet"* 

Jurplmnieti (G de) T Hittitu Monuments of Cappadocia. 

X. Tut Buddhist RrtteWh U T Xo, ii + 

Smith < Hodgson), life mid Teachings ■ if the Lord Buddha. 
Rhys Davids (Mm C A. F.j. ImLcIIvcL and the Khandha 
Doctrine, 

Adams I H. J.). Karma, 

Sltacfim BhikkiL Parable of the Saw. 
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ADDITIONS TO TEE LIBRARY 


Fit.kiLUB Pe^tmeAFE nf Lkni. Frits van Hului, lender uf thu 
Holm-Ni'dorian Expedition I 41 Sinn-fit, 1907-8. 

Prfimiftd ht/ Wr*. JI, L . W?khm 

'Abdallah Muhammad bm L tTmar al-Makki. Zufar ul-Wnliii hi 
M u zflffrar tv a A lib. An Amton History of Gujuriil. Eililvna 
by E. Denison Hobs. VoL i + (Indian Text? 8?ri**- \ 8ttj, 
ZtffMfcflp 1910. 

Printed Ity tin IiuJiit Qjfk'r, 

Ahmad Abdul ‘Asuse. A sir »1 T-n^W (Torhian Diction nry . 

2 toIs, Srii, rabid, a. a. 1323 . 

Prn* toted ft?/ fin hoi in Qjfttr. 

Ameer Ali* Sycd. A Short History o! tho SariiDL-ns^ Svo. 
Jnndan f 190D, 

Pnrrhmtd. 

-The Spirit of Ilt&in t or tbs Life umL Tf*oMii£$ of 

Moh am Died. 8ro. LWcirfla, 10^2, 

Pttrchtoitd. 

BaXKIFuILE, 1 ^ It II 1 STAJL I'm 1 , 1 C LlHIlAHT. ClitutogUG «f tllU A a’i i U|» 
and Persian MSS. Y»l. iL Persian Foots : EdhjibI Kjunflotft 
to Fnydl t by VhJul Mnqtailir + Svo. Cukutta, 101<1. 

Pr&trtoied htf tk* Bmtjttl Gintfnmmt, 

TSttio.Wtn oitl: or The LgtiFs Song. Tmnahiioil by L. D. Barm it l. 

Sm. Sv,.._ LfrTuitm. 1906 . 

Funrfra&td. 

Boyd, Tb J, tj*'n r (ml, . The Octufcetmh iu ElMopie. Putt i, 

Ib-iifflU. .l&fwnint ip iii.J 8vn. I*tfden t 1909, 

/Ton * 

BuskoH, K W. Inscription >►] Chines- Pottery ond Pur^-liiin. 
being n Truncation <-l the T‘ao Sbuo, with lutrodtiuLion, 
Wntois, ami Bibliography. 8 vn. 0<tford t 1910 . 

Ffum (At Dffefftotr* uf th? Utarmd&n Pm*, 
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Caland, W. 0u« Vni tli. n auiii e ni tie* Athorvitred* utunetzL Bovid 
B ro. A ulxirretiim, 111] 0 . 

Printed hj ihr Author. 

Ce*THAL [3TT>IA Jiut.SlT. EtITPimJ SUPIUC \L SdirET. M iiQugfuJjhft 

Xdb» 1-4. Compfleil hj Captain C* E. Laanl. 4 to, Lurhiutr, 
tWQ. 

Fr+wuitd faj tbr 

fii'mt^Omrral of thr Eth n ^raph iral fiurrrg kJ hifUn. 

CeSTJWL IVnOYIStKij Dl^TILICT (jit fair J&ltiL CbtlQllu ( A Vltl-% 

JubtiilfKnv A toI*)* ftYi;i. AUtih&had rind Bumh&g, 1009. 

Pr runted bg the Gureriwent *f ftirfia+ 

Chailley* Joseph. Administrative Problem* t«f British India. 
Tftmdntttfl by Sir William Meyer, Hv>k ID to. 

From ihr PuMUktr* 

Dennis, J. ! . Hi*- iliinlr-n i>! l-d- " rrjinslutt d hum tlie 
ftto.. Lvtiifun, 1910. 

fVflUrl tht Ptthltihff, 

FonaiiBJL Adolf* Zm QiaellunliiindL- d^r W r^ehen M.liniL 
tm* Leifmift 19! 0. 

fV&m iht PMuhrt. 

Foster* William. Eu^Uslj LWi.m - in India, itdHM. ^vi. 

Ojfvtrf, lulu. 

Printed htj ihr Imim 

FuMer, Hr LS[impfy]f3i'. Studies in Endian. Lifts uttd Sentinitmt, 
Srnj. Loud Oft, 1019, 

From (ha Pahli#h*r. 

Geldner, Kud i\ Thft Rigredg in Au*wubL Teile i nitdii. 8vo, 
Stuttgart, 1907-0. 

Purchmtd* 

Ghodi. M>u 8»iia ChiiLilm. C'h*ktiiajafi. Kvi>. Catena a, 

nt*d 6$ ihr Author* 

Saveli, E. It. Esmj* im Indian Art. Industry, -.m>\ Edttcatictt. 
five. J/rtrfm,. Itttu. 


Fmiu iht I'ublithrt, 
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Henry, V, La Magie d*n* V Inile Abth|iie, 2 r uditi--n■ Po&t 3vo. 
PnriiSp 1999. 

/WeAffW. 

Hen el, J. rentr&ltiyayikii Bit illlesto Fawun» dea PtmcaUiitm- 

Roy. Sm. und Pitr/tj#, 1909- 

Hilpreeht H. V. Hie Earliest Vernon uf tb* Bubjlonlaa Bduge 
■Story, etc* (JhAyfoiitfri Ei-pmUitmt 0 / th* CWr. 0 /. Pa. r rot. v h 
fuse. L) 1919. 

Pirw’w itd Ay /Aj? 

Hirsehfeld. 11. ed.)* Tlu Diwati o( IDu^iIei lu Thibet- E. J. JT, 
friAA Mtmorini Set i t*, veil* xiii-] 8ro. Lr*jd?n and Lairdon, 
1919. 

PrMt'ttfrd hy the TruAfrtK 

Hopkins. L, C. Th-u Be n lopmant of Chinese Writing, (Ckttm 
SarrV/y.; &vu. 1910* 

Prmntott fly fhr Author. 

Jftinlt Manuk Chand. Life of Mahemni- 8ro* AHahttbodj 1998. 

/hum /A** /W7f>Wi 

Jatni, Kfnllatii V 1 h 1 1 ilr^a-hTiiCu- Tbi- Book of Ju.-eph pud ZuUdklm. 
Translated info English rcr^ by Alexander Roger*.. Svo, 

Uf*rd r mo. 

Jenkins, Dr. 1'mvu, Sen Fiahingt A Lecture delivered before 
the A&ktic Suuiufcjr of Bengal mi February 17. 1909, Itq, 
Qrieuttti, 1909. 

Pi wnttrf faj thr Asiatic Sttt ir/p r / itoyruJl 

Sotkar. Siuridbar V, The History of Caste in India, V&L i. hvu. 
/tfff-w, 1900, 

/t'fiWi tht Fithluhtr, 

Lehm ann . Di\ E. Mysticism in HeulhcndoiQ au-l rbmttjiidotu. 
Translated by It. VI. O. Hunt,. Svo, Jibuti ■ ■«, 191th 

FHm tit PMithtr*. 

Lloyd, Jlei". A. Shinimn and his Work. 8*a. 7Wffl, 1910. 

Am fA* Pafl/t#Arr^ 


1910. 


m 
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ADLUTEOTra TO THE LIBRaRV 


MacdoneU, A A. Yedic Grumirmn Grtmtiti** dtf Ikio Aruvfon 
PAifokyiti R4. i t Hmft iv. 8vu. gini*nbtir$ ¥ 1910. 

MADUJL 3 ( io^Kusqmn Orient .ih JIS& LtmiAit. Cnfalogtic at 

Sanskrit 318S. r vol. vi by SL Rangfrenrya. Hvo, Jfi/fm, 

iV««iW Ay fAr IfrtfrvJ ftw*rii»it7i(L 

Sahaw^, Tee. TrimsJatei! IdI>^ Sinmeau by Fhyn Dhunuim- 
parohit. Bvti + ifrmyAfljt, (908. 

Pres™ Ifd £y fAt r^iV jhfffjrt National Library* 

Mnspero, G. Ruioea ct rTfigypte. 8va, IVrii* 1910, 

Mr PuHifArfS 

Mv&dul Report of the A rchmalcigic-nJ Department for the j'l-mr 
igo^-H, with the Government Review thereon. By IL Niim- 
iimbnehan Ful. Jtonytffor*, 1910. 

Pmtnfttf Ay Mr JuMor. 

Nidhui.-Arndi-i-Smnaxgandi. Tin- CIl.iMt llnqdlm Edited* 

ete. T by Mlrdi MohnEiiiu.^l. A, J, J? ... G\bit Jltm&rtttl Sttfifi&i 
vol. %ii~ Hvo. JififtltH tun] 1910. 

Pmmtfd Ay th* Tt mitt* <ij Mr F. ■/* . -ffifiA J [cttutrutl. 

Oldenhevg, H. Aim dnm alien Indian. 8vo. AftrliK 1910. 

fhjn tht PubUvhtv*, 

PiaiTTAM. A Tnumlntiri-ii in Sijimeu*. R*o. Z7 a* fM, 1909. 

/ViWH^frf Ay Mr FryiVflttflwfl JVtrfjuuaf Aifrrary. 

Parmentier, H. rnvontaire ripttf dus Moimmoiits cuma do 
i’Aunnnu Tome i et phmchea. ftva, Panij 1909. 

Frttonttdbif V Erolr/rm^uf i'Mxir&Mt Orient 

Peckhftin, George A. An Introduction to the Sfcmly of Obadioh. 
Svo. fAfVd^J ( 1919. 

Frm* Mr Umtertity of €kic*tju Prm* 

Peri. SoEL £fcu-U star le Drama lrriqne jnpnanii. i Jhtruit 
($u htilUtin lit I'-EW* 1 Jfr#H£ffi*s 0rj*nl«} Svo. 

ifisNP*, 1909. 

Pr&ttHfed htj VEmU fr*n$tiu i'Bttrfm Qritnt. 

Playfair, MnjoT A + The Gaiite. flvo. 1909, 

Air pop Mr PwihiArr*. 
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Ramakris!inEinsuiria, Swatni. Tie Snji of Man, Small Si-o. 
Mijlapere, 1910, 

/Wwi the Ptt&l inhere. 

Bsunauathan, P. Tha Twentieth Century Tamil Dictionary, 
Rre, Madrat, I9tl9. 

Prt*tnUd by ttu J uthor. 

fcankaracfirya, Tim Sunn-SiddMnta-Swngndm, Edited witli 
Knuliali Tkonaktion Ly H. B«igSfi*ryii. 8vo. Mmltm, 1909. 

Pruitn ttd by tht Mqdnw Oonmtntnt. 

Sjak, History of the llinistry far Agriculture anil Trade, issued 
:it the .opdning r ,f the Agricultiirnl elti'I Indnutrint Inhibition, 
April* 1910. H7o. Bangkok^ 1910. 

Ft?knif'd by thr Vajirumna National Library, 

Smith. L-lmuml \\ „ A bbii' - ii.«ui|] f Sihindimdu Archauloqintl 
Surer# offnditi, toL xxxv.) 4 fcn. CalmUi, 1009 , 

Pfr/timfcd by the Director* General of ArcJuBolofy in India. 

Sffmdet Phra Bnddhugliofacariya^ Sermon preached by, on 
Fehrimry 20, 1010. Hvo + 1010. 

Ft i‘> fiit'i; by f/i r I , r; i} ,jfi ,i i 11 r f r fiona l Li hr \>.ry. 

Stael-KolBlein, Iriij'ij]] A. vim. Bfimtriltijjigiiii km <1hfi Brfihinlj^Iu^’ien 
diu TifiiLutviutik Munuheripte* FampUi-t, Hvq, . Petersburg, 

ttoo + 

Presented by ^ Author. 

-- Todumach und iUe Sprach# I* Pamphlet. ttvy T 

St Afmfavy, 1900 , 

Presented by tht Author. 

-—- Tocharisoh und die Jnprache II. Pamphlet. 4tfl* 

S( t Peter sbury i 1908. 

Prtiented by the A ulhor. 

Sun Tsd. Uii the Alt-«1 Wanv Transited from tbo Chinese by 
J.ic-ne] Giles. Hvcl London f 1010. 

Prom the Publishers* 

Tioonii Law LucrcraHt 1901 and l9Ufi> 2 ™ls, Svo. Unkutta, 
1909. 

Presented by the Senate nf the Calcutta Unnrrsity. 
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Thurston, K, & E&iigBtihAri, K, Cartes and Tribe- <31 Seiitbt'in 
India. 7 tqIe. Bi‘o. 1009. 

ZVswjifrff /wrfrfl. 

Vsyiriuiana, H.R.H, Prince, Sermon* preached by, on JTot. 12, 
1000, and Feb + 19, 1910. 2 pamphlets* Bvth 

1000-tih 

P/ya^W % iS/'f Fd/rnindwiff AViVyW ftfrary. 

Viivanattift Vavirqja. The SrihitymliiirptLaa. Text with Intro¬ 
duction nnd English 3Totra by Fandurang Yatnan Vane. 

I'reiintttt iy tit Author. 

Wall, M-!Li lLl v i ■ AbdiiM. Surmud ; bin Lift* and Execution 
Reprint from Indian Antifumo . ' 4to. /fartAay, 1910. 

PmtfnW fly iht Author. 

- L'd, -. The Rnbl*iyat nl Abu SrFld ilm AhuT Khyniv 

Lvlilfd in the original Persian, (lleprint from J \SR.. 
vol. f.) Sva* tVjfartfr, 1910. 

Pyvfffwfrrf Ay /flr 

Walleser, Max. Di-r alters VuiiinLi, Gt e-.1ll.-si l.. _ 7i ril ik. usjl! Luhrt-. 
B™. Hridtiferg' 1910. 

1'hw iht PnhtHhrr§* 

Win tent i t£ r 1L General l.nd-x t• ► the ami Sitbji^t-tiiiUtuj 

*>t 1 hL‘ Suciud Buok-i of the Ra?t. Brry, 1910. 

/Vniui, the Dthgntt* of the Chrmdor i Prw, 
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XXII 


THE BXWAN OF ABIT DAHRAL AL^GBMAEI 


Ehiteik uv FEITZ KREXXOW 


i VURAX& ]i r.Li l not been distinguished for great poets in 
k the tilin' of paganism, but during the first century 
after tin; Hijra they boafltid of tin? following five 1 ; 
Tmnr h. Ala Rubra, nl-Uiiriih lx Halid al-Mahzfimb a]- 
'Argl, Abfi DiihluLl ubGimiahL anti Ibti Qais ar-Rnqayyat. 
Uf the first it ml last named wn possess «r--■ ] I - ■ i i 1 editions; 
I give here the text of whnfc remains nF AFjCi Dali bib 
while of the other Wo we have scattered in the KitAb 
al-Again! and else when? a fair number of poems to give 
os an opportunity of comparing the sfcyki of their poetry 
with that of the poets of other Arab tribes. A lighter 
vein appears to pervade aII these poems: a large pre¬ 
dominance is given to the shorter metric, and the poema 
also are as a rule shorter* than the lengthy qn^Tcbs of 
poets from other tribes. As might be expected, the 
descriptions of the desert, and its typical animals and 

i A g. iii, IOL 

■ Tin; luiagtsrt. jioem flf 'Umar hii^ icVcfiiJ-three Verges r of L Qjlls 
Ar-Unqay^rat, rixtv (melfe s Kofif). 

mm uta as 






1018 THE DIWAX OF ABC DAUTfAL AL-Gt-MAHT 

phenonrun n a re practically lacking. These men were lorn 
and brought up in towns ; how could they share the ideas 
of the Bedouin Aral roving through the wide country? 

Th' fc p'> j ms appear fragmentary (and some certainly 
are), if we apply the rule- emphasized by Ahlwardt 1 that 
a C'iHLjdpfr poem should begin with an amatory intro- 
duct! i ' n i ,Y f.m lb ), 1 1 m l u * 1 1 -seripti i nb oF varyici-j >;1 laracter 
lading up to the chief aim of the poem — praise or 
reviling. However, 1 am convinced that these poets, as 
fl rule, did not take that course and that their poems laid 
essentially the character at tin- time of thi-ir composition 
which they now present, though probably here and there 
verses have got lost. 5 Wa have hera the transition to 
li new era, which attained its height under the curly 
'Ahbaftides, and which has become the model for Arabic 
poetry down to modem times. 

To come to our poet, his name and genealogy as given 
by aJC-Zubalr b. Bsikkar a are Abu Dahbfil Wahh h. Zunva 1 
k Astd b. Ubaiha b. Halaf b. Wuhb b. liudafa b. Gum all 
1 l Amr h. Husaifl K Ka x b It. Ln’ayy b- G&lib ; his mother 
was H uzail daughter of Hu! am a and sifter of Abd Allah 
lx SjiIjuuji, ivh'i fought at Badr^ He wai pruhnhly bom 
shortly after the death of Mu ham mud. For, according to 
al-lhwl&mt, he composed his tirst poems towards the end 
of tlie reign of ‘AH' 01 these poems nothing Lippears 
to be preserved. The earliest pieces in his diwan art; 
those which refer to 'Alika, the daughter of the Caliph 
MwawiyiL She h stated to have e.mu- to Mecca to 
[perform the rites of the pilgrimage, and while her tent 

1 "Agg£g t Irii. 

H e,g r , A. Itatjhnl, ii. after v. 1. 

1 ItLtrLMln^tinn to Dlwjln ; Ag. vi p Lit. 

,* L Qulixllha n mliLakq Letc ; Poesi^ "JSll 

5 A* vi k 3-4, -laiiifr that lug mother waa ft woman of the inof 
Ea-fatb 11 mihiaku through cfttrieSflllAftfi af earLv liutLurs. 

fl 1 iii, k 37 . 

T Hifit 40 a. !i. 
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waa pitched at Du Tuwayy, outside the city, AM DaIiUI 
chanced to pus-- mid wwft able to watch her flitting outside 
the tent When she had noticed him slic retired into the 
tent, not without reviling him Ct This gave Aim Ttahbiil 
material for a poc-m, 1 which he communicated to a friend. 
Tiie latter was indiscreet, enough to let it pa?s into the 
hands of the singers, who composed melodics to it. 
Finally 'Atika beard it. and l*dng curious to get to 
know the poet she sent him ft present. This led To 
frequent messages and inter Hews, and eventually, when 
*lie left Mecca to return to 1 tauiascus, AM Dalilml followed 
her, apparently seeing her frequently during the journey. 
After having reached Damascus, however, she broke off 
t through forte of eircum stance) her intercourse with 
him, and tlm infatuated poet became seriously ill. I he 
poem VI, which he is stated to have composed upon this 
occasion, and which, according to the dlw&n is addressed 
to a Syrian lady whose name is not. mentioned, suggests 
that their relations wore of the most intimate character 
for some length of time. The poem became widely 
known, and MuAwiya, instigated by the rather hot¬ 
headed crown prince Yazld, commanded the poet to 1* 
detained if ho should attend the next public an lienee, 
which the Caliph used to grant each Friday. W hen. the 
audience was over and Abu Dabhal. who had attended 
prepared to leave with the other penmns, he wan called 
hack by MnAwiya- The Caliph, in b» customary diplo¬ 
matic manner, mentioned the poem in question ft»d suid 
that he admired several verses, but that the fourth and 
lift It were rather too points The poet defended himself 
by aUevino that what he had said way true : he bad only 
stated his beloved to be of high wink, «ho being the 
daughter of the reigning sovereign, thus admitting the 
composition and bearing of the poem. “Nay, replied 
^ 11 whut s.lKJtit you, ssij 

* Poem XXXIV. 


1 Teras S. 
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‘ Thrn I IlhI her fry the baud to the green pavilion, 

We both walking upon polished liinrfrle F ? ” 

Abu Ddihat protested that tm had not compost'd that 
verse, but that i>thera had added it and attributed it to 
him* lIiTawiya relieved the poeb*& fenr^ fry telling hint 
that, in tlie first place, he knew that his daughter would 
guard her honour, and secondly that poets in their love- 
poems my both tilings that are true and others tlsnt are 
not 11 Now," said Muawiya. “yon need not fear anything 
from me, but YjizIiI U full of youthful spirit and haughty, 
and 1 Fear he might do you -mio injury; tlieiefert [ warn 
you beforehand. Muftwiya intended to get rid of the 
poet in this way, and he was not disappi hinted ; for Afru 
Dahbufr as sunn as he wim disturnsnl fry lh>* Caliph, 
departed in hn«te for Me mu However, he "mtimied to 
cnirespond with Atika. One day one of the eunuchs of 
the harem came to Mirawiya informing him that Alika 
had rtiCtivtHl that duv u letter, and that jifti-r jvai.li.ni'' it 
slit had tried ; also that slie hud put the letter under 
her prayer-carpet and lmd been despondent ever since. 
Mu'hwiya instructed lIi■■ eunuch to us*- nil m.-ans. except 
force, to obtain the letter in i|aestiim, He was at hist 
successful, and took the letter to the Caliph. When 
Mu awiya refill it lie found that it was from Abu Tlahbal, 
And contained some verses reproaching Atika for not 
rewarding his love, and reminding her of the time when 
ho was ill in Syria. 1 Mu r fl.wiyo, who had thought that 
his infatuation was ended, sent for Yazfd, showed hitu the 
letter, ami told him how it had affected his sister Aii ka, 
Yiizid at once advised his Father to have Ahu Dahl hi I 
killed by uno of the Caliphs slaves in Mecca. Mrrnwiva 
did not mean this; he remonstrated that such a deed 
would make them a byword for all time to catne, Yajad 
then recited his father another poeiu, which he said was 


‘ r«ua xxxv. 
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public property in Mecca, the test of which had been sent 
him i Mmimya, who, in spite of his assertion to the 
contrary, must have had some misgivings about his 
daughter guarding her honour, was relieved when he 
heard the following verst 1 ::—- 

• Alas' for love towards her I have become known ; 

Vet there has not been between ns uu hour of bestowing 
i'avnnra'' 

That year 5 Mu'&wiyn travelled to Mecca to perform the 
pilgrimage, Before be returned to Syria ho invited all 
persons of distinction and the poets present in Mecca and 
Ijestowed presents upon them; among them was Abu 
Dalihui. As the latter was about to leave the Caliph's 
presence he was called back, and Mn awiya again remon¬ 
strated with him, saying that Y*rid was highly incensed 
against him on account of his continual references to - Alika 
in his poems. Abu Dahbal protested that the poems were 
11 ,if bis, but ascribed to him by some ill-wishers, Mu'awiya 
again appeased the poet's fears, and asked him if he was 
married. Upon replying in the negative, the Caliph asked 
if there won a cousin of ills whom In- would like to marry. 
Abu Dahhal mentioned a lady, and the Caliph gave her 
a dowry of 2000 dinars, and a further 1000 dinars to the 
poet Highly delighted that matters had taken such a 
happy turn, Ab& Dahbal promised, under an oath, never 
again to refer to Atika in his poems, Mu'awiya was glad 
to have the matter sett led, and also to 1* able to satisfy 

Yasad. 

The account of Ibn al-Katbh as given above, stales that 
MuAwiya performed the pilgrimage tint? year expressly ou 
account of Abu Dahhal. Tins is not correct, for Muawiya 
came to Mecca for the pilgrimage only twice during his 
caliphate, the first time in 44 a.R„ when Timid was only 
fourteen rears of age, and hardly old enough to take suth 


1 Poem X XXVI. 


1 513 A. if. 
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an interest in the affairs of ills sister ; the second time in 
50 A.1L, the motive of Lis pilgrimage being to have Yazld 
acknowledged as success or to the throne by the heads of 
the Muslim community at Mecca. Moreover the poem 1 
which Ibn nl-Kalb! states to refer to Atika is, according to 
the dlwan, upon ci Syrian lady, whoso name is not known, 
and must have been composed when Abu Dahhul was 
mther older. The record in the Diw&a speaks of him 
staying in Syria, till h is wife mvl family believed him to 
be dead, and this is also expressed in the poem itself Thin 
hitter account also states that- his children "began to divide 
Ida property p showing that they were of age. If the other 
poems upon ‘Alika art; genuine. Tim al-Kalbi has aim pi v 
brought this one in to make his account more dramatic. 
This poem is, however, also attribute*] to 'Abd eir-Rabunm 
b. Ilri^srin, who also composed poems upm a daughter of 
the Caliph. Al-QftJi s states that of the verges are 

not found in Lhe D twain of 'Abd ar-RaihniHiL In fact, it its 
hardly credible that he should have said of a daughter if 
the reigning monarch*: Jl Should I mention her pTdigti. . 
you would not find her beneath me in rank of nobility." 
The story that hi* hither or grandfather had once been 
ransomed for a goat in the time before Mam* must kw 
strongly punter balanced *uch a claim ; besides, he was 
not of QttttuSp and hence could not claim equal nobility 
with the daughter of the Caliph, 

Next In time eimie the three versen upon the murder of 
a]-IIm*uin b, ‘Alb 5 quoted in the Kitiib al-AganI p upon the 
authority of rtz-Zubair b. Bakkar* They mav have been 
dropped from the recension of the Dlwain by ut-Tmnlhl or 
Ibn Iliimd for political reasons. The animosity between 
the poet and Yazld d who had succeeded his father the 

1 Poem YI. a AnAlf, Lti f 19* * Pwm TL t v T &„ 

1 Di will it of KiPb b. Zuhmr d DMA. Amblwih, So, 10.1, fols, lMa-h r 

1 Puem XLL VAqrtt {m w MOj utao qnotes Ehe-k3 three ami 

tttioUaerpieCi? ftfctribatfsrf to Ahil Itahhah srhlfih, however, is bjat-Tflims 
(L Atkin Bulaq, i.y p 10). 
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previous year i a.h. GO), hud caus-d Abu Dahbal to turn to 
the enemies of the Caliph, and in the following years he is 
a fervent. partisan of "A 1x3 Allah h AK-Zubidr. In fact, the 
bulk of iiia poems which are preserved arc addressed to 
Ibn ai-Aaraq 'Abd Allah b. 'AM or-Rah man b. akWalid, 
who was for n lime governor of al-Galiad in the V emeu 
for ‘Abd Allah b, az-Zoliair. 1 have not been aide to 
ascertain Lite date when he held this post, nor that of 
“Uniiira 1), 'Ann- b. Ham, who was governor of ILidramaut 
at the same period, and to whom Abu Dahbal addressed 
one of bis pi-■emu 1 when be felt disappointed with the 
reception he had received from Thn al-Aznup 

Poems VI11. XIX. and XX refer to the last struggle oE 
AM Allah h. nz-Znbalr and his followers against the 
army which AM al-Malik b. Alar wan had sent against 
tin: holy cities under the redoubtable al-TUggag h. Yusuf 
and which took the city by storm in 73 a.I f. L-tliman b. 
'AM Allah k llakiJti h. Eizani' to whom poems XlX and 
XXI refer appears to have Men slain at the same time. 
After diis silence appears to have fallen upon the poet, who 
perhaps was glad to have escaped with his life. When, 
however, SulalmRn b. "Abd ul-Malik came to Mecca * in 
SS a.h. ho questioned Abu Dahbal aMut poems XXXIX 
and XL, especially the latter one. which was directed 
against the Caliph's grandfather Mar wan. The poet 
excused himself os best ha could, saying that it inferred 
to events long past, and that a general amnesty had been 
proclaimed for all poliLkal offenders of those turbulent 
Times. The Caliph assured him that lit had only mentioned 
if and an a pnxrf of his forgiveness he granted him a lief 
at Al-oaasn iu the Yemen. 4 The Caliph, when asked why 

i Poem III. Ho was biUwl In 73 A.n. '*'kb ‘A 1 * 1 XEliili b. ni-Zubair ; 
Kitah al-lmiUa »ttrilat«l to Iba OttUiUo. ii, +8- 

1 IViJitHiifeW > Tub, T. 38. 

* SfkT lW & is 1 -*- recMl Jjfr. Wflrtwfdd, J*mt* im XI Mr. 
hwitrt, p. llfli ilso P«in XXV. verse U 
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lie Lad ’bestowed tide upon him. Is said to 1m ve implied that 
ha wished in this manner to have the poet and his memory 
forgotten, in which he succeeded only too well 

Tile Jais-st date for the poet we have in poem XXX> 
addressed to the Dallph abWnlhL Apparently Abu Dafibnl 
had gone from Mecca or his estate at U&zaii to Damascus 
to bfljg favours from the sovereign. He assorts that ho is 
of the same kin as the Caliph; perhaps he came to ask 
for permission ki reside again at Mecca or at ul-'lTiyab. in 
tlic vicinity of the holy city, where he may luive had some 
landed property, which possibly hud been left him by 
Om al-Amup A note Up poem Yl I tel is us tluit l ie was 
buried there, white XVII. an elegy upon his patron, states 
that tli 1 ’ tetter also found his last resting-place bo inn time 
before the poet in the same village. I have not been a hie 
to End out who Is the "Ahd AJlitli L. al-Mugiru to whom 
poem XVIFI is addressed, and the allusions of! soulc of 
the smaller poems are dark- 

Abu DullIxil's papers containing his poetns were left to 
oblivion; the philologcm of the following century, whose 
merit it was to collect and edit the diwitim of the- classical 
poet s. up pea r to I ill ve i. r verb > j ked h i in. Til e K i tab : l ! - Aga i l i 1 
gives some pocniH anil particulars of his life upon the 
authority of uUMad&'im, Ibu aJ-lvulbL Abu Amr as-Saibanl, 
amd Mulifimmofl h Hu Inf b_ al-Marzuban hut it was left 
to az-Zuhair hi Bnkkftr 11 to collect what was saved of bin 
poems, together with short historical notices. 

The work is mentioned in the Filirist under the same 
title os here; perhaps It formed at one time a chapter In 
the Mnwadaqiyyat r like 14 the accounts uf Halim at-Ta i \ 
which the Fihrisi also gives as a separate work. 

The only MS. known to exist of this little collection of 
poems is the same codes: out of which Xuldeke edited the 

1 Ajjr, vi T IfMV -8, eU^ 

" IbicL. ICS. >m ia wiMlly Iritflf 1 rlihri nr-Znl wIr . but his Isami does not 
name anj men ci? nott 

J dsimi mi jkEk nhrttt.p i m-n. 
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iUivA.ii of '"Crwfl 1) al-Ward. unil Piobstcf till? Kitii]} al- 
Mugtefnb of Ihn fliuul, belonging to the University Library 
i>E Leipzig, bearing tin 1 number V. S07 (old number DC- 
354 ), With the utmost liberality the authorities in Leipzig 
sent the MS. to Leicester, and through the kindness of ihe 
Town Clerk ( Mr. Prichnss)» and of 31 r. Payne I was enabled 
to study the Itook for some time after business hours in 
the Town Hall of Leicester, I take this opportunity to 
thunk all these gentleman most heartily fur the assistance 
given me. The contents of the interesting 3TS. have been 
stated several times, but there semns to have been some 
ilmibt in certain quarters as to the writer of the various 
works contained in the little volume. 

I have carefully compared the handwriting, and have 
mine to the conclusion that- the bulk of the MS. is from 
the pan of Abu-1 Kurunt Hands al-Ilau/i. of whom T shall 
give an account n little later* Fob dhb is in a com¬ 
paratively modem hand, a kind of Ta'liq. FoIb. I u 

art- not by him, and older, an they contain ji few marginal 
notes by him. Fok 59n-B9« may not bo by him. as the 
writing is not so cursive as his hand usually is. 

The book consisted originally of several quires con¬ 
taining different works, which were later bound into one 
volume: a note scribbled on the test page gives a kind 
of index of the works originally contain ed in the volaroe. 
Thc fioit part, containing the Kitiib al-IIudnd Hu Nid.tw 
l, y al-Ki*ni. is lout. The commentary upon the preface of 
the Adah at-KUriah, tilling fob. I 0 tt-ll* is by AIhI 
4lL-I raqi h- Muhammad, who ia not named in the title, but 
works arc mentioned in the list of works vtliii.h 
Hamts studied under Ibn Guhur, found *m fols. 3 Sfc- 3 «a s 
after the Li wail of ‘Urwtt h. al-Wanl where wc find the 


following passage:— 

JM ^ J ^ 1 




jj til 1 +J 1 j£?r i j—f 


L-ax- J-Z ~'\1 

1. 

' ^ yjj yg 
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>iH *3A?* * *-•±*11 fcjf ^ lif* } 4jli 

^ . . “ ■■ >> « * ti-jSI' aJl± tiJull j ii* jjj 31 

f- , 

■ ►— ' -'+-EET j— ^ ^ . — ■,■, ■ W_-~ -i-^ A t'n'^A.-n-i | J t J ■ ■■-- - ~i il ■ I 

Ji- i n .Uf a u i .*.i.it t n . 


C: 

iiH : J j fy 3 -*^ ^ 4 

*> BaJjJl wbf j 1 r l_l J^ljjl J^l Ju; 

1 1 Jr* l?Ji 3 - 1 t_jLf j * -' *Ar ki-L-li ■ ^V-Jl 

fit yL*f 1 * o *£LLJ, *_jL_X ^ a£±^ j 


u 5 ^ii ! 1 II ^-j 1 ..-"- X i * j-j ilL'LJ, 4 _j L_ii >t , 

4 J ; ^JlJ!' ^i^Si wlX j ^3 i-uil *1 j*A ’UJ 

,^-fc 1 J^jm ! 1 ^lil 1 J«*l*!' *-il J ^_-d£jul t i~iLs 

\\- 3 ULU J wtX , * I« LajSAj j V 
vii ^ * j^l U* ts-Jj'jj. 

■—jbi . * Jms'Ji ii-b l J, " Awi^-* ^ji JUL „\-t! -C-£j 

-j —^ ,j-* ' L rr' l * J * ,? L ^- |l -*^ l, —Jji * ^V -’ 1 Jullilj. j *4 


cT’ Hs'^J i - ,Uaci 

Jj £_jljJl ^_»LX , * i‘jL' 1 ^ j ^I -u 

T j - u Ui s 

* ^ 'A'i j jiJ^ ^ J jljfl ^ I JEM 

^bu. ^latj 0 ^u-^i • ^jj ^ uil aljl. 

—,Li31 ^j 1 Jxjj J gp'iJl kJ Lc 3jll ii! i _,. * 1 j \ j £ 

|_J ij~£ J 1 —* AA.4 J * aJ'oj ,L_J L-- -1 il; , j | ji_*. l l (j-ji 

* X 1 Li; ij&Si * J—Ls -w -' 1 .j ■ XjkU^ m 


1 s»e. tbe text, edited by X’^tdlcke pteefidin^ thin pas^ in tk MS, 

- FrBtjiaEntly quoted by Snynti in the 1 Mmhir. 

* FiliriHt P IB, 27 . 

* Edited Beirut, 1S05 ? Coji^temtinapSe^ iftO^ itlifi refleneSoni) difler), 

- Editor) \yy Hober^, LoLpiig + l!iM5 r 

* EdStetl by fruiter, J9<i4. 

T Tills la thu werlc vhieh ori^nwlly formed part, ai the volume, but 
is Soil. 

I Found (olg r ]0CW^19flfc ai the MS. Tlac lUd.hor diwj niter HSMP a.il 
SuyQ|I* Buryat, 2 y 4 _ 

II M3, trithout points. 
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4 »i ’Aij*a£ • Wo UL? Li 1 ■ >■» 


4 1 — * A-*4J - U.* <U»V 


U5 Uij.; 


Alii ijJi -> 
A*=* A^S« - 


Here follows the attestation of the teacher in rather 
ugly writing:— 

/, / ,JW Jjji jjiit > V 

. sl-^: i'U f A* AiL.’ 

• BJ? tttf 

In Fact. the MS. is remarkable for containing. as far 
aa I am aware, the only complete chain of authorities 
from the original editor down to the copyist For tinj "F 
tin? diwftns of the old poets which have lx?eii preserved, 
and 1 have thought it advisable to give in Facsimile the 
title-page of the dlwSn of Abu Dahbal ns well as the 
account of the petoons present at the lectures of at-Tanuhi 
and I bn I hinul 

The first six lines of the title-page are in the same 
handwriting as the text, that of Hands. Line 1 refers to an 
index of traditions which Hands hud studied under Ibn 
Hairun. 1 which follows in the MS. immediately after the 
diwan of Aba DahhftL Lines 3 to 6 mention the following 
chain of authorities :•— 

1. Abu Clolib Muhamuiad b. Ahmad 1), inhir h. Jlamd 
the treasurer (he was librarian of the old library at 
Karh; he was born in 418 (417) A.B., and died on the 
13th of Stt'ban, 510. Bngyat nl-Wn'afc, Cairo. 1326, 

pp. 11,12). 

± The Qfiili Abul Qastm All b. al-Muhassin b. All 
at-Tanuhi (boro 365,died 1st of Mnharnuii.4+7, I. HUlikan, 
Cairo «L, i, 446). 

3 , Abu Baku Muhammad b. ‘Abd ar-Knhm&n b. Abroad 
bv I&bM al-HiarfoL 

I Died in Ktjili CM A.U- at tbe age of 34 years, Ifahabl, Talkirat 
al-Huifaz, cd. Maiil.irilliitl, iv, J-fi. 
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4, The Camber of the last, 'Aid ui'-IlLiihtimti k Ahmad 
b p Mim al-MnziiiL 

5, Abub Hasan Alirnad b. Said ad-Dimai*]! (teacher of 
the children of the Caliph al-Mu'tazz; he is kuown a* the 
principal transmitter of the works of nz-Zubair h. Bakkar : 
he died i n 30fi a.ij. Y&qut, Trend, i, 1331 

6, Az-ZuWr b. Abl Bakr i fiakkfir), the editor of the 
dUvfm (he died in Mecca in 256 ajl at the age of 84 
years. Fihrist, if’) r 

Hie authorities form the subject of a special index at 
the end of the di win. 

Thu second facsimile contains accounts uf the persons 
present at the reading of the dlwnn in the years 432 
and 4tt4 of the Hijmln The first account- give® a list of 
the students who copied the work from the reading of 
ut-Tjmuhl. I understand the bearing of the text in this 
way: After all pt*rsom present hod copied the text from 
the dictation oF ot-Tnauhi tor in the second account of 
I bn Huiud) one of the students read the whole text over 
again, and any emirs that might have ln±en made wera 
then corrected. 

In the first case this student was no less n person than 
the historian of Bagdad, Abu Bnkr Ahmad H'Ali b. Tkabit 
zil-Hatih 1 ; in the second AJuzmd b. Muhammad k aJ-IJnwm 
k Muhammad nl- L AkkirI, of whom I have not been able 
to trace a biography in the works accessible to me. 

It is this last-named person who has written the second 
part of the Surat afi-Sarim'. while the first part- is in the 
handwriting of Ha mis. We have, therefore, in each 
facsimile specimens of the handwriting of the copyist oF 
the MS.; he is generally correct, but throughout he has 
omitted mrmy diacritical points, and especially in the 
portions in prose he 1ms often drawn one word into 
another, making the reading at times rather difficult* Ah 

1 Bflm ailij a . ii,, [fieri Ui3 a.h. Ywjilt,. bifi(l + i t L JM. 
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for tlio copyist Haims, though frei [in.'iitly mention?d 
incid'-n tally in biogmphicsl works, the only biographic# 
deal in" with lain* specially < Dtdiabi, TodkirnL al-Iluflaz. 
ed, Haidaribad, iv, 59, and Suyuli, Bugyat ul-Wu'al, Cairo. 
1320, pp. 245-fl) are very short. We learn that he was 
born in the month &vbfin, 442 A.H.. and died in &»‘hSn t 
510 *h . and that he was esteemed for his correctness; 
also that he furnished as-Sulafi wiih particulars concerning 
the teamed men of Wfiaif, His name al-Haari is derived 
from a.l-HaU2, a village to the east of Wfisit, and Is 
frequently spelt wrongly as Jfjyss 1 , 6-g* Yfiqut, Iri ^' 

i, 61 , 1 . 2 .' . 

1 am sorry to admit that after diligent search in the 
work# accessible to me I have not been aide to twice 
biographies of must- of the men named in the account of 
the persons present tit tlie lectures of at-Tan u hi and Ihn 
|Inmil. Xu doubt a good many of them never attained 
sufficient reputation to find a place in biographical works. 
Some wav Ik- found in MSS. to which 1 have no access, 
and probably others ran supply this deficiency. 1 have 
also to thank Sir Charles Lynll and Professor Oeyer for 
their kind advice and assistance in set ding some doubtful 
readings; to Sir Charles Lyall 1 owe. moreover, the 
quotations from Ytiqiit, and he has also had the kindness 
of reading the proof-sheets. 

1 have not included a short poem attributed to Abu 
Ddhhftl in the Kitrdi al-Agfiiil. i. 124 which has found 
u place in the diwau of ‘Umar b. Ahi Kubiu under 
Xn. 301 : nor the short piece quoted under hi# name by 
Yfujul, iii, 540, referred to above. A translation of Hits 
poems, which I have written down, may follow later, as 
I Consider it necessary for these old texts. 


Since the text has lieen printed i have found some 
verses of Abu Duhlal quoted which lrnd escaped my 
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notice, nnd for the sake of completeness I give the 
references here, though they do not add much for 
establishing 1 the text. 

Nannie}, p. 881 - poem III, vers. 1 r, |.* ; variants, ver. tr 

5 - - - 5^* vet, ^ ^ isoj;. 

at-TauOhl, nl-Fnrng ba*d a^idda, Cairo. 1004, voL ii. 
p. 101: poem XXIII, vers. lr, It, and an additional 


AAj tJLjJl JjtjJ ^ lilj JLH J ■& , SIAi ] Ad3 (1 rt. i i 

vjir,. v.-r. h "i| * * , 1 j'li 

Gahi*. Tria Opusculn, p, 73 : poem IV h I* e ; yzitv, 

vet, 0 JJU; . * + .. 

at-Qall.Amfihhi-101: ptj^m X f attributed to al-Farazdnii; 

. 7.^. 

var., ven I Atilp 

ver T f j>j JLi'ri r: | .. . , 

In the commentary the leadings of the text ure 
given upon the authority of the *Uy fm-al-A hbiir of 
Ibii Qiitaibn. 

al-Baihaqf, M&hiisin, quotes the following verge as 
belonging to poem X V r together with the first verge 
of the poem : 

fi> iis ^ Jju; iJfef 

with the variant , where both readings ate 
declared to !a a correct by al-Marini. 

{ iAllis 5 r Bayftn, i t 69 1 quotes poem XXVI on the authority 
of al*KisaX ai+ having heard it front a Bedouin, 
with slight variations. 


As might be expected, Abu Dahbal drops the h\vmz*x 
occasionall 3 T s which is one of the distinctive marks of the 
dhileet of the Iligaz, ( ,g r XVI. 4 ; XYTTT. 1 1. 
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g-Jijji ,VUJi 


3U£J1 „J Jv^l „J AH 

1 ^SaL*“ : J^_S- 

,J ,,*^1 

J *^ 1 J :' 1 [Jj''A*J'] «»**A ^-‘ 

S- *jl Za I iiii‘ _‘ A*.c-* 

J tJ* V# w a 

ju ci jIzlsT* J^>-il >f j Atjr* 

iJUt „ J »AM *^* ‘ A -JV-4—^ r "* 

-'■' W - w *i>- 

^ ^ ^ *rf ■*«=■ 

jfciL# -Ccj- , j j'Js ._*-■ ^tj X*£: , 

^fclt .- ' ^,'X.s! 

* Jt * lJL'ejJ ~ L *- :Sr- 

* r j\t J ji r Jujii ^ 

. _ _ 


a 

4 

l^J. n wVpi 


Bi# 

■ J ^ nr y j - erf 

Jjf j(t ^UCII ^L. ^ 


— J-* A' J ^ E * urf J ^ sz ’ 
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...— ' A— ■ * ; , LO' ■ w^V*je* 1 ^,-^i j _■ \ .1 \ .^1 

■ " J - ^ J , 1 - J ' ■ J- r ™ 

* 1 1 * ~-^2 1 J^-i ^ i7 *1-; ■ 

j j.,1 j ■ - j - - j j j 

[fot 102*] 

• J*f j Si ^jUSl A^Lll tU- S J5 * 

utr L> (-W ^ ^ ^ -tf *• ^ 

* ^ ^ -^ ] A o' 1 ’ ;,1 ^‘ (4*^' 

■i Jr |h 

2^. Jri> iT J J+ -" 1 J X*x^ «_: 1 ^,Ju- -kls»-Lr 

-* *■ c. ’ > w * L ^_- 


*j1 , 4?.mH ”^J 


_ m Jl Jk,*jEl f Aw- jjl 

rf, +■ J-J 1 ,J CH ' - V- jr 

,J Jl*** L J . *i*Jl JLjrt 'j'Sjl 1 . l ,lU ,4 rAjl 

j, 1 J AjjJ- J '^ ;l1 "V® —*7 ' j Arts^ '. 

J j 15 .4 k4>oL : . Ju£j 4^ < j'±4\ A**- 1 ,.*J J-asi!l 

, J-LXJl 4 ,j a*j=* w Li^' ..-' . jjo-1 . JLlJI 

a j ^ c- h J-^^l 

^.«.±^' UjI jfl j Jill 

■/ i iXJ 1 4 Jy-ls rl jL+^t '* ^l-sr' jt—; Jl ^y'i*u£l\ 

J* drf ■ AA ^' ^j ^'^ l1 -■ Jr-'- J r' Gf - C.-' Jj ^ r * — '^ 

, X= .4 4.*^* . " *j'^j*t!' A+JT* 4 , As-jAil' 

Lj: £r r -* j* * WrJ f * * l; j 

1 This vrunl is very iuLliatinct m ilS, 

1 L.A.,T.A.^l J. 

5 ItamtiaEi^ Maftnu^t, -. I?£?rhap3 . 

Perhaps i— , L V jj 
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J; - 


ikf< \i. t l'.^, g;.__jj- r 

1 lj i k—: 4*--^' 4 r 

1 4^;ti AJl j*? jjuli JiU, J* j^k\ 13 r 

XXIX 

J~*hi ^ ■ s -*^ r * *4 j1| ,v*] J Jr^j A&jl< 

4 [V*?' 4 £^>3' 

.4- 1 •'^’ Jfc(fi 1 ^4‘J 1 ; j/ , 

P r j^ CXIAJ ate Jl ; r 

jiin u up/4j UL.t &U; 44 j Jj $4 1 j 'u? ^ r 

Pi I4iu VA j-v Mf4£* $-5-115 J U 4 J r 

XXX s 

*i^£ ^ J *j 1 ^ j i J U Jlj- 

p*J': jJju UiLj! jjfjUj iip %, r 

Jlj :pu A-,'.! r 


>i. 10IJ] 


5 -{ * - 


,^-f* ^sL 


1 Hurt, ' ixu:i better, but MS. bas no web. 

Mint. ‘kJ , 

1 HazfOLsa, * <] Freyt<ig ( 50:J = BGlaq, iii, 166 (tv. t -4 ^ i Murtuda, 
A niia j T, i t 81 Ivv. 1-3 ficD. Abu 'Attiml-feaiMmX 

1 Comnu’ntaiy of JDituiW 
5 Kauai &n P LljiS 1 , 

" Hum.! Mfcart, fji, 

■ j ‘ 

T MS J^j. 

^ M&ffmuut ill iUW, U*SJ tvr. 4, ,iJ f LA, xii 3 167 (r. 4 0; 

Hamim r ed Freytftg, 709 = Buluq f it, 82 £w 4, 5] - T.A, vil, 39. 
v j 

MS. biu in text, but romioted in margin with 
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Lit <( JLi Zn 

U 5lS Ltki 

<3 U 

iju ii J JU u p. 1 


XX VT 

^'J L >xU* 

r 

V;j Jfi Li U ^4J J-.J r 

I 1 I 4 


*- 'Jl utflj Ltf jjjLs J .—iJ 

xxvn 

ill 


^*—5^ V' J'^-; *■' -'“'' * 


r * 1 S i 


*Wi 


J}-^ -i-r; ,j“j ,^-P k -^ J r i ' ’ ' 

; . . ? .jiL-ilii L-ii U 4-v j-if 4^-? pT t 

>>? A* i' > ^ f** <i5^> 4+uu, * 

■4? Miuii <,&& 0i Lj_v tu» J 4 -! > *Ar ua f 


XXVIII 


J j J * 


r * m t 


*; i *±'\ l 11 r 


t s. ■ . . . - .- - ■ y-.-i 

, w *rv j-4£ 


IU t 


1 Hamasa, ©4+ Fruytag* otiO = BuIeicj , iii T 153 (tv 1-U; A£ ri t 
169 f TT, 1-4) J s.™, 133 (w. 4| I)| Murtadu, AuialT + i, 81 
[ v v. I -1, after Talab acn. Abu 'Amr-aa-SnibiinO; Hofon* al-{7l4aq, 
>MH {vv h 1-4 by nl-Magnun with IsnEdl; Burra, Cunsit. i, 88 
(v, 2^ ; Blwan ‘Umarb, A.11 , Xu, 88S l it* 4, 1). 

MS, - ■ Ag. &<S J2»l. 

* llumibn, Ag., Hurt., Ma$&ri\ Uiuar, ■ 

1 Miirtndtt. Aruiill (rv. 1-1 fiec. Abu *Ami ss-SaibanlX 
” Marl better,, but SIS, lias as test, ' Mart. jji. 7 . 
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■ ■■ tv h ,1. ■ i ji ;■ - At s - 

.1 ^ /HI 

iL* * J 




* j-j, jJ j$i t_*LLi 

^4\ U shrs-? &Li '3;j: ^ 1 ^ U 

^ ^ J] V-^ J ^ e 1 r 31 ip 

-U-' ^ 0> £ 1 L--^’ jplf i * Oia ;,J_j 


^ v( ' t 11 T 

J|F JT H I ^ i 


* 7 . * ' _ 

. r - ^ *-*2jrt 


V - -t ■ i ^ 
« ^ 5 —•“ SJ 


ur 


■LfUZ'JJJ £ 

4Viii UsJ !i <£_» Jj 
.*1^UiM 14 VXj j> i;jL 1 -' -"' 

p.’'—iJ-: l-A-i J o*- w 
W * ■- 


^£_. jiu j; 

lift i: Lp\i lj _4_j 
* ' • ■ - , 


■ ll* I A I ■* -■■ I 

. ..J - * & Ti 

V “ + ■ J 

■;, Jyi tijlfi; 

# fcr . 9* 

|*v-fcr= L !*■ J ^ I 3 „ . V 1 5 

•“•'„■ ur“H ^ -*-? ' J —j 
.—-i ,,^J|,AJ 'i ,’jk*- -ixJ .,' 3jjUi»i« ilisLl 1^—Vj ' Li 

* - J*^-‘ J, > w - i * r 

^j' 1 i> dSj i" ^jL' J'j* J -’ '.J—*. * _^dJj Lfol. totd] 

* LU 135 J*Z 1 JS JjJLt;ijJ jUJtit t 

ip ^,.J' *_-iUl ut J JuSJf Jlj jjt L£i*. 

^ 1 i} : JLi jji J'-j * Uii 

JU »A' ,JuiJ J. il JJ Ailsl Jlij jir' i I fl 'p JJiJ 

- li ^ I J&, JS 43&1 Jli ^U, J tL.il, 

Yluj U|jW- ^;j ; Ag, bill ‘ .lj- : rf\ Inttwl ^ p. 3 fl2n c J, 

2 A£. 168 t 


g'-i 


^ :|ip ^ w ‘ 

HiLiyowiin nctnally reads . 

Haiyawin, -ly Jy J . 

Ag. 1 L MS vocalizes , 

'■ J i *" 


IIS. ; Ag, as test. 


to 


A g. misprint ?). 
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"v 


XXIV h L 


* 


• Jli Ju*-I 1 JL..S UJk. 'J.Jo- 

y'“*' lS^' tlT* *S:' ^ c *''< 0 -J 

Jt t=Jl* * fcUH, ^ ^ 

hp^ 1 -* J 1 y^,- «.•* S ^ ty4* 

lj 4j «ju iUii jiy j^t j-L ui» 

ua ^,'Jj j ^u. Jjj! ^ -s cwj-w jKi 

Jj4 L«* ^ iLl 

w^ill 4 3&? l£ lliljj U.ii ^u£ ^ Ui , 

[loL I OBJ] 

Ji AuJU £ fJU; ^ (P lp ^ Js^sJ u frJLi r 
_j^' j& c& .Uii i3j_ iaijjT jul * p r 


1 —'r* ,l ‘^? 1 l ^—^9 aj» ur"? ^T“~i ^ 

w^iir' ™A -'J- Jw . ,_in l i Jl^S c 

> - ^ ' tf J " ' 


XXV 


»’ ay 

l s~ 


J 1 -^ 1 j-i' ^ ^ AS- J'- ; 

S jrM/' vy-Mi _-■ ^r* i/*® t^- 3 ^ J lj 
' W J[j% A'O^J 


J AiV„ riik 110 [adds one verte after v, 3) a This piece (ippears 
in barn gist by accident into the Dnrfui, brill fj probably taken 
from the j\p£.] fc 7 mohair (Filrist, ili t 12). 

’ At; vi, 1G7 Jtt. 1-10), 168 ( vt> 1-4); Gafeiz, Haijwwi, v, 27 
^ [anon, tt, 3, 4 r 10) I Yft'i- iii, 711, 203 (v. 1); ZanmhsarT, Lcx. 
Goog., 62 tv 1). 

juaS. IWO. 6® 
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* uif . tfu i &, zjk 


( 


^jAs . jv^- 1 < 2r* * * '4"*^ ^ lililj 1 1 'J*J ; 

p*^J- - Jjl-ii j ’jl u ^—i- 1 ^.Uj ^,'S rr 

J^ 3 ' * ^~-4j ^ jf J&* rr 

4 <n > •)5?*T> S M £ T ,$ &' '**1 J*« >* J^' 

JlB , i.-.JS ii±ZU Sj.U . u if 4 ti5 . iu . 

'[M. lOOf] 

' 1 * *? -1 I - I I t J - -= 1' f Hi - sf^ J'l jf; 

” J~~ _* /*? cT** 1 4-J ^ 3 ^-rr J! Jj*- * Jy* ° fr 

XXI Va 


< 



J^> J *J*3 Ju -£J| U 

L* 

- 


u:l 

<r 

* ■ jj 

l i _: * f ^_ _; , '[ -- r 

11 " ^ if* - ^ r - -" j 

iui 

j** Cj\3 


J ^ zyL JJ1 J£ } ^Uii ^ >- 


JV* 4?u J&i 

^ J3 '-4' < r -v-i 

>'jb , 

' L/l 1 —’ 

W #4—i* J^ 1 *i-=^U ^,U*JU 


JXJj ^ *4) tfUil j-iil 

UJ) fjl r Ai ^4 w 45ft lijL d jrC j 

* w"* P| *■+—j — 1 ^ liiAj ,_i '. ‘ * 

1 Pocsia, Ulj l 
1 Poesia, , 

* A*, 


i 
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rt> 


fl; : 4>. f^s-J fJJ l f£p JjT J-ii UUl ijjLfj .. 

J 'j-jr-rf *-b * i J '' 1 u"-*— ^ jJj 

*£pt psJ 1 . . UL^-J S j ic* Jp (JtijV «» 

[fcL » 9 i] 

: ? iU; $4 in 1,^-L,; is-ii Ly h$ >r 

"^JJ ^4' ^ 1_~J jj JSjT jl^r; ^I4i (I* 

2p\ up.J 01 Jiic 

lp» £ J— 1 4 t -r" J -" , ~ F '4 i^y-*- Jji f * ^4* J ' : 

|J±ij ijf-fl'ij J U[ JUJ j &$Ut pjl 1 . fJjjiH 

* ySdt fj ^T ^Lii 

L& «£* ^ Jij 

4i*j ; ~u s '4*r u 4^ j t^-4L J4? 

JZ' >L - 4 / ^£J 5 j ■'" 

£>t 5 u '^j b Gj U-JLi j “l*gtf U-f- &ti*S J[j n 
J4JI ^ -4 “ 44 £k , r * 


P 1 


f¥ 


1 So ifS. with ^ under btter ; Fora^ 


l WhL3, Ap. ljijek - 


Persia Cod. D — lil 


- Ak- ■ 

‘ 1‘Mds, Afc.pJt, 

' *■ * 

'■ 9 o HR,; *«si&. ■ 

T Puedl Cftld. V.S. JU J M * 4 "- 

* Su MS,; Foeris, 44; ; A& 166, 

9 ^.i4^- ^ "AfrJjja. 


11 


H* ■ 

„ > 


1V A£* 157, A,l[. 166, 167, ^-iU 


J ' Focal*, s 
A£r. 137* . 
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•j->\ i £jd'< t Ju 1 j] \ r j£ : jsli 1 ^ v .1)2’. m ):& r 
> i£»u ** . ,iS’ . jiill wJiili. ijt' ^4 

Ilf- j ^ - V 1£Th j " J r- 


'li 1 *j U .' 141 ? -^rU iXJ &> 44 ; U JjL^h f 

L* s * 


* 4 -• 

P . 1 




J4. ,i^’. 4 j-- ^jf\ 4£?J * 

j "■ r T * ^ * 


ytFjsjJt J-s;4^’ Jj^j 11 tsss $ u ^ly 1 ^Jki s a£j « 

ijfc! ; i^S U JI 'J~’J W-K. uJL jU .aTl 1 ^Ls 1,?; * 

J ■ J 8 - r J j f • V J J - X-J ■? J 

f^Li\ 4 -jU . Aii* w Ij^ . pij ’if 44 V 441 
• ££sjt 441 J 44 fo J ji '4^1 
i^j r ii> j u-’j j l/li -i 7* 1 - 

13 *4 jU u c-ili . is-r&j 34 U V44 "’ U * 


1 Yiiq*, Foeik, A£. vi (but A£. iv as text), >j-+r j™ * ; Foesis 

Co-tld. V S* J ^*5 J , 

> 

Yaq. j Ag, it ; Afl% vi ^_j' + 

1 Yaq. ^4 * 1 Yaq. ■ 

1 Foesi?, ij, C L-A* XTiij 243, t-J£? . 

Foe*^ L, A. Axil, 243 f iJliri . 

FoeBis B J-Jki , D JtS (botli f^pWA] j ati . 

fi « 

Foesis, 

^a' 7 4 i.A*s-U ^Ulj JUt ' J4 '~-;4 ' JL ^- J 
Codd, Y.S, ^ J. H 10 Ramis leading; L.A. ix ( 412 ; 

xvii p 243 j except ; also Afr, tL p 156 p except 

tmd diJ^j Jh* ] " FoesiSp 

u Pocw, Ag. ’ 4 i. '.44 UiijTj 4^ u 


J 

\ 
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rr 


'jUJ JC 1 l-J& 0 -‘ t^a:'Lj ' 

lito'" P > - ■ f f ^ r 

UtdT 3 ^akil 1 Jj^' ^ J5 j;,. bp UTj_ r 

,i v^pji _pp *a> ^ Ji5 jii jjji\ 


* i Pr 


XXIII 


*J' V' _/J jii . ^,’ AAjl* ' J j \Jia- 

[fol. BOtf] 

1 ip Ls ^ 3 j-iil ili j;.uJ - 

' V,'i 11 ji , ^ L» . L 'JS± Li i L< 

- L. Sp 1 u Jp’ ** . pj v 1 it*. 

* M *Ji _ * * P A -J^- * 

«■ Iv J ■» 

■>ss \ b-e'. _-,U JM- l*JS VH-S - 

] MS. without points. 

2 Yii(|. iv, 1001 (w. 2-)) i I Qutaiba, I’oeaia, 390-1 (tt. 1-,‘J, G, 

7,10, a, o, n-14, 10, 21}; Afr, vi, 156 (tt. 1-3, 6. 7, JO, 8, 9, 

11-11, 18-20, U, 15, 21) ; VI, 166 (tt. 1-3, 6, 7, 10, IS, 20. 21, 

10, 24, ntul agiun 13, 10); vi, 167 (tt. 1, 20, anti 6, 8 ) - It, 174 
(tt. 1,3); LA. ii, 412 (v. 8); sni, 243 (tt. 6, 8); 

Murtada, AmatT, i, 61-2 Uv. 11-12); Hiz. iv, 79 (v. 12); A«ii, 
p (TV. 8, 9); ‘ryuB, 412 (tt. 6. 7, 10). 

* Afc* iT, 156* ijj- 1 - 

1 _ ■ t rr'f S m I w m I S t, 1 " r i 

'VpjT'r' , t , , 

v Pou^is, +L' Li 'i"i st-J I; Ag, iv. *L 1 l* «_■ l ^*'p . 

4 v Ylq. I iJ ; MS. . 


XA'i- J^r- 




rr 


THE DlWiJf OF ABU BAHBAL AlrCUSTAfU I05± 


XX 

^ J“ ,Lji * 

j J4*3 , j } IVJJ 1 [fei-»M] * 1 ^ 1 *uLai j 

.jJlH djJl 

y ' —w» %j 2 j. JJ\ Ji ^i£i &M jij 
jik JjU j4. [ ,.- ijuj ^;Vj ^ Xj JJ 

* -j * '*’ 

JiCJ Jji; Cl— jj: ij-J^C j_-LJ ^ Vs 

ji-J- , VjL -*J> I[ ^JlC i—J 1 ’ 1 ——* J 1 —■ Lp * iCU sia£^ 




<- -T 


XXI 


*j| iUjl ^pT 1*1/ Lfr^l ^jJ J. r +^EZ** ^Jywl LjjLfcr 

Jv* j 

* 

■*V C ' uC o^' 1 -' ^ vi y*' If V“ C - & 

ll_£ *Ji_i l£_r JL^ IcC ^ ,w 

3 ^ir U^C ^_L_i Cii-- ^ ^C ? .:/C 

*fc*s?^ ; ^ ' i ■ * * r~& &$%jr-sAf^s *C^- ^j 

f!P <^W'jn lA:j M t? jU ^ * 

XXII 

,j? <-,‘1 ^ c/ 1 ^ 1 ^ lX*£* J ! J 'iiisi 

ji&3 

w 

M.fes+ ill U3;ir^ri n. ^ ; 1 j <i*j* **** 11 

" The poet drops hero into the metre Kamil [by substitutra*; 
Jl the metre would he correct: Lyallj. 


MS, 


,* V ■ 


L.A, sr, 154 r ^, 1 [anon.). 
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rt 


t f/~' J~? L ~'^~ 


11 'i 


J " * 


h —* 




«^jdl JJ 2 \ 

^t—i— 


[lol. 9 Sa] 

p-j 5 - * 

> ->■ V__Li i^li uL? * 

* !, 

|3[ ,j£-5 ^u£_iLj ' * 

• k if % df 


\ LJ’iii'LiJ, iii? 2 ' ^ «i»l lr 

XIX 

3 Ui -$i J S;-I j *' J& • JMJ 1 ' yi ~ 

JkJ „u_xJi 1 

iji-UiJ r 5_j Uu* j-^ 4? ^ L ; r £ i r 

; JiJ 1 '•/] Uj '/v U ^J r 

^ p/h—: J—’ ^ ^ f 

i j ^ ^ .^,-n 4 A 3 ir -, t 

:~r *, i*-u 3 j ^ *m« 4 ® ?; 1 

:L>_; 3 Lg>i 4 L$J ' 44 -^ v 

* . 4^x4 ^ *U3 ^ J J 

/yd sX, LffiJ lit.* ,>\ uffiH l-j} i/W 

1 ici>n- UliTaiiikr «1* AMwordt, 7J5 (tt, 1,2). 

3 CTuonit, ‘ 

3 MS. 

I 1 Ibid. 3 &*-&* 9, - 

* MS. LSj^J ’ 
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Jf 5 4 & Cl J-f Ji J'ji J ^ r 

‘rso* i-> s#>p J4r if- -irt u/ Sr ji r 

* i=jd&* lit *UIH 44^* J i£. !*£ 

xvm 

s *jii JrC ^ g&m ^ j£» % j 


1 l ” H "" T 


1 „■ dTjt-< jLi I 

^ ^ t*T 

-?j 7 £N 

h E £ £ ® *1 ^ 1 

utf f 4 J ’i 

$~s*i ^ LXt—J j 4/ 

1>- ^ 

^ 1 * 

fit ; _ 

' l 

_^j J)i ^ * 1 



;(ur u ^_i u~ 

?WJ' 

LiS—l*-i 

~"> 4 " U> ^ l**— 1 


*/—-Jjll J Uil w#' ^ JU* *-'Ult 

- t/V* W** |*^*^’ *"“’ ** J^y ^>4^ kl ;* <U4p- bi{T 

* Li l *1 JLI\ IJ;fil Stjil 

f^at J <_i^ J JJtlil iju .Ijj rtl v 

t ii OjU ^. . i * Ju-wJ^ -Lt 1 ^* 


i,U^ J" 1 


r . ^ '- | + £ . ^ . r J* 

* ' ^-1 JCrtL- 

MS. J^T, 

A*. ^ £f*fh JJLi. 

Ag. tf^S. 

A t'-,vLv J-f- - ' vf*- 

Umdu, U, 224 (yt. 1, 3} j ‘Aiui, it, 35 (vt. 1-4) ; Hiz t, 453 


(yt, ], 3, 4)j Suynti, Aibiib, iy, 221 fv, 4). 

* MS. vocalize? tb, I should Iwvo likesl to read iL l . 


T * 


Aini, 




" ? iz ' jJaIL 
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n 


3 ;^ jij l p 2 i\ •■ 

-j^: up aJ 14 (?* * 4 ^i^- r 

*up. ;Jj» 4 - i-j 1 «• 


XVI 


Ljjl iJ J J 1 ^] 1 ' ^ 


U^Le^ jftf ^ illT £- ■ 

JN i j&jbt *J& ^ u ^ J ' 

ljp-j pU ^- ? Li-> £_J J JiU-J piP4> r 

ZJ - i ^IjJUJ 1 , l£b tz/&z f 


LkiJ 

r 


'jiii J~ }i_.i^’p.T ^ ‘jiL.:^;‘.._ 4 i C&, i-i « 

vdjs'j J3i ^w 21 ^ 4-*: 0^5,5^ ’ 

&: JijT Jl2> * 


IJo IjOx I 4 J 45 jSJ p- 


fcsn^AsW^jE^yy 
• 4 i js; <i| /aj Ji* 


XVII 

4 J^I p a jU-jl ti* wjil Ui- [M- 9Tij 

^ 1 . » 

JP pup r 

1 Ham , ‘Cyiiis, P-*-- 
1 Euro. PjS \ ttfl ftuifrin is in MSh 
Ram., A^- t L.A*JjJ« 

1 Hum.* A£., 1 A, JJ-^- 

* MS, 1* U. ^ , 
e Afc, ri T 170 (tt. 1-4). 
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|A 


ck 


* - U' iUs j 


1'- ^'- • ' j£ |fcLi ljj} JL=~ 

Ji <jj ,_J j]!* j-iiuk) L_Xi J$. *U'. b*J' ^ 


3^ - I 

® — l *J 1 i 


^ _4JU ^ i^j; . 

• C*j j^Jn g; ^1, i^ 3 i - tWfft« 


srv 


- L * jSr \‘ A-,- l jjfB jJi*'*! ^ Julj'_. J 3 je>j^ 

jj / j1 c.^ 1 “ oji 1 ' 

^ 3j * iM ? ^JL,jl iili Ju^j !1 ^ u - 

[foL 97*r] 

UX^ klx^ jJfcfll ii jU . j^b u p r 

££'.J iff ii*$il Afju V-i -> f ; r r 

XV 

-uS ^* -1 JvJ 1 " 1 ^t ' 1 l - 5 -^* ! 

f&itUi U ^^ 4 Ui*Udl pi i 

This TGrifh rttfera to Buklr b. IMAiin aoention&d above, 

^ *■ 

The word is badly written in MS.; perhaps j—i^l. 

* HaMiasa, ed, Freytag, T0S=Bdlaq. w, 75 (w, 2, l, 1. 3); 
A&. ri, 163 Cvx. l r 4 , 3 ) ; L.A. xv, 306 <rv, 3, 4. l>; ‘ryuti, 327 
Itt, 2, 4 r 3, 1). 

4 | 

Add, L_A. xt, 306, 

* A£. jUi ; L.A. ^i ‘Cyunji. 
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[V 


i ' f i i t/\. . r 
'Jj! A!'., ijj 
* 


j£j& 4 ^ ^ 3 ’A-* W 1 

^ ^ * 

a] Jj5j A-s 1 ' '^*j ,t [jr« ii& «J^JI ^ 

* j1j*H yjdl 

xra 

*ui ^ arf *^**j J 1 -*/^ 1 

‘jjjjfo j J “ V'j fM- yji **<) 

[loL «tf] 

£ p ±4* u fcgi *J is ibt S i 

Jk 1 . 1 J& j£' j V ****' i 1 jf*kJ' yr4V^ >.< J-*i' r 

J4i jL!i'. >*J! jif fJ *Li-£_^ jjj 1 3 1 S_» «- 

ij»: W' *& >3 +&* *&-'M J& fa* 11 

^ i -W 1' ^ *“• L*^ j-^4 ^ T safe 9 - ^ 

LiJiiii Jj ^ ' J 4 ^' r* 4 

*>* ^ - M - !l ^ ^ T 

1 j_i.; tv nr* ^“ s ‘ l L jf jL ^ v 

irjr J4 cT* 

1 So Ham., Pocais, Aft. 

; Ak- l /f ^; bat MS. has - under the letter. 

1 A *\$s'xi 4 l 

I Aft. Hi 

s Ah'* 4;jJj. 

II Yin. 11,454 tv*.6,7); M-Znhair, DJwta MS. D-MG. Arabiiscb, 

103, foL 62i (T. 3), 



II 
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XI 


nJ -1 ^ 4“^“' _y-4 ii—• ‘^ ± r- jr*,* ^ aIj 

w> «■ ^ «t JilVigie- Ji' 

J£* cXTii.' Ui Up; H;ii)i JuSi ^ I 

J^' 1 4J cXil£ 1} jrj isiku luj, ^ Uj r 


XII 


^ ul/1^1 ,y 


* C L J L i t, 

,,V* cT* * 


-' 4 LAJ jLij 


V?*^* 

£-*r V* J*' ?-i-i \_S_f ij ' j,* 

u Uit* iiiij lu Jji 




,rf '**# JP ^ ^'l r /^ ~ ! y 

*&3 if, xl\f jJS'u ipaUi *Utsll fcUfl A- 33 

j-l ^X^Jw* 1 ' - 4/t—Ji __il£j 

1 A£. vi, 164 (vv. 1, 2). 

' A K- 3SJ 1 ! r ii - 
3 Afr. 33 l^lc. 

Aji. Fi, 104 [w, 1-7); Htmiasa, <?d, Frevtag, 709= Bulfii], iv, 
01 (tv, 1-5}; I. Qutaiba, Poesis, 390 (w. 1, 5); Y5q. ii, 877 
(w. 1-3); L A, is, 194 (v, \), 

J Haiti., Ag,, Ttiq. 

' P™’ M*r'i 4 “ ^ i Yi* *Aif J Id jij liti . 

Ham. 

' P» m - 1 HcesLs Ccdd. Y.S. ; Cod- D £jj. t . 

D -r-r- 4* "fi * 


Ham., Ag., Fctai*, 


Pjl 
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\#l\ ; . 0^ fJ-SlH ' 

r^i ^k: jij '-i r 

^ , *£ ^ ^f 3 ' $ wl r 

ij-t 4 —*-*- 




I! imL?? ^ 


-5'—' 


4i 4 * >ST «= 

^ J.v, : Orb 4]^ « 


i;j_J j; 4_s_S£_H w^3l jJUl^ 1 

j, *13111 ijJt^i ^ .,„J Juu * *4 *4i? 




'* ' *. ' *» *. $ ^ ki j lw^- v . 


£, 1 s 0 -X_i L_lJ x ^_ 4 =L uiL^kt U rX^Jf 

ijjisfl klC T O ijJ ^ L_*_* lLJjJ (tLi |3U.#j 

l>; *a; j,U^ L*—i 


I2i Oa_L: 


ilj 


U.S 


«_- ta_l*-^J A_ 

' - ^ 


* v ; > ' 

O-JU 1- 


10 


i-*-i j-Li l Si 0~i> **W fJ *] U 


r 1 


jl*r; * j * - \f '. t II J 

y° J-h pJ 1 *#). 


-r • ' >■ 


|J ]5 ,f 


juU 




Jli # 4jfL5l [fill. 96a ] 

^UfeSu j\LJ j^JJ; *;aJ ASSjti Ul j JSJlJJ; 

♦ i*.r % ia ^ 

J #■ 

' Xl *4£^»- i^r-^i Aj'i £—* L > ■ ’O O m 


1 Sturt, . 

A£. L<A, which seems letter. 
s L.A, k±j tf JjL 

1 MS. has the ramnt ^ written under this word. 
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IP 


^ d / J* * *}& J r ^ J Ju 

‘^U &J. £££ 'q\ &£ $p* ^ m 

J la J JwwS j is'J 1 t 


J*sj pte ^ ^ l£*Q 

■* k p | 


tr *^ 1 V- r 



\i£l; JijSi 

l_£-iJLI-f Uii f 
/ 

j;L;i ‘iyi 

A.a?. = 


IX 

iW 

J*- Ui*. 


[WL 95S j 


%V LT^i U- T** ^ ^ 


^jLl LdjU*. ki j.'ij r 


c nt - ^ ■* -* F * } ^'*“ j1, J'j jHj-' l ‘”'^- 

f 

J Ag. Ti, 16^7G {*r, l-^X 

1 So MS, with written under the word ; A £ ?jna Jji* 

Ak* J^J' f vene is badly trufeprlnteil in Ag. 

1 Ag. Ul£Uj- 2 , Ag. JjjiJi, 

6 LA. vii, 2S> r T 1 B fal-Fnmzilsq). J MS> iX?r*+, 

" A|r, vi 157 (tv. Ml); vi* la -1 [tt\ 1 , - 1 - 6 ) ; Murid#, i P 7 » p 
SO [vr* i p 2 , 7 P 3 - 6 t &-IftJ; L-A+ Tii ? 86 (t. \2 ace. Abu Amr 
b. f^AltfJ^T.A. 3 ili p ofiO. 
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u'-*j— 1 ^ l J 4 -* ^ 4 -^' 1 

jf* *— 7 X ’ '-* k*> *&J J-bk 1 ijjZ fjlf r 

^ H1-* J V 1 ^ J ! ^ 'Z£s* i J' J I; r 

[fbL 35rt] 

j. 4 » -** y< s- 4 V r&n ^jT ^ y <■ 

■_r V-H —- 1 /.- 1 ^ -'*' jj JU J -• 

* U-* 

■fi 

vm 

w«fcA« • A_.'i ^pi ^j[s!^^ A*Af* L‘Aa. JU^-jJjS Ui>- 

“^ ^ uM A V' J *111 -V s - cl?' 

A—: JAijsi 0 _‘ aLI A_; ^X= —JuAi 

IA* 1^ i■ r~~ ^‘ A^-AJ s I■ -'^ *^4 * 1 i <‘T ,.,J Am 

*-^ (JF lift *“' Aj ‘-“ J * f Jb « —b^Vs: ‘ sXt&irfls 

uJj &J1 'htf'— , v_Jl aaa *aAjU.. . L£ . J, 

i 1 * lLCL*! 1 jjL* i 5L* *—~ W tlill* i. 

t- .v w- r ik_- F 1^ r J 

W-J IJ *-■-*/ -■ «»? Jr* J/ 1 ^ 

■till »A Vp-'i AS 1^,-J- bbaCj Jj 1 b 1 . -'-=i u-^ ^jr'i J^= if III, 

*] Jlsi Ull U^i AS a!J|j Ja ^j! Jlii iL* JaI u 

t^i a JIai^I ^1 u V*^> JI 

* ir^*' tj * *41 '.v'-a ^* J1 L‘,‘ l “ s ** * bl 


1 Ag. ikl. 

1 H-j-**} i Viq -Js'Sj. 

(misprint ?), 
Ylq. |_^i^t ijL 


4 




ir 
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i_J 1 f L* ; ;pi\ : Us JjlV * 

* **'£& ^-i! 1 bJL\ *1? til *j5t. jiii JU, 

tfOslSV^V ^ 

cr-^J & If U LiijjU jL-! 11 

-r 

|Ui 13 } * J ^ Jj - J& rr 

MW j Jljj] 

; J.,UaJ lljl JuL! 1 if 

— +■ ^ 


^ J, 


® i * «f *T f * * 

-#%- ■ ^ ■» * ■ - lu 


* jjlil* [ 4y* »*h- -^' Jjjfj Js-fi 'U-Uii 


vu 

^ -^yi Ua- JU ^ ji* -jjj 1 ui*. 

4ty- J^3 jj ^i. JU aUI 

9 j'j. j^yi 


J~ * J-Tj —" ^ 


c Kamil, Qali t “Aini, A£. ri r 181 ? LJL 

%L* A31. 

J £/ # " J 

YooAliisd m MS. with 'at. ' A*. ii, 161, ,^*^^1. 

1 A£. Li ^ar , - A£. vi, 162, ; Mufitri', Hiz, iii, UcliU. 

vi, 162, 'Aim, lliz,, L.A. u^Li. 

Ajt., Clill, ‘Aini, Hiz-, L-A, Jj} ; Ag, ri, 159 (misprinteil). 

Ag. Ti, 162, t ^r 

* a 3>ii i 5 Mafari\ U 1 - Jj-. 

' Ajr. i-i, 170 (tv, 1-4) j Taq. i, 790 (tv. 1 -4); BckrT, 660 
tr.4 occ. az-Zulwir). 





MW5 THX DHVA5 OF ,utu DAIIBAL .tL-UUSTAIJl 


I I 


e <^-i£ ' 


Li!1 




^ P ^ ^ . Ti 


1‘ G) V-: ^ r 


- . ~ [fol- 94A] 

1 J~*' > fl j^ r Un f 

I ‘j-f —j-A-i' iJJjj j-s-# e 

L3~'-? - \* A 1 ^' lil—* ' 1 w Liij£:' j 1 '- - . \ L^1.'l ' 1 

***-/«* 4 VuJ JJ “ 14 UL 8 S *5 . 

J3 ^J > r f ^ 

V*^ 4^1 "li-ii* "I 4 ijp - 


' L.A., Ag. d, 159, 181 p mil, Kamil, 'Aid, Hiz. ^,lq, 

"Aim, Hiz. ,ljll Jl* 

~ > ^ 

Kiinii], QrilT, 'Aim, Hi*. ■ Ag. d, ],59, Jfil, 


\£f -* 

' Aift >- V iz > a klSdili J Ag, d, Ifil, JjIaJ. 

* Kamil, 

A*, d, 159, *—] j lie!. 

7 Matin', tip. 

* l A., Qull, ; MS. vocalised 

" Kiirail, Qilt. Ag. d, ISO, Hi*., I A. 

l ° £Smil . A g. d, 139, ‘Ami, Hb. r L A. : Ag. d, 

Ifil ; QSlt, ^£iiU. 

13 

AM qaotiitkn* liatE- '^r 
Ji Murginal tiale in ifS, 

11 Ag. d, 159. 182, Wji : Hi*, iii, 281, LaJ^J. 

]i Afc. d. 159; L.A. *vu, 224 , ‘Abd urdlahiman), jJS, 

13 A11 qturtntioM havu^jllJ without article, whig* I think 
is better. 




JUAB. 1010. 
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^ tS JhJ 

C* ^_|f H 


4 Ji-' — ■ J * 1 i ^ iJ i 
J - J ■* 2 

“* r~ -*J *• • •*? ■ - * ^ 1 1 * * -Ui -» 1 a .i. ';j ’ i 4J Aj < 

JiJj J-* jj iJ_C. : ^ JU p * 1 4jl« 

ki Ij. pr St tfUit *±* *L*j^ii a j! , j ^ jii 
JUII cXJjj ^ ^ II. i*ji 5yL, >. 

U.. jjjjM i^* *-ii Uj *s^jj J\j 4l*t Jl= *ji ju. 

ijr^js ~- ;1 J**a <*&-?* v _-- j b J'-=j *a. I"jr; ::: iij aJ] jU 

* &-a*'i -SJ U*j <■* ^i *< i * iSJ! i JuLs- fcj> ( 'jLlj*. 

■gjito j jis, • Sfe jui lii lidu ju.,- 1 j'i. 


[‘ya^utiV rr* ! %,.j_*A< *£-, ^ jii] 

J-J }'i^ r J-iri lia * j s ,i _ ii ijjl '._s_i l, j 

1 M;t< luldK j L_j\k*-' LL-i A/La-i .,.* i,~ 

*4-1= *UJ1. . 


Ag. vi. 159 (ft. 1, -I, 12, S-S, 3, 14, 15, and again 14, 15, 
5-7) ; Ti, IGM W 2*6, 9, 7. 10, 8, 11*13); ‘Aini, i, 144 IF. 
(tv. 1-0, ft, 7, 8, IMS, 15); Kftrail, 163 (v. 4 ), 169 (ft. 2-7, 0, 
S, utiil ELgam 5-7 by Abd ur-lttih ed la h H-Uisln); liiz. iii, 2S0 
{vv. 1-6, 9. 7, 11, 12, 15 ; iii, 268 (vr. 1, 8, 10); L.A v, 324-5 
(vv. 2, I, S-6, 9, 7, 8, 11, 12, and again 6-7); Hu'nmib, 41 
(v. 5), 74 v. 10), 123 (r. 8); cd-Qali, AmSfr, iii, 182 [ft. 2-6, 
9, 7, 8, 11-13, o«c. AM ‘Ubaidu); Hajari', 87-S (ft, 2, 4, 
5, I M3 ). 


3 'Aini, 

‘ Ag. vi, 159, J *1^1 

L A. F, 324, Ag, Ti, 101, Ui(in‘, ‘Aini, Hi?., Qnll, L^*. 
" Kamil, U'jj . 


10<J7 
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-- S 

4 ? uj $\&s y &n k± uj l Uj&j fu-i i i 

^ C/Lsr^' '-J-L*. UjA_>. 

* * aAj 1 , 

VI s 

^ * '•* , f r *-~ j_iol. 9ii»] 'ti.'is- 

J-r-*-’;-" £>*■ ^ -V 1 jjf’ j? ,^V! jLf 

&*ii iU ij*lr JS UU Qu W U. JS, } \ll\ 

C^JSJ '^S il^Jb (a* Lii Ulaa 

ojI j*j*2A IAS .Jt :, *L*Ljy LsJ'ui aJ[ A,>,i rj 

M < 5 -^** *Ju *in Hi 4 >f 4 ^.<Jii j* ^ ju 

^ t ,, i. I 11 I . . I > - 11 I - 4 * 5 ^ ? i 



1 Aj> 163, 164, l^J^. 

■1 +f 

M^Siiri d-Ussiq* Const. IttOI P pp. ST-fi (alteriWhb aea. n*- 
Zuhair); QfdT, iii P m p the account according to Abu ‘Ubaida 
differs slightly. 

Mt#ri\ k^-xlj. 1 aias, ^jC!. 

Om. !Mji. 1 ifu g L adds cj 1 ^ p 


JXliHi j* I m^T J 


Mas. J* 


A THE DIVAN OF ABC DAHBAL AL-GTJMAHI lOtiH 

—! 1ti-» U *Ll* Jlii tfcj 

ijj j‘ ** -r*-' u- Jj* c- T ’* [ fot - 


-3, 

W - 




*■ 1J " _J ? ’“ r ;L^ ■- .J ^ C L 1 

c.'-^ ttJtf *» »4 


J,y^‘ aH^ J^* J=r>* Ij jh IT ^ Lf J'j* L?L= lLOj If^lu 

^h— h -X>- jj i li^As- j f Jjj ^ ' ,#£^A* V- k t^ ' — A+J 

i '/-—r c - c^l-?! «>- J ^ ^ 

r f— u*^' ^ Ut J Z*xJ! Jlc ^If il ^Jlb JS 

J .\ ■ ■ ■ « k J— „ J 4 vlj ^ J r* l J> -*■ A*J '.J .4 '■ JLj 

* ■ y* i ~ " - ^ 

i - x - ■ - - * a j-ua-j e w- -- - :*■ - ■ ■ -#1- 1 * Ujjfj ^ 4 ! j aI*L& 1 j | 

* — +$ |^-J | * J * ■ i=L 'X* i- ihlmr t jA * jiik * 1 ^ ’ — -•- "jc" Jr-t 

H ^ ^ F L-w— ' ^jli 4~> 4 

w * ^ J ^! - " J 

o'A-i f*^ gi ^j-'I J" 

,Ai J* »i £jJ1 i r SJ^ L. Jj! J \i f JUi 44^ J'i 
J-U 1 x« jis * LLm h4j\ C? LU J'^J! 
^r' y-* ^r^- 1 -*- 1 4 J'i* f\&* 

'4^_. .'Oa:! ' j-» J^ 1 ji Ji-< «=jt, U i .ti -A".] 1 


* -- v 

* i^r? 


j;> jif, 'J s> JB ^ ^ ja^i Ui. 

J/j ^ J *lXz LjJi JLiJ f#jb« iAj 

J^!j 1 J'ui * j\+jj AjL# J LW j ^_L ^Ciii J L^ClLi 


I 


Bte Tariimt to v. 0, 


* Af, Ti, ie;^4. 
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V 


) 




-Jfi' \£& ii;>. *-J JL-J \£ “ iji _iLk? r 

^ 0 ^ Jlj ^ jV ^ r ■ " 

^,jb jJ-Sj 4«iJl. aftjl J*J Jyu ^li J 4-Jl 

W J3 i 

W “ «■ 

-v^f- ^ 5 r ' j 2 *^ T s $V f 

-v£j'. JiiL^ j J) lUJ'u, e 

lJj luii ,: u ^ v>- ‘"j,^ il * 

*p" b- 1 —' uf>i*T LiJ !1 UbV j j+£\ jUk^T J jp 4tj * 

ri* 1 ^' — ‘p ' ^ ^f*J 4*-^ pi ^P i_P*~ 4 

jis * jjii.% 4C4. kJs» >^. Jj> 4 ^ 

i*— 1 ' ^ J4-* - ^-, r ' — ' .it? ■***'* * ^' '4 Jl ^- ; ’ PP 

J'J •X+.s :’ Jlj jf//"' bJjb- * j5j'^ 

k! 3 =A^ -_ S J- Jhi l . , Lfr fcbL.! Jkj*. -i « l^v ■* -^.i - - , f— 1 r- 1 ! p-- 1, -twil-l 1 

* A£. 

^ # I 


1 Agr. j vnr. Jj_s. 

* Ag. Ti, 1G2, pll. 

1 (ivihiz, Hdyawar), vt, 20 , 

* A*, ti, 162, w~4p . 
fi Ag. ri, 1G2, 4 j. 


Ag. i**i. 


Bekrf, STS. iSS t Tiq,, it, 708, [ifrjj Ag, i, 145; t£, 
1G2, 16:W, Jju“ : Taq. i, 702, jiJ. 

All quatatkns hate 

’" Aft. i, 145; ri, 102. IG3», Pjp ; Yarj. 1, 702, 

11 Ag. i, 145; Ti, I03 f Taq. jk^. 


i 


11 


11H[. ^ - 


u A-v. Tip 1631, 1% L^Uil: ^UjJ 4 



1 
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J“AJ J ^ ^ L» jJ. 1 

* Li-iUl i_,1 jJ 

l£jS*~ tL Pi« i r 

JJ!$ l;n.i .r 


, 3 1 ’^?' 1, ,'Xt ,jn*j 




ft I 

jSdu-j 


Uu-JU 


!1F 


4 Ijs^i iji l#ai , JSFtSiT ££ jifj 

* U5^*“ 1 ^A.'...-. 

i ie 


"iLUtl .p ,L-lJ 


FjUJi.1 <p;' 

t- t S J 


V 

^ L # 


L-*-s^ i^Lij UL4- tu~U jlJ ^ «t 


iJli 




J'iju A%' jjSti v^ - ^ *^*£1 ^ ij,W ^ ^ J'Ji 


' 'it-; ^ c, .- 

1 L^r* 


IV 


Jjjfl «H P° L 


4 


aJlJI 


Jr* ^ ^ 


^ rf 1 > «1V &Jt a j,j* «.' >. js, t 

-i— — ^ 1 j | —J— ^ ijU £ — 41 a*J' 4,/i i ^-'..j 1 tit 

J'~i iw d&& b Jp *. ^ fit JiiT 4u 

j 'A! iC: ','■ > 1 " * 1 a i,J_i '. i I-J-J I 

-^rW ^ Ui J[ *£ b 


MS. ijiJ'i. 

J ¥i p ies, ijUjyi 144. 

j*A** “ tost, but eoraoted in margin with lL'4' 

4 A£. Ti, 162 (tt. 1-8) ; li, 163 {t. 6 A] ; -ri, J6S <vt. 6, 
7 - B ) i i. 145 (r. 61; Ylq, i, 70S (vv. 1, 2, 8, 6); iv, 70S (t. 6). 
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m 


Sim Jli A..- l _ 

^ ^ ^'' jij 3 ' urf' J~° 

fyj-*'* J** 1 liT 1 Uj? J/S**'' u—*" 1 1^ A *V' 1 

*LJL^- 4^f Is j&srl liil 1 j*i! LU 

uji tJJ 1 J-A J.-iU jfcj fj-*- ^ Ar** l-j* (JS^^ 

3 *, J 1 jb Atf* Ir^A+J JU* J-i jrtfjJl 



_J^b Ui' AA^-1 

M JJjLAt L_lii 

^ 

hUti^ J£ A* 



[fol. 92i] 

j-lkiJi A-.UJ 


y; 1 ^- _U^A-’cji_j 

\ . * fi ii h ; 

1 iy c ‘- f j ij 

jJ,U,pi -J—idl J 

■^U p 'Ai lij; 


j * '' * 

a$Ln 

tau A 4 . 


, J ii; 'j £ v 

' J v_ 


*?ash ^ ^ pi 4 aits* _ 

]pi ^ ‘ j 4 ^ * ^ ii frj& \ 

•fyU 4J L^ Am ^ - r 

A&. vi, 162 fTT. EMI, 13, ll'l Tiq. iv, 761 (vr. 1,3). 

Taq. ijjjii . 3 KS. l, 

Afc. ri/l62, tflAiti. 4 A#- ri, 162, 

Ag. Tij lfi2 T (misprint); L.A. r ? 115 (anon. as tert)* 


: 

U 


% * ? 


y a - „ 

^ v5 - “ J 

i,' * ^ 




^ * 
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lj} ' ^ ^ jJ *j : j~}p JU 

U* Jji Jx. w L*j 

“»* ^ V^lb** *<?tr ' +4rjn J& r 

ttSstjWg^jJU-^lif. >b'jji. '.£J'. ji.i,jv“ . 

•J* #> ■>« %?’ j ar" **»* M * J~ 

' iA*U SiJjl * wj., j 

toJ: iLi AdJ «-+ Ui j^iL jd\ JS • 

"^yqX&*w^ . 

^ j 11 ^ ^ ^ L^u ji*. u: * 

“UU; &i “4^J‘ jj' ; _wi: es_. 3ji^ 12 <ajb x ijj .-*-*si * 

* *U- \M ^5 Jlflj j j\ 3T Ul i__x. £j jigj 

YHq. p MS- vocalized; A£. iii p 11 (twice) ^ vi, i&ft ? 

Murt, note, w-lJ 1, - 

J A ft. in, 11, “j JTurt note, U&; US. &. 


Ap. iiij 11, ; vi, 108; Hurt, note, —(Aft. Hi, 

II. , i u test). 


* Ap. Si, 11, . , . d£-Jl 

S Aft. ir, 11; vi, Ififi- Hurt note, jZ-'-L*-. 

Ag. iii, 11 ; vi, 16S, adds here; aIao Yaq. 

Ap. vi, 108, fjijj ; variants, Hi, IT, aij'jjl . , , &,%$. 

* Poesis, Aft. vi, 188; Taq. 'JJiJi. * Aft. vi, IGB,)*. 

Poeais CoJ(l. V.3. Ui£*,j UjtS. 

A£- vi, ISft ? j (misprint); Yaq. . 

i* ^ _ - ' r 

A£. Ti. lis^ Lt«sj ; Ajz. Hi, 12 ; Yciq. l^JS u (mfcprint)* 

Ajir iii„ 12, Jjul 1 (misprint). 

Afe* ri, 16fl p liJ ^ U^b (misprint)- 
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01 h: 1U3 0\ .jLa't-iJ’i 1 *,Ua J.J r 


Lrtl 




j J'i 


* ^ ^ ^ ^ i T-*f urf 


II s 

a*- J& ^ Uf] ^ 

S-Z- *{ 1 J -■ -r J j®*i ^ 

U>; ^ iji? ii. s £■ ii 1 uiir ^:i 4-Ut ■Jfc it ■ 

[fol. 

•ivaij "iia'u jj'iAS^iu! ’ ■MiiiLj'iz, % r 

Ji-"Jiif^ .15 ui r 

#■ 

Ag- ^a£J 

I. Qirtiuba, Pocsh, 390 : tv, 2 f 3,, 6) ; Ag. vi + 103 (ft. 1-9) ; 
xiip 11 (vr. 2, 3 — A b 11-12 i*\\ l^G); Muttnda, A mall, i, 78-9 
(r. l) i i. 1 (u A|), [ Yaq. i t 3X9 it. 7 )< 352 £vv. 2-5, &)* 590 
(ft.. 2-9), 600 (vj 3) j iii. 715 (rv. 1-91- iv. 1,020 (v. 3); T,A. 

Til, ids (?Vl 8 r 9). 

3 Tilq,, Mart. jU. 4 Yiq. Uilf. 

* A iii, 3 ; Yaq + . 

Murt. ; Ag* iii, 11 A p 

Mart. Ud%- ^ A*. iii (twice), |LsU. 

fl Pt^aiH (MS. Y.5. ns text); A£* iii, XI (twice); Murt, uote; 
Ynq. Lt£tla- 

I A£. iii. Up test; A£. vL 108 t Paesis H Yuq., Murt. 
BOte r ^^ 

II Ag. vi, 108; iii, 11; Taq , Hurt. note. i jS?' %■* ; Foerft 

CcHld. T.S. jjJfll 13 Tdq_, i, 852, UlXJl. 
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l'^J [fol. 915] 


- - * 

ct' 0 —: k -r" j — ^^ 1 i _X^ ‘“" [j* 

»* ^ *; > r al *' ^w wjvJi 

/*» t-^ j nt 4 * !-y >jbi *«• ^ > 

. + ■ - . it 


r 1 c-sy.rt- ^ “ j - ' j 5 i^r* **“ o- 

Jt-r. *■' ' LJis- J'j hJ'-» ' i 

J *4-^ >V ^ —fLfi-i' jijUl jU ^ _^;i 

^ J i'jL^J ^ 1 J ^ A^ I "Lm_? i As^-. 1 A I 1 

JLi ^tA^\ t -' j-**A LJj^ JU ^jI 

1 

^ Jjr I^f J'-jf 

. *-' . «■ ■ *J nt! ! iioh- _’ I % rJ 

il - V- » ^ ^ 1 L_ " “■ ili - 1 - O' 

1 ^ Jj* ^ ^ ^ ‘ * —- 

J ■ . j. - »j ili' ^!i£j SLljj.^1 j-f ^ k — i is . 

: JL?a 11 Cv'^i J '!J U 1_ix^J;: Cb 

1 JH? W Z'r* < 4 M 4 *^ ** 

^ jJJVx* US^f *- f ' —■ 4^ ^ f ‘ ? lte 


t rf —-' ' ■ ■ A-.^ WS- ' >'.*. ' . . . ■ t “ - '- J JJ 1 J 1 jiU Li 

‘i^^'Jwp- Jli AJ^ .^j Ju+^H^ Jl* ^jt * JuiJj] 

* JSk 3 *f J« js %>■ a* Of ±* a> X Jli 

ii.ii C;iiu ‘^T Gj LW.f^ >? kri 5 

ig. Tip 1S4 (tt, 1-3). * Ag. ifS. Focalized. 

1 Ag. Ti, 155 tvv. 1 f 2), * Ag. t-yjifi'T )jt. 
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{MS. Lips. V, 807.) 

^,-J jiUr c ,‘ xij 1 * Jr—?' i'if 

r w» jjuai ^ 'iii *\A?t ^ .tf* 

^rf A *»'’ ^T? (*-=v’ , V C erf ^jrf ' ^ eS^rf“ ' erf 1 

J ^ Lf ^ jfll tt sU *- ^jUil jM 

+ j£j ^r' 1 * ji£}* ±r c-- 






erf ^* -1 

i- *i' L«B 


erf r j*M wJl^ Jjt^ tt» ft* !? 

j_^LL l ^pj <UdT * * u ^r^- ' J;— 

id! £'l* *_j , ' # *t=r*-' ^ ^rf ■ 

* U*LJ *.L-- -i Jj I ■ J. r +-sr* 13 J^La *d ! 

3 Perhaps 4lU ilj' * 
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UNE INSCRIPTION EU YUNNAN (MISSION D'QLLONE) 
TRAD HITE PAR M. CHAVANNES 

EfL’Lri: CEirriQfE var FERNAND FA RJ ENEL 

I E commandant d'OUonfl a mpporte de sa demiere 
mission scmatiliqua diverses inscriptions cliinoises 
\[m peuvent f'jumir dandles indications sur rhiatoire des 
regions tin sue!-oncst do la Chine. 

Flnsieiits de ees inscriptions out etc publics dans le 
Ziij; i«ri* 1 Ax\'itiqttrdu Paris de Jnillet-Aoiit, 1B0D, trnduitvs. 
et eumnnintees par M. Cli;i vaniu ■*, prufesaeur an ( 
do France ct membre de 1'Academia des Inscriptions et 
Belles lettres. 

M Eil hou ri-rjsi Mnent> I ea t radii ct ions do 1 " honoral il o pro- 
f essoin* jiinsi que les interpretations qu r il eil is re sont fort 
inexucU-H. Si Von vent ponvoir utilizer cos inscriptions 
pour Ml k Loire, II ost ink^eswiire de ks trudmre de nouveau 
integral ement. 

Lea quattv documents publics out etr\ cola va de soi K 
lute rp re ten tie la mime inuiiierenous ne nous proposium 
dVn wjuiiiner id pu'mi si-ul (Ten dumier one traduction 
nouveUer cxpliqnee, En fairo autnnt, pour toutes ks 
inscriptions d&n.-i mi soul article out etc un travail trop 
eteudu. 

La tract notion d-apnea mi colle de la deusieme satele 
concemaut un jeune prefet ou gonvcmouc Lolo, mort 
A viiigt-trois ans et que M- Chavimnes d&tgne eon* le 
nom de IWwoh Paukztit, Le travail de rhonomblc 
professionr figure page IT. 

Avant de presenter l’examen critique de Cette piece 
nous dormoiis ci-apres ie testa compare dea deux 
l reductions nfin qn'cm on pnksc sairir Icn difference!! 
d F un sen I coup deceit 
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TlSABl!flTW:S *E SI. CUaTaXXEB 
Trjmbe dn goiivemenr TWwin 
qiii eut de eou vivunt. lea 
titroB do general an prestige 
redouiable et do gauvameur 
do (la onminaiid1 t ic- do) ifrcn- 
HiJigf, gous la dynast to dusi 
2V|fi. 

Ll' honorable defun t avail 
pour □nm personnel Pao-JuUi 
et pomr appellation Paa-tscu; 
il etait ofigtmdM [do la boub- 
prefecLura de) Tong-h (dans la 
{Kiminandorio) de jamming. 

Ife sa ftituiessa il fut dout¬ 
do quality s pnkieusei et 
emincntcs: i ] unnit il fut devenu 
grand, il main tint line regie de 
conduits haute ot profonde. 

II ytaiti jrfnfitnmt ot vaste, 
Integra ot respectuen*, c'ftnient 
111 das manifest a tiuny proven tint 
de la nature quo lai avail 
duniitk: le Ciel* 

Avoc uno purete BexnhL&bta 
4 cello de la gkci! ct nvec nm 
netted serablnhk a eulle de 
Torah idee, sa BAgease rvunissait 
toutes Its supt-rioritea de la 
comiuho. 

Cl nice 4 m veriu suns 
melange, Barham oi ditnois 
bo soumetLaiont a aa buni£. 

(La dgogne qni ctie dans) 
> pmv time etemg le c4l4bmit 
dans son pays natal faonorA 
dim ijQtn ; 

Les pieces de sole on rouleau 
K'aceutuulaicnt duns sa dome lira. 


Tillm-cxion on M + F,vrjgnk;l 
Tom be du pi^fet lies Tsomn 
(Loloe); gon vtrnoiir de Ki*n- 
rci'ntf, aneiennoniont general 
(du litre do) Tchmmwei r das 
Tsin. 


(Cn) seigneur skppelait do 
son nom honoriiique Paatecu t 
dn son nom personnel PnoLren; 
il etait do Tomjlo^ on Kiannnuj, 

(Ce) seigneur, dans son en- 
fnn.ee, fin; Li L des tluns naturals 
eminonta : odulto, il dirtgoa di-> 
ntihires oEtremcmonl iin|ior ■ 
tantes nt tLolicatos- 

L/Atendne da son intelligence* 
lo came^ra respectable de 
son int^grjt^, manifeataient bob 
quality natoreUeg* 

Probo ot mail.re dv soi, sp, 
morale ainst quo ses octes 
ditflient tTardre anp^riaur. 


Grice k na vertn sans 
melange, Barbaras ot Chinois 
etaient revemis A das seuti- 
meuta d'hn inanity i^eiproqties. 

Lo neisviome ciel etait- rempli 
dn bruit de son nom + 

Lea rkbe&ses a’accumukient 
dams sa demuure. 
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Alans <iu’il n'ffvait pus encore 
l^piagle rle tite, il utiendnit 
doji 1'e^uipn^. 1 officieli 

A la Caur ot ti k Cunpg£» 
on colelimic tse« cloaca. 

II fut sncccaFlTtiment tchaie 
jjoit de rai'rontlissement, fcJie- 
tchimij t pte-kiii ; il UA rccom- 
mande pour sea qualitda re- 
ma rambles, il slesvint gnuvemeur 
do aa cominandeirie. 

Il admit ih cut.num do SOS ns 
la multitude du [wuple ; tons 
leu farts Eurent si lour place 

nnttwjjle. 

A 1'tlgo ilea vmgt-trois and 
une maladie iiui l'jilittt lui fit 
perdm sos fnnelioil3 + 

11 personne qui no e + ett 

alBige; iihiniiu’. liomme c&ntnr'lc? 
sa l*ir&unne. 

L imation a’otant prodnite 
darns Lea iHuiirSp on ft compose 

on ty ymni im uno ypitiipbo iKiur 

biou celebrur aa belie fip f 

Kt pour la mufctro ^temelle- 
m&nt en lumi^ sans quo 
janiftis oik scat rebranches (de 
la memoirs des homines)* ko 
texte eTi out aipsi oouvu . 

Lg pic de la montegno 
iky ant erachc uon sasenco, ‘ Dt 
k vaste tiwndun do la lo tu¬ 
ny ant fait deece&dri? son Acktt, 

Tr^s majeattieui fut Hio* 
nomfilo difnati—“ renommte 
im]K)Sante summit ckir coiuniu 
le jade. 


Il nuirait sa coiffure pour 
garvir ees Hiip^frlenra (ftvee pins 
do zole). 

Le gouvernomept efc ls» pnt- 
tkiil ie rs chantoieut soak ranges. 

Dans Ikrrondisuement il fnt 
cliof des bureaus, dixed-etir du 
jH^rsonnol g assistant du profot: 
pmmu Stooutsai* il fut profet 
gouTome up tie cufcte propne 
pr^fectmo- 

Pueifiquonont* il gniivorna 
k yjenpln* eb toutes chosea 
fiiront- pn ordra^ 

A rage do vingt-trois ftns 
uno m&lfttlk grave empork 
cq imigiRtrafc, 

Nol >iiki n'exprimtU aa don- 
luur par des kmenUtionH H 
tuuH mnltipEirfcnt lours pms- 
tnnmtioQa (dflvaut lo cercuoil). 

Notre doulonr ay ant 
ooTPpletemjait mnnifeaUs* rious 
noufi sommioa unis i^our graver 
son orai-son fun&brc ifin d 
altiT convenableunoui la fill do 

jjatre chof T 

Et pour qiu j m perpdtsMlfe 
gloire no unbitiue pus d'ioter- 
ruptioii. Los tenues (en) aonl 
lea snivantar 

Emiuenoo qui a rendu 
r&spritpiiinnenjaite d*pu deacend 
k lumicirGj 

0 majcstueEiXp majeirtuoui 

Marquis^ ta renonmi^f retentit 
cons ro f leu pierces mn^icEileu, 
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isscBmroN nu vl_sxan 


quo jjl I'igB de viijgt. 
juis il fiitt pris le botmct vieil, 
ra loitiL sa bouid; — on Id 
par des daunts ft la villu 
ilfliug In campagEt®, 

Qunnd j| titiitt; encore abaftnr, 
on npprmiVELit an eonduke kr- 
monitOEte: qimnd j] ne trqiiYgtk 
encore duns Its ptolandoura, II 
repnndftil son parltim. 

Le jMilniH qui m plnssieura 
fou bait: piedfl ffelovtuiod—il 
fti tionvii Je in ur qu + il I ungeri* 
Lit hotuie odour fcle an rif 
J3D3nni£-fJ etnit imp^tuetise 
comnji' lh- ’vem ;—]\kht (do a.i. 
fillin') s(11cteu£ hunt qua 
Ibs images, 

n eta it Bemblabk ft Foie 
sauvitgt} g’avancant pji^ ft t^g, 
ilunt ies jdllin^ serveu t d"omc- 
intuit—il liaodi^snit commo If 
■ IraLiotj, il Toltigeuit comme k j 
pi ken lx. 

1 hi 1 ploy ant son caeor j nsqakTi 
doLi deg vnpenra n£rjenno 3 —-IJ 
FFitpprefcnifc k vtm re^u comma 
uii bote prir Id sDirvpnun, 

Avgg lea doe better tjui r&- 
sonnent ot avee k porte vio¬ 
late, il kvnit lea cordons de 
GO-ii bonnet dung la riviere 
Etonian#. 

Les gens dn people vennient 
ft Ini suns! que des big (quj 
vienneut A lent pare}- -coniine 
alia ciisaem cn deg entraves,, 
commo ells imgsent ed on 
lieou* Us m tmnnaient ensemble 
vena luL 

On lui dbfisaait ft k rondfl 


Lung ton enfftnce et Iorgqne 
tn Otis In coiffure virile, on 
lonait ta bont^ ;—on eimusjijt 
tea loniingea k In Corn* ct tkns 
les eampngne^. 

Dana I'cmbrei tn l-leiis mb 
niirublement eonc ilitint, (etj tea 
quuilitea prufondos rdpan.dftlt nu 
loin lenir parfurm 

fBion quo) ta ehhIsoh nViit. 
ipio quelqucs toiKea ot qu on put 
on s Havre (kci'Iemont) lea murg f 

Le pnj-fiun (do tea vertufi) 
suivjiit In course tapide du 
veut; ot tfi qlui re roontnii 
}tisqukqx o tinges. 

Cygne ^odOnnt pen ii peti 
tea ailefl, dragon aelevnnt. 
pbeoix a en voliint; 


la t olevug dtms ton vol 
jesqtika BOmmot de I r fuaiiyrie p 
iwir y tiro r+^u coinrne nu 
Jjato pfir lei prince, 

Tti eoiimun 1 In porte du 
p&ltiis violet (dll fLriiice) ct. tu 
tromji?t.9 tn coiffure dnn& k 
Araete dot (qui rentonrej, 

Les gens du [^etipk vcnnicnt 
A tot comme dea fik, duns lour 
ntlncbciEienL ik so tournnient 
vers ioi + 


Us snivaJent pnrtoui tn 
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commo font dn chevmix dont 
les pieds pout IMs,-—comment 
aumit-an pu lui ncbapper ? 

Joiu&sant par hMdite d'une 
bantu situation et de grander 
capacity* — il demeura done 
dans son pnnpm pays. 

Sea decisions el sns antes 
oumat nde L-xactL- perfection— 
pa sagnssti montii jusqu*&nx 
vyteiueuts jonnes. 

II mini it du conserve? (one 
longevity aua>i durable que) 3 ns 
montugnea du sud qni lie 
dizu [fluent ni no .suffondronL 
Muia, il ne jimiil pas de 
longues jmiiees de vie:—(il 
radurnt) an moment ou il cosn- 
MHaijt (ii v^nser) son dernier 
I miller de torn. 

Coinmenl [Mumnna-iioiLe ne 
pas do ms iumenter—de cc ipl'a 
etn untanti naira (concitoyen) 
homme droit el excellent, 

Bsen qu'ayani constanxroent 
en lui tk k H quid 5 ten saintes, son 
ombre ot sa. destinte ne dunkr-nt 
pas kngtnnips. 

Pour tom etre qni a*EBt pus 
eo metal on en pierro—e’est 
uno retfle Constanta gu'il y ait 
Toltomance dfc lYpanDiiiasD- 
ment ot du desoechement. 

Boil dare? k monde soutorruin 
soil dans la route aEurde^il 
pourmit donner la main i\ Yun 
(Houei) et h Tehong (Xml), 
L/hunvme parfaifc n’u pas de 
eikmcfeefiatiiiues individueiles : 
—11 est consult 1 Jew pnissons qnl 
dans le £nmd Jleuve et dans le 

JKA5, iwa 


montum* comment aurajent-ila 
pu to quitter ? 

Tu oecupas Louie tine suite 
dr situations, jmis T til residfi.9 
dans ton propre pays. 

Tu Tanks la gloirie dn la 
eontrk p ta conduits t^leva 
juEqu'ik la (recompense de) 
HiaBt junne* 

11 aurait tallu qup tu fusses 
eomiiio lea moots sacres du 
end qui ne s t?ffrjlent p mi ue 
s'efibndrent. 

Mala tu ne jonia quo dn j.nm 
d r Emnees; en mi cercuaib de 
bonus beure, on Le nienu I,flu 
totnhefuih 

Common E Be nous lunaen- 
lenona-nous pas ! Tu nous 
coujbluk de tea bontes \ 

Tu ea rotoumc i. ta sainte 
fonue ; La vie njoriulk n'a pus 
longue. 

Bien que tu ne fuaaes ni lie 
tirf-bd ni de pierce* ta vie duru 
ton jours. 

Hans las enters et da m lea 
rieuXp tu Liens m In main la 
feuillii di+ Ym (ii-arty). 

(jVusfli) il arrive quo lee gens 
n'oflt plus souei de toi, que [c 
pays tout eutier E K oabLio. 

ro 


im* 


une iNac&mioK Dtr ittkkan 
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1 m abut socira mmi b> uns 
iIdh uuire^ T 

MhIh detxift la Salctmik in- 
inie (dii tumplo faniraire)— 
mspoc;tucaiix el harmonic ax. sous 
Its aides dLatingais, 

Pure* que coustimraent, itona 
filing ikeooiitiLtrs^a fA vivre avee 
le defunt)—mJtft Emotion fit 
antra nMiction sent irks rivts, 

(jLiand Lin-twntf fut mort— 
^ belle xenammie resin numi- 
leste m loin* 

C p «it pounpioi r notta uvoiiB 
grav^ eat 41oge fitntiLm— [unit 
OdasertET io (souvenir d'un 
hmnmj- cnni]mmljlG ti celni 
qne cflUttwa l r ode) XaH-l'anp. 

Hulas! qua celik eat trhte* 

Edge on In qnikEriemr unrn'o 
ta~h*ng (40a) , b mngd* Tan 
i j UuL dan 9 la premiere 

dcciub du queuing mo inois. 


Mab cojnmf ta majesfeS tie 
oesMspas, r0&fieo±tieitsetiifitil nous 
nows reimisBotis pour Le gjuxdbr 
toufi ensemble, 

PerpetueLbnHmt t tome nntrp 
vix. nans exprmiGrpai ensemble 
nutm doitbnr* 

Comma mis families nburmit 
pas de fln t ton rtfbk laom, 
longterm rflBpletidira. 

Auasi. utKiy gmxonfi ton 
atiusoa facilim poor qua tout 
b penpb conserve ton ipta 
souvenir. 

Helds! getnig^o ns 1 

Erigi ibina Ll qiuLtrieine 
mi ii >?f_ j de Trt Aimff; 1 1 Einnen ctan t 
liana (If signs oycliqne) ifi-smh 
dim* la premier q dfoftdn du 
quatmme muis. 


Suivent I os signnttittfB pxecedoes dm litres de fonctions 
tit* treize purammagea ijul oul sign& M, Chavmmca ne 
** lee a pas trnduitea. Nona en doTmeronE h traduction 
plus aciin* 

Id? fctixte diiiiois (III murctuu don l il angit, ae compose 
comma tomes Ice* msaxiptiouis fnn£ruires do ce genre do 
deux parties: dans la premkre, lea rednetanra narrent en 
prose 111 vie du dvfunt, uiiisi qubn i'a vu ; \n secande est 
J oraiion Emiebru vn Vers, dcHtirkt* mins doate, h fltrt; 
chantee dsns lea sociiticea soknnek otl'ort a l ikioe du mart 
regrotte, 

L <-raison fun fibre Ei-dfisaus est en vers de h nit pi fids, 
avec easure an qunLrieme, et la rune e?n anf[ est la mfine 
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]M>ur tom Ich vvr*. Cette repetition constante rk la memo 
rime facility canaiderabknient la lecture et soulnge la 
nki noire des reel tan to. 

Nous atmons va&lu, pour 6 viter <3e dormer 4 ce travail 
ttop de longueur, Me reproduira que les parties dn toxto 
dont la traduction par M. Cha vaiin ea nous paraiss&ii 
eiitiqtiable, anus not re travail difflbniit pour atnsi dire 
n toufcs leg propositions de eelui dr Vbonurnble proft&seiir, 
nous avorts uhKgj de reprondra le testa tout cutler, 
phrase par phrase rt vers par vers. 

TITHE DU TOMBEAU 

Tinub du jmf t dr** Tmuan, goiivemrur dr. Kiennimg, 
giiteml de {'i.inckm (t itre de) Tckennwei, (mm U#) T«hi r 

Sous J a drriastie des Tain* les regions frontierss etaient 
regies par lies function naires, qtii a valent tine double 
quality; ih etniem. cowmv nous Je yojous jci p prefets- 
goavertieurs; en taut que gouvemaurs, ih regisaaient 
I ensemble de la prefecture, leqr assistant les secondant* 
les suppleant aiiisi que nous le verromt plua loin ; en taut 
que prcfet de.s luLtbaxes, ils sVjccupaknt spedalemenfc dt ?3 
aborigines. 

Void ee que difc Me Tna^rnvifi'Au a co eujet :■— 

& ai ^ si m it $ m m w- is is m *h n $ 

H ft Jlie E SI 15 ft Ti a 

DepuiH lea IFW et Ten JlVfbi, 3es gottvemeqrs ommemuent 
ifeimroup de geiienuix *m mission, dans Ioa ammdisamaentfl 
et dans les prefectures, ils oommaient lies fonctjonjiiures 
snhordonn&s; le fonetionmira d + a irond i garment regissait 
le peupk, le functirjnnaire de prefecture r^gissait leg 
Barbaras , 1 

Dautre part, Jff ^ signifie titteralenient Seigneur de 
la prefect lire, ^ ^ Emivtent Contrdteiiv ; ce dernier 

1 S 5 ® ^1 K-mon pL is t*. 
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term'' a evcfae, il designs nujourdTrai b profits; la regie 
de position vent qu*on traduito le mot T»onan au genit.if. 
Ce root uest done pas, com me le croit 41. Chavaonea, to 
now do famine du persoonaga, 

D’apree la stele elle-rotSme, 1« delunt dnvaifc fStre nn jeune 
Mu fie famille noble dqot Its ehinois uvaient fait uu 
prefet, ce nt: talent pa* : eu etfet, ses merit es personnels qui 
nvant vingt-irois am 1 avaient pu lui permettre d'oeqti^rir 
one telle situation. 

A signaler dans la copio de la stele tow legere erTeur 
mstdrielUs: le oopista a ecrit ■£ tin lien da Ce 

copbte, vpusamU abl cm ant cbitiols, n du etre guide par 
In souorit£ seule du mot on tiuuscrivn.uL le teste do la 
stele; au point de vue du sens, l'errenr n'a pas de portee. 

TESTE T)E LA STfcLE 

© 1 $ If ? 3 s * ?. « » A tt? 

Ur. seif/neur tfappela-it de son nom noil*. Fautse, de son 
m>m pemnind Ptudzc* il itait de Tonrflo en Kiennin^ 

witjneur a aujourd’lmi h sena de monsieur, <le 
fjBnikman. Noua voyons ici f|iie ce poraonTuigc navait 
qnun hluI tiuin F<wtzc t ce qui nous prouve qu*il n’&tart pas 
chinoisdorigine, Trnduin II- mot g pur • Jum&rttblt- difunt 
e'est on forcer h sexws, 

g *> «ii « ± £ $1 k m z n, 

(tV) KthjnewTt jetme w avail refu des qwdite# naturdl&r 
eminentes; ad%dk T U mania affaires important?* d 
delieates. 

signifies tenir eti main fermement, diriger \ le 
complement de ce vet be esfc §, qiii aiguille an prop re: 
nsmuer ses membra *, si iff iter 1 et au figure: d&nfter 

i^awctfiLp de mal ; cn fcant quo anbstantif verbal il exprimt 1 
le concept des agitations, des affaires- il ne aiguille 
nlil lenient: r&jU de Conduit?. 

faint, important ; pet d, cac!J t dtlicaL 
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L'ttendue de m jienetrcition, la r&speetahUiti de ** 
purefti-tiwrale, munifettaient de Jut - mime Itt celeste 
essence. 

Nous ftvonoue do pas cotopreudre on fmugais ce* qne vent 
dire iTionomble profewrar lotsqn'il traduit U eta it vatic, 
qu’est-ce quo c ost qu’uii bomme vaste ? 

* ^ » 3t ft 

Probe ft pur fa itement calme, na morale ain*l qttc zee 
artei* ttaievt sublimes. 

Le duuxioino caracterc cat ecrit ditteremrnedt sur la stele 
et sur la topic ; snr La premiere, il y a 51?, ear la seoonde, 
je crois que e'ost le copiste qui a raison contra le 
rednrteur do la stole ; mni n*aurait-«n pas du ft vert ir le 
lectaur qu’il modifinit le fcexte ? 

Lea deux premiers eoroctenui ferment tin luot compose 
qui exprime lidik.' de pure tv, do probite, il n’jr a point lii do 
compand if. 

Le quatrietiie expriuie l'idw de cnlme. la troisieiue cello 
dexcelleuce par imago. Cost evident meat on detuuruer 
et forcer le sons que de lee randre nwc une netteti 
xcmbiahlt a cell* de farehidir. ^ marque iei la regie 
de eonduite, la loi morale eit opposition grammafcicalo 
jivec les actes ff aonmis a cette toi; e'est ponrquoi nous 
de veins considerer com me uuo preposition copulative 
et non pas comme le verbs r/unir. 

Par mi Veriti mni* m&aiujr. Harbor** et Chino is 
revenaie.nl d Vhiemaniti. 

gg n'fdiirtKi' (V, reciter h; fc U rertu d* human tie, une 
des cinq vert us cardinal es qni cousiste it traitor autrui comme 
oti voudruit etre traite soi-ioeme. Conferez In composition 
do ce eAfaetere A A#mute,__ tfouife,' l f i, 1 tsrteur pioi tent 

1 Winger, T.i^aiu fttfm o/cyiy nc*. ji. 88, Hukienfou, 1900, 
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d f une toufusion outre le mna propre de caractore et sun 
sens ilgur^ 

Lr texte exprime cefcte id£e fort simple, ii savoir qile 
les ijucilitik de eefc adndnistmteiir eurent pour efffet de 
mmimpr rhnrmonie outre lea deux, Elements de la 
population, 

± & m n # v, 

lie ckl itait rempli dit bruU de son ium,. 

Lkt. exalt €hrtnlti Pg ; ee verfae cliinoiK no pent petti 
s'exprimar au passif on fran^ais, 

M. CluLVdimtos mud cctto plira.se par la traduction 
eingulifero (iff cigogn* tpit mV dan#) le neucitnie &atnj t 
hi ctlihra it dam styn pttgs natal honor* d'un nom. 

U y ft iei nti H mite iferreurs ■ jni so i mil tipi ion t 1os unes 
pur les mitre* et aur lesqncUea II faut nous iirroti-r. 
^ Aao Btgnitie: la haute region du del oil so forme 

progress! veinent la 3 urn i ere, 1 d'on 1'kleo de hauteur, 

d'eSevation qu'exprimo Eta plioiietique. jjL oquivimt 

i it W fa mV /VifljJj'rtt ; tt anssi la plus 

1 1 ante region de ratmosphore. 

Muk ooramc il n’est iiulleiueiit question do cigugue, 
le trjEuluetetir la suppose suiifl entendue : et si cite ft I'appui 
de son interpretation les oaraetires suivants extmita du 
ChmkinQz t9 % it JR- La gniecrie dans le nauvieme 
ciel; c'ost ft. dire dans ruspaee* et, aprfes Omvreur, il la 
tniduit La cigugne crie dun* 1? netiviimr itang (cent 
a dire rating qul mt aa centre du maremgc)* 

Lea deux derniers termer ;g IS le bruit du noni = la 
renfjsniiiee 11 sont Fobjefc d'liiie note asnoz longue du tmdueteur 
qui y voit 1 equivalent de $5 district etqui Fp don no 

done a entendre quo le pays natal de TV emu n Pao-tze 

1 Wirier, p, 189, 

a CL Couvruiir, Diet, p. Le P- Convreur arait 

tvaiLuit * J Lu grnc crio rlciii tl^UT nmreca|jL , a Ce^temna dnuto la 
ce q*U a Induit uu eryear M. Chawittm. 
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avilit et*> (cut tout an luoins meritaifc d’etre) honoHt d un 
uom particuliec a cause dee vertns do ce personnagt; ".* 

Or, il no nous paraifc avoir la rien do si comptique. ^ 
cwt pris id pour m phonetique suule qui * cent qualquefois 
p|jj ot comma stibstttut tin caractere <jui signific: (loti, 
echo j il» suat qnelqueEois equivalents. c'cst ce qua fait 
tem&vquor d’ailleura Convratr. 1 Minejh hung efit done 
l 1 equivalent du mot vulgaire minejekentj, bruit du a quo, 
ru nominee g St- 

n a m ® m m 

Le* rich* 88f» etitient aceumfdws flans s« demturr. 

La transcription parte )\i ipiur-n hu lieu do jjj eonune 
snr la stele, Cotta erreuv n'ft pas d tiillours einpecho 
M. Chavaimes do tmJuire Lt* pitties de ««V cu rondeau 
pelou son usage tjui consiste a no pus tmir couiptc des 
metapliores dont uno longue oriental* comma le Cldnoi* 
fait nn emploi continue!. 

m m $ m m sr & * 

II ret trait >■« tr> /nutr stcvic res clap; la cour et 
h#}*irticuliera cfotntuitid w.j hnmnges. 

Illi timr. re tin r est rendu par M, Chavnnnes. par -dlor# 
tjti’il n'avait pin encore* 

La traduction inut- it mot tloune : Itetnwid l tip tuple 
del tete , il attendant. le char. Lepingle dr life cst vmu- 
setnblablement mise ici par mAtanymie pour coiffure, 
attend iv a egoleinent au figure lu sons do: car celni 

<|ui en sert un outre so tient Ji sea eAt£s et attend soh ordres. 
Xouh verroms plus loin pourqnoi il faut tniduire: bin par 
sea chefs* 

Jl en opposition avec *J] signifies ogalemttit: pirtiev.lde 
emu me oppjse it ofitiiel. L est dans ce sens que I ti rendu 
M. f'dimtijn, dims so traduction du title du eg fp ill que 
M. C ha vanned cite pourtant plusieuTS foie dans son travail. 


1 JDamn! fPAPitfiV/ 1 ^ prcdLvp J> JS. 


s Di(t mw p. 120 - 
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Jfl i ffr *K M * 

IZ fnt nhef du bureau dte A rtf dins de la prs/ndare, 
chnf da jH'rmivital, awixlttnt tie pri/eL 

^ jg est un Litre applicable k dea fonctiamudres 
diffkrants eu d ignite main qtti out dea functions analogues 
soit k In cour. eoit dxm los prefecturea on daim lea sons 
prefectures An surplus* void ce qua dit J/rr TWu vmfittH 
k ee sujct, 

± $ - \, g H T A 3 * £ 2 & & 1 M til 

® fe 3- Fn # rr 

Zr: prtnefli-fiim/f towtes ks affix in*# du tribunal, 

il j ! t r -- Zyjw; r if f rx n i i n U fes dc* rfoc Jtmrn 1* ojfk ink : so n- 
*tabitf datait dm lTtn% * it tf tnt a At dints Ins gindmtitrt** 
pwrtrrkitres, jmqun mu* les Son el, 

Le T$keutrk<mij tfoee-upe tins affiiu'cs adminidnttines ; 
it r&jit en chef les brevef* c2Vr Iuiih tes furtntionnaii'es. 

Ma Touamdinn ajoutti que cette function date egalement 
de la dyrunitie tins- Kan. 

B’j n & & it - a & m & fx a, m m ^ « 
n ± m 

JJa gent Ollivant h'-in a da ires i en qualke de) Fiekht, 
euivmt le prefet qutuid il parcourait m ciroonscriptiou 
administrative i il montnit dans uu autre cliar h pour s en 
retuamer, tfest pourqUoi on lapprdait Plrkkt (mitre eliurj. 1 

* m ^ * m * ft* 

Pro mu Simutmi, il fat gouverneitr dr ceil** propre 
jW/wfure, 

Le titre de mrtmtfiui (talent exquisj, qtii ae donue 
aujourd'liui aux bachcliors, existait done on ce temps Ik. 


1 \Vtnn hitn longi'an,. Ut» liii, p, 3 £J v\ 
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^ $£ fK B, tk w ® wu 

Pacijiqucment, ll gtmvenia le peuple, et tmdm etudes 

jurent en ordi'e, 

Le premier caractftre exprime l'idee de douceur Labile, 
do pnix a in ftoeoud sign! He? ff&ummer d’uru* main 

mupk mjnm# *-n t^iressantl i|naiit ii In deuxleine plunse 
trudmte ton* ir* ftrts fnrent ti fo nr plavc ndimrUc, 
IV.rreur port* sur le mot Jfjjj chose, qui aignife utissi: ft r* 
t.t ) i<iiui r nmb oda en d initrea caa \ littSraloniont: lattti* 
eposes abtinvt nt d 'tire en place. Daidletus, efit-co qu'un 
njitgirttniL n le poll voir do do minor la nature ? 

S n - + H* fee ^ Ji6 E* 

En son civgt-tnnsieme printetnpe et- aidonuu', line 
Tnaladie d la ehatnbir Jil tnourir le moyistrat. 

M. Chaviiuoos trnduit Lui jit perdre sen fimtrtlms. 

jjtjj p ipj] reprobate' grapliiqtitixnent; un cliien pouss&nt ties 
hurlomeiitaj aigiiifiu: funemdl^ nwt, ivt/airt ntoueir. 

Comment so peiit-il ijue le aeriH meius ilu contests u nit 
piis rhonoTftble profesaenr do eoinmettro oetLe 

erreur ? 

^ ^ A '5 H 

4 Vti i qui mtjim.it m. dmikur; fous multiplieivnt fours 
incliiUii ions de rorjitt, 

Cfest aurtout la duuxitme proposition qui est fautive, 
Ohiitjiu hom-mf etuhijiU sw r v*otu* u’a gate* do sens. 
M. Chavtiunes, pour txpliquet eette Hmguliira traduction, 
cite Molitre dans La }Yrinctn#e (FElvire, Notre grand 
aotnique n'n dvidflUimant rien a voir icL 

Lit Inngue chinolse a un caracterc iofinitif, on doit done 
traduire an pluricl A ; on le doit d’autmit plus qur cc mot 
ost anfathitiqnn da eingalier de In proposition preoedentu. 
"g n ut c*t inis pjar bmnr.0iij\ ct pour multiptirr, e’eat 
line liyperlbole, figure ires iisitfre eu cbinoifl, fit clns^iqiie, 
cn ce ijui conoerue ce enraetere. 
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SI Bymboliae gmphiqoemimfc le corps hnmnin courbe 
commti uii arc. et aiguille, des lors: ritdins prosierm. 

« « it ft n m m 

yotre emotion ay ant etc c&mpUtrmrnt ifMnijcsttc, nous 
item# tsommcs wnis pour graver Pwmitom funehre. 

Ll- t-t la 4 * carnets re constituent xm varbe cample*# 
madificatcur: 41, eyniboli&ant YwA& qni attaint am but 
cam if] a 3 a floche, la cable, e'est pottrquoi nous tradui&ons 
ay<ad firf complitemriU man ijester. 

m ft «» ^ i ^ i 

\ pawr) hisn exalter dr t Loire ehef la jin , pmtr qnr «rt 

pfoirt: ■Jif' stnf pi* iftftfiroiJijjHn 

^ i.:A (’/ ost Ic qiialitfcattf qua ran dornie encore 
aujourdljui siux prelate, 

il' r^t la glaira du |h i 'linage que lea redact mr.s ik Jn 
stile veuknt cons^rver et proclamer et non pas sen Lenient 
fia tin, \L Ohavaurh^i ne &Vst pas apmru qtiil lour fait 
dire qnftlque cluwe du bleu bizarre, a snv. -ir qu'ils Teult-nt 
mettr? eterndlcment en f uw ierr la p* rtr dm functions du 
rh-f'u nt. mns qi& jama la elk salt dv la me moire 

dm ham mm. 

& m 0 

Lm term™ noni tilnsL 

[U m nt # m fi 

JfrrwiUftC* gwi o rendu F esprit, immensiti d\*h descend 
la tumUre, 

Dans la chinois litternire, coniine dans touted les 
liingnes orientates, lit mebipliore mt fcrfts mifcfe, Nous 

MfiiuiLitM id ftn presence d r tum dc eew figures tie rhrtoriquk\ 
epithetea placets devant le siijet par emphase ; I jmmensite 
dqnt il esfc id question, do meme que 1'Eminence, sont k 
defnut hii-meme donfc tine ILine est dai^ le del on L'eapacer 
othere, tundift que !'autre eat days La terre c cV J st prior celu 
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qu'il jhflat desceudre do 1ft p rent ike des rayons vcluirjint led 
homines, Ua descendants ot ks amis viva [its dn dSftnat, 
M. Chavannos a cunfundu It? sens propre itvec le sens 
metaphoriqtte, et e'est la ee qui Ini a fait dire quo la 
mutt- etendw dt hi mer fait descend™ »« rcfol . probable- 
ment, croit-il. dans lea profondettra oc&niquss. 1 

m & m m n t wt m« 

6 nujjeetueiir, mujcetnru*, seigneur marquis, ton 
ik'tatantc iviuuniudc sown- comm* Itm pUrres miisiealei#. 

Lil traduction <)ui' nous donnons des Jons derniers 
tonnes farce h sens, car ils cunstituv-nt mu* oncmatopiw 
intradnistble, 

qur repetition nous fait mo tire tiu vocatif, est 
nnc expression rituelle qui s'nppliquc ii I'Amn don dtiunts 
dun* lea t-imples ancetriiii-V, lea tablet tea so dlvisant > L ii: 
lc* tio'j' dtii ujc, et en: flH, tes glonrux* 

13 m fi? t ik & m m 

Enfant, adult*, on Iona it hi hault, on ckauiait- fee 
lowing*s it hi i uiit 1 4 daw lev mmpwjw#. 

Le premier caractero: fi title exprime, metaphorique- 
nient. 1’idee den fruit; de menu' ipm le second: ht coiffure 
virile, cameteriee I'mlulte. 

ft m % s % 

Dnw> r ombre, ta etais tout a fait vonciUnnt, la jrro- 
fwuleiiv ih- ten ijimlUe* ripenthiU (Hit fitinl (ton jHtrfttm. 

A cause (le* mots ft gg doiW t‘ombre, dan# In retraite, 
M. Chavannes volt la, la miiiniacence d une phrase da 
Y-iking: " La ^rrua criant duns In solitude t and is quo s> j s 
put its lui repondont." T1 n’y ti visiblement id auenne* 
reminiscence do cettc fiorte. 

1 u. Chftvnuia^ ijonttf rote, p, 10 : “Co debut uspnU donee A 
Entendre qua Iftfipeition Jrtnf Se muude il'iin hesuima tel Ipie Tt'auan. 
pUDt-s no p<sL se prudutre quu gKiW i (lea ini! llBncoa divinos emaneeS ile 
tn montagm: et clfl k hllT. 7 ' 
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jr£ lieu, qutilitd& C<? irens tie qualite eat celni tie la 
conversation courante uetufllk: 5| AJ &' &twnt'\ 
m*iv.vai*v>t qualify, «e tlit tons It* jours, 

Le text- ‘lit clairement qua les qualites flu p^rsuming- 
etalent profondcs comma on atilme ct >]ii r iL eu coulait pft 
tin prii'fuiu, 

i ana 

Ta maimn navail qwe tju^lques tatoft ; on ptmvuit 
(Jiudlemcnt) suin'*' w* jnurs} 

Lea redacteors exprimeai Video tree* simple* suite dm 
prfeMentes, h envoir quo le defuut, mwloste, nliabitait 
quWe petite d&meure; artifice liltenure usibfi o n toutes lea 
poesies pour faiiv resaortir ks im+riteK do personage 
efikbck 

It Chnyamiee nmo- dit tpi'" il y ll eort&memcnt id one 
allusion uun passage do Lunen yu "* or, ce passage park 
de toule autre chose et no s'applique pas mi sujet, ii a trait 
a la hauteur dm murs exteriours \m tmipecheul de voir 
rinterieur des edilkeft* 

11 y a id a s%tmkr unc difference eotre hi st&k i t hi 
copk ; k atele porte |5| qudqur ptu\ et la copie 

jiltuiii'uni, hotnLrrux, 

IS neat pas possible de trnduire: il trouva iff mnr 
qu it Imgm. sans violer k-a lois grammatical*^ tar 
eat le potential du verhe fB avivra 

mm & aua « # m 

ZnC jpur/urn (cfe to tw+-TWf) arifuirrfi rmvm rapid* 
chi vent, (rt) tu fftoirr moiitait jusquaitiZ nuuffis {tr.vrc 
to nungea s'Mcvuity 

|Sl Sdatrmmd rapide, d’oii. rajj/J Hi. A ooter qu ou ne 
pent dire, en [ran rah, qu'une odour eat impetuoum 


1 cst ici mb pour fj mmifrr rfe hirit pitd*. 


2 p r so, p, a. 
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a m ai ffi , s « a » 

tifypntr, jrtt « pru, plume?, prffnrmt tme «p* 

/wrenre ceronouie/ie; dra^ow sY/rmul, pA«?«u- sVuvoiawl. 

Nous reuioittrons encore ici «n vers du in6me genre 
quo k premier do cette oraison ftmubre, one eerie 
d'epithetes metapUoriqaes pl«tc£ devout le sujrt qui ici 
eat sous-eutendu: fu, 

Ttt t'auw&M vei't) I'emptfrit! pour it re rspw. par le 
prince. 

ki, M. Chavnnnes a, comma dans presquc ton tea le* 
parties de sa traduction, confcitdu l« seus proprc nvcc 
io sens metaphor ique; e’esfc uiusl qu'il rend eela par: 
Deptmjant ton eeaor jumpiatt dda den mpettn aerUwne*. 

& $ $ a ; g & ft ?i 

Tn simnas il f*i porte da ptdaio violet, et (n hretnpaa lea 
konppette# dam le mote. tint. 

Lts auteurs veulent dire, en ce langage image, que to 
pcrsouuage sc prfeenta ah palais du souvanuu, fit qu it 
se prostema devant le fosse qui 1 euionre et le defend, 
aujourd’hui a Pekin, la residence lux peri ale a’nppelle la 
" ville violctte 

Dans title premiere note, M. Chavn nnes explique ainst 
hji traduction: u Lb sens est done quo, Jorsquo le defunfc 
Fut arrive u la situation elevie quo caraftterisent les 
sonnet tea lixfies aus mors des chevaux et In polio violet ti¬ 
ll U palais, il resta ccpendant integre i 

Dana une detudeme note, eomportant tine citation tiree 
de Mengtzeu, TV. a, 8, et qui nc sc rapjiorte paa an sujet. 
M. Chavannefl ajoute—•“ Ici, la chanson dc Fenfant me 
parait Itre rappel^c pour dormer a entendre que le di'-funt 
savait r ester pnr et iutegre. Com me on lc voit, 1 auteur 
dc rinseription prend de grnndes libcrtes avec les allusions 
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littimires et il datoumfi muveni lea citations qn’i] fait du 

sens qu T e11fca liVJiient dims l r nri^iriftL tr 

Nous voyniM id l 1 honorable profeaseur imputer aux 
ChitioiBp tout cu k-s morig&uuit de leur ignorMico, les 
erreors qu’il cotmneL lukmGme* MAlheupeuSBiiient, ce 
precede lui eat hubitncd, 

jaA?#»«‘JHrv 

Lv* gm# du pi T U}dt:jUial#m*nt twn*.iwnt (ti toi ); dan* 
leur attazhtmml, ens&mhU it# jirr taurTiait n t. (t wy# toi). 

Lea ckiquietfle fit ahdema cwnctereg da ce vers dguifierii: 
fftfodwfe, an propre efc au M^une, C'eat ec qne M. Chiivaumex 
rend par: nibs. &ux**nt *'n t*ntram* : namur atih 

n^m f *'u un liron- ; dsmx propaaitkiiui tuitieres pour un 
soul motd 

n s i? a ^ it fe n 

d frf rv>ndi", i/js Mm'ritVuf frm ,■/ f i'omtixfui 
nuvntr.ibt^Us ft* quitter/ 

rette expression rhrrtt! m fnt m deaigtie, prir xh nsion 
da ™, lea rhevanx qne J'on dresse h marcher l'amlde arirs 
qu’iJ* Mjient plus doux d allure pour le euvaKfir* D<t Ijl 
] expression f'.j cum mk- tttfroduint A-.* jn^L- tTitn 

rhr t'dlqu* /Voi eifv-s-^H d rrrmAA , 1 

Tut «i«r ffztovjg&HiL dr.* pfistm, put# tu r&*irl\.tH 

*lan# ton jim/nr 

Llfcfc, r«- sUfjeas un*}. succession dr taknt#, ^xpresdoTi 
ijieL&jjliorique que M. ChfJA'umiea rend par: •ftmir /*ir 
hMiiti d'u.ur Jtttufr situation et tie rjmndt'# capacity. 

& m Jj B* m m ^ m 

Tn roidus la gtoim dr la emtirSe dr IY r ta twtdtu.tr 
idem jtitfija.t Vhabit }nan*\ 

L - deuxieine earacbar* acrt a designer uue viUe antique 
du Honan, dout l\ u@ peut-£tre question ic*i p patlfc-Stre faut 

1 Bohesac, Fait dint, rh. fr r t p. Clmn^lini* 100L 
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i] oread ro co mat poor sa phon4ticpn< srulernrnt, et dattl 
ce iris on devrait trnduire de ta v&tdrt? jwrticuhere, co 
i.|ai s(-rziit bleu eu hsnnonie aved le vers precedent 

Quant k Vhubit jaum\ no serait-ce paw quelqne chose 
if analogue a la distinction accordi--: atyQUid'hni pour 3 cm 
aerviceK Biguslfe ? 

t « Hi * ■* * M 

J} aurait fattu gnr ht pisne# rom mr ks mnftfr du 

yud qu i wmi iiruf&je*: Us w sr rfiiTir; nb ifcfc Hr JzvwjV, 

^ ^ ^ ^ “ IS 4 u la 

Tit j t a jtyirl* que rfa ^ « R- f- n twi co^W\ 

eo-iiWntfJWflwmii^ trti fr ■mfli'iu* 

M. Clmvaimt'S u traduit lu dmmtiue partie de re vi-rs: 
// mourut a a mqwi^n# oh tf commen^alt <t vrrser son 
drrrnit r ptin i>T ^ 

C'jmnie il n’y a manifestcmetifc rien dans le teste qni 
puisne justirier cutte traduction siuguliere, rhonorable 
proft-s&eur s’efibree d explainer sou interpretation pur unc 
reference— Ln viMapJurrt: thi rfrrnicr jHinkr *k tmv qui 
waThqpif au montieuk arf first du chtrjrilm £w ngao tht 
ChoudciHTj. 1 

En fait, il ny n ni metapln.re, ni punier, ni allusion au 
Chrm-kiuq: il n y a qu'tine CBufusinii du iraductmr entre 
le came tore ^ f■ojfhe, rn-vue J t et ^ pan-kr efc mic mecon- 
nrdsMiitice mmplete do sBi»dea mots de ee vers, compliance 
d f une violation des regies de la syntuxe, 

in n T m $ ® £ ii 

CWswwf Tie nous lammterkma-nou# pae! Tu nou* 
pen&mis de tea banter 

5L Chavannes tradnit la domic re pftrtie de ce vers: dr 
4 'c tju'i tie nniardi not re canciioym, Itomae btm ct 
excellent. 

^18 siguitie : imbiber, pinitrcr com (tie Veav, jicemdantt. 

1 p 2L 
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Lf' tradueteur a di'i confoodre ee cansct&re nvce ?J|, qni 
signitie; trite fmi ir ; maia cc termc eot-il < employquil 
n.- fnnrjrn.it pas encore tmdtiirr coniuae l‘a foit M. Charannes, 
'’-ir il n'eafc nolleuicnt queotlon de ciwitoyen. 

® fa mm & & 

Tit e* retourne a tit mint# apparenee, tu viable vie 
nf ju t pa$ loiujuf. 

[p] signifie iaeodtestableinent : rphmrnrr, revenir : If 
(Ifltm&me caractore : jg /on non* purn.it pria, comme il 
arrive sou vest, pnnr m I'liltur phonetiqne, seulement,et eon- 
^jueman-tu.pnur fUfuu. qni si-jnifie cgalismcnt xtuuni.r, 
formant fiiru-i ,m verier compose. raractere fg r Hi^iiliant 

ideognapbiqnement : baguette dc twmbtmr, n’n pas d'emploi 
iei- Ce float css deux eonuctires qua M. Cluivannes a 
rendu—nous im savons poniquoi—par: BUn quaint 
cfmetam.vw.nt at ltd, ricu dans le teste n’syaiifc ancon 
rapport nvee eette signification* 

31 d&igne l« maintien, fapparetuv exttricure, itt forme 
dune personnel 

In:- mn$ est evidemmenfc que le dt-Funt eat rfioitrne, 
mw, a Ra forme spiritual!* invisible, so m lmjuoBe cm 
lui rjffrim lee sacrifices* Cela rfonlte fgfilement do la 
ilmmeme part re du vers. 

§5 <mbrr r reflet, vUifik coniine lomhre d'nn corps cpi 
n est rien par elle-uiemo. Lilt. 7k vi** dTom&rg, rjni nTprime, 
et la fragility do l'esktence, efc le corsets™ fugitif de In 
\i& lid mating iaqnclle est bieis plub.it ime apparence rjn'nna 
r&tlifce* 

Bun qua tu ne mis ni mtU.il ni pwrrt, ta me {X&side 
hi tlurte, 

® tt expression compose qni, scion le precede mental 
elnnnie^ eTtpriine. par le rapprochement des deux contrairee, 

1 idee uhatraite ; le premier earoetcro exprime I'epanomKse- 
m F‘nt ( la pouRsec de la vie: le second, ma declin, sa morL, 
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les deux sappliqnenk mi sens propre, k Ijl v^g^tatlon, et 
vest pour eeln que 11 ChavanneH n traduit Ftjpu at+urte^ 1 - 
wn/ ; la reunion des deux elements 

opposes expriuie Fidee de la vie. 

m • 2 * s a a* 

(Zteme) feff mt^*t A kujr ru/ei'a, #oi*s fa rutlA axurw, 

fientf d /o ffiaito hi fan ill*' de ¥m. 

On potirrait a la rigueur admettxe l interpretation de 
liT^int-donkier cametere que don no M, Cluivanaea ; il v voit 
le disciple de Coufndu-H || [uf. uiub rinterprdtation du 
dernier coxae tere me parait bien hasard^e. 

S0 yen me parult etre mis [n>ur fgf ^ jreu <1.17147, k> 
Pi li Lon ch Ennis devimt lequel L-Qinparai^sent !es morta avec, 
a la main, la feuille oil wmt inherits leurs peebes; ces 
permutations de signet* id^ogrttpliiques sous la ineme 
phondtique sortt frequenter 

I ASSttlMfl ^ 

arrive que le& gens mmt. sans penser (d |ui); 
entier ouUir (ha), 

Lu traduction de 1 'honorable profi^Lseur merits ici d’etre 
examinee iwee attention pares quelle nous permet de 
i oniprendre les precedes qui le font uboutir it deu inter¬ 
pretations si singuliemv G*est bko au inoinn lepithMe 
de h-in^nliere quG merits la traduction de ces hull caracteres 
qui results k Jeur faire dire Lh?mme jmrfait n'a pas de 
eamcferlsHque# indiriditd&s, il i cst comm e Its poissom 
qui dans le grand jizwvc d duns Is lac n'rmf auswn amici 
les uns des an t res 3 

3 * umiwr u, arricer qne, quant d, a au^i r en certains 
tsiH et devout nn ndjeetiJ* h superlafciA et e'eat lit ce 
qui a indult le tniducteur en erreur* 

A Homme eat ici an pluritd, en raison inenie du contexts 
et de la nature infinitive de la longue qui veut que touted 
Jeo fois que le singulier nest pan expressement exprime on 
/UA5_ imo. 71 
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en i nfere le plurie'L L'honoraljk" professtra r ne ae preoccupe 
jamais lit: refcte regk\ pour tent esBentklle} ainsi qu'on le 
volt Heirs touted sea trad net tons. 

Quanta M |g par loquel lus bouddhist^pouvent exprimer 
r'ab.scm» de cariict^ri^qLiefi individuelies, Ik signifient id 
li tlrml em en 1 : ft "r r vt* ir pns tl<> /if h*fV /#* itr q net*] ititu x 11 
i\ n'est pas bovoin d'oJIcr eherdicr nn autre ecus, 

Quant k i'erreur sur la aeconde par tits du vers, elle 
pnivient principaltment de la confmitm entre le sens 
metaphoriqlie <?t le sens prupre de* deux caracterca ft SBl- 
confusion ordinaire a M. Chavannea. 

ft Jfc ti-TL-E im* est, tiu ellet, line iuetaphcire couraiiLe qm 
npriimi Fidfe de pa vs; dans tons le* styles i?t jnsqijr dans 
le purler nilgai re, A ins? on dit ft jMl 011 ft j(t| pour 
designer cjudquViu qui a vu beauooup de pays. 1 

En Langue parley Line fiieou de designer un vaga 1 »&d + 
cst iRemr* de dire ||{] ft jjjfl Tidti w* tiffkiitiigh wifi* tVIui 
qul d&jompoaetait ee mot cn eelui qui af j.vccipit*' dawt* 
h JU'iivt. tit b Uir, ferait tme traduction comm? eelk quit 
nous mtiquona, maid il serait cxcusriMe, 

Quel a etc k proc£de par lequd JL Chavanncs a fait 
intervenir ici ks pmssons insoudeux donfc il nous park 
et uuxquds ks r^dactcura da cette stJde nil valent 
guere pense J 

(Test an moyeu do la citation dun text*, liii-nurue 
inliorrcctemojit traduit, citation inspire*- sans doutc par 
I'idee de ue be et de re fit uve qui duiveul cottterur, 
comme il esfc nature! d des poissons. 

Qt? texts eat le siuvanlz 

s m & 4a % £ k m s 4a m £i a. ^ s a ^ 

7 to +a S ^ £t iB 

Vu-iei la traduction qui en esl donuee: " Quand les 
aoiircie% se des&eckent les pOlSHOns restenl ensemble stir 
ia terre ferme i plut&t quo do se rracher de l lmmidite 
S un sur I'antre el plutot i[ue de so mouilkr 1 'un Tautre 
1 Cf, 1 b Bid. de CowrEHr, p, 3'17- 
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do lour vase, no yeruit-il pas preferable qu'ila n'eussent 
ituctin souel lew nan les mitres daua le grand fieuve ou 

to tm i" 

Ur, void co que jo lis: M Lew sources etant dessechees 
lea poiasans unt vto ensemble places &ur hi terra ferine* 
Sits bc cracbr-ut mutuelkment do rhumidite, ils shuineotent 
do leur s&ljve no vnudnut-il pas mieux qu'ils eussent 
ete ouljlie-i?. ensemble dans lea lleuves et les lacs?" Le 
texte oliittuia exprsme trow bien h; respect de la vie sous 
toutoR les formes qai animait Tthtmangtzeu, hauteur. 
L'crreur provieut ici de to que le traducterrr na paw 
distingue les deux usages dtt ettractire 4lj employe qinitn; 
foLs, deux fois duns dmque sous. 

C'est aiusi sur une citation mat traduite quo la traduction 
est hasfe n el nous voyone que, commc presque Lou] ours, 
ecttc Citation n'a martin autre rapport avco le texte. que 
qntdques mots. sembbihles qui sy t convent, sent employ 
duns in l autre sens. Ce mint justoruent ees references 
contumelies qui domic ut aux oeuvres do M, Chnvtumes 
une apparenee ilo si grande erudition, dies sont pour 
ltd une occasion d'rrreur de plus. 

Quant A ta majwts t rit+- nr crmr pts; avw veneration 
jjoittt rruui^wti# j*oiir rn t# gt&rifitint etrr rnwitttde* 

On pent igalement traduire catL'c-e di licence non# nous 
tt ii Upim# pour fit irr tipjtartiUre ton image \ Cette phrase 
eat ampbibologique. g designe tublettes des defuntn 
qui sent an cute gauche de la tablelte cent rule de lanrctrc 
foiid&kur de Ja famille, dans son temple. 

M. Cliav&unjea a rendu ce vers par Mais dan# la 
snlenmts injinie dif temple Jitnem ire re&pectu&ux et 
fairmmii&ua &mt les aides distingue #Et ceci eat 
accompagm? d'une citation fake et traduite* comine la 
precede site dejk erkiquee. 
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*«¥**!fttt « 

jf IMtfne t'te, now 

wron.? imu$ r nous gvTnimn#. 

Dans co Vers le coplate qul u iait ta transcription 
sent trotnpe deux foia inntcri*Element. Le deurrirmc 
earaeterc eat ecrit anr Leatampogc flE : uniqnement i 
wtdemenf ct sur In tropic ifce«+ attache . 

Le cinq me me camctrre eat toil g£ emmtvmr anr 
restampage et [oj sur la enpie. 

Le sixitTtic carnet era de I'estarnpage ^ 

■ jni tit 1 - const ruit nv«! It- precedent Jvj. a etc oublSo. 

CViiimif Its phonctique* dos cAmcttfifl substitueB, «mf 
un„ stmt Ich m ernes que cel Its rk-s earactereg reels, celn senilis 
dinotcr que ctitle copk a ete fait* par qiielqu'mdigcne 
negligent que M. Chuvnnnes a eu le tort de ne paa bieu 
control er. 

W ^ *, * # IS ^ 

iffb* /amiflcis itVftfenmt paa dfe vlti, fcm noble 7ic?Ji* 
lonfjtr wij>a resp/r?iL{? ira. 

Le copifitc sWt encore trompe iei l an caractere f - 
tchang, jr splt-nd !r t maiu/fstcr. il a Mibatituc le camct+ re 
pJ| icha tiff, ouvrir* s'etendrCr Cel a n r a d’ailieurs pas 
empAclie M. CliavaniieH de trad nine comrne s'il n’y avail 
paa on ccfcte substitution ; il a tmduit: mti;r i)^^T. 

Sa traduction mt dailleurs curie use r Quand Lin-twoi*} 
fat itivrt. sa Mir rtnomm£c renin man if twin ait loht ; le 
tent aeCLnnjiagne de liiievitable reference. 

Li? traducteur a fait intervenir iei ce persotumgo qni 
up pa rail soudjm dans le texte sans aucuue raison puree qu'il 
s : .‘st trouve en presence de rexpressSou Ktteraire fji, quiest 
a recension tin signe diegiiiit du pi uriel : il alguiti’-, en rtfet, 
bo&jueti g-rtnid u(*mbr*\, rf tlU'ctum, ^ desigiie, an propre p 
less ancf-tn:w ct, an figure, les families. Oda se tnmve dims 
tons l«s dietiomudi«■:-. y^ fm» avoir esfc iei la negation 
de ^ qui Ini est verbs et signifie: jmir+ Ce dernier 
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eamctere s'emploie ordinal rcment comrae aiguo do pouctua- 
tion iikiin[uant la fin dW jugement; mala, dans un genre 
dii poetise ton nut edui de cette oraison funolm-, cm in tail 
guere linage de jjJ on mots vide*. 

£ IS #r 5* a # It £ 

J Tiwltfi jrum-n* * 't'f i r flT-uwfljir /ftTieferr. 

/t™v peujde wn&rw ton dtmx souvenir* 

Litt La douce siweutf tie worlder; le fruit de cdui-ci 
Cimservaut la savour persiatantc de la prune, serl uixisi 
dim age. 

A ^ K ® 

/Mas / '/'em - 1 

± ji 

JS'r^/r' cn fa dtiead? tin qtmfriim# mm* tk 

Fannie yi-seu, la quatrUme {*ht rcjro 1 ) Tttlimg. 

Yiennent on suit * j les signatures d<s fonctionnaims ijui 
ont orige cette stale, pr£c£deea do lours qualiti's respective 
lil. Chavannos ms lea a pas traduites. Lee void dans lour 
onire. 

m m 

Lt- chef ik? k\UYtuix T'unfjjhin. 

Le copiste a farit le dernier car&etfere: Nous llaons 

autreniOBt ■ la partie mffirioure ainxi que cellos do droite 
intuit ijieii certain omen t cello quo nous imiiqtiuns; il pent 
v avoir doute p>ivi -fit- Co mate il sngit dim nom prop re 
ccci eat do pen d importance. 

$ 3t Tfe m 

Lf tjrvjjier ; Mongh c n u . 

Cost la traduction litteralc, mais je nai pas pu 
identities sa fo&ction sous Jes Hein on die reliant dans 
Mi Tout* nnlhin* 
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Sf 

Le chef adjoint du personnel, Tt-htnnjmto. 

Ce fuiictioiiuflirc porta di verses qualifications; aprcs les 
Twin, son litre fill chaugtt 1 * * 4 

ft # % n 

S ft If ft 

IfVnnfi ef fcA'■■,£'Ae/s tie# /iwi-ea fjurfifcunw . 5 

ft ft ft tt 
ft ft tt If 

Tr}u niton ef Fu-vivy/iien. treaui'i'Te* 

# ffi # tir 

« si a 

t-if ZriecniAicn r arf/aiiito , 1 

# & ft ft 

# ft € m 

ef JTutfli, agents* 

■]> a « f« 

Yajir/ii, ci£f£?ii in/eHtfiti - * 

« «i o 

Waaijj. why ^rd f/t? emfmonim 

1 Mu Touannliun, liv. biii. Jx 12 rv, 

* Id., Ev. tii, jx v*, 

15 j-isLn pu tes :di?ntihor ju LrudutS LLtteralcilwnt* 

4 Gat to fjiuiitc d'udji>mia «at nfftrante- jV divers grmklts nq fcmrtiomx 

Cf. TonflTintiiiitj Uv_ Ixii r p. 20 rS 
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THE ASTAD AS A - BH ED AS „ OR THE EIGHTEEN POINTS 
OF DOCTRINAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 
TENGALAIS i SOUTHERNERS i AND THE V AD AG ALMS 
tNORTHERNERS* OF THE VISISTADVAITA VAISNAVA 
SCHOOL, SOUTH INDIA 

Rt A. 0OITNDAOARYA, 

[Oil p. & 6 G ante reference was made to the two kaliiti or 
schools of the Tisi.fltfld™ta Yjftitf&sr&s—the Tengoliipi and tbo 
Yodagjdi. The points of differenee in their doctrines art? of 
cunsideraljlp importance for l ha study of religion in India, and 
I have much plea^m? m forwarding to the Royal Asiatic Suciely 
the endowed cominnnicftnoiL from Swaim C uvindanirya, himself 
a follower oi the Teu^ali belief. It may be noted that while 
ouch school has numerous adherents in Southern India, the 
great majority of Yuisnava-- id Northern India trace their 
spiritual descent Irani EAmAnonda, and prefer doctrines akin lo 
those of the Yadagnlatj—G. A. G.] 

Sr = South EJnbobL 
N. = North St-tkooL 

]. Grace of Got l (PrasAdaY 

N. Say' that Grace is to be earned or bought; Le " co¬ 
operative ", 

S. Say that < trace rumen freely. Ch>d P s ^rjnv is jjoverdgnly 
free and, therefore, lias no price ; Ltv irresistible 
2. Grade# of Miit& in Moksa* 

N. Say that there are no grades, 

S- Siiv that aotne variation exists, but it m neither 
quantitative nor qualitative. The variation or 
difference arises in virtue of different duties assigned 
to different Muktas [i.c, freed. liberated* or salvated 
goals). 

.3, Work# i Kanim-} pp ml Gnosi* (Jfiana). 

X. Say that these do not constitute direct means bo 
attain God] hut are ancillary to Bhukti. Bhakti, 
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therefore, constitutes the direct means to Moksa 
(“ God-uttain merit). 

S + Say that, any uf these so-called distinct means may 
lead to Maksa ; lor in each case the mental attitude 
of the person is the chief determinant It is the 
conversion of the heart that is chiefly aimed at. 

4. Nature of Sri \ur Ltih&m i) + 

ST. Say that Sri has w&ntial pervasion i.Svarupa-VyfLpti■ 
also, as Nfirfiyana; Leu pervasion by essence. 

S. Say that Sri has attributive pervasion (Gtma-Yy&pti) 
and corp&rm l pervasion (Vigriiha-Vyapti), but not 
the essential pervasion (Svarilpn-Yynpti i, The: 
Motherhood differs from Fatherhood and differs 
again from SouluxaL Soli Ih the Soul, who has 
attributive pervasion only. Mother is Sri (nr the 
passive female principle of the kosmos) p who has 
attributive pirns corpoiral pervasions* Father is 
Narayana (or the active male principle of the 
kusmoa), who has e&Mntkd plus attributive plus 
corporeal pervasions* This pervasive character is 
what differentiates the three Principles from each 
nther, viz,. Soul, Sri, ami Xarayaua* 

5 . &ri'8 Powers. 

S, Say tJiuCj Sri lias the power to grant Moksn—a power 
which she shares equally with Narayana. 

S. Say that Xarayiinu alone possesses this power; rind 
that Sri performs the function of the Paraclete, 
i.e. Mediatrix In this magnum 

0. Definition of Tatsalya or God*a Love {or pamihd 
*J fieri ion) to His cretilurej*. 

N. Say that by the expression "Gods love for sour 1 it 
is meant that the love is blind to Its (soul's) tainis 
or faults. 1 


1 Le. Dtifd -'darifoam* 
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S. Say that by it is infant that- the love- is uat merely 
blind, but is so overpowering as to evince a relish 
for the Mi-called taint, 1 

7. Definition of Days or Cnmpa*mtm. 

X. Say that compassion is that feeling for emotion ■ in 
the heart which begets the wi»h to relieve the pom 
of the pained. 2 

S< Say that it Ih that feeling in the heart which, oil 
seeing pain, is itself as painful as the pain of the 
pained. It is the feeling which cannot simply 
tear to see the pain of others, but is itself painful 
or pain-feeling. a 

8. Frapatti, or Ite&itf nation to fjo>L 

N. Say that Frapatti or Resignation is also a soul- 
ini tinted act, like Love to God (Rhukti), leading 
to Mokna, Resignation thus is one among the 
several ways leading to God. 

,S. Sav tliat Resignation is not oiv among the ways, but 
the Way or the Means, the adoption of which 
specifically characterise* those high souls who have 
sought that way. to the exclusion of others. This 
attitude of entire capitulation or surrender to God 
di(ffrrut[-lies such souls from others, so that they 
are uot to be classed with others, he. others whose 
hearts arc still attached to the other ways, and 
have, therefore, not arrived at tiui ripe condition 
of implicit attachment to the way of Resignation. 
This Way is God Himself, whereas the oilier Ways 
are Ways of God, Pmpattl is called a " Way " for 

convenience (o.jx-tcaTtiiuh). 

f.ft, 

- lc- Pa rtt ^wAtjkni 

* La. [CT- pJiraifmL "Milfoil Mitlewl wtewriL" 

A, ft] 
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9. Who $kmdd resort to Pra patti ? 

N Bay that only those who are incapable of walking in 
tins other paths resort to this path of PrapaUi or 
Resignation. II is sheer helplessuesa that drives 
the soul to seek shelter in Reaignatiam 

S. Say that the way of Resignation is for nll h be they 
capable or Incapable. Resignation is the wj'jir qtiu 
?io?i of every penitent emtiL Without this chief 
feature other ([mil ideations are futile. With it 
other i|nolihcathm^ because they ijuuUfy, derogate 
fro [is the greatness of Resignation* Resign* tian 
per is all-powerful, Qualifying El is to weaken 
it and detract from its dignity. 

iO H Conditions of this Resignation. ( Vide Bhagavad- 
Gita, xviii, 66*) 

S. Say that the conditions may be stilted thus: 14 if 
you, souls* arc iumpaU-z of following the other 
ways ordain til in the ^aatras, give them up and 
come to Me*'" 

S T Say otherwise— M If you, souk, arc capable of walking 
in the other ways, then try your might IF your 
capability alone wi3] elevate you to Me, well, try ; 
but if you arc at once keenly alive to your weak¬ 
ness, i.e. imbecility and ignorance to ruin pass Lhat 
end by your own strength, then why not lean at 
0 n<* on what is Strong and Wise, Le. Uod, Myself i '' 
The former attitude is that of Sflfr-asseHivmem; the 
latter, sdfdihtmdonmrtiL The former attitude is 
measuring urns mm strength J the latter, giving 
it up for God's strength. The former attitude is 
one of Stlf^mphari* ; the latter, sdf-rtfimLVi&vtmit. 
The former nttiturlc is wJf-rjtf >r tficaI r &n or self- 
tirjgimnliwmewt; the latter, self-abascmMitoT bdf- 
iihntgatiotir The funner attitude is one of self- 
pe }jwtua t ion ; the latter* sel « ccinen t , Th e former 
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attitude is pnf! of &etf-mnd#waiwfj : the latter, wff- 
ra? v/y i mj, Srif- hwl ulgenre the one, si l/-mcr c’ flee. 
the other In tine, self-project itm by self-iviU is 
the oue h whereas *r!j-njectiotb for Gods Wisdom 
(omniMtenccI is the other; sdf-str#ngth in the one 
case, God s 'mini pot cnee in the other, 1 

11. lh qunlijimtion# of thr other ways qualify Fmpatti j? 
N, Say, Yes, 

S, Say, Xu: on the other hand, they disqualify* For the 
only qualification that is required is for the soul 
to absolutely cognize its intimate relationship with 
God* That reliifiniihhip is the one which comes of 
Seryiency i&*alr<i) on tin- part of the soul, and 
Sovereignly *>r Paramouney iirt-itva) on the part 
of God. **I am Thitie, not Mine™ is the cry of 
the Prapanua. The distinct vision by the soul 
of its own helpleaanei*s r in its relation to the only 
helpfulness of God, is the only' help: the only past- 
port to success ; the only way leading to the open 
poiiak of H' flven J and* therefore, liable to be 
vilified by other qualifications which the soul may 
put forward us Its own self-corned quantum or 
modicum for salvation, 

12. Mcanittff if ITorA-# to the Resigned (Prapanna). 

X. Soy that the wets done by the Resigned soul conduce 
to evoke God's pleasure ; and should, therefore, be 
performed to seek that end. 

S_ Say it is presumptuous to think that the souls' acts 
ought necessarily to please God. They may or may 
not. It h not for the soul to judge or predetermine 

1 The object of this const :mt effort tfl tlegAte oneself La io brtn .k tie 
shell of tiiif Hodl T 3 lumlened thAterml p&ftt, nml destroy tike consequent 
mtiuapringF of flgutsm uih^kktira). 

- “ r^-Uitn.vyM-fe^mlifl.nfihfl.t ftO-fcUlfl-prutliAtnAd njiL | 

Ruk^ywry jumkuhiEi nn4M iti y& sudfiiha matiU |i" 

(^Ojl^Miutfra, ivlip TO. | 
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the effectei from causes set afoot by itself. Per¬ 
formance of Works by the Resigned has not this 
sense, but the sense that by their means an example 
may be set to those whose way to halvaticro is yet 
begun—steep and uphill—that they may so be led 
up. Philanthropy is the motive of Worker not 
currying the favour uf the Godhead* To imagine 
thus a purchase or barter with God savours of 
audacity indeed in the SonL 

13. What are the limbs (aftga) of Prapatti (i.e. necessary 
preliminaries to it) ? 

X, Say that the sixfold preparation* necessarily precede 
Prapatti, viz, those mentioned in the verse— 

(l) 14 Amikuly&sya samkalpab, (2) potti kill vasya varjanam I 
(a) Eal3%yAl! P ti viavaso, [4) g6p trtva^vampain tatha I 
(5) Atma-riknepa, 10) -k&rpanyfi* iJadTidhfl BaraaiKgatih ! ir 1 

S. Say that solid, steadfast, stable Pmpatti stands in iso 
need of any prelude. It is per se the main act 
which spontaneously engenders, on the other hand, 
the so-called preliminary signs, E_g_ the pounding 
of paddy is the act; perspiration and otb r signs 
follow it as a matter of course. AnuktUyti, etc., 
are thus not postulates but corollaries. The 
offspring is mistaken for the parent. It is a 
posterior effect not an anterior eaif-tff. 

14. Penalty for u Pmpanna-jwtoTtt 

N". Say that if a Prapaiiim, subsequent to the act of 
Prapatti. stumble*. or slips into error, or relapse* 
into his old ways* the atonement consists iu 

* x\‘u t 511, 57. t-L euq. 

I. L j Harm any with God and all H H creation. 

Btrldaisra? of like- reTfirsfi af (If. 

(S) IteiiilLci t faith m Ood f 6 providence. 

(41 Supplicatory tum|jcr. 

(5i Belt niil for RfiSf, hat oblafced to Gcxl. 

1^3 flu milky (or dtSLitatiott of means?, 
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repeating that act again, and as often again as one 
may so slip* 

Say, Not so. Frapatti is the act once for all of freely 
surrendering oneself into { .Soil’a handy. When that 
act is done, it is done once for all. This first act 
contains all the potentiality for and vat ion ; and 
therefore can never be cancelled by a moral fall 
again or subsequent act of folly. If it be said that 
there Is and must 1 ms a reparation for every 
defilement, we auy that that reparation or atone¬ 
ment consist* in bringing vividly to ones mind the 
saving virtue of hi* first efficacious act of surrender, 
FmpattL This vivid recollection contrite is re¬ 
pentance enough, and thus the first act of Frapatti 
remains intact and imabrogated, the mental remorse¬ 
ful recollection adequately satisfying all expiutury 
denmnd. The first stout act of surrender remains 
pure and unrepealed, and never on any account 
rendered nugatory by any subsequent peccancy. 
The defiled soul is cleansed by a pathetic appeal 
to it* former pledge of faith and tru&t in 0™!, 
be, Frapatti* " Atow fijr fautt^ then go to God." 
N. say. H Go to God and faults get atoned" S. say. 1 

15, Does Frapatti win or buy gmre! 

Say Yen, As in the Path of Works (read Karma- 
works leave insensible residua, technically 
called Apiirvu, bo in the path of knowledge- (read 
Erahma-Mimariisa) Frapatti answers to Apurviv; 
and as Apurva producer material fruit, Frapatti 
produces Moksa fruit or spiritual fruit* 

Say that to interpret Frapatti as a means or effort 

ftara Vftl&nritifiryu himself, who i* identified with the North School— 
*> AjMood athavA jiinimd apnrfidbfcfii aj.4 I 

k^miLSTS' r tl jirurLbauui T»J 'va toValnm B " 

{Faika-nit TO-JUIpc* )> 

Ttiia is huinoriJLuty Hilled If i arhata*ki&ra -Jiyrf fm* 


mo 
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put forth "by the soul to compel G>*i"s griwf is 
tantamount to not knowing the very nature of 
PrapntfcL Praputti as understood by you, vik. os 
com pc I ling grace, is nut Prapatti at all l for, so 
interpreted, it in not explained; as unconditional 
surrender or us uudonbtiag resignation. Nay, it 
thus constitutes a luirtur, nr a huckstering with 
God- Prnpatti is that which completely resigns, 
and leaves Him the Master of the situation. 
Prapatti us understood by you may be willed 
Svagata-Svfkara, or acceptance by God initiated by 
your asking; as understood by us, it is Puragata- 
Svlkara, or acceptance by God o£ His own free 
will and choice, unasked, uucnmpclled. 1 Apurva 
is no other to us than this Graced 

IU. Caste and Prapatma, how related! 

N. Say tlsut a Priipimnn, buL who is of an inferior caste. 
is deserving of only so much respect ns may bo 
displayed by the tongue. 

S. Snv that no such limitations e.-ui be tolerated. A I’ra- 
pomuu must be regarded couipl'-tfly us a Prapunna, 
irrespective of caste, creed, or colour. No inequality 
lw^jii by caste or other such formalities and con¬ 
ventions ought to separate the godly from the 
godly- 

IT. Tit,! Nature of God* Pervasion¬ 
's. Say that inasmuch as the soul is subtile (rtent), >*■ 
cannot lie permeated bj’ God, as then (i-e. when it 
is permeable) it can no more | h * subtile o utv\, but 
pertains to the category of the " gross " (Le. pervaded, 
rydfoi't ). So God s permeating power is limited by 
the subtile soul. 

_ 1 TtAfek l nituftw u iJy murjuhi -ktfcnXi Hfiyii jo. 

Li bLnvuti ara ParttQiSiTflrfeji ” {Drhad-Bmftma^ 

7r IdK 
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8. Say, Not so, (rod's permeating power passes our 
power of conception. He is most subtile, aye, more 
etthUlft limn Hie most subtile. So He pan inter¬ 
penetrate even the strkL IIis power nf itervafiSon. 
■fHtri-mmripyti-vrtfi as it is designated, is like that 
of genera and species co-mhering in every group 
a ltd individual constituting such genera and species?; 
like that of duss pervading every integer of that 
class: like number permeating the figures 1, 2. S. 
and alphabet pervading B, and so fortln 

IH. Kai valyii' [$rh\tion )-Mbk*a {nr Sonlsiffht t m 1 Soul- 
art mil i za t ion ; or th ? Stii tti of A to n dr-alo*jfti ), 

X. Say that this state is temporary. 

S- Say it is perennial. The koiiI wished for it, strove 
for il and got it. What it got is eternal, by its own 
making. Where, then, is extrication from this 
state ? Being a spirit mtl state, return to material 
plant- h cm off. Being a state, rising [■» 
Divine-planes fir God-stata hi shut utE 

ADDITIONAL POINTS 
], (i ti lii , Soul or God t 

XL Say that God is gain to the SouL 

8. Say Unit the Soul in gain to God. 

■>« Jjrflhit!ttn tf YyAp ti or P)r e j rr*\ 

X r Sny that Yyjlpti ik extension conterminous with the 
ten quarters of space; in other words VyiLpti Is 
a spatial relation, 

8. Say that it is nut merely this, but by the insert!table 
power of Providence the Presence is not only 
external bin interim!, and in ways and modes un¬ 
thinkable by man. 
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3, -Mantra (or Eight-Syl killed Holy Pnnjrnry. 

K. .Say that whcn this is taught to others than Brahmanas, 

the Prana va must be omitted \ and that without the 
Frnimvu, the remainder of the mnntra is capable of 
being split into eight syllables, justifying its mime, 

S. Say, to sny so in artificial and torturing of the text, 
for without all its parts retained intact, no 
can possess any efficacy. So, then, to be efficacious, 
this m*infra is intended to bo taught in its pristine 
purity and entirely to all, irrespective of caste, 
creed, and colour. 

4, The jHiiv&r of Frtsi \ Xitya 5 and Freed (Muktai) So tilt. 

X. Say that the Free and the Freed Semis liave no power 
to create, or T for example, make a koamos. 

Sr Say that there are no such restrictions. Any Xitya 
nr any Muttra is capable of doing anything by 
virtue of God's commands. 

5. Location of KaivoJym 

X, Say that Kaivalya is situate in ji comer of the 
Material Universe. 

pS. Say that Kaivalya, /tfr by hypothesis, he, by 
endeavour, h a trans-material (metuphysical, so to 
say? state. Hence it must be located in borne comer 
of the Spiritual Universe 
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By ILuof: P. 51. SYKE.S, f'.M ir,, Hi* BrtLuniiu 1 MajtstyV Consul 
Heiierol. um\ Agent of the UovcruTPtnt of India in KhatEMa 


"PLIGHT yeats ago I lmd the honour of reding a paper 
^ before tlh 1 Royal Asiatic Sri thy term in! ^ Historical 

Xotcs on South-East Pernio,”* In J90-j 1 was appointed 
to Klmr&a&fi, and the following notes are the result of 
various tours, 31 y thanks are due to Khan Bahadur 
A h n lji4 1 \j\n At to cl lc to Hi^ R r l tan n ii ■ } 1 aj t ■sty "s Consulate - 
General, for checking the- various inscription#, and, more 
especially > for enabling me to give the first dear and 
accurate account of the famous Meshed Shrine. 

Before dealing with the various centres of interest, 
I would venture to point out that I am ref erring to 
k Khurasan in its modern and restricted sense and not to 
the fild province, which consisted oi ail the countries that 
owned Moslem rule from the Lut to the* frontiers of India. 
Later, at the period when most of the inscript ions collected 
Jjy me were written. Khurasan, alt I tough reduced in extent, 
included Central Asia up to the Oxua r whereas to-day two 
of its more famous cities, Merv and Herat, are nn longer 
within its borders and the ' l Eastern Land " is now 
hounded by tlio Hari Rud, known In its lower reaches 
* as the TajandL Even so, however, Khurasan is a province 
id vjLHt extent, and containis historical remain* of great 
interest. 

TUS 

The origin of Tus is undoubtedly prehistoricab and, 
according to Professor brown e, 1 it is the Urva of the 

" ? 3 A Liii mry History of PiT*fa w VoL a p. 33. I Wtt&H take thin 

opijortunitr to acknowledger my iudehlotfuet* La Frafe&ior Hruwo<* 
gmt work. 

WO, 72 
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Yendidnd, the eighth of the sixteen lands created by 
Ali rim Mazda. This great antiquity is corroborated by 
Persian legend as given in the Shtih Narna, where we 
read that the founder of the city of Tus w.'u the general 
bearing that name, who served under Kay Khusmw, 
u semi -legend ary sovereign of the Kuyiini dynasty We 
ore on firmer ground when we comp to the famous journey 
of Alexander the Great. During the course of it lie 
travelled to Part Ida and "thence to the con tines of Areia 
and to Susia, a city in that Province '7 I have dealt 
with this question elsewhere* and here it suffices to state 
thatj iu my opinion, it is most probable that the Susie 
of Arrian is Tus. It is, of course, unwise to trust too 
much to legend, but the valley of the Kashaf Rud is, by 
nature, one of the best watered and consequently one of 
the most fertile districts of Khurasan; it is therefore 
certain that, from early days, it was a centre of importance, 
as, in addition to its fertility, it possesses considerable 
« oddity. But, w hen we come to the question of whether 
the netnnl mins termed Tus to-day are those of the most 
ancient city iu the valley, it is difficult to reply in the 
affirmative. And, again, there is the question whether 
Tus was the name of u district or only of a city, and, so 
far an I can learn, it has been used for both at various 
periods of history, i have discussed the question as to 
cmelent sites with many people in Khurasan, and the 
result of my inquiries tends to prove that a ruin now' 
termed Shahr-i-Bund, nr the “City of the Dam ”, but 
originally known as Kahklta. situated 10 miles north-west 
of Meshed and about 4 miles to the south-east of Tu*. 
is generally considered to be the most ancient site in the 
valley. It lies on the right bonk of the Kasim f Uud and 
about a mile from it, Mini as there are the remuiim of an 
ancient dam on this river, about 2 miles above Tus, it is 

Ch i fitiocfc s A lui taisidi of A ir-r?±iu£?r t lik, jjj t ctuiji, txv. 

B Journal of the Roy id UfiC.graphical Society, 
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probable that till* prtd victor leal city was supplied with 
irrigation water through its agency. To-day the waits, of 

*-Shalir-I-Band have relapsed into their original mud, 
iULi.1 resemble banka more than anytidug else : but the 
extent enclosed is muHiilerable, ami undoubtedly there was 
ms important town on this site and one of whirl i the 
walls were built many centuries anterior to those of Tub, 
Close to it is the marsh known as Ukmg-LKulikha. 

.inning post the present village of Kalikha. which thus 
preserves the an dent name, 

Here, Lhen. the question must resfc f and we come to Tas 
in Muhammadan tinieu. Lu the fourth (tenth) century, 
according to L>- Strange. w Tub was the second city of tlw 
XaytHibur (Nlshapur) quarter of Khurasan* and consisted 
nf the twin towns of Ai-Tiihimiu and Xukan. In the 
3rd (9th) century, according to Yakuhi. Xu hum was the 
greater of the two halves of Tuy ; but, in the following 
century, TaUnfm had outgrown it. Jinrl wan the larger 
city, down to the time of Yakut, when Tub was ruined 
hy the Mongol hordes. 1 ' 1 The tirsl (question is the 
identification of Ti baron and Nukaii, The former is, in 
my opinion, undoubtedly what is now known ns Tuh. In 
pr oof of this I would refer to an extract from the Chthtir 
Maqabx, translated hy Professor Browne and described 
by him os " the most ancient and important of our 
axtra neons iionrcee of information In the extract 
under reference, Nizami of Samarkand states that 
Mali mud of Ghazni scut his long-deferred gift to Firdawid, 
whose story is given below, to Tubnnln, hut that the poet 
died before it reached him. Now it has never been 
disputed that Firdawsi was hurled at what is now known 
i Tub, and consequently Tus of to-day would appear to 
Jiave been Tahamm 

! Th>\ Lumh vf th* E‘.uh:m Gkdiphutc, by Guy ]t pp. SWiS *.f 

TSittn? is □□ single WOtk to which I pwq mora than tq this. 

a Browne, itp r ctL + vnL li. pp t d 
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Tilt- site of Nnkiin—or NoghAn, us it is generally termed 
to-day — is an exit-naive area to the east of Meshed, 
stretching from near the walls of the modem city to the * 
villages of HnsaynAbiUl and Mihriibfid. I have examined 
its tvinetorv, which was enormous and is littered with 
Stone sarcophagi, some of which are estjuiaitely chiselled 
with inscriptions in Knite and ft'ute characters. Several 
inscriptions were deciphered with dates ranging fruin 
ah. 760 (1360) to AH- 1U09 (1888). Owing to the 
manner in which Persian cemeteries nr..* neglected, tomb¬ 
stones of nn earlier date would hardly ho extent ur 
decipherable. Two tine stone baths were unearthed some 
ten years ago and removed to Meshed. Altogether the 
mins give the impression that JJuknn was, at its nennli, 
nu mean city. The gate nearoat to it, and also the -juarter 
of Meshed adjacent to that gate, are known as Ntjghon, 

There is. 1 believe, no doubt on this point and, this being 
so, the argil incut in favour of TuS of to-day being 
Tit burin is materially strengthened. 1 have dwelt some¬ 
what fully on this point, as it does not appear to have 
hveu clearly brought out by previous writers, 1 many nf 
whom implied, if they did not actually state, that the 
twin cities touched one another, whereas they were some 
16 miles apart and on opposite Iwmks of the river. 

It is, however, as having been tin* home of l-irdawsi 
that Tus is especially famous. According to the Ckuhtir 
MtqH-lu, the great epic poet was a landowner of Barii in 
the Tnhnnm district of Tub. 5 To-day there is no village 
bearing this name in the district-, but- some 1^ nuh-s to 
the north of Meshed lies the village of Pax. This village 
in ancient documents appeared ns Park, lb , hut under the 
Arabs as Baz. To-day it is termed Pax. and it is 

1 Browne, op. oik, vol. il, |.V 130, n. 1 f Slid artiste ul Burbi er de 
M,a . - • j, whiti Lb referral to thwtitk Al*o (j'ay fe Strung!*, a*p- 
ptJh' 38S 00, 

- Browne, vuL i y (4fi, 12fc3 if 
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reasonably to suppose that this undoubtedly ancient 
village, situated close to the defile# which lead to KuhU-i- 
Nildiri* Was the home of Persia's great poet. 1 To resume, 
the poet completed the Shah Ndnut, after r quarter of 
jl century o[ work, in A.U. 400 (1OOB), and repaired with 
u to the court of Mahmud of Ghazni, where his epic 
pleased the Great Conqueror, who was disposed to treat 
Firdnwsi with liberality. Intrigues, however, resulted in 
it Ijeggarly sum being actually paid, and Lh[.■n the infuriated 
pxit divided between a hath-man and a sherbet-seller! 
However, knowing Mahmud's severity, he Hed. and niter 
hiding at Herat until the hue and cry had ceased he 
returned to Tus. His home wib nnt p however* i\ safe 
refuge, so he betook himself to Tabaristem, where, in the 
forests and awn nips which cover the country bet weed, the 
south-east comer of the Caspian and tie- Elburz Range, 
a scion of the house o£ Susan held away. Here Firdawsi 
was most kindly received, and here lie apparently lived 
for some years, "FitI mutely. however, lie returned home, 
and died at a groat age. Meanwhile Firdausi's friend, 
the Minister of Midi laud, laid been working on his behalf, 
and the monarch, repenting of his former luck of liberality, 
sent 60,000 dinar* worth of indigo on the royal camels 
with his apologies to the poet. " But" to quote again 
from the Chahnr Maq&txt 9 "even as the camels entered 
the Rudbar Gat , tle A corpse of Firdawm was borne forth 
from the Gate of Kazan " The later and popular legend 
is that the camels, laden with gifts, met the funeral 
procession. 

It now remains to identify the Rudhar nud K;i/JLn 
Gates, and for some time the nomenclature of the former 
puzzled me. The gate referred to was undoubtedly the 
one by which travellers would approach the city from the 
direction of Ghazni, but to-day there ia no Rudbar in this 
direction nearer than the banks of the Hehnuiid, and 
1 Takot .gi vers Eiotb uunAiol Bdz and FIe*. 
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this district is clearly out of court Repeated inquiriea r 
however, have shown that the northern portion of the 
hill district between Tils and Nishapur, known to-day its 
Kupayah, was in Firdawsis age termed Rudbnr after the 
then important village of Bar, which lies some 4 miles to 
the east of Jaghiirk. 1 * 3 The question of the Kazan, or mure 
correctly Bimn, Gate presents no difficulty, as there h 
still the village of that name situated some 9 miles north- 
east of Tun amd 4 miles north-north-weat of PfizL These 
identifications arc, l would urge, of some interest* To 
conclude this brief account, the daughter of Firdawsi 
refused to accept the monarch's largest, ant] spent i'h 
acflording to popular belief, on a cant van serai, a dani p and 
the bridge which spans the Kashaf Rud. 

To return to the history of Tus r which was in earlier 
timea the seat of a Nestor inn bishop, it would appear to 
liave been remarkable for its men of lea ruing, notably its 
*8faonorners; hut, like Herat and Niahapur, it drank to 
the dregp the bitterness of the Mongol cataclysm. In 
a. if. did (1219) it was captured by the forces of OheugiK, 
and during the following century and n half it was 
ravaged incessantly- The final blow was dealt by Mi mu 
Shah, son of Tamerlane. in A Jl. 791 { 1389), who turned 
Lhe city inLo a desert. The remnant which escaped 
from the wholesale massacre settled round the shrine, 
and Meshed from that date became the chief city of 
Khurasan, 

I will now give some account of Tub us it appears 
to-day. Approaching it from Meshed, the large village 
of Khush Matti r which was noted by Fraser - and which 

1 Kudlijir and ulsu Bir Ji_re, I have siuee dlflOD^credp betli referred re 

l<y Yakuts wbo mentione that. Abe Als Husoyn bin Mulitimma.ri. who 
rlked m ±.n. 4UA (JUI2), wm n native of RudUfr. Thin is tJie Exact, 
period we am referring to. In t vbriLed Bar And found that ib w«* 
u large villiffc d with an ancient fort. .situ&Liwl qu a river which joins the 
Jnghiuk River near (iiUistun. 

3 A Jw&fUry in!6 Kfwrnt* in, ftp. ul7 tf 
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was founded by Mahdi or Mehdi 1 the father of Hanm-oJ* 
Rashid. is passed about half-way. Then cornea the ancient 
nke of Knhkha referral to nliovr, and the track dcw-nd* 
to the brick bridge spanning the Ka&kaf Hud and called 
by Firdawsis name. Crossing it, the walls are distant 
about a hundred yards. They are constructed of huge 
siin-drhkl bricks, and. although much weathered, they still 
rise to a height of some SO feet. Bastions are frequent, 
but the city was not particularly strong, nor indeed was 
it id great rizr:, jl ivferenct! to the plan proving that its 
circumference was only 4$ miles. Upon passing through 
what was undoubtedly the Kudlmr Gate, the first object 
wllicit aUrai.:is attention is a ruined shrine, known by the 
various names of GtwtiAid or Dome ", Mfo&n k or M Shrine :r , 
and tiasr or 4 U "astie Inside all is desolation, and there 
is nothing to prove in whose honour it was erected. On 
the cast side, in some planter-work, "The world is but 
an hour " is repeated, but nothing else. Two dilapidated 
lomlwtones, obviously brought from outside, show by their 
inscriptions that they covered the remains of a certain 
IIidivash Khanum mid of a Sniff/id respectively. Fraser - 
gives a legend and also mentions the ruins of a minaret 
close by. Leaving this unidentified dome, a track to the 
north leads to the ancient Ark or " Fort ”, which is 
apparently situated on an artificial mound, 1r consists 
of an outer and an inner portion, the latter being oblong 
and measuring On by 45 yards To the south-east of the 
fori are two ruins of buildings, known as Fitkhana or 
iJ Elephants* Stables ”, probably without any sufficient 
reason. 

I have left the rpi scion of Firda wei's comb to the hist 
mid before expressing a definite opinion ll is necessary to 
refer again to our authorities. The writer of the Clathur 
Masala states as follows : u Now at that time there was 

1 The word in jl cmjItii pi toci far Kasr-i-lliilkdi ar 11 The Towtr ol Mehdi". 

- 0f i. Cjt-, Jj, aiH„ 
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it! TabarSu u preacher, whose fanaticism wtis such that 
hi. 1 declared that h« would not suiter Firth wei’s liody t |j 
be buried in the MLwsulioan Cemetery localise lie was 
a Rn.fi d i (sfc a Shia) , . . Now outside the gate use. of 
Rizuil) there was a garden belonging to Firdawsi, and 
there they buried hiui and there he lit ' to this day. And 
T visited hie tomb in the year a.TL 510 i, llHi). 1 This 
statem v nt, w 1 1 te] i i s c om>l kmiii ed \ iy H uuid -A1 1 ah M tiBtaw • i 
and other later writers,, proves without doubt that the 
great epic poet of Persia was buried outside the walls of 
TahariLn ; but his tomb is shown to admirers Inside* and 
duly appears on my plain Not until my third visit did 
J elicit the truth. It appears that a generation agu 
a worthy Governor wished to build a dome over the 
mortal remains of the poet, and in ads* Inquiries ns to the 
exact site, Nothing was known on the subject, but to 
remedy this a ikiifijirf had a dream which indicated the 
site, and on this somewhat flimsy authority the dome was 
commenced : but the Governor was dismissed* and nothing 
more was done I Outside the Rizain Gate there are no 
signs of a tomb, and here, then, the question must rest, 
until aiThreological researches can be mode, which may 
perhaps bring to light the actual resting-place of the 
great poet. 


KHWAJA RASP 

The shrine of Khwfija Rahl 1 occupies- a charming site 
2 miles to the north of Meshed, on the southem edge 

r-t 

of the valley of the Kiisliaf Hud, just before it dips down 
to tbit muddy stream. Approaching it from the Sacred 
City; a tank is first passed, shaded by a fine Turkestan 
elm. It was built by Ilium Knlflum Khiiimm. sister of 
the then Governor, in A,U. 1083 i lG72),w the inscription 
proves, which nms as follows :■— 


1 Bren ner ap. eit** vol. \u p- 13& 
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The translation i.H — 

IL III the era of Sulaynmn,* the Sb ah of noble hou*e, 
like the sun r sut on the throne of Highness and Honour 
at id Glory. 

“The gister of Mdrm M uhaniiimd Taiih,- Umm Kill sum 
Ehaiium, from her lawful money, in (the shrine of] 
Khwilja Ribh bin Khusayiii, in sincerity ami for a good 
deed against the Day when money is of no avail,' 1 Built 
the tank like Heaven, a tank fulJ of the water cif Life. 

‘'Miraft Sadr-ud-Din was the builder of this beautiful 
building: he finished it faultless and perfect. 

5 When Salih from hie ancient wisdom demanded the 
date of tliis choice building, at once, from the Unseen, 
a speaker made reply : 1 Corse Yczid, drink the lawful 
Water/ *' 

Not© A. By AradoM, this works out at a.il 1083 (1672). 

Note B. Aghfi Mnhimuuad -Sadik T who was in charge of 
the lands of the shrine, repaired the tank in \M r 1272 
i L85(i), This is mentioned below the original inscription 

From the tank an avenue of trees was planted &r> the 
entrance Lo the shrine; but the track, avoiding the avenue, 

1 St Mill yj 1 1 1ny itui n rci i Tii f* 1 from i+E. 1*177 (T^WJT) tO Jr IT. 1105 (IU&4 ! , 

E Wis giiun I in ii of tbs shriuo find Goemunr of MtmtatL. 

: «, the Day of .Tadgment. 
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[muliH to the twa-sturied gateway, which is m a dilapidated 
condition— all^it them are remains of coloured brick- 
work. To the triangular Ibtel-HtoUf two inscriptions 
are chiselled, the larger of which seta forth in grandiose 
language that Shah Abbas, who was the contemporary 
of King James I --i Eii^l;md H completed Lle s sdirhu* in 
A.fL Id3l (1621), It runs as follows: — 


r- v'W 4 3 ur'~' ^ tfj "JU* J 




I i ^-jr- a V“' 


Jn *?*--* lij Jj' * L “ Lj otvi-J 

^,ILJ 5 ^ ill 

y ajt-yiJl &s\ 

^ JiU?l Jr 

i # dfc u* ^ gih 

.Ujl *jIse! cfw Jl w! jj?jj ,Uli 

# ^ L_ “ ■* w 


The translation is — 

il The Founder of this edifice of snblime construetioin 
with foundations like the sky, and this building strong in 
its work and touching the Ninth Heaven, is His Majesty, 
the Sultan of Sultans of the world, the Sovereign of tin* 
Hafie of Men, the Protector of the Cities of Allah, the 
Helper of the Servants of Allah, the -Shadow of Allah, 
the Jjust of t.ho Threshold of the Lord of the Prophets, the 
Dog of the Porch of the i'nnmmn.drr of the Faithful, 1 
the Propagator of the true creed of the Innocent fmrl.ms. 
a King, son of a King, and a Khakao, sou of a Khakau 
Shali Abfaft*, Ifimyni, Musuvi, -HiiJkvi, in the date one 
thousand and thirty-one of the ffijm? by the efforts of the 
lowest of the slaves who prays for the King, Ulugh RIzavi 
the Cate Keeper . it was completed. 1 ’ 


* se, AIL 


2 he^ a t Dl 1022. 
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Tli-e smaller inscription, which, it; modern—the date is 
a,h p 1257 (1841 ) —cou talus a curse tin anyone who should 
damage the building or Its trees. 1 Upon entering t li 
precincts* the shrine appears at the end of an avenue of 
fine plane-trees, gigantic aspens, Turkestan elms 3 and in 
spring the general impression is delightful. The tire 
dome which surmounts an octagonal building is, alas t 
falling into decay ; but, fortunately, most of an inscription 
in tiles, partly whit-- lettering on blue and partly gold 
lettering on bine, is still legible, anil it runs as follows * — 



Allah the Almighty said : " Loam that the Friends of 
Allah know nu fear and no sorrow/ 1 The Prophet of 
Allah said (may Allah show mercy on him and his 
family!) [here the inscription is broken away, the tiles 
having fallen off], {in gold letters) " Shall Abbas Husaytil, 
Mueavi, Safari ordered the construction of thin (dutne) r 
Alt Kipl Abh&si wrote this." 

The exterior of Urn building, in spite of much neglect, 
is interesting, each side consisting of an arch decorated 
with coloured bricks, tiles, and mosaics* On the west aide, 
on the yellow ami blue brick, two heads of a grotesque 
beast, half-wolf and half-stag, are delineated. This uiny 
be the Persian idea of a dragon, as that Fantastic animal 
would not 1 rear a family likeness to n camel In the East 
as it generally did in mediaeval Europe, The tiles are 
similar to those at the shrines at Turbatd-Shaykh-Jaiu, 
at Nishapurv and at KadamgrUi, and it seems almost 

1 Coluutrl Vale f B A'Ai(m*in and &irtan t pp. 33M cl *tjry, A tr&BBbitkm 
of tht'eua Lww tefleriptiaai is givm, juid a somBwhat brief de^eriptlan of 
the i+hritit 
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certain that they were manufactured by the same tile- 
makers, who, according to the custodian, were inhabitants 
of Kvim r On the farther side of the shrine the ground 
tdopsH down somewhat steeply, and the view across the 
fertile valley h backed "by the grim gorges which lead 
to famous Kidfit-i-Niidiri, is one of the pleasantest in 
Khurasan, 

Before entering the shrine it would be as well to give 
some account of the aniiit whose dust lies buried in IL 
Khwflja BuIjI*, son of Khmaytm was one of the Land of 
eight famous man who are known m jjj, Zobhfid, or 
"the Devotees". He was a companion of Ali, and was 
sent by the Commander of the Faithful to Meshed with 
u force of 4000 sowars. He apparently ruled the province 
successfully,.as hut little is recorded about him. and when 
he died was duly buried on the site now occupied by the 
shrine. One burning question on the subject of the saint 
is whether he was a Sunni or a Shin, and this h referred 
to in one of the inscriptions. Popular opinion hag it that 
he was a -Sunni, and orthodox Elms consider that, in miv 
case, he tost all claims to sanctity by, on one occasion, 
refusing Alia orders Lo attack on the plea that Ms men 
were exhausted. However this may be, Sunnis who die 
at Meshed arc all buried round the shrine, and regard 
Khwajtt Uahv oh their patron saint in Khurasan. 

Upon entering the mausoleum, the tomb is Been to 
occupy the position of honour underneath the dome. It 
i-i concealed by a wooden coveting painted red. The 
internal decoration of the shrine is of great beauty and 
in a perfect state of preservation. Ali round it, for *ome 
‘H feet above the ground, are panels of exquisite tile- 
work, dark blue, light blue, gold,, and white being the 
principal colours. On the Liles h the legend ,j m nr 

n Guardian M (sc. God) l The angles are finished off 
with the block Meshed atone, which shows up the ceramics 
tr> perfection. AWa the tiles the walls atB tirristically 
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frescoed, and the broad belt of inyi riptioH m white- Xaskh 
letters oti it blue grotmd is parti cialarly Active. It rum 
os follows;— 

ju 'oj jti k£ iin 1 *iji ^ 

j;i; ii yLL! C^j 0 yu frj 

,i,\ ‘ ' ' ' ‘ ‘ 


i -JjJijJii'i 


** alfp; UJI Ui> i- 4jai Jpj t, 
r ; ^ ^ 'h J, j6i ^ fji£fir ihi ^ y,vi 
$ l£k pf\ ^;ja? i jUli. 

d» P »rW' ix P 5*^* p ^ fj 

i!> & V3U >jir 4 ;> Jj Js>Ji 

P>f in &• 8 -»-»-*• * >?• p ;&» 

P L !*• 'J Ji4 p & S>iP *J ^ ^ 

5 H «<rS ^ ^ f«* if > ^ jrS ^ S > 5 T 

irj 

(4> il-is ii 4L!:\. (LiHy ^ ._•.-» ^2l iltfij tfJjtts; 

JjU- jti ^ij tii .iii u 'isi pauh jjai 

j-l I J'uij f) 4—iA Jiy, (j \'ia 

frtes ‘ -A £&** f«a i/*-? fJi'i ^ 

_ K? ^jU y ♦■'■ ' b i'ii/La .LiJLi ^ jQj j 

JtUl ^ ii &&> JS 1 , *li Ir? 

S*j*4 tid'j ^ ip'j i—- i_i)i ^_i J'j 

*Ui jii 'Jl U;J ViJ;^ 
ijfii aaii i^iT iiUalft iil ^, g -.'Y; (^ s 
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u From Jabir son of Abdullah, Ausuri (may Allah be 
pleased with him!) (Jabir), said: 1 Since the word of 
Aik Si. the Almighty, c.'imo to earth, M O ye men who have 
accepted the faith, obey Allah, and obey the Prophet- tm& 
the chief from amongst yooreelvav I (Jithir) said: 
M 0 Prophet of Allah, we have recognised Allah and his 
Prophet. But who are the Governors whom Allah hm 
made equal with himself in respect of obedience ?" Then 
said (the Prophet) (may Allah have mercy on him and on 
his family!): “They, O Jfibir, are tny successors and the 
spiritual heads of the Mussulman after me. The first- of 
them was ,\h son of Abu Talib* Then Hnsstu, then Hnsayn, 
then AH 3 of Husayn. Then Muhammad sun of All 
known in the TauriLt as Bakir.- And you wiSI soon see 
him, O Jllbir. Then when tliou hast sera him, give him 
the salutation of pence from mt. Then the truthful 
Ja’fjir son of Muhammad. Then Musa son of JtiTur. 
Then All son of Mima. Then Muhammad son of AIL Then 
Ah eon of Muliumniadr Then hta^im win of AIL Then 
an individual who l*ore my name and who was the 
father of a son named like my son: ho will lie n demon- 
-LniLiuti of Allah on earth, and lie is a remnant nf Allah 
nm mg Allah's servimfcK turn of Hasan. Through him 
Allah, who is Glorious and < Jraat, triumphs over the 
Eastern portions of the world and the Western. And 
lie k such that he will be hidden from his followers ami 
friends. Then no one will remain firm in the belief of the 
proof □£ Ida disappearance, or of his Imamate, but ho 
whose heart Allah has tested for the faith/’ Jahir said : 
ir Thus we said it, O prophet of Allah. Then for his friends 
is there profit in his hiding V T Then said (the Prophet ! 
On ay Allah show mercy to him and Ms family 1); ”1 swear 
by Him who appointed me his Prophet that those followers 

1 Zflyn nl Abddid, Lb. “Ortumeut of the VFarahippm^ the fourth 

/ fnirm. 

1 Tlia Pkmglfer (m wisA™), 
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receive light From big light And obtain pro lit from his 
friendship whilst lit? is jn hiding. Just ilh men receive' 
f protit from the Sun, however covered the Sun may bv by 
the clouds. O Jnbir, this is of the hidden tilings of the 
secret of Allah find the treasure -house of the wisdom of 
Allah. Therefore conceal it. except from those who are 
worthy/ 41 

■* Said AhAUamu in the book of Kbulasu, Kabr bin 
Khuftaym is with - with a dot with znmma * mid i*j with 
three dots above before the ^ with two dots underneath* 
This was a man who was one of the eight devotees. The 
Stave, full of hope. All Wr/A Abb&ri wrote in the year six, 
twenty, one thousand of the J/yni \\M- 1026 ). 


Above three striking bands of inscription, the interior, 
including the drums, m covered with beautiful frescoes of 
invention-designs, the general effect being am of con¬ 
siderable ridings. The English traveller Fraser, whu 
visited the shrine nearly a century ago, writes that “along 
with the dome, it is magnificently and very tastefully 
decorated with gilded flowers, and various fanciful devices 
upon an azure ground \ l 

i hove already touched on the question of whether the 
saint was a Sunni or a Shin On the northern side of 
the interior of the shrine is an inscription which, at am 


rate, tends to prove that Kliwaja Rabi 1 was highly revered 
b} T the Imam RiziL It is in Sat#, and runs— 


oUj 3| ,>* 

^ - j j ... ■ 


-r? w 


4l» OJJi & 


“It was said by Rb& (peace bci with him 3} that there 
was no profit in the journey to Merv, except the visit to 
the shrine of Rabi", the am of KJmaaym." 

T have left to- the last the second tomb which is in the 
shrine : and yet Fath All Khan Kajar, the ancestor of the 
1 Fn»SW T J6 .Vrtmi.'jVi: cyf a Jaitn k# into KhoFatam v p. yfiil. 


*v r* -S A.. -tv 
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present royal family of Persia, if. an historical figure of 
no alight interest As chief of the Kajilr tribe, which 
supported Shiih Tahtmmp in hi* dire need, he excited 
the jealousy of Nadir, who slew him on the pretest Unit 
he was corresponding with the enemy. His grand*™, 
Aghii Mulianimad, was the Brat Shah of the Kiijiir line. 
The tomb is covered by a truly magnificent -tub of 
yellow marble, measuring Q by ft by 2 feet. The 
inscription, which b beautifully incised, runs— 

Ai 1 'jCs, X^kr* JMl ill! 1 il£ta “’i 

aB 


'I 


■Ll 


v t/> s/vii 1 J Ji= 


l L* Jl 


SF» 

Ji iJJ lajlllT. 0 J- - 


_jl:tJcjp^ 1 ;j^=T '■* —^ 1 ^^ - *=f;^ 1 —‘ *JW=* 

a -rijy-j JV‘ a**' Jl 


,j- ,_i— - 1 J “ -Jt-Ai.ii 1 ' jt -b£-.« ^-i-s yjf * i 

. ^ "* ‘ .T ¥ . jP 


A-L^Y'i-J*In Ary^A* J 

dJjAidyl . i—»c : y v** 4, r-' 

j'wXj wJdh '■«•»*•> i-j-j iy ^-v XY, 

y,j; Jjj ■* d .J ---,_> ‘ J- c >f»-s^j'- 

^ 41) f V 1 

jjji *JY1 vIaY ^X- ijL yS-* 1 ** Jjbj' * J’- 1 J V 


IIH 


;-5i 4-ie J'v .Y<-. i.\l^ AYti yjlj.-' ^ 

^ ' ’ cJmA ^ 


The heading of the inscription is an Arabic verso in 
Jflfi'A character: “ Then (sc, O Allah! ever art. whereas 
all eke [lerishetlL There is no God hut Allah, Muhammad 
is the Prophet of Allah, Ali is the Vice-regent of Allah.” 4 

below is the body of the inscription in Persian. *• * b| 

“Grief for the noble Khan, the gnat, the executor of 
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sentences. the house of justice he Must rutted, and the 
huittie of the faith. The World of Honour and tilery wok 
F« th Alt Khan, great as the Universe, Allah gave honour 
to the Kujars on hie account, in Sovereignty. He was 
a Pearl in the Sea of (.ireatnese. Hie fortune was high, 
ami In* wart so wise that the Khiikan was hut fit to be Ida 
^Dorkeaper, When be entered the field of battle, and cut 
■ off the heads of his foes, the earth he trod w as happy mid 
the heaven *ik-d In his train. When his foe saw him 
Attacking, he liecAUic hope less of life. When the sun of 
his brightness appears, Suhl 1 is obliterat’ d. For keeping 
at toy the Yajnj of Tyranny he Ims become a strong 
harrier. In the world his sword is that luirrier and he 
a Second Alexander, He suddenly quitted the world. 
Its inhabitants ever grieve for him. There fall from 
their eyca tears of pomegranate colour like rubies. When 
that youth obtained martyrdom, Allah gave him over- 
histing life in Heaven in exchange for this abode of 
gloom. When I inquired the year of his date, wisdom 
replied. ' His home is the shadow,' of Juba ( j,e. the 
tree of Paradise), his refuge is the mercy of Allah/ " 
i.e. ah. VI39 { 17215), 

To conclude, although the shrine of Khwrijn Ejihl 1 
cannot vie with the exquisite gem of Saracenic art at 
M.ihiih. yd, both in itself, in its surroundings, and in its 
historical inscriptions, it is not only well worth repented 
visits, hut it ranks among the most interesting shrines in 
Khurasan. 

MESHED 

Meshedor. more correctly. Mashhad, “the Place of 
Martyrdom " of the Imam 'AH ar-Ei/ii, is now the capital 

1 StthJl in un ttWart war in the LtsSer Bear. 

1 in Cfllonnl fit#'* Khtini mu itntl A*/ir» there is a gw*] deal (if 
information alont lift*!**! which this pojwr tf. same extent Jsn|ipletDcot*. 
In tile Jfafftr nat-SAreair, by the Suni‘ ad-Dawk, then* is also mudi 
infnrnt»i.ii)n J Imt, an tlw writer m a courtier, there are imjicirtftiit 

JTLSA. IP10. 73 

a J -** U' -J 
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of KhurftS&o „ and is situated some 5 units from the right 
1 m uk of the Kasliaf Rud. or about half-way between that 
river and the low range whit 1 1 bounds the valley to 
the south. The ancient twin city of Nuk&n in partly 
incorporated in its north-east quarter, anil partly lies 
outside the city gute T which, as mentioned when dealing 
with Tus, still retains the same name, albeit in a slightly 
changed form. 

Legend has it that Alexander the Great, who un¬ 
doubtedly descended this valley, built an 11 enclosure M on 
the site where the shrine now stands, as he dreamed 
a ilnp imij in which h e lean led that ” one of the great m mi 
of the world" would he buried on the sacred spot. 
Possibly P owing to thin legend, a hadis written by Shu \jH 
Sadnk in the book of Ikmal-ud-Dtfn runs as follows I 
- There will lie buried in a city built by the beneficent 
servant Iskander Zalkarnain, in the soil of Tub, a 
descendant of mine* The name of it is Saafib&A” In 
this connexion Snnnhiid is still the name of tht* iamat or 
watercourse which enters Meshed by the Sarah Gate. W e 
are on historical ground in stating that when, in a.il IL^i 
{609), Harun-ar-RuBhid died, Sanalwki was a large garden 
and apparently owned by Hamid ihn Ksihtaha of the Tai 
family, and that the great Caliph was buried there. Over 
his grave his son Momim built a shrine, and in it the 
Imdm Rim wjls buried ill A.EJ, 202 (KIT), For nearly 
lwq centuries the shrine woa neglected, but Mahmud of 
Ghazni, who reigned from A,H. 388 (998) to -121 (1030), 
also dreamed a dream, ns the result of which he ordered 
the Governor of Nishapur to add to the shrine and also 
to construct a wall round it. Just about this period 
Muknddusi refers to n mosque built by Amir FiL r ik 
Amid-nri-Dawlatn " than which there is none finer in all 
Khurasan/* To-day this ancient and tottering mosque, 
with its small dome and its two short minarets of brick, 
with blue tiles let in at intervals, is the only ruin of 
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interest inaide Meshed, apart from the shrine. It lias 
evidently been repaired more than once, and the following 
inscription refers to the refilling and other repairs of 
Malik Shah. The inscription, which consists of verses of 
the Koran, ends as follows :— 


^ 4-;^ M s iM ^ 

JJi JU.J 

The Amir .Malik Shah, may Allah elevate the grandeur 
of his royal state, in the year a,h. 855 i Uol ).” 


The architect is Ibn Shams-a»l-Din, .Muhammad, Tabrizi. 

Tn a.II, 1119 f 1 rr>7> a .second reparation is recorded. 

In A.H. til 7 (i —20) the whole of Kliunisin was stricken 
by the Mongols, and it is probable that, as the native 
historians state, the shrine was sacked : and a similar fate 
befell Xishapur, I as, and other ancient and prosperous 
cities. 

A century and a half later, in A.H. 791 <1389), as 
narrated in the section of this paper dealing with Tus, 
the rebellion of a Mongol noble caused the final overthrow 
of the older capital of Till jji rail, and the wretched survivors 
appear to have settled round the shrine. Mn-stawfi, who 
wrote in Lhe eighth (fourteenth) century, is perhaps the 
firat historian to use the term of Mashhad, by which the 
city is norv known. Jim Batutah. a few years later, 
describes the great dome over tin shrine, and refers to 
the adjacent mosque and vnadmwt. He describes the 
silver doors, the beautiful tiles, and adds: 1 Every Shin, 
on entering, kicks with Ins foot the tomb of Harun-m- 
litishid, while ho invokes a blessing on that of Imam 
Knlfi ' As we shall see later, the modern Shia, too. Ims 
not forgiven th« Great Caliph for liaviug been the father 
of wicked a son, Tn A.D. 1495 Huy Gonzalez di Clavijo 
-the account of whose embassy from the court of Castile 
to that of Tamerlan r Ims been published by the Hakluvt 
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Society^—waa much impressed by Lhe magnificence of the 
shrine r which T more fortunate than we are to-day* be was 
allowed to visit. He retell to the large tomb, which k 
covered with silver-gilL He adds : " On account of this 
tomb p the city is crowded with pilgrims, who come hero 
in large numbers every year/" 

T1ie 3 shrine which the adventurous Castilian visited had 
recently been repaired by Sultan Uljultu Kkfin Bahadur, 
who reigned from \.u. 703 (1304) to a.il 716 (ISM). 
In a,h + Him (1405) Shahrukh, who was Governor of the 
province at the time of OJnvijo's visit, spent enonnotu* 
sums on the shrine, which owes perhaps more to him and 
his pious wife, Gan liar Shad, than to any other bmefm^ots. 
To the Sefayi dynasty, however, Meshed is indebted for 
in any of its chief glories, as, for political as well as 
religious reasons, its kings wished to increase the im¬ 
portance of the only great Shim shrine on Persian soil: 
and so down to modern times, tis the account shows, 
monarch after monarch lias added to its wealth and dignity, 
until It is perhaps the richest shrine in Central Asia, 

To describe lhe shrine in detail would need a vulurm?. 
and, cous' ^uently, 1 propose to refer briefly to its chief 
glories. 

The pilgrim from the north would enter the sacred 
buildings by the Rcl la Khiyubiln or 11 Upper Avenue "* 
which, at the point where the property of the Imtim Hii.lil 
coinmences. is shut off from the non-Moslem world by 
chains. Thenceforward to the Sa^n^i-Kuhna, or 11 Old 
Court *\ there are shops on lioth sides, which are amongst 
the best irt the city. On the outside of the flue brick 
gateway, which is surmounted by & rlturk, lh zi lengthy 
inscription warning tbu* pilgrim that he is approaching 
holy gron l it] . Passing thrung] x n he enters tlie grand S *(/i j- 
i-Kttkwr, which, as the Plan show r s 3 k about 200 feet from 
vast to west and 200 feet from north to south. There are 

3 if* th? Court vj 'Tiiiiotir t by Kir Clcmciit^ Vlnr L lm-m pp r 10U-- 3*!- 
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four superb gateways, and the buildings are two-storied : 
th a lower being occupied by doctors, watchmakers, book- 
binders, sea 1*engravers, and even schools; the upper 
chambers constitute the offices of the shrine officials, 
Tire courtyard is paved with hewn blocks of the Meshed 
black stone, ninny of which serve as tom lm tones. Keeping 
to the left, the first great pt >rtico is that of Shall Abbas LI, 
who added three sides to this court. The merit of building 
tied, portion which is adjacent to the tomb belongs tn 
Amir Shir Ali, Vizier of Sultan Abft-l-Qhuzi Hnsayn 
Ehykara, who reigned in Klmras&u from a,u t 878 (1473) 
to A„tL 912 (150BK The portico of Shah Abbas II is 
covered with fine tile-work with florid arabesques, Tliere 
is a long Stit* inscription, consisting of the tiura-i-Juiii 4 n : 
the letters jire white on blue. The inscription ends as 
follow a :— 



11 The Sultan, the Greater, and the Mighty Ehftk&n, the 
Lord of Sovereigns of the Amiss and of Ajam, the Sultan, 
son of a Sultan, the Father of Victory. Shah Abbas the 
Second h fiafavi, Mnsavi Husayni, Bahadur Khan, may 
Allah make his reign eternal, ordered the erection of 
this auspicious JiLsavi building, Muhammad Im&mi 
wt nte it in aji. 1059 (I@40)/ a 

In the centre of the court, down which runs the stream 
which flows from Chashraa Gil&s. is the famous Sak^ii 
Kjiti iitt-i- X ■ tth'r i j or iC Tlie Water (amrier*' Ilouse of Nadir 
Shih J+ . Cut from a monolith of white marble in the 
shape of un octagon, the height is 4 feet and the circum¬ 
ference 20 feet. The angles are decorated with flowers, 
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nnd the top is hollowed out like u lout: copper cups mu 
fastened round. Above it h a wooden cover richly gilt. 
It is stated that the great: Afshnr agreed to pay a large 
sum for the transport of this Tmumlith from Herat to 
Meshed, a distance of 231 mite*, in twelve days. The 
contractor* by dint of great exertions, com plated his task 
in nine days and waited on the monarch, hoping for 
a rich reward- However* the relentless tyrant accuse] 
him of breach of contract, and his eyes were put out! 
This story l was told by a descendant of the much- 
wronged man. 

The portico leading into the Pdj/rn KhiyUbdit., or fl Lower 
Avenue Jr , is that from which th to SaLiurti lck*i tui, or Kettle 
Drum music, 1 is played morning and evening, in honour 
of the ever-living /m/rei ; and, passing on f the pilgrim 
comes* to the richest portico of the shrine* which le held 
to be without a rival in the Muhammadan world* As 
mentioned above, the building was the work of Amir 
Shir Ali, whose inscription Is as follows :— 


jiLall jU% pu r U 

W* ’if* &£* *t-a ^ 


j .Ai Cij ■A*sr'* i^SS 


“ In the ora of die reign of the Sultan, the t.lreiiti-r, mid 
the Mighty KliakS.ii . the Lon! of the Necks of Mankind, 
the Master of the Kin;/* of tic 1 Arabs and of A jam, -Shah 
Sultan Hnuayn Mima, Buykaru, BahMur Khin, may Allah 
iiink ‘1 hia resyn eternal Mnliaminad Ri?ti Ai-Iniami wrote 
thiu iu a.li. ]085 11075)." ? 


I n/< my ‘'Scti.i ran Musiisil lii.tnuiifmts In Klmrfisiltl” in J/ua 
h'oL i*, Xo_ J], of Kiivtiml-hEr, 19001. 

- A- &nkii n Il LiMyn dfe<| [ n a.il 912 * 15 * 101 , it would M*em probable 
tlm tie hUitc iLito nafupi to tbo tile-Work. 
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The 11 Golden Portico" is paved with blocks of white 
marble from distant Maragbi iu and is also panelled with 
the some costly material, drawn by forced labour from 
the western frontier*! of Persia. Above are the copper 
bricks covered with plates oi gold The inscription in 
Xasta'lik character is in large gold letters on a blue 
ground in the interior* outride arc tiles with an inscrip¬ 
tion from tho Koran, white letters on Line, in Sul# 
character. Nadir a inscription nmn as follo ws :— 




LtfH L 


Jr If 


* \ 




J:> j.j^UL s ts-j j-N-fj ji ajjT ^LUi. lLCl* 

^ ^ ji -j 

-— ^jO ..i’ 1 . — i Uj. —U~, Aijj .O ;1 4 ? JU 

w ^ u J ' J J l J - c- 

’ *V^—!t> *i£r*M*' -H-* ^ j? 1 c/j-f- 

^ Y-S j' 

- —>' — £• 0 ;A 4*i jJ J^Lj aaa v —^ jz~ 

^ ^ ^ v -* 1 -^ 1 / w ujljj’ 

'”’!/?■ 1 ^* 1 Jy—* s' J J ^ JCr-' j 1 L.“-' J 

"'*** **^ ^ .# ■ ';« ■ ' ■ h i -? ^ 1-^1 ~ h 7 "A ■— h #Ah± j fhijli ^ - ' l_j ,J 

^/jj" "“W ■— 7 y •- 'J ^ j*'-*' 1 ^ ! *— :;'j ■ " —-aa*. j_*—-jj— x> A-i 

—U* Jj iJfA X*sJ\f±f.t J j^ A J tyi—=’C.>'—- T y-Hjf « T*$ J—'} j ' 

~ * ^ -V 1^“*^ <£■ UyJjii jii ki 1 -* s Li C.-T -Ni-Jf* i^a 

Mis 


E-W'-t 


f'~*—‘',* vT IJJ - c.-. 1 ^ 


n 


jJ . ^ 11. 











am 
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iL Siulir AJi, thu Dog of the Porch of the Commander 
of the Fnifchfoh who is among the Saves of the Abode 
at the Saltan Ali Musa Kim, whose Destiny is like 
A binder's, repaired this Building, The Tali of the 
Province of Khurasan, He who is Truthful and Faithful* 
Ha whose Disposition is Pure, is a friend of Allah from 
the Beginning: Aiwa, from the hi race of his Relationship 
in the world with the AFsbor, until the Dftj T of Judgment, 
there is Honour (to them) above the whole nation of 
Persia: Throne Giving of the Breadth of the world is 
from Ills Sword: Strife and Discord are stilled in th- 
Gamer of his Protection* Since from tin- Hand uf his 
Generosity he employs t hi* gold* Hu who says that this 
i'uU is malleable is si^ht 1 1 When lie from the wrinkles 

C 1 E 

of his forehead is mighty in his Fury, the Eui of Hind 
and the- Kaisar and the Kliukhn are affiiotcd with gloom* 
When the Police officer of hin Justice patrols by night 
in Lhu City, there is no svgn of a thief: even if all the 
thieves l*e henna (they would have no colourt. His array 
from this saying from Lhe Unseen, which was from the 
Companions of the Prophet in truth, is the Helper of the 
Firm Religion uf Mustafa (sc. the Prophet In his time 
the sheep may inquire of the wolves for the Water, From 
hia Justice the lion and the gazelle graze iu one pasture. 
When his generosity has become conspicuous among the 
RtzillmshF the arch and the minaret of the Holy Court 
have been gilded* The Minaret and the Arch., by the 
Grace of Allah, have been completed : May it hist ms long 

3 T3 i+j story run* th at Khiunuz ParTir, other lei3 li | lld 

jjGttNBSSfcil ii lump uf grtld m Rig A* ac tipple whieh WJi.i so soft. that, 
withom udting, it oguH lie os«l to nuiku n (Sgare, etc. This is termed 
flAit, he* gold moll Liable by hand. There L*= n jitiiy otl the wcml 
Afehir+ 

,J Thh refers La a ifreulil of Xalliar's to the effort thnt he should mat on 
the true r&tigliHi. 

J The KMlbtafa; \nr 11 Hal Heed A umiMsted of seven tribe- who united 
Eo support the Sofuvi, Among thorn were the Alshar* 
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in* there is an y tugn remaining of the changing seasons 
rif the- world J From the word of the Kudui I said* 1 0 my 
friend, for its date, 1 every time from that conspicuous 
Arch and gateway there are one hundred lights/ 1 

"All, son of Sulayman, ftimvi (may A lluh forgive the 
Mim of these two men ! i. wrote this in the yvnr 1143. 

" By the writing it this sinner Muhammad AH Rjzavi 
and the skill of the goldsmith and the endeavour of 
Muhammad Tahir, son of Mirzii Manib Shinuri, it was 
completed in A.H* 1 140/* 

It now remains to describe the golden minarets, one of 
which rises from Nadir's portico and the other from that 
of SMI) Abbas. They are said Lo be 110 feet high, and 
for about 50 feet they are covered with tiles. The upper 
portion is cased with copper bricks, uverkud with gold. 
The minarets are both of brick, with rt wooden stand for 
the v\ u V:rin. and both bear the date of A.tL 1142 (1730). 

Before quitting the Suitn-i-1% tilnm it is rts well r<» refer 
to the golden dome tlmt dominates it r which is here seen 
to the loest ail vantage. 

The dome of the shrine, which, like nil the other 
buildings, is built of til" yellow Persian brick, covered 
with copper plates, on which thin gold plates arc overlaid. 
There are two inscriptions, the more Important of which 
consists of two row’s of golden letters on blue. So 
enormous are these letters that the learned pilgrim an the 
Siik*t-i-Kufi'M can read how Shrill A bbas recorded his 
own virtuous acts. Below are four twranj, or lozenge- 
shaped iuscriptions, which touch one another. Tliree of 
the hi raw j are filled with quotation* from the Koran, 
And the fount It sets forth how Shah Sulayman, who 
terms himself "the Revivor of the ancient ruins of his 
Ancestors fl a repaired the dome after an earthquake in 
i.U; 10SG (I67fi> This inscription I do not propose to 


1 This wurki out Sit a. II, 1 I4a L J733 r, 
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jjive, The* great inscription oC Slmh AbVaus runs un 
follows i— 


Jja ’J&t\ JjILUjI JjJ <b\ 

I_fiji; _4j£i'. J.'U| k_.A 4jps!n 4/}^ 

Sj^Ut ^ ii-i X& 

ifeji *J\ i ^ itLiiji ' hM yff ? ;>* 

> v r ^ j ' 

4H^s5i yr^Ji *-<* ^ 

ijC: vyi. Jlfi4/>^ £** J.UL-*ih 

iiC, 4&1 ili Jijjj ^;_£j bj; ^i j£* 

M pjj^j ^ 

- h * - ft 


l^bjjl^S lj ujfJ^ J 1 *-' J* 4 


^£45 U^Ji. u 


" From the gt^at gtnofl o! Alht.li, who is Pure. it. happened 
that the Greater Sultan, the Lord of the Kings of the Arabs 
and of Ajnni, possessing pure kinship with the Prophet: 
untl the notable qualities of AJi. the Dust of the steps of 
the servants of this shrine, the Giver of light to the 
Angela The propagator of the 1 Laws ol his Ancestors, the 
Innocent, the Sultan, the non of a SulLtm, the Father of 
the Victorious, Shall Abbas, HusaynE, Mti^ilvi, Safari. 
Bahadur Khun obtained happiness, owing to Ijls travelling, 
walking on his two feet. from the capital Isfahan to the 
Pilgrimage of this Noble Precinct- And he wan so 
ennobled by beautifying tills dome, from Ids private 
funds, in the year one thousand and ten : and it was 
completed in one thousand and sixteen. 1 ' 
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(In small Sills letters underneath.) 

"The work of Kam&l-ud-Din Mahmud, Ye®di, in one 
thousand and fifteen/ 1 

j In. Naiia^ik*) 

** All Rl^iI Abb&si wrote it." 

From the $ukn-i-Kuhna the pilgrim passes through 
a room where hits shoes arc deposited r thence by the 
back t if the Golden Portico to ci second tiakkd Khava, 
which opens on to the most magnificent hall in the 
shrine, known as the D&r-a*-Siiftldith . or BJ Place of 
Greatness”. Its length is 107 feet, with a width which 
varies, as the hall consists of a central dome, supported 
by two Hum] [ domes. Built by the munificent spouse of 
SMhttlkh, the walls of this great building are cased 
with slabs of white marble for perhaps 2 feet above 
the ground. Resting on this are panels of tiles which 
arc finished off by a belt of inscriptions* containing two 
lines of verses of the Korun, etc,, in Ktista'lik character. 
Above, tho ornamentation is of plaster-work, in which 
minors and glass facets are set. This latter style of 
decoration Is highly appreciated by the Persian, but do* '-, 
not commend itself to Europeans, On the left, or north - 
east, side of the hall is a silver grating, through which 
the pilgrim can gaze at the tomb of the saint; and just 
beyond he turns to the left and passes into the adjacent. 
Ihxr-id-Hutfaz t or hb Place of the Koran Reciters", which 
Is a hall built by the same pious dime on similar but 
smaller lines, with panels of black si one on which verges, 
poems, and Bowers, etc., arc chiselled. Here prayers arc 
recited, and the pilgrim jll last approaches the threshold 
of the Samvi, w hich i* tlie sacred goal of the Shir 
Muhammadan. Coming from the Bar -the 
Jjar-i-PUh-Ru, or the |L Facing Door ”/ is passed, and it 

J Tills refers to the fact tfaiu. ft corps* Mi buried with jtfi face IowqteIr 
M&SCifl, tllM fuawriou beaiijr lermesl Prsh /?*. 


IH0 
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b impossible hol to admire the splendour of its golden 
plates. The sacred chamber which is now entered is 
feel square, with gold-plated doors on two sides, ei 
stiver door on the side of the StthH*n-Ktifni*t r and the 
silver grating on the side of the Ddr^-Siyadak* As 
there are no windows, with the exception nf four small 
skylights at the base of the dome, tho light Is distinctly 
dim and religions. The walls are panelled with exquisite 
polygonal tiles of many colours—blugj green, and white 
predominating; with patterns of conventional flowers and 
tin inscription in small Std* characters. This inscription, 
the oldest and perhaps the meet iinpnituiit in the shrine, 
run* jis- follows :— 


"two words fallen] j jo, ^ 

Jit *X-i Kiii I-jj 1 .} (ids Jtj31 

aJ ; i j-t JI ) [nnme fallen] 

(jp-lt t r LsSt ^4 

4_?i— j*—U l 'i'-j *li .v , jn i) [tile missing] is-kzr^* 

-jJ -J W i 1^1 W H ‘ir - -I 

•i, " , ^ 

^ '■■-rJ*-' iiTS^ 6 *^ -A : i .) [tile mL-sing] jJtj 'ul 


(Jj=.LL ^ A_i^* ^£it r Wlt) 

■—' . —■ i ^i'—it [tile musing] 
j^i iuiii-:) (jle yji -ti^> 

4L', Jpl j'sp) (Uij J_ i _k I [tile lnaerted] (Jjjl 


; jjll 1 4 l*J ! ) j_tile fallen] -i-S-i ,_ 

^ J' _t«$ jpluH) 
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<f The innovation of this building was undertaken bv 
[a tile massing, supply the Unique f) in the world, the 
Chaatity of the Religion, the Beloved, the Great, the 
Chosen Hniidiunid of the House r bte + of the Prophet \ } 
the daughter of Tahir-ul-Miisuvi (name missing), by the 
order of the Amir, the Sayyid, the Great Vizier, the 
supporter of tin: Nation and of the Faith, the Glory of 
Islam and of the Mussulman, the more Just of the 
■Sovereigns, the Sayyid the more Noble, the Vizier of 
Khurtlitfin, Abul Ma'fili Lin Hnsayn, Sahib, may Allah 
keep coot his Grave . . _ 1 Lin Yabyji bin Ali. bin Jafar 
nl-Musavi, may Allnh enlighten 3ns resting-place [ \ title 
missing probably). 

“(In the time of the reign) of the Lord, the Sulian of 
the Arabs and of Ajam, tin: FTd ped from Heaven, the 
Victorious over Foes, the Great Shall of Shahs, the 
Great. the Honoured, the Sultan Sanjar Frith er of Victorv. 
Muhammad son of a Sultan . , . son of Toglirtd Khan, 
may A Huh enlighten hh resting-place., in the date of the 
month of Allah (see Ramazan ) the Blessed, in the year 
twelve and dvc hundred from JJijwt of the Prophet, on 
Him 1 m: Peace (tile inserted ■ May his blessings reach all 
men Mi ’-Turkfin Znmurmd the Queen, the daughter of the 
martyred Muhin Lid son of Muhammad . . . 

Ci Tin: Sinful Slave Sadr-til-Aahun the Poor, the mati who 
needs His Mercy, Hasan Ah bin Muhammad bin YohyaA 

In the above inscription some of the tiles are missing 
nnil others have apparently been reset in wrong positions: 
but there is no reasonable doubt that the tiles were baked 
and set by the order of the great Seljuk monarch. In this 
connexion there is a legend that the Visricr of Sultan ttanjar 
had a son who Was afflicted with a lingering disease and 
went to Tns for change uf air. When shooting he pursued 
a gazelle, which took refuge inside the then neglected 


1 Tli-j duL-s Hbuw IziCueijb in. ilie m&jriptLon.. 
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ftheiae of the / uul )H. ! tia horse refused to puisne the quarry 

thither, and the youth ultimately understood that ho was 
t.'ii holy ground, whore lio was tuimcuJouBljr cured ot his 
disease. He accordingly wrote to his father, with the result 
that the Sultan ordered Slmraf-uM>in Abu Tahir. Kmnrni, 
who was Governor of Marv, at that time the capital of 
Khurasan, to repair the dome. He was, for forty years, 
Governor of Hetv and also the agent of lurkau Khattin, 
the heroic wife of Sultan Saujar, ami the daughter of his 
nephew Mahmud. Above these polygonal tiles is a hell Ml 
later tiles in large blue Suk letters on a white uud gold 
ground. These "letters stand out in bold relief, and the 


inscription, which is almost perfect, runs an follows : — 

X.D $#&1\ i&*&\ LiiUJi ttjjii jX 

^ ^ \_X *ifUl 

^6 £-4 J 

Xh y J J «*& t> hjc ^aot 

* 1 7 r ^ / 1 . 

^ L M 1 Vi - ^ J ti | 3 jfT| I 1 * *» m* M l.h -1 

-w=^* ,4+- ._■, jwi yffjj *-* 1 * ^ 

U | * 7 - ^ 1 V 1 _, " k 

d‘ J^U Jii ^ X L I ^ 

suiil 

4ii X4 Jiy, *;UX, ^J3i > 

<J£l . . .Z A p ^ iXl. *Z*+ . j \Li 'i —JuJJl 

J 'T| - * ^ * 

3>S . . . ^ & >’i- !■! ^ jh Ml* 

i ^ JA Hi ^ 4 /A *> 'J fcs, 

*?■ -; 1 


i:X n. 


'ii +1* ’ /it 



4>X'^I sj sill 

■ ■ - x ^ *■ J' J 


“f 


•lili 


"This Siicr^d T great, htinnurable, pure tomb for our Lord 
the innocent /tfkim, the Martyr of Lyraimy, Rizii All, bin 
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KiLaim M Wfkt ihn Sndik Ja'fur, bin Uakir Muhammad bin 
Zayn-ul-’ 1 Abidin Ali, bin Susaynj the Martyr of Kerbehi, 
brother nf Hasan, Liu Ali, bin Abi Talib r the Commander 
of the Faithful. the Pious Tmdm, the Trustee of the 
Prophet of the Cod of the Nations, Muhammad bin Abdulla, 
jbn Abd-id-Muitalib, the Blessings of Allah be on Him 
and ]m Family, the Pure, the Sputlea*, and on his Noble 
Companion* and the Mercy of Allah and his Blessings 
From the work of the Sinful Slave, the Hopeful of the 
Mercy of GtkL The slave of the [mam, on Him be 
Blessings mid Peace, Ali bin Muhammad Al-Mukrh 1 may 
Allah forgive him . . . The weaker of the slaves of Allah 
Muhammad bin Abi Tahir bin Abi-1-Hasan. , , . After 
Lbat he worked it, ho made it in the date of the first of 
the month of .Jiitmidi-uFUk, In the year Sul hundred and 
twelve, mu y Allah forgive him and his parents and all the 
men believers and the women believers by Muhammad 
and his Family, the Pure/ 5 

The date AM. 012 (1215) marks the period when 
Ala-u-Din Muhammad Shall of Khiva had conquered 
Afghanistan and was preparing to attack the Abbas id 
Caliphate. Suddenly, however. the Moghul hordes of 
Choughs Khan appeaivd on Iris northern frontiers, and 
a few years later he was a refugee, f ran not gather any 
details as to the individuals whose names arc recorded. 

Perhaps the greatest importance of these two inscriptions, 
still almost perfect. Is that they prove beyond reasonable 
doubt, thru the Moghuls who Hacked Meshed did not destroy 
the shrine of the saint, even if they stripped it of the gold 
am] jewellery which it contained. In other words, the 
dome over the tomb may well br the very one under 
which the saint was buried, To continue, some 2f) feet 
from till' ground, just below the point where the dome 
lakes off, there is an inscription rmimsting of verges Fpan 

1 Afiifert arc rccEters of |ifWMa or trj reified pray Lire, wbidi they frequent])' 
cJimtt. aa hour before cJlU-n. 
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the Koran in gla^s fetters -->t in pSasb-r, The height uSf 
the ekain’bnr under the dome Is some 40 feet, and the 
walls are adorned with mirrors set in piaster-work* this 
part of the decoration being 1 comparatively modem. The 
floor Is purred with blocks of the beautiful marble quarried 
dose by in the hills at Shandle Jewelled swords, daggers* 
shields, bracelets, and jifot or aigrettes, presented by 
sovereigns anil great nobler, are placed in high recesses, 
which ui'ij prudently covered over with gk*s. 

The Imdtn does not lie in the place of honour under the 
ri-ntre nE the dome, ns that was already occupied hy tin* 
ma&isoleuiu erected, river the Caliph Haruu-al-Ttii^hid, of 
which, however, there r- no trace to-day above ground- 
Indeed, the sacral toinh is set near the north-east corner. 
It is surrounded by three gratings, the outside one of which 
rises to a height of mmr 5 feat and in uf nlcel. A second 
gracing, of brass covered with gold, encloses yet a tliird 
grating of steel in which e die raids mid rubies are set. 
This latter wag the gift of Shiihriikh, tin- unhappy 
grand sun of Nadir Shah who, as 4in inscription shows, 
presented it in a,h, 1 lbG (1747), Between the gratings 
the floor in covered with glass bricks. A very richly 
jewelled dummy door, the gift, of Fath AJi Shull, is set in 
ji projection at the foot of the tomb. Above, the uhlong 
mausoleum Is completed by a wooden cover plated with 
gold. There ore four great gulden candlesticks at its 
cornetE, and the richest embroideries cover It. To con¬ 
clude rids description I cannot do better than give a brief 
account of the ceremonies pilgrims perform in this Holy 
of Holies. 

L pon entering the tomb-chamber they prostrate hheiu- 
aelves on the threshold, and thou rising approach the 
grating round the tomb and T neizm ,# the hick arid kksmii: 
it. pray to the Imfun, not only on their own behalf, but 
also on behalf of all their friends and relatives who have 
so desired it. Then they move round to the Pa*.fm-L-Fd r 
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ur Llits 44 foot" of the grave, and here, after prostration, 
u kmo nd prayer in reiul Continuing on, they move 
slowly and solemnly to tbe Fusht-i-Sar, or - behind", 
facing the $iihn-t-Kithn<i> Thence there is just room to 
pass to the B&la-i-Sar t or the "head" In this narrow 
part alt the enemies of the Imdm are cursed, the midla 
crying out " A curse be on Karan and on Maiaun I ” To 
this a reply is made, #J Let it he more f T1 Ac the head 
o£ the tumh the grating is again kissed, and after prostm- 
t ions two prayL-rs are rt-ad. Thrice is t-Jic- tomb ended ed 
and thrice are the curses pronounced, after which, with 
t-are of joy and in deep humility, the pilgrim a lift up 
their hands to heaven and each says : ■■ O Allah, accept 
my prayers and receive Tiiy praises of Thee, and bind me 
to Thy chosen people . . /’ This concludes what is 11 most 
moving ceremony. 

The $ahn-i^aw r or 81 New Court ", needs hut a short 
description, as it is a smaller and altogether less important 
pile of buildings ; in fact, it obviously suffers from being 
an] imitation on cheap lines of the &itt.n*i-Kuitn ri. Com¬ 
menced by Fjtth Ali Shall, of the Kajzir dynasty, it was 
added to by Muhammad Sliith, his successor, find Nisi read- 
Din Shah presented a second hut smaller golden portico. 
The inscriptions are iu grandiose language and modelled 
on the older ones, but everyone agrees that, compared 
frith the Siihn- i-K tefttia, the New Court m insignificant. 

It now remains to describe the mosque of Qauhar Shad, 
tho third and the huest of the great courts which surround 
the golden dome, Approached from the Du r-as-Snfadah, 
a noble quadrangle, with four great a relies, is entered. 
That to the south-west. known an the Ayimm-i-Mak$um ¥ 
supports the bine dome, which somewhat dwarfs the 
golden dome of the shrine, and robs the pile, when viewed 
from a distance, of symmetry and unity of design. In this 
portico is set a wooden pulpit which is kept locked, the 
legend being that the Muhdi, when he reappears, will first 

JRA5. 19M 
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show himself to tht faithful from this structure, The 
loftiness and degnnee of the quad rankle, together with 
it-; perfect proportions and beautiful tile-work, combine 
to make it, the noblest mosque in Central Asia, so far as 
I can Ieam In large white Sals letters un a dark-blue 
ground the following inscription covers the front, of the 
unrivalled Aywan-i-MaJfonra .— 


SjL 11 V 


■j — ' 


* 1 '. 


\ 


X V 


Ui 


U r^ 1 

jjt y J&v jhnii ^\, Jp 

ICL; % jU- yU. y t >\Li jikJi 

■ISn ip\ Ju~s.\$ ^6': tfhu 

-JjJiJ'u j’liM; jJjO! *lLi bl4?U 

Oj Jjirt oCi>J j'^ap^ 

y-s^'p' # > -Ub-! 1 , ^p.-' pjlKj! - iJ 1 ,: LjjUU 

Lp _* p.* w )^ p' p« JJiLiJt 

c— J-j *i_. l^b _LuU 

il J! %t # i-U yt% £%*> UK; 4 

jj** 7 ^ pxpU 

ATI ^ 


" Htr Hijrhnt-f.'i, tbe Noble in Gren-tn^fiS, the San nf tb? 
Heaven of Chastity and Continence, Famous for Nobility 
and Honour and Piety, Ganhar Shad, may her Greatness 
be eternal and may her Chastity endure and may her 
Charity increase with true Thought and high, and with 
Pious Intent of Heart of Lofty Ideal for fulfilling and 
accomplishing her hopes in Allah, may He accept it; from * J 
her private property for the benefit of her future rotate and 
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f. ■! t-hi- Day on whirl) the Works of every fine will be 
judged, with Zeal for Allah and with Desire to please 
Allah and with Thankfulness for the Benefits of Allah and 
i-'i- Praise of the Benefits granted by Allah, built this < Imix 
lUofijid-i-Jiimi 1 the Holy House, in the era of the reign of 
the Great Sultan, and the more Just KhiikAn, the more 
Generous, the Lord of Rulers of the Arabs and of Ajam, 
tli- Sultan, non rtf n Saltan, the Father of Victory, Shall- 
i-ukh, dud of Toymur Gunikani, Bahadur Khan, may Allah 
uuike eternal his Kingdom and Empire; and may He 
fi.e. Allah) increase on the mhnbihiut-4 of the world his 
1 birximss, his Justice, and his Generosity, Thus may 
Allah accept her work with beneficent, acceptance and may 
He blt.-H lit-r with Mis choice blessings and may lie grant 
her the greater of the Ihxim which He has promised to 
the good, Baknnghur, son of Slmlimkh, son of Tnymur 
G urakAni wrote this inscription with hope in Allali 
in 821 ." 1 


In the middle of the above inscription "The Kingdom 
belongs to Allah 11 (*U is written in kune lotiens. 

I leading the iu.serijnit.in art- two lilies Lu nuial] writing on 
tiles. a* follows :— 



j&l ^ Utfe JSt 






: ■ >w 


■■ The writing of this inscription happened towards the 
Login n mg of the ampifHons month ui' Kajulj 821 of tb? 
Hijra” 


At Hit euJ of thr in script Son the following two lines 
are written:—- 

L^Ull fLjlliaJ 

1 Bh&hnikh reigned frarn jLll* Si <7 (H04J to A.H* B50 (1447)^ 
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" The wotk of the slave, weak and poor, needing the 
favour of 11 li l Ghuuoum Allah, Riwuin-nd-lJin, ^on of 
Zayn-nd-I)in Slvinlzi, the musun” 

iSo description of this great mosque would be complete 
without referring to the or" Huscjne of 

the Old Woman ,r . The legend runs that an uld dami- 
owned part of the land ret]aired hy «iauhar Shad arid 
declined to sell it at any price: but insisted that u 
separate mosque should be built in the interior of the 
courtyard. This has been done and the ki Mosque of the 
Old Woman ,J , which is roofless and open on all four sides, 
is still there to-day, as the plan shows. 

To take the stately pile of build! it pi as a wholes it ran 
be safely aitid> on the unique authority of Professor 
Vambery, that the actual tomb-chamber, or k», 
surpasses in richness the mast renowned shrines of the 
Muhammadan world in Central Asia, and the great 
traveller el bo ooneiders that the mosque of Ganhar Shari 
may be awarded " the palm of superior beauty to those 
of Samurcand and Herat '\ CouserpiLrutly^ it in rather uad 
to think that fanatici™ Ijsts the way La the European 
traveller who would fain appreciate to the full this the 
Glory of the Slim w orld, 

KHAF AND THE MADR.-ISA OF EHABGIED 
In l - A Fifth Journey in Persia"’ 1 I described the district 
of Kl mis the Aral' Kliwaf, and earlier still. Khwab, 1 also 
referred, to the once famous college of KJmrgird which 
word is stated to be a corruption of Kliusraugirrl or M the 
build mg of Klmsrau The Mvdrtt&u is perfect, so far a?- 

Die brickwork is concerned, anil covers an area of fivc- 
sevenths of an acre. The main gateway is a noble piece 
of work, inlaid with coloured bricks, and beautified by an 
inscription of white SttU lettering oa u blue ground. The 

1 J a ennui L>f the Ruynl i a'Cj^T.ijjtiii'M I Sisizifilv fur .XcFv-GinlieF ftiifl 
I ***3tuber, l&W'i ; ids* Guy U Strange,. up, ciL , p. W1+ 
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right tin'If of llie inscription, mating of verses from the 
Koran, lias been defiieed, but. fortunately, the left half vu 
legible and runs as follows;— 


sjbi ii'jaiL ; 'diu j'Lxj iijv jli- jL±ysteJia*l\ yi 

" ^y> 

!&;pl jiu?) JTj 

f* ' a i t r w 1 ^ 

*J* fjinj ;<j ^w*j -Ii_ 

^i- “ 


^i^sr 1 Jis' 1 .-■jJ' 


" The Father of the Victorious, tfu Valiant Lord, m ay 
Allah r die Omnipotent, make his Empire and Kingdom 
everlasting t The rSun of the Tower of Em pi re* the 
Heaven of JuBtior of Ekjnity, the King of the inhabited 
«|tizuLer uf the Globe, the Khuarau, tl w lord of the 
tA-nj tincture of the Planets, By the endeavour of the 
Slave, the Weak, the Poor, the Bare-footed, the two Viziers, 
Ahmad son of IsMk and Fakhr-ud-I)ia _\fnhammad of 
KhaL lii the year Eight and Forty and Eight hundred.’ 


This imsctipdun La of value its proving that the college 
was bulk in a,h, $48 \ 1445), during the reign of Shall- 
rukh, who is the ^KhoaEiu" in the inscription and who 
died two years later, It b also of interest to Lie able to 
identify the two founders, Ahmad ihn IsMk. Gliiyfy-ud- 
l}\n f and Fakhr-ud-Din, VIuiiammad, Tlicase two audividuaig 
were joint viziers of Shnhrukli, and history rdaten Lluit 
they were friends to the last J 

The interior Is a ipiadrangle ip the usual style, with 
four open arches, Tlie coloured brieka are still intact, 
but the mosaics, which are exquisite, are almost all 
f 1 l- faced. Their colours are su pph ire - bl ire with green, 
yellow, and white, the motive of the pattern being con¬ 
ventional KliHu letters, Firi- 1 dark-blue mosaic tiles, with 
e. a t ven t sonai flow e t s 1 n 1 i gh t blue. w]\ite , and go I d, 
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originally covered the arches, the finest being great stare ; 
bnt. lilas! these have almost all Wu removed, and now 
alom collections in Europe. On cither side of the main 
gftti- is a domed building. which is decorated with exquisite 
specimens of the lovely old Persian plaster-work. The 
panelling cousiab of dark-bine tiles relieved by hexagons 
of a milk-white marble. Yet another inscription was 
copied. which we found in mosaics at the back nf the arch 
facing the gateway. It runs— 



« 'Phis auspicious and. spacious madrtuiu was built by 
the work of the deceased slave the master-craftsman 
Gkiyfi-s-nd-Pfin. Shirmd.and vvn- completed hy the w. ik of 
the slave the master-ciiirtanian Kiwam-ud-Din, Shirwsi” 

Ki warn-ml-Uiu was the architect of th>- Dunbar Shad 
mosque at Meshed, and also, 1 believe, of the MitydUi 
at Herat, which latter building was destroyed for military 
reasons hy the lure Amir. About KiwAm-mi-Din « story 
has come down the ages, according to which be ft; 11 into 
disfavour with Sk&hrokk and abfe.-nted himself from 
court for the apace of a year. During this period of 
leisure he wrote a treatise on astronomy and sent it t-- 
ids royal master, hoping thereby to be restored to favour. 
In reply came a distich— 



d L? r 

\ 


14 Thou didst work well indeed on Earth. 

That thou ako aspiredst to the 

Thfi photographs of tills college by no means do it 
justice; but if one sees the superb tiles and the lovely 
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mosaics, U is possible to estimate what a dazzling hbyc 
of splendour this stately college must have presented at 
the rime of its gauipletion, a generation before Alfred the 
Great sat on the throne of England. 

KALAT-1 NADIRT 

The extraordinary natural fortress of Kalat-i-Njidiri, 
eiioLis-'d by hills, rifling slider For thousands of feet, and 
the famous thesaurus of Nadir Shah has been described 
hy me in detail in the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
-S-iciety for November and December„ 1000. The only 
inscription that I saw or heard of has hitherto been 
attributed to Argilun or Argawati Shah, presumably 
because it is cut. ill the living rock near the L^irhand, or 
Natural Gateway, called after him. 1 The inscription is not 
perfect, the water having cut a channel in ll; but both its 
contents and also the ornamentation show that it was the 
work of and in honour of Nadir Slmh. It runs ns follows: — 


*11 

> 


i i 




-}j** r^ 


]"r-> j ^ 




^,1+io bi‘ -J U’**’ 1 ' ^ 



!V. 


W— * L: lA^*' 

■ ■In the Name of Allah, the Coiupuasionato, the Merciful. 
1. First tin name of Allah, One without Peer, and Ancient. 
Powerful, Eternal, and Iinmui'tal and Wise. 

1 ridt Osmond Ptrxin, tcL L ]». i£& 
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2. Ahmad, the Prophet; of Mecca, of the Kuraysh, & Certain 
Light He displayed justice rind concluded the 
number uf the Frupliets and the Honour of the 
Earth* 

:L His family and Ms Companions were a great mercy , . . 

[Second verse of No> 5 Wank.] 

4, [First verse of No. 4 almost blank,] 

Became t he throne of Nfrdir * , like a King* 

S h But like the Power of God he, who built the building, 
was the Lord of Power * . , 

[Second verse of No, 5 nearly blank.] 
i] h With the courtesy oi the Prophet, with the breath of 
the Messiah, and with n visage like Yusuf, 

Like Bu AH in learning, like Hnbim in generosity, and 
like Lukman in learning. 

7. [First verse of No. 7 and most of second verse vaulting.] 
The royal throne . . * benign to all. 
g* AH the praise I write is suited for his praise ..." 
[Second verse of No. 3 wanting ] 

iVbte, There arc a few more verses which are Illegible. 
THE HUSAIJiA 

About tlirte-quarters of a mile from the city, on the 
Herat toad, is situated the tine Nn«\dhi r or ^ Place of 
Braver '* Such mosques were built outside Persian cities 
for the special prayers at the end of Ramazan, i.e. tin* 
ht-i-Fitr, and also on the Id4-Kutrian. These special 
serviced at a special mosque outride the city have laden 
into di&tlse among the Shims, but art; still observed by 
Sunnis. To-day the Muxalhl would be nsed r if at all r in 
cose of dire calamity such as war. drought, or pesfcdcucu 
The building consists of a gigantic arch, with an interior 
height of about lit! feet and a depth of 30 feel Its width 
is Jlti feet. There are two ptuAfftp, or side chapels, used 
by women. 

Like most public buddings jn Persia, the Mu^aUa is 
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in a state o£ decay : but the tile-work, wlueh is almost 
all mosaic, is still in a Ml state u£ preservation. On the 
main areli are verses from the Koran in fine white Hub* 
letters on n bine background On cadi side arc ten lines 
of 11 Persian inscription on u blue ground with yellow 
letter* and S-i-A,iiik character. which rim as follows :— 




Ju ^—v-_, ,A —' 

dU. J^ } j J- ■ ^ - -A* 

w.—n J~j— J —* c/ Jj J- *J ' " f 

'i - i 11 _ A .11. 


^ jU/h ^ rW 

’ ji—■« Jv 1 L-J 'j-' -V Jj^ j 3 ^,r. J 1 

If 




A ,+-. *1 M. i Uftj'f i wXt-» i __y=~ 1 ‘—=- jH 1 

*'_+J j '“'j ^ X ’ W J Jj , J= r U"TJ 

.tf -&** i jir-** r -^ c.- 1 ^ /w 


^ 1 % * f 


i*“j vT‘ 


k Jkj, ii 11 > v ... 

- -. W> 


f’ '** ^ -v r J 


J .*.e * 


^ ■ 


7nW?'i^>fnm on /Ac Right Sith' of divA. 

■ In the time of Suhiyinan Shfth, the Fortunate, who 
lias given order in the world. His iyudicnca Cham her 
is the Sun: His Army the Stars. His Authority like 
Alexander* and his Greatness like that of Enbad. By 
the guidance of Allah and by the Power of the Builder 
of the Bayt-al-Haraui (sc. God). By the inspiration of 
He who is alive eternally: by the tmlcr of the Great 
Personage of High family! 1 Abu Salih Sadv-tid-Din, 
ii-i.jh tin* beginning of the world to the i'iid of the Would 
iuay his ^cjdtb rL-iiiiiin r 

m 

1 The mmB of (he “Ureat Pereoungo ’’ Is not given : it is prasamebb 
rilijuymim SluiLi, who reiglieil frum A. It. M'TT ■ HM7 i lo .lH, 1103 (HitHi. 


V 


C J L h I -1 ! L p I L 1.1 ] I till [\tv Jn^lriptHHI Ol] lllG 

lt.fi hj(1m uf nruhn ti^hL tsiiic.- ul itrehi 
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Inscription on the Left Side of AwL 
Ji B y the superintendence and labour of Hap Malik, 
who. in his work, m thorough. From the trouble he took 
in tliH path of Sincerity m a short period lie completed 
this mitHttUjh Like an inquirer no the subject of the 
date, I wandered in the plain of thought. The wise Old 
Man said to the ear of my heart. This Building is the 
Place of Assembly for tine Multitude/ 1 

18 The work (sc. the tile-work) of the Haji ShujA 1 , 
Isfahan!* 

Jk Muhammad Huaayn Mnshhndi wrote the mscriptianR/' 

1 ut, jue. 1087 |1877t 
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HnrouT&at in ass ah 

By Sm CHARLES N. K, ELIOT 

TOURING n recant visit to Assam I mode some notes on 
^ ilia religion of the country which may possibly prove 
of interest. The forms of Sind mem prevalent there merit 
attention for two reasons. Firstly; they present some 
special developments of the Vaishnava faith in which 
inysjtLbticism nud puritanism attain a prominence unusual 
In contemporary India and, secondly, they illustrate clearly 
jind compendiously the methods by which the propagation 
of Hindsii.mii in areas ■-l-ifinally not Hindu is etft.^teiL 
The histoidcal record, if not ancient,, hi exceptionally 
-authentic for the Inst few centuries, and though the 
Assamese Meets have features of their own yet the 
circumstances of their rise and subdivision may throw 
light on what occurred else where, 1 

A s xni n has played in the east- much the same part ns 
the Punjab in the west, that is to my it has been the door 
nud vestibule through which a long and turbulent pro¬ 
cession of invaders has entered from the north. But 
whereas in the west the majority of the invaders belonged 
to powerful races importing their civilization with thorn 
and moving with an impetus which carried them far 
beyond their point of entry, in the oast they were obscure 
tribes, who lingered in the 1 Kinder provinces and showed 
little disposition to impost their languages or institutions 
on others- It is difficult to trace the migrations of 
the earlier arrivals, but they seem to have met and 

i J mil indebted for much Information to 0 ait's IIhi ory of A 
Calcu Wii, J.900, tlus Awnm IHxrict Oazgftztm, and the Report on Aeeun 
in rhn liLst ccnsns or In-din,, IWL The cu-tkk on A^Sitm in Hnatmgs 1 
firttp'foptrdia qf HdfawH nud gthict tinferf innately dH not conn; into my 
hands until a ft or tli& [Mascot jmprr was written- 
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blooded with another race, thus forming the present 
population of Bengal The historians of later Assam 
are occupied with the doings of four principal '^.ates 
founded by the Kochee, Kachans* Jj bn tins, anil Abom^ 
The llimipiirij!, though not inferior to their neighlrtmrs, 
stand somewhat apart in political isolation, whereas the 
ofchttr tribes were continually colliding. Tin - most Important 
of the four were the Ahbttnij »nd the story of their advance 
at the expense of the others forms the major part of 
Assamese hij-riory. They belonged to the name race as the 
Siamese and Shuns and ran be traced im far as southern 
China, whence they descended at the end of the thirteenth 
century. Their chronicles, called JBuranjie, go back to 
508 A JX and though mythical in their earlier portions 
are wild to be very trustworthy from the reign of Sukapha 
1 12IH AJX i onwards- This prince arrived from Burma]] and 
conquered parts of the present Lukhimpur and Sb>s«gAr 
1 1 i siri cts T T]ie A horns continued 1 1 s ad vancc in the full Off ing 
centuries, although they hail to contend not only with 
other local trills bat also with various 'Muslim invasions. 
In 1671 they Jmd a decisive success over the Mohammedans 
and Annexed the district of Kaxurtip. Far the next hundred 
y#DTB their power wa- at its height, but subsequently it 
declined and suffered much from the attacks of the Burmese. 

The Koches are allied to the Bodo and belong to the 
Tibeto-Buruiese divudom At present their pul it sea I power 
is represented by the little state of Koch-Debar, but In 
the sixtcenth Century, before the supremacy of the Ahum# 
was assured, they were for a short time practically musters 
of the greater part of Assam, The Kachans are nearly 
allied to the Koches and us early aa the thirteenth 
century possessed u kingdom on the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra which included the Xuga Hil l s and North 
CadiLAr. In spite of conflicts with the Aherns this 
kingdom Tasted with varying iKHindaries until the nine¬ 
teenth century. The mins of Diiinipur, the old Kachan 
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capital. on the River Dharairi show tlmt in the sixteenth 
century they had attained a relatively high state of 
civilization- The .taintias resemble the Kharis in their 
physical type and language* which latter belong? to the 
Mon-Khmer family. It is possible that these two tribes 
represent the remnants of the first Invaders who once 
occupied the whole of Assam, but ware in moat part* 
submerged by fresh waves of immi grant population* Ii 
Joes not appear that the Kharis ever formed a political 
unit, hut from the sixteenth century to the nineteenth the 
Rajah of the Jaintin Hills reigned in regular Mieevad-.n 
and kept up a conflict with their neighbours. 

Moat of these tribes seem to have brought with them 
religions of the same type, which are not yet extinct 
and include creation legends together with a belief in 
the existence of the soul after death and in benevolent 
deities. In practice, however, the evil spirits who injure 
mankind, beasts, and crops, u nless propitiated, receive 
more attention. Divination and ceremonies for obtaining 
good hick are held important and the priests tir diviners 
sometimes form a special class, tut the Heodhain among 
the Alioma. and the Dextrin of the Ghutiyas. A special 
feature in these aboriginal religious was the Cult of 
goddesses who were worshipped with human sacrifices 
aU fJ immoral rites. Thus we hour that the Chntayas oi 
Sadiya used to adore a goddess called Kcsai Khati, or 
the eater of raw flesh, and tlmt criminals or voluntary 
victims were offered to her. As in ancient 31exico the 
victims were treated with honour mid lived tu lmun 
■luring the period preceding the ceremony. Similar 
sacrifices were performed by the Tipperss, Ench&rifi, 
Koches, Jaintiua and others. 1 

It SIH-. .MS, clear that these cults are related to the form 
of Hindu religion called riaktism, and two stages in the 

1 Shu E. A* U®st. “Hutmiti Siir.rifieea in Aneieut Ama": JASR, 
190S. p. CO. 
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relationship can be distinguished. In the later stage, 
which may he witnessed even at tin- present d.iv an 
aboriginal goddess or demon h identified with one of the 
aspects (generally the black " nr fierce aspects) of Siva's 
Hponsi?, But such identification is fjuitlitnt^l by tin? fact 
that such goddesses as Kali, Bhairavl, and Cliitma mast aka 
ate nut pruduris of purely Hindu imagination, hut represent 
an earlier stage of amalgamation in winch Hindu and 
ubunguml ideas are compounded- It b probable that the 
Saktist form of worsliip originated in Bengal and Assam, 
It is time that a goddess who requires to be propitiated 
with human victims lias temples in mmt parts of India, 
but Saktism in the x-nse nf a definite sect with acri] Hires 
of its own, if not confined to Lhe north-east comer, at 
least 1ms its head-Lpiartar* there. It Im.s deeply affected 
the Buddhism of Tibet, and it also tainted the decadent 
mediaeval Buddhism of Bihar, Suit, bo far as I know, there 
s.i no evidence tliat Buddhism suffered similar corruption 
in the north-west 1 Except in Bengal and Assam h I doubt 
if there are any temples in India which admitted! y 
countenance the rites of Saktism, and its adherents else¬ 
where are largely recruited from among Bengali cEerks. 
There is therefore every reason to ascribe to it a local 
origin, and many of the chief Tnutras - show distinct local 
colour. For instance, the fish, to be used iu the paucu- 
iuakam rites are described by Bengali names. 

One of the principal Tantrio legends relates how the 
Ixrtly of the Sakti was cut into pieces, which were 
scattered over Assam and Bengal, This Story has an 
uncouth and barbarous air, and seems out of place even 

1 But Utlyfirm Lbtotal [tiatmHy oannecl«I with magic and TantrLsm, anrj 
it. would oppuax that the* grxldoffi Attaint , a] L (? wtt* rew^d in Badris 
hsilI who figures oo the coins of the Ku shams, wm wamhjpfp^d with 
immoral f if not with bloodthirsty riicw, J L would coiiMqiifliitly nob ha 
ffsirfirteing if TftfitFfe element.* were found in Rushan Buddhism, 

* That i* to Say, the Tantras inculcating Suhtic wmahlp. The iuuns 
is aonunonly restricted to such works, ImL it moans merely abridgement 
anil V atfehoava Temtruti from South India iU v qUtiLuL 
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111 rum » lc mythology. It recall the tales told of Osim 
0 j T ht ' lls - md the Black , 1 and inav \* ultimately 

. tr!l(ieaLle to lI ^ Mea that the dismemberment of a deity 
lmm&a ™p«wntative ensures fertility, J t Ulil \-Js 
. lCfl “Ppeamnce late in Sanskrit literatim, and I have 
not seen any authority quoted for it earlier than the 
umbras or Upapur^ss fe.g. Kaiika)* Various reasons 
ar,J gIven for tlu ‘ diamcuilierment, and the incident is 
rather awkwardly tucked on to other legends One 
common version relates that when Satl died of vexation 
because her husband .Siva was insulted by her hither 
Bakslm, Siva toot up her corpse anil wandered dis¬ 
tractedly. carrying it on his shoulder. In order to stop 
this penance Vishnu followed him and cut oh' nieces 
irorn the corpse with the quoit Sudadana, until the whole 
had fallen to earth in fifty-one pieces. The spots where 
these pieces touched the ground are held to be sacred, 
rind are called At most of them arc shown a rook 

supposed to represent a portion of the goddess’s body, 
aud some object called a bhairtibi, or guardian left by 
fm '“ to protect her, which generally takes the form of 
n. lingam. The most important of these pitJit) are 
Kamakbya near Gnuhati, and Faljui- in the Jaiutia Par- 
ganas, where tho pudenda and left thigh respectively are 
said in have fallen. Another one, inferior in sanctity but 
even better known on account of its position, is K&lighat. 
purely we have here an amalgamation of Hinduism with 
more savage beliefs, and the iSaktie ritual, especially the 

^ * ltjrica r,f ^mbwawnt *wwr, Adc*£*> AttU, md 


,, f ^J y ta mi “ualewHiig in so. 

■f.. ln ^f* 1hQ[ i? L ’ rnl tho story is round b the G'outlm 
T1il, | p r,n 01 IB fulfill tho re, Lot hLlI, 

of Satl a ill smembernitmc- In tho Purfnas .Sad diet fl f velar™. but is 
mil nit In pieces. In the HhagaiVEita Portia she Is manned by self 
pr “ ]u “ rl ^ T!ie llll ° ■PPHUanw Of lie legend does nut of Won* 

ell " [ * “ '“ l0 10 that it te not tnou-n t> r not 

aWmteuincwi l.v Smwknt writers until mediaeval times. 
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immolation of human victims tails the name tale. Such 
sacrifices no doubt funned an occasional part of the earliest 
Aryan religion, and the bunting of widows and various 
farms of religious suicide which continued until the 
nineteenth century show that the taking or surrender 
of life as a religious ceremony was nut shocking to 
many Hindu sects. But though instauesH of human 
sacrifices can be cited front most parts of India, it would 
hr. hard to liiid si parallel elsewhere ta the Ittombs 
regularly offered in. Assam with the full official sanction 
of the Brahmans and of the modern scriptures. 

At first we hear of these rites being performed by 
tribal priests, but the transition to Hinduism took place 
when they were celebrated under Firahinamc auspices- 
As in all districts and sects of India, the really important 
point was not the character of the god, the doctrine, or 
the ceremony, Vint tier admission tliut the right to worship, 
teach, and officiate resided in the Brahmans. In return 
for this acceptance of their spiritual prc-cmiueiice, the 
Brahmans were ready to support the uuthorit}' of tribal 
chiefs, and to supply them with un blushing! v fabricated 
Hindu pedigrees^ Thus when the Koch chief Bisu or 
Bisva Singh became powerful about 1515 they declared 
him to be a sou of Siva, and Ida tribesmen to he Kshatrlyas 
who had lost their sacred th reads when fleeing before 
Paraicrajua. The Mini puns arc declared to l*e the 
deHCendamts of Arjuini, who b said to have lived in their 
country with, a Naga woman- 1 As late as 1790 the 

3 At the present duy cflnvErls Id Hinduism iire ^eihjj-jiIIy enroll^! ju 
tliti Kuoli rnste. Koch waa originally n. tribal mune, hat m Amom it 
nmF Ripttis merely u cxi*to with, nu moil chariM:ter p lint divided inns 
mvay flabdiv-momr to which the rule* of Hinduhm nr* otwervi.’d with 
vitrying aCrjctiieSr!, The iumEliiM of convert*, often paRE threiigli several 
Mibdivisioi^ in successive geoeratiotii They knegiti ia c ite lowest, where 
witting Hush ntnl drinking ulrobol are penxritted» nnd then pom mui 
higher vflsL-re these practices are forbidden. Xtjw convert* urc 

tidied Samuyv*, i.e, those ■who have repeated the Siirurtans farm u hi to 
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Kachari Baja of Khaspur and his brother "entered the 
body of a copper cfBgy of it cow + On emerging from 
it they were proclaimed to be Hindus of the Kshatriya 
caste, and a genealogy of a hundred generations reaching 
to Bhltn, the hero of the Mahabhtarah, wus composed 
for them by the Brahmans M . 1 Throughout it* history in 
Assam SiikUim see ins to have been allied with the Rajas 
and arifitocracy, and often to have combined with them 
in persecuting the more democratic forms of Vakhiiavism. 
Until the sixteenth century it was the main form of 
Hinduism in these regions, but it was probably confined 
to the upper classes and the mass of the people were 
not Iflndiibyjd, The traces of ancient Buddhism which 
have been reported appear to Ijc not authentic, and though 
there are indications that Indian influence reached Burma 
by land, Yuan Chvrang states 2 that in his time Buddhism 
wjw not arid never hud been known in Kuinarfipa, 
Legend connects Krishna with Assam, and temples to 
him and Vishnu are mentioned, but before the sixteenth 
century it does not appear that Vaishmivi*ui wjls a serious 
rival of ^aktiHirj, or oven clearly distinguished from it. 

Before treating of contemporary Aiktism, it may be well 
to put. together what wc know of it in the past The story 
ia simple, for tlic religioua history of the Ahoma is a record 
of the continuous progress of Saktisrn and Brahman ic 
influence among the upper classes, diversified by the 
spread of popular forms of Vaislinuvi.sm which were not 
perfectly under the control of either the Bradiunins or the 
Government The old tribal religion could oppose to both 
movements little hut a surly conservatism, for Hinduism, 
even in its degraded forms, meant the adoption of a 
relatively higher civilization. In 1397 wc hear that 

1 Gfk£t, HUfory qf J 10OO,p. S51. 

- Wul Lets, ii, pi i. IS^J ft. But possibly Yuan Chwntig* own visit to i ht- 
C&art of ABfiam may Irnvu led to Llje introduction of Buddhism. In any 
Cttae it i“ Jiholnible that fl few oenturma Inter, when it had been accepted 
rt- thn rtllgfVB pf Tibet* it- (lid not remain wholly nnknown to AflRUn, 
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a prince named Sudangplia lvalue king of the Ajionm. 

According to the story. iim mother had Iwn driven fr. 

the pa face by a court intrigue, a till was sent adrift on 
a raft down tin/ Brahmaputra* The river carried her to 
a Brahman village in Hfthung, where her sun wm brought 
up. On amending the throne he .solum oncd \\h foster- 
father to be his adviser, and introduced man y Hindu 
rites and beliefs among the Ahoiiis. We bear little about 
religion dtiring the fifteenth century t but it is significant 
that alter 1497 the kings have usually Hindu as well as 
Ahoin namea, often of religions 3 ignificanee i sueh as 
Swa m i N a ray a nn. The great re l igi o u s cv ent of tin ■ 
a i xteenth ce titury is the i ntruduc t ioii o f p*>pnlar \ a i sh i ia 
vism, of which t will treat subsequently. But though it 
spread rapidly among the masses, its effect was to increase 
tiie zeal of the Saktifct Brahmans and their royal patrons, 
Wc hear that Brahmainc influence irtcrca.si.sl, notably 
during the reign of Pratap Singh (_1 C$03—4-1 >, who erects*] 
temples to Siva at Derguon and ijishimlh. and sacrificed 
prisoners of war at KAmttkliya, But this monarch was 
iipt to judge of theology by inconveniently practical tested 
for when his sou died shortly after a distribution of gifts 
to Brahmans he wna ro enraged that ho executed many 
of the recipients. Under his successors both Ahom am I 
Hindu rites seeui to Lave been countenanced by Govern- 
incut* Oflieinl sacrifices were offered to Siva and the 
Ahotu gods simultaneous!y r and solemn oaths were 
administered, with double formalities. But Gndndhar 
-Singh (1G81—EHi) was a definite patron of SaktisiiL He 
built the temple of UiuAiiumhi on Peacock Island, opposite 
Gotihati, and made numerous grants to Brahmans, He 
also persecuted the Viiishimva seels* His successor, Budra 
Singh \ 1+>0(1-17lit, reversed his policy in this last respect, 
but in his. later years embraced the Sakta faith,, even more 
definitely than his predecessors, He refused to let any of 
Ida awn subjects esensisa spiritual authority over him, anil 
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therefore summoned to bis court Krisbnarfim Bhafcttcarya. 
u famous Soktist Brahman from Nadia, nud became Ills 
disciple. But even then his royal -pint rebelled against 
tin 1 requirement of the ritual that lie should prostrate 
himself before his Guru, tmd the learned doctor was 
departing in anger when an earthquake occurred. which 
caused the king to recall him in haste. He .still, it 
appears, rtomin.d oUtuwto aboijt the obeisance; but he 
made his son Sib Singh become a disciple in due form, 
and managed to pacify the holy man. 

It was in the reign nf Sib Singh (I714-44> that 
Hinduism became tire national religion of the Ahonis, 
those who adhered to the old tribal beliefs and ceremonies 
Ijcutg regarded as a. separate nud inferior class. The 
people gradually abandoned their old customs, especially 
the use of meat and alcohol. Large grants were given 
to Brahmans and many temples were built at Sibsagar. 
Gaurififlgar, and else where. The Vaishnavos, especially 
the sect called Moamarias, were persecuted, but favours 
were heaped on the Halctas. Krkhiwriiiu was entrusted 
with the management of the temple of Kamakhyii, and 
his descendants, known as the Farbariya Gosain.n, are 
still regarded as the head of the sect. But when Likshmi 
Singh, the younger brother of Sib Singh, ascended the 
throne in 1 i fift, the Pavbatiya Gosain declined to recognize 
him, maintaining that he waa illegitimate. The king 
accordingly imported another family of priests called the 
No (or new) Gcasing from Bengal, who became the rivals 
of the earlier foundation. Probably the people began to 
fed the weight of the Brahituinic yoke in this reign, for 
there appears tu have been a double reaction. The 
Moams riils raised a formidable rebellion, and the Deodhaia 
or tribal priests attribuhnl the misfortunes of the country 
to the neglect of the ancient- Ahoin rites. For a time 
the Urodhais regained their influence, but their religion 
was hardly capable of competing with Hinduism, Shortly 
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afterwards the chroniclers record that a solemn ceremony 
wan held in honour of the goddess Tarn and great largess 
diatribated to Brahmans. We bear (if no further resist¬ 
ance to the progress of Hinduism, but there are even Iir,rt> 
a few Doodhflis who practise divination and preserve some 
knowledge of the old Ahum language. 

The Koch kings lietaino active patmun of Hinduism 
earlier than their Ahom rivals, which is not unnatural 
as their possessions lay nearer to India proper. IJishwa 
Singh (151.1-40) rebuilt the temple of KfUniikhyit and 
imported families of Brahmans, His successor Xar 
Narilyaija i L5+0-S4) again restored K&makhyA, which 
had mean white been destroyed by the Muhiuiimijdftns. 
On the occasion of its consecration a hundred and forty 
men were sacrificed, their heads being offered 1 * * the 
goddess on copper aalvem lie also protected the rising 
Vaishnava sects, but made no attempt. to impose Hinduism 
on his subjects. On the contrary he set aside special 
tracts of laud for the performance of aboriginal rites. 
A later Koch king. Thighu Deb, restored and endowed the 
temple of Hajo, which bad also been destroyed by 
Mohammedans, and dedicated it witb human saci itics’.s, 
although in bis inscriptions he describes himself as a 
worshipper of Krishna. 

The mass of the Jaintia people do not appear to have ever 
hem much under the influence of TSmlitnans, The chiefs, 
however, were Siiktae, and human sacrifices were oflaced 
annually at Faljur ou the ninth day of the I kiTg&pujfL 

According to the Census He port of ltHU the Saktu-s 
number only 71)2,18.5, as against 3,600,000 \ iiLslmavns. 
But these figures probably do not represent their mil 
strength. The sect has not a good reputation among 
Hindus, and many who belong to it prefer to call them¬ 
selves by another name. Still, it cannot be arid that any 
odium attaches to the designation Sakta, at any rate in 
K.ai 11 tup, ai Li 1 uflic iaJs 11 ( gi s h l p( jsi i io u i i t he < < ovornmen t 
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service dcucribfl themselves m stick The chief sanctuary 
of the Rfjcfc Is at Kamakhyfi (or KaMikskft) on the Nikthal 
bill which stands on the banks of the Brahmaputra, about 
two miles below Ganhiria. It is mentioned in the Padma 
Bunina, As observed a I jqv^ the temples bave been rebuilt 
several times, and about 1715 were munificently endowed 
by the Ahom king, and placed under the manage] 
of the Parbutiyu Uosaina. Considerable estates are still 
assigned to their upkeep, but it is complained that a large 
proportion of the re venues is diverted to private uses. There 
rtre ten 5 shrines on Lhe MU dedicated to various forms of 
the Bakti, such us Kali, Tarn, Bhairavi, Elm vanes van* etc. 
The situation b magnificent. commanding tm extensive 
prospect over the Brahmaputra and the plains on either 
bunk, but none of the buildings are of much architectural 
merit. The largest and best is the temple dedicated to 
KjimakliWi herself, the goddess of sexual desire. It is of 
the style usual in Northern India an unliglited shrine 
surmounted by a £ikra or dome, and approached by a 
rather ample vestibule, which is also imperfectly lighted. 
A u i i incr ipt ion Irna been preserved n iiordi i ig the restoration 
of the temple by Nar Narayan and his brother, but only 
the present basement dates from their time, most of the 
superstructure being recent, Europeans limy not enter 
the temple, but mi image of the goddess can be seen from 
a side door. In the depths of the shrine is said to he 
a cleft III the rock, adored as the You! of Sakti. In 
front of the temple are two posts to which a goat h tied, 
and decapitated daily at noon. On festivals large numbers 
of goats are killed, and It i.s remarkable that tduiilar 
sacrificed arc offered to Siva in the temple of Urufumnda, 
although aa a rule ho is not, like his spunky, propitiated 
with animal victims. Fuja is performed only once a day, 
hut k is Fiaid to Inst from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m +1 and in the 
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courts of it offering* of Lot food are made to Lhe goddess 
A aioticflsble Feature at Kftm&khyfi is the great number 
ui little girl* called Kumarfe, aged from 0 to l(k to 
whom pilgrims are expelled to present alms. My gulden 
maintained that they are merely the ordinary population 
of the villager ou the hill, but their number* semi out of 
ui] proportion to the boy*, and I think they are brought 
from various district* and dedicated to the goddess. At 
one temple I saw a female ascetic dressed in yellowish 
clothes. She said she had lived four years at EAmokhyft, 
but was not connected with any particular order or 
confraternity. Below? the principal shrine is the temple 
of Bhairavl Human sacrifices were offered here in 
comparatively recent times, and it is not denied that they 
would lie ottered now if the law allowed. 1 Also it m not 
denied that the so-called left-hand rites comprising 11 the 
five m'e " (matsya i lmidm, madya, inamsu, maithuna) are 
frequently performed in these temples, and that Aghnritt 
may he found in them. The spot attracts a considerable 
number of pilgrims from Bengal* and a wealthy devotee 
ho* built a villa on the hill and resides there for the 
purpose of taking part in the rites. One of the principal 
ceremonies is called Cakm r apparently because at its 
commencement the devotee* sit. in a circle. It h performed 
at midnight and is of five kinds [\ Traeakra, lifijac. T Dcvac., 

1 The rulca for these eacrlfioes ore fciveii in the Ruriblrfidhyavn 
[Chapter of Blood) Ot the KiLliku Purunn, which h however, appear to 
prohibit them for the three highest cante*. It i* traadnted in Arctic 
voL V h 17&3, f#p. 371-91* And Bpecaallv mm tiniH K&irikhyfi 
iui one of the gedd who are pleased with human victims. Before 
the imcuoIutLoo the FuioriEoor WOCfiMpi BrnhtnH- and other deities b§ if 
they weiMd present in different partH of the victim's body, ond then sdnres 
the victim, himself els tin ascieniLilJkgo of ftll Um deities# An bio is con¬ 
secrated to Xfctl by the recitation of * portal m&ntma> and with it the 
victim 35 deupituted. His bend Lh offered to the godded on n salver of 
% iro3d, HilrEjr, copper, bms9t or wood, hut not of iron, Offcringcs of the 
sjinrificer'H own blood dmwn Tram the upper parte of the body may atao 
te pmentud*. h* aJi&o a lump wish which he ha* burnt liiinwdf in various 
plflcee. 
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Mahsc*, Value), same of which require the assistance of 
ti vk- women of various caster I was informed that the 
chief scriptures of the sect tire the KfUikn E'urnim r the 
Jogini ( — Yoginib Tmtra, and the Mnhinirr&|m TantmA 
The Sftkla ErahnuniR make no pretension to n knnwlfcdse 
of the VedftSi find few of them are well versed in Sanskrit. 
I saw\ however, a man reading the Ad hy&t in a-Minay ana 
aloud to an apparently appreciative audience. 

It is remarkable that this barbarous and immoral 
worship, though looked at askance except in its own holy 
places, is by no means ton lined to the lower castes, 
A serie* of apologies composed in excellent English (but 
sometimes anonymous ) attest the sympathy of the educated. 
So far as theology and metaphysics are concerned, these 
defences are plausible. The Sakti is identified with 
Pmkriti or with the M&ya of the Advaita philosophy and 
defined as the energy, coexistent with .Brahman, which 
creates the world. But attempts to palliate the ceremonial, 
such as the argument that it is a consecration and limitation 
of the appetites because they may be gratified only in the 
service uf the goddess, are not convincing. Nor do the 
S&ktaft when able to profess their faith openly, deny 
the nature of their rites or the Importance attached to 
them. An oft-quoted Tanfcric verse represents Siva as 
Haying muhlj/tM/T mama iutyo na mtii&tyuh. 

And for practical purposes that is the gist of Sakti^t 
teaching. 

lit must be confessed that the temples of Kuniakbya 
leave a disagreeable impression—an impression of dark 
evil haunts of luKt and bloodshed, akin to madness and 
unrelieved by any grace or vigour of art For there is no 
attempt in them to represent the terrible or voluptuous 
aspects of Hindm^m* such as tin cl expression in sculpture 
elsewhere. All the buildings, and especially the modem 

] A tOiEi-Jjation of this work luw been jmblfsb&pl by Malmiathq. Kith 
iJutt, IWtfb PrinttU by H. C. Bin, Elysium Frt:*ji r Calcutta. 
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tempie of Kali, which ia in process of construction, 
testify to the atrophy and paralysis produced by erotic 
forms of religion in the artistic and intellectual spheres, « 
a phenomenon which finds another sad illustration in quite 
different theological surroundings among the Vallabbacarya 
swE- at Muttra 

It is not surprising i£ such a creed, bloodthirsty, 
licentious, find disposed to support tyrannical government, 
offered a favourable ground for the missionary enterprise 
of other sects. The beginning of the sixteenth century 
was remarkable for the rise of two great \ iiishiuivfl leaders, 

Caitazlya In Bengal and Vallafahicfirya farther west. 

Tiiin wave of religious feeling which mandated northern 
India from Bengal to Kathiawar had its origin in the 
teaching of Ranaanuja and Raman and a. Ah Vtkiblmavi&m 
is diEinick-riKed hy the doctrine that salvation can Ik won 
only by devotion to Eflnia, Krishna, or some Yafah&avito 
deity regarded as the supreme and only god (other deities, 
if recognized at all r being on a lower and only qmisi-diviiw 
plane) and by a theistic rather than u pantheistic view of 
this deity's nature. The Adviuta of Bafikara la modified, 
and the individual soul is treated m more or less definitely 
distinct from the deity at all periods of its career. The 
northern sects of Vakhrnivfcm are further marked by 
a tendency (sometimes counteracted by a subsequent 
reaction) to relax the distinctions of caste and by an 
emotional or even hysterical devotion which sometimes led 
them iuto excesses us bad as those of the Saktus* I his 
e mot jo ml aspect is co nn ected w it h the wc )rsl up of Krishna 
as a eiiild or ynung man and with the veneration of the 
Eh&gavata Parana. The special doctrines of Caiiaziyn did 
not materially differ from those of Y&Uabhfi- He enjoined 
devotion to Krishna, the highest form of such devotion 
being madhnrifa, or love such as R&dba felt for him, and 
as conducive to religious fervour he recommended singing, i 
dancing, and incessant repetition of the divine names. 
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He pais! no attention to caste ami admitted even 
Mohammedans as converts. 

The V&idinavmii which entered A&ttm was of Caitanyns 
school. It* tirn-L apostle was Saiikar Jhh, a Kayasth r oi 
the .Sou gong district, who is credited with having lived 
120 vvai'H, and who appears to have died in 1569. At the 
time of his preaching the sovereignty ..f the Brahmaputra 
valley was divirhjd hi "tween the Alionia, who had their 
capital at. t larlig&on, and the Koches, who were masters of 
the lower part of the river. The former were dew Lined 
to prevail in the long run, hut for the moment the Koch 
k Lag„ Nar N hrayn n, w m t1 ie sfcron ger. Bankar Del» 
preached first in Ahom territory, but the king was under 
the influence of Salk List Brahman** and the reformer was 
obliged to retire, T[<* found a refuge at Rnrpeta, and 
under the protection of Nar Narnyan his doctrine spread 
mpjdly. He composed several works which are still held 
in high esteem. Among them arc a translation of the 
tent h hook of the Hhagavata Pumnn and a collect ion of 
Kxrtton* or hymns, each consisting of a short b&xt or 
Qhinhu followed by a longer poem styled Pad a. 

The harmony of the Vaisbimvajj was not untroubled 
even in rmnknr Deb's lifetime. A tiiidra among his 
followers, named Animddh, quarrelled with him and 
founded Lhe sect which attained considerable political 
notoriety under the name of Mo&mftrm* I have nut 
licen able to obtain any precise information about the 
theology of this sect if indeed they have anything worthy 
of the name. They are =aid to worship riWigiiml deities 
as well as Kishrm, They reject the authority not only of 
like Brahmans but of Sankiir Deb and his successors, and 
they venerate a magical copperplate bequeathed by 
Anirmldln It bears an inscription which is kept secret. It 
s4 clear that the Moamari&s represent a democratic and anti- 
rtucerdoLal movement. At present they are repudiated 
by all the other V[tUhnavas and are of no religions 
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importance, though, in the eighteenth century, they were 
n considerable political force, They are restricted to the 
extreme east of Assam, and I have not had on opportunity 
of seeing them. Their principal religion* e&t&blifihmejii, 
which htL4 been frequently shifted, is at present near 
Cli it baft in Ijikhimpur. 1 The unm q Moam&ria is currently 
derived from a hah called mtxi. caught in large numbers 
by the original dimply qf Auiruddh. who were fishermen, 
Sank sr Deb appears not only to have inculcated the 
worship of Krishna as the sole divine being, but also to 
have denounced sacrifices, idolatry, and the observance 
of casta. He designated as Ids suc^tasor Mfulhub Dob, 
another Kay&sbh, who held these views even more strictly 
than Mniself. Mod hub Deh was a man of nsec tic life and 
a writer of repute. Ho com posed a sacred poem in 
thirteen hooka called the Blmkti-ratuuva]f T and a collection 
of hymns or ecstatic verses, often consisting of little more 
than the names of the Deity, called Nam-gbosha (in 
Assamese pronunciation Ghokha), But he was not able to 
hold the sret together. The Brahmans, who appreciated 
the importance of Yuishuavisin as a religions force, were 
not disposed to let it pass out of their control and become 
an anti-brahmanic movement. Many of Mldhabs Brahman 
disciples such as Damodar Debt Mari Deb r and Gopal I kb r - 
receded from him at the end of the seventeenth century 
and founded separata comm unities. Of Gopal Deb it in 
related that he was once crushing the Brahmaputra with 
hk master on a stormy day when the boat seemed about 
to capsize. In this extremity lie apo&feuphized Vnnim, 
conjuring him to stay the tempest till the teacher should 
have landed. But no danger from the elements could 
modify the convictions of Madinab. He accused Gopal of 
idolatry t and then and there Hung him into the river, 

1 Assam Bfetrtct tWfcteers, Lnkfutnjmr, IMS, p. J-M. 

Amnuidli, the itmnj&r of the Mdtimaria-S jja *flid t ui li&tr Leon this 
i.n|inl IMih Immfidiitti disciple, ikml t-o have recoded from him . 
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l5iir:li ft return fin - his I tit'ii 1 . if irre^iilar. prayers was more 
thiLii Gopnl could stand, and os lie splattered arming the 
waves he announced his accession and intention to found 
a These schismatic leaders were known as, the 

Bamuniu Gosaine, and were connected with large monastic 
establishments called sattiUH. 1 which form a special feature 
in the religious life of Assam The title Uosain is roughly 
equivalent to abbot, The various communities exhibited 
slight diflereneca in doctrine and practice, but insisted on 
the observance of caste and especially oo the necessity 
of religions teachers being Brahmans, while they were 
tolerant of idolatry and even of the worship of nou- 
\ ftUhnnvii deities. They ft]so allowed the Hash of goats, 
pigeons, and ducks to be eaten. Tlu- adherents of Mfidhub 
JJeli were distinguished by the name of Malikpuruahias; 
they repudiated idolatry and the ascendancy of Brahmans, 
admitting, and even preferring, Shdraa as religious guides. 
Whereas the history of Saktism is little mote than 
a chronicle of successful sacerdotal ambition, the fortunes 
of 1 nishrnivism have been more varied. It produced 
martyrs oh w'ell on prince-bishops. In the generation 
after Jltilhsb Deb. all branches of the faith seem to have 
made rapid progress in l#jth Ahom and Koch territory. 
Same what later wr hear that JnyadhwAj Singh <1 tiW~G3>, 
the Ahum monarch, was much under the influence of 
Brahmans, both Vaishunvu aud Sfikta. He founded the 
great sattra of Auniuti, hut at the instigation of his 
priestly advisers persecuted the Mahti punish i as and 
killed some of their leading men. But on the whole 

Vftishtiuv ism—pa rt Icula rly B ra ii manic Yaishuuvisu i_at! Ij 

flourished. The country became full of religious establish¬ 
ments, and the inmates claimed exemption not only from 
military service but from the obligation to labour in the 

1 This Li die usual spelling of the warf, hut it appeals to lie ronlly the 
Sanskrit /•hatent, no umlfdlu or shultfr (or pupils. In Eastern Bengal 
k«d AsiftHi <ft ia ^hdffilly prnnouEieetl i. 
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construction of rouda and public works, to which all 
subjetta of the king were liable. This pretension brought 
upon them the wrath of Giwlullmr -Singh t lOSl Mi, who 
feared the growing power of the Gosaina and hud ub" 
n private grudge against them because they had opposerl 
Ids accession to the throne. Korn Bupn, head of the 
great monastery of Dakhinpnth, was mutilated and had 
hia property con ligated : his colleague of Auniati escaped 
the same fate only by flight, and many others were killed 
or sacrificed to idols. Assam was given over to murder 
and brigandage until Gadadhar Singh, seeing that the 
prosperity of his kingdom was in danger, ordered the 
pereecmiou to stop. The same considerations doubtless 
weighed with his son TCudra Singh M €00-1714). He 
effected a compromise by which the Brahman Gusiuas 
were shown all honour, Imt he to them the 

Mtijuli Island in the Upper Brahmaputra as their chief, 
if not only residence. Tin- abbot of Auniati was recalled 
and made tW king's guru. The Sudrn Gowduii were not 
persecuted, but were obliged to wear a distmeliv* bodge 
consisting of a small earthen jar hanging on a string 
round their necks, and Brahmans were forbidden to show 
them reverence. 

As wlready mentioned h the nest Hug, Sib SiEi^h. waft 
entirely under the influence of Brahman*. and took so 
seriously to heart an astrological prediction that Ids 
reign would soon come to an end that lie nought to 
fulfil the decree of heaven toy the subterfuge of resigning 
the insignia and authority of royalty to his chiet wife* 
Phulesvari, who wan u bigoted rvLkta. It WJl ^ repotted 
v? her that the Sudra Gosflins refused to worship UnrgA 
She accordingly ordered the chief of the Moimanm and 
other prominent Gosoins to be taken to a S&ktn temple 
and have the Sliktu sectarian marks imprinted on their 
foreheads in the blood of the victims- This outrage 
seems to have sowed the si-eds of the iloamarin rebellion 
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which broke out about forty ycare later in 1769. In 
the interval the country was peaceful and prosperous, 
military ardour decayed, and we hear that the nobles 
were unwilling to go on warlike expeditions. Sectarian 
disputed became rife P and m 1709 the Metfimari&s revoltod- 
Thera seems to have been little real religions enthusiasm 
or fanaticism in these conflicts, but us the hiuduized 
Ahoui government grew weaker, other vigorous* if less 
civilized, elements tried to assert themselves. For some 
forty years we have a melancholy alternation of disorder 
and misgovernuunt in the provinces held by ephemeral 
Moniuariil rulers and of atrociously cruel vengeance 
exacted by the Atoms when they bad the chance. The 
principal rebel lions were in 1709, 1782. 1786, 1795, and 
1805, when the insurgents invoked the help of the 
Burmese. The movement appears to have grti dually 
worn itself out, but the Mon inarms remained quash 
independent in the district between the Burl iKhing 
and the Brahmaputra under u chief with the title of 
Senapati, and when Assam was made a British province 
in 1820 this autonomy was allowed to continue for 
a tinn% and the district was excluded from direct British 
administration until 1842. 

At the present day the arrangement made by Kudra 
■Singh, in virtue of which the Majul i Island became the 
head-quarters of the Vaiehnava Goaains, is still in force, 
and the chief monasteries or s&ttma are situated there. 
But the cental of the MahApurushia faith is Eurpeta in 
the district of Kami up, and there is one large Brahman 
ru> masteify called Karun Bald in Xowgong. The long 
inland of Majiili commonly called the Moduli, has an area 
of T85 square miles. It is quite and much of it is 
covered with reed jungle and picturesque forest* In the 
rainy season large tracts arc under water. It lies in 
thti Upper Brahmaputra, within the district of Sibsagar, 
and in some ways may bo compared to Alt. Afchoe, 
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for it coafaiioa no less tluifl 188 monasteries, large ami 
«na[l, but women* though nut allowed to enter the pre¬ 
cincts of the monasteries, uro not excluded from the island - 
as they are from the Holy Mountain, Honda are few and 
elephants are the only meant* nf transport, The e»ttmn 
fall into two classes, those in which the abbots must he 
Eralinmna and those belonging to the Muliapum^hias in 
which the head la generally a Sudra. The Brahmans mil 
not willingly give such Sudras the title of Co^mb* and 
speak of them as Mahan ts. 1 heard of no Mimnmrsas on 
the island. The Miihilpuru'diia sat Iras have preserved 
the faith of Rank nr Deb and Madliab Deh with little 
change. The other or Buirmnia monasteries represent 
the brahmanized form of the same faith. Its democratic 
tendencies and intolerance of deities other than Krishna 
have been toned down, and it has been brought within the 
pale of Hindu orthodoxy* Thus these monasteries exhibit 
to some extent a secondary corruption of Assamese 
Vaihfmaviflni, but at present they are wealthier and 
lletter organized than the cthera, and are typical of the 
predominant religion. Three establishmente stand out 
among many others on the Majulh namely h Dak hid path, 
Aunmti, and fJommur. I visited the Hrst two; < mrannir 
is said not to differ from them materially, and is less 
accessible. 

Dakliinpath lien close to the river. The Husain lias 
built a guest-house for travellers on the bank, and a road 
leads straight from it to the auttra, which is approached 
through three gates, women not being admitted beyond 
the third. The outer courts, however, resemble an ordinary 
village, and cum Lain women and children. In the centre 
is si spurious quadrangle planted with trees. At the sides 
of ih are long, low buildings with thatched roofs, divided 
into chambers for about three hundred monks. In all 
parte, of the grounds there are man y tanks, and the roads * 
are raised. In the rainy season I believe that nearly all 
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the* satfcra in under* water, except those mads and the 
v&tnd quadrangle, On the right hand of the letter, and 
close to the last gate, i„s the temple or Xamghnr, a long, 
low, wooden building with a some what incongruous roof 
of corrugated iron. Tim type of temple, which is 
unknown, so far m I am mn\ in other parte of India, 
is characteristic of Assamese VaMmavista, 1 The roof is 
sometimes thatched and sometimes of metal, but in no 
rase 1 ulyo I seen any towers or -sculptures, or Indeed any 
external sign that the building was used for religious 
purposes, ('lose to the Nnmgh&r is a reception hull and 
the private apartments of the llosaiu, In all the suttrafl 
which I have visited the buildings, though very extensive, 
are of wood, not of atone, and the fact that no atone 
is obtainable may have something to do with the style 
of architecture. All the Gos&ms accorded me a most 
cereiunnionw and dignified reception, which seemed to 
indicate that they considered Hint their status was os high 
its that of any Bengali Raja. 

The inmates of the sattras are styled Bkakats (he. 
Rha kills) or devotees. 1Jalike Buddhists and other monks 
they take no vows and wear no distinguishing 
though the simplicity of their garments produce a certain 
uniformity. They wear their hair long, except when in 
mourning. During their residence in the monastery they 
are obliged to be celibate, and in this respect and in 
conduct generally they have 21 good reputation, which is 
confirmed by their appearand- They rigidly observe 
dm Line tin ns of caste, Unlike most Indian religious orders, 
they make no pretence o£ living cm alms. The lands of 
the monastery supply grain and other food, which k 
received by the sU-wunl and distributed to the Rhakats 

1 Though the I npftefiriinoe or jvti Assume sutra tn ttni 

tin? [ikkn of tl u* nj Leriu-r suimM to tw inaBb Lbs sauna jm tn Sikbim. 

dui^nuu oi n Sakiiiiip temple o/ F<w. p. 2HIwould 

rej, irLnLiU L n NdmelKir if it were? ItHigtr m proportion to its breadth. 
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in monthly doles. A Bhakat muy abandon the religion* 
life nnJ marry, but it is thought discreditable it ho dose 
s* after the Age of 50, As long a* they » m the 
sattm they err supposed to Ut occupied exclusively with 
their religious duties, that is to say the services held in 
the temple and meditation. Many of them, however, are 
inclined to dabble in commercial transactions, and tin- 
legality of such doings is a fruitful soun-e of dispute. 
The majority of Bhakate are devoted to the, religions hb- 
l»y their parents, and enter the sottra when little children. 

The temple ritual is sufficiently lengthy to occupy the 
Blmkats for a great part of the day, or at least a certain 
number of them, for they attend the sendees in relays 
The interior of the building consist* of a long nave divided 
by two rows of wooden pillars. Near the entrance are 
two large figures of Guru-lawith thdr bucks turned to 
the door, ami on the walls arc several pictures representing 
Krishna, Kama, and Site, and also Durgft carrying the 
infant Krishna. Half-way down the nave is seated 
during the time of service n choir of men and boys 
arranged in two rows on either side, exactly as in a 
Lamaist temple or Roman Catholic church. They sing 
sacred texts each as the Bhagavad QUA or the Ghaaha. to 
the accompaniment of a peculiar kind of cymbal, of which 
every chorister has a pair. When heard within the 
building this music is too noisy to be agreeable, but troiu 
it distance the solemn cadence of the chant, followed by 
the clash of cymbals at the end of every verse, is most 
impressive, ami suggests the roaring of waves that break 
on a rocky shore. Further on, in front of the choir, are 
low lecterns on which lie copies of the scriptures (such 
as the Bhagavat Gita, Bhaguvata Futuna. and Ghfflhft) 
Wrapped in cloths. The sanctuary is at the end of the 

1 They parimj«5 correspond to the inmges of tlic kings and trtlicr 
gUMiilan deities placed at the -loor af Buddhist tempts*, tmd like lli'.-ui 
are of groLesi ju-f appeuriLiico. 
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building, and divided from it by a screen similar to the 
ikonostash in a Greek church. Behind this are gilt 
shrines containing images of Krishna at various periods of 
his life. Before Lheui stand: candles rind vasea containing 
flowers. The whole arrangement of the Namghar and 
its ritual differs strikingly front the ornaments and 
jhCijil usually seen in a Hindu temple, but reminded me 
in many respects of Lamaistac worship as performed for 
Instance in the Lama temple at Peking. On the rafters 
beneath tin* ceiling were hanging a number of figurea of 
horses and other theatrical properties. These are used in 
dramatic performances called Jatras (= Yatms), in which 
various incidents of the life of Krishna, particularly his 
3>irth and childhood, are represented. The performance* 
are held outside the tempiC h They appear to be strictly 
moral, hut L did not gather from the accounts given of 
them that they offer any striking resemblance to the 
representations of Christ's nativity seen in Roman Catholic 
countries, aa is often stated. It was denied, for instance, 
that the sin me of Krkkna's birth rcscmblee n stable. 

The ftosaiii or abbot is an elderly man of great intelli¬ 
gence, and acquainted with Sanskrit. Ho hns absolute 
author!!}^ in all matters affecting discipline and the 
management of the sivttm property, but though he is 
treated with great respect 1 did not gather that ho or 
hb colleagues In the other monasteries arc regarded ils 
avatnnki. They wear white robes and high white inr bans 
of u peculiar shape. Though very courteous they will not 
shake hands with Europeans or otherwise touch them. 
Each Gosftio appoints hia successor during Mb lifetime, 
usually soon after bis own accession, so that the latter has 
time to become imbued with the traditions of his superior. 
All the Qo&ams informed me that the significance oJl their 
title (Goswftmi in Sanskrit) is Lord of the Vedas, but the 
real meaning (as is ad milted, I believe, among the Gosains 
of Muttra) appears to be possessor of cows. This word 
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twins applied to Krishna in his pastoral aspect became 
a tide of honour and was transferred tn religious teachers. 
Others explain it as moaning lord of the senses, that is, 
self-controlled. The Gosain of Dakhinpath would not 
allow that Iuh sect was in any sense founded by ffnnkur 
Deb or MMluib Deb. Ho admitted that their works (the 
Kirttans. the translation of the Blingovota Parana, book s, 
tht: Ghoslia, and the BatnavnU) are used in the temple 
worship, hut that, he said, was due to the excellence of 
the sentiments they contained, not to the authority of 
the writers. He stated that the Vaisbnava faith repre¬ 
sented die teaching of Nirsda, and that when this was 
becoming forgotten God took human form as Dattttrey*. 
who made Sankarac&rya of Benares his disciple, fbc 
Gojain ctainted to be the thirty-fourth 1 in spiritual 
descent from this Sankaraefirya, whom he identified with 
the well-known author of the Admits philosophy. But 
when I asked him if he accepted that philosophy lm 
became confused and seemed indisposed to pursue the 
subject, saying that bhftkfci or faith was the foundation 
of religion, 

The DattMreyn mentioned is said to have licen ft aou 
of the ancient Kislii, Atri. and an incarnation of Vishnu. 
The Majuli Gosains have little knowledge of Hinduism in 
other parts of India, and I do not think any importance 
can lie attached to their statements, except as regards the 

» Tim following is the list of the teachers o4 die *** u given 
I [,reserve the ortluj^rn'Ljl> y of the original. (I? SaiAanwhsrjya* 
^1 t'odnuichnrjvi, (3) MuuilaB&chirjva. (41 KcbaLochiu-jyu, 131 Smianattdo, 
US I Sltynnuada, (7) Bhohsnamlo. (9) KaiicliillJftnnndu, It) Bnihiimchnn- 
huikIb," 110) fleeing , 1 1LI Cknltooju Sr ampanumfo, 11J| UsiHuulntttt, 
1131 Niiwulutta, (14) Mmllnjli:u:ltarjya, (151 Bl*bnuuiis(ulft BisiifOti, 
(IQ) Krisiiirnmitwlrt Blmroti, (17) BUiranulil Bliaroti, (18) IlridoyAimiicI* 
Bhawti, (IU) Bishnn Bhuroti. (20) Sri ChnitMiym l- 1 ' Bwnodanlev, 
(±ii Beta lev. (23 1 Boimnudi Tfov, (24) Banudav, (25) Krinhumlw, 
i2til Aunidev, '.271 Knmilev, i.itei Sfoliedev, (2Si) Rokithlev, (30) BhhiinJcv, 
1 31 1 Bibhadev, (321 Builder. (33) Sfotihodev, (341 Surodei, the present 
AdMkiir, 
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religious history of Assam from 1500 onwards* about 
which they ate well informer] r It will be observed that 
the line nf teachers includes CalLanya, but not Sankai 
Deb or Madkab Deb. The twenty-first Gosam, D&modar 
Did), is said to have founded the sattra of Dakhlnpath, 
and to have lived from 1510 to 1601. The twenty-fourth. 
Railin': I eh, was persecuted and mutilated by Gadhatlar 
Singh, 

The Gosoin m occupied every day front about 5 am. 
Until norm with religions observances, including the 
preparation of his food which has to be done by 
himself. He stated that he belonged to the flame fl*?et 
ns the Oosaims of Anmati and Gormiiiur, as far aa 
doctrine was concerned, but that each monastery had 
wmo peculiarities in details of ritual and discipline. The 
worship of Krishna was the essence of religion in all of 
them, but at Dakhiupath there was no objection to the 
worship of Durgii. and other ^aktia as an accessory. Tills 
combination of deities, though it may seem strange, h not 
alien to the spirit of modern Vuishmivisiu. Tulsi Das, for 
instance, enjoins the worship of Siva,, not indeed as the 
supreme Being, but os a deity who is both very powerful 
and deeply devoted to Kama. 1 Though the Orfertin 
expressed many tolerant juid tmsectarian views, he spoke 
of the Mnhapurushiaft with bitterness and of the Md&Uk&rias 
with contempt. 

In all essential points Auniati resembles Dakhiupath, 
lioth as to appearance, discipline, and doctrine. It is said 

1 e/spiMnally hb RiimiVy.ftliJt, boak vi. Doha Ji, umi the preceding 
Chnupai (p. G7 in Gmwse s Lnmsliitieiu), where ftuiiui> niter mooliLIng 
it litiptm Jit kiiiLLH-ivtirum, eays - “ There IB none oth^r bo deflr to mu ba 
S ira. Xo man, tl-iOUgh he taill himwLf a volary of mmu* can Ever dream 
of really lira ling mu tf he offend Sira. If ho desire to Rervc me m 
flTiLJiJTunitfni to St', a his doom Lb hell. He t3 n foot of clu andor-Fttindiii^. 
They who either out of iittqehiJient to Sira dishonour me or who $arro 
tnc but. dishonour Sira sahu.il ImVe their abode in the deepest hell until 
the end of the world . . . To ill who hbtvu me iijiselfolily und without 
guile Sivji will grunt the budii of faith. 11 
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to lie the largest of llie safctras when it hiLS its full 
Bompleiuent of Bhukat*, hut at present ihe numbers mv 
reduced owing to an int'-ninl schism, which is giving pis.- 
to a lawsuit, its 1 Julian religious disputes often do. The 
present Gosaiii is « young man who only recently 
succeeded to his office. When he did so he ww asked to 
designate his own successor, according to custom, imd was 
apparently induced to select u. Bhnknt who was the hear! 
of n powerful faction* Subsequently, Warning convinced 
that tliia individual was unlit for the office to which he 
was destined, he cancelled the nomination. His right to 
do &0 was challenged, mid many Blink tits left the sattrn. 
Apparently the real motive of the Goaain was to introduce 
Certain reforms, such as the stoppage nf trading Othun 
attributed the dissensions to the intrigues of the Maha- 
puriishias, who, since they advocate democratic principles, 
lind sympathizers among the Bhnknte belonging to the 
lower castes. In spite of the schism the monastery is well 
kept, the only sign of trouble visible being the large 
number of empty quarters. Ifc was founded about 1055 
by the Alioin king Jayadhwnj, Singh, who appointed 
Niranjau Bapu as the first Gusam, and it was from the 
Winning under strong Brahmanic influence. The temple 
is in the same style as that of I inkhiupath, and has a roof 
of corrugated iron. The interiur is ornamented with many 
pictures, in the shrine at the end are fdwut five images 
of Krishna, before which pnjj\ is performed in the ordinary 
Hindu manner. But there arc also choral services, and 
the whole of the Bhagavad Gita is recited twice daily. 
I saw no traces of Saktist worship, but the ceremonial came 
neater to the ordinary Hindu type than ut Dakhinpath. 
The Goaain disclaimed nil knowledge of philosophical 
questions such ns iH'oita and Advnita, and said that 
simple bhakti or faith was the teaching of 111 ? sect. 

The larger sithws arc very wealthy and own con¬ 
siderable estates which pay no taxes. Thus Auniati owns 
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-1,000 acres and Dak input h 10,400. The Gubins, however, 
do not always receive the rents due to them and are 
reluctant to recover their debts liy an action at law, for 
they pilfer to regard the payment ns n re limbus mther 
than a legaj duty. They are greatly respected, and are 
said to use their influence in the interest* of the British 
authorities and the maintenance o£ law and order. They 
receive offerings as well as rents from their hinds. In 
every village where a Graain has a considerable number of 
adherents, he appoints a representative or Medhl who 
enjoys a position of social importance and collects from 
each of the faithful a small annual contribution in kind 
irtcc, cloth, silk H etc.) or cask, amounting only to n quarter 
or half rupee. Tlie offerings are remitted to a superior 
m Hiccr or Raj-Mod hi, who pays them into the treasury of 
the sating and the accumulated amount i.s cunHidcrablc, 

I idso visiter! n Mulmpumsliia sattra at Kamala Bari, 
not very far fro ns Dakhinpnth. but a little distance inland. 
In general plan and appearance it resembled tlm>e which 
I have already described, hut the interior of the temple 
ottered some differences. There was no separate shrine, hut 
near the end stood a high throni. oe 1 gaddi on which lay 
a copy nf the N&ra-ghodia of M&dhjib Deb. I specially 
inquired if the work which received nqch marked 
reverence was not the Bhagavad Gita, but the abbot 
stated positively that h was not and that the Kam-ghosha 
war- the principal scripture of the si-cL To the left of the 
throne stood a small image representing Krishna under the 
form o£ Vaikimtha-NatLm, who is the only deity ackiiow- 
I edged. Tin r. were ud other statues or pictures, in 
a separata shrine outside the main building were the foot¬ 
print* of Srtnknr Deb and MAdhab Deb. which receive 
veneration. 

The abbot was a young man who had lately succeeded^ 
and was still ill mourning for his predecessor,, on which 
account he wore no turban. He is a sndra anil bears the 
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title of Aifet He claims to be the twelfth 1 in sprittud 
descent Emm Stiiikar Deb, who ia here recognized un¬ 
reservedly, although Mftdlmk Deb shares in the honour 
accorded to him. The monastery was built by Banduia 
Attsi, Lhe successor of Madh&b Deb* The principal 
divergences between the Mabapunjidua# and the Bralmiamc 
Vaishnavas appear to lx* the following: Firstly, they 
acknowledge Sonkar Deb and Miidlmb Deb as their 
founder. Those are the il a I liipurUhh las or great men 
from whom the sect takes its name : their footprints are 
worshipped ; their compositions are regarded as scripture 
and art 1 treated wit!) extreme reverence, receiving worship 
almost like images of deities. This form of bibllolatry is 
mre in India, but something like it is found among the 
Sikhs. Secondly, their Gos&ina are not Brahmans and 
enjoy a less autocratic position than in the End)manic 
monasteries, since all important questions have to be settled 
not, of? there, by the Gosaiu alone, but by a council of 
all the Bbukats in wliieh the Goeain merely presides. 
Thirdlyj they lay little stress on enste, though they do not 
absolutely condeiiin or reject it. Fourthly, they almost 
entirely reject idolatry, the only exception allowed tieiug 
the small image of Vuikuntha-Xatlm already mentioned. 
It is probable that in these lust two point# the present 
practice m a modification of a more uncompromising earlier 
rule which iilj&olutely prohibited idolatry and ignored caste. 
It Is remarkable that many Indian sects which have begun 
by asserting the equality of all their members (e.g. the 
Lingayats and the followers of Caitunyn.) have ultimately 
eoniormed to what is undoubtedly the general opinion and 
practice of India and have reintroduced caste. 

The forms of Yafchnavigm described above appeal- to 

1 Tin? li>r ia, m the (fftliograpby -of the ttrigmol; ' L ? Haulkar 1 k>b, 

^ ^wliiiib Lk*b H 191 BmuJuIa AiU, -.4! pajwj Ram Dtb* (5i HLululI LucAum 
Simuym I>eb, \T { &*UummU Ettb, (a) B&ty* Bi^n Deb, (PlBiuiru 
K.nntn. Dab, ! 11J I KrLahn Rnnta, Ileb r ^1]] L&khi Kjiuici iWh, | [It*f Hri 
#ri iJhojulrm Kama Dck the present AdMkjir. 
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be piWtfoUIy confined to the valley of the Brahmaputra. 
In Sylhet 1 the religious e^tablbhnienta are called akhra, 
btiL have not the flame extent, influence, or good moral 
tone as those on the 3£&JnlL In Goal para they are 
called dhamfl, and are occupied only by a few monks, 
But in all districts LEie history of the eommuniti^ 
appear* to have been attfular. Originally they were rigidly 
puritanical, rejecting idolatry and even the worship of 
incarrmtioiia, but gradually they have become brnlmuumcd, 
though from time to time new democratic movements 
may occur 

Thua the history of Assam shows how nn extensive 
Country in which there were only scattered traces of 
Indian religion four hundred years ago, has been brought 
ei lmost wholly within the pale of Hindu orthodoxy, not 
ill ways by missionary enterprise hut by effective? methods 
of propagating the faith. First came Sakthur an un¬ 
ethical system, itself a hybrid of Hinduism and alien 
beliefs appealing chiefly to the passions and fears, more 
anxious to win the favour of princes than the hearts 
ot the people. But though it may justly he painted in 
Li Jack colours, it can on occasion command tin- support of 
theology and philosophy, and it undoubtedly touches the 
higher os well as the lower emotions of the educated 
clas'+es ill Bengal and Assam. When Chrism had been 
to some extent accepted by the chiefs of the various 
tribes, Valshncmsin made its appearance as a mission a rv 
religion in the true sense, that is, it wjib preached hy men 
who believed It to Lie the only way to pal vat ion, and 
wished to tench it to alt. It practically taught that 
men are equal., ceremonies useless, iuid that God can be 
known by faith and love. This creed was not preached 

1 A warn. fAi vtlrrr*, I0iX" t ral it, Sylhet. pp. M-fl, Strange 

call ed Satin] Bb&jaU ami Riitikhoft lire ulm reported from Sylhtl. 
Tli&y nn saiic] t <3 take vomaa &b their religions teaafaws, and wonhfp 
them as mwiiEiaiJuas af RudM» 
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by Brahmans ait first, but ns soon as its popularity was 
established they took it under their protection and super- 
vision. Hence we have three tendencies; first, popular 
Yaistmavism, too weak in thought and discipline to lx* 
a great religious sytem, but showing its strength in serious 
insurrections; secondly, B rah manic Vnifihnavmm, which 
was strong enough to force the authorities to come to 
terms, and which, while fully recognizing the doctrine of 
sal y aticm by faiths also made provision for due respect 
to caste and Bralimanlc authority; thirdly, Sakti&m, 
which remained until the last the creed of the kings 
of Assam, and ultimately made a truce with the 
brahnmimed forms of V&ishmvi&m, though originalJy 
disposed to persecute all varieties of the sect, Such 
persecution* though often barbarous, never Ijccamc so 
systematic as religions permeation in Eurupc, and perhaps., 
exempli ties the kind of trials which harassed the later 
days of Indian Buddhism The history of Vais huav ism 
in Assam may also il hist rate what happened on a much 
larger Riade in other parts of India, The mediaeval 
Btiagavatas were a sect of dubious orthodoxy, but when 
their doctrine penetrated La the south it was taken up by 
Brahmank champions such as Ritmaimjn, who associated 
it with the strictest- observance of caste, siud by an 
imposing array of commentaries proved it in harmony 
with the orthodox scriptures. But, as in Assam, a less 
orthodox current continued. Eveu iu the Teugalai division 
of Ramanuja s sect we Hud that Tamil works have re¬ 
placed the old Samkrit scriptures, and the subsequent 
teaching o[ IMiuauanda sanctioned not only the use of 
the vernacular in. feligion hut also the neglect of caste 
thus leading directly to such admittedly unorthodox 
sects ns the Kabir-panthis and Sikhs, Yet the later 
history of these sects shows how hard it is to withstand 
Brahmanic indue nee, for even Sikhism appears to in 
process of being reabsorbed into Hinduism. 
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Another interesting point is the connexion between 
Assamese Taisbimvism and Buddhism, The doctrine seems, 
to have a purely Hindu pedigree, but the luanastitism 
rmd ceremonial are nut of the usual Hindu type. India 
is full of institutions culled maths, which are often 
described fls monasteries; blit the description is mis* 
leading, for a math is not ofsentiaiiy a convent but 
tlie residence of a teacher. Hia pupils frequent the 
place and may become semi-resident: wandering ascetics 
stop there and in old age may make it their lost home, 
but its inmates are nut a permanent body under a 
particular rule and discipline, Only in the Swami- 
Nirfiyana monastery at Ahmedubad 1 have 1 seen a TTiudu 
establishment comparable to a Buddhist riliara, and the 
instance, I must admit, is important, For it is hard to 
sec bow it can be due to Buddhist influence. But in 
the Assamese satins we have not only more hierarchy 
and discipline than the Hindu temperament will usually 
tolerate (though even bore there are no vows or monastic 
costume), but also halls for worship and choral services 
which tind no eastern paralit-1 except iu Lain n bin. It 
would be easy to explain resemblances to Burmese 
Buddhism, but these apparently do not exist, and we 
must look the other way, towards Tibet and Bhutan, 
Though recent, research has thrown doubt on the ancient 
existence of Buddhism iu Assam, the Bhutias worship 
certain images at Hujo under the impression that they 
represent the Buddha. This idea may lie erroneous, but 
the existence of the woiship in at least a proof of con* 
tinuous contact between the two religions. Singii Par hat, 
not fjic from Tczpur. is a place of pilgrimage for Buddhists 
Many Tibetans visit the northern districts of Assam, 
especially in winter, and I am informed that the district 
officer at Udnlgiri regularly receives representatives of the 


1 Thtire ia another Lltltg one at WkrtiL 
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GoYBrnraeftt of Lhasa, Similar bamm mutation prohavhly 
existed in tbo past. We hear that Kudra Singh, the some 
monarch who made the Majuli the head-quarters of the 
Gawras, established an extensive trade with Til jet, 1 and it 
seems eminently probable that the early abbots of the 
sat trail took some bints from the Lamas in organization 
and ritual. 
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CHINESE KIDDLES ON ANCIENT INDIAN TOPONYMY 

L CH*A-PO HO-LO AND KA HI LI 

By Colonel G. E. liEKINX M.RAS. 

^riE Now Hi .story of the Tang dynasty relates that 
iu a.lk 64S tin? Chinese envoy Wang Hsitau-ta 1 * * 4 ^ 
having rnk^l an army in Tibet and Nepal, advanced into 
Cen tin I India as far aw the town Chu^o4w-lo r which 
lie stormed after three days' siege, The Sa-fu-tl (or 
Ti-na-fu-fi) A-lo-na^kun, 1 an usurper who hiul just 
seized the throne alter the death of King Slfaditya 
<le. Ilareavardhaua Sliaditya of Kanaujh thereupon tied, 
bat was shortly afterwards taken prisoner, A band of 
Mb dispersed followers, however, took position, barring 
the way across the River, but were in their 

turn routed by Hsiian-ta’e's second in command^ 

V, A. Smith in his- Early Hhtarif af India* vaguely 
assumes “ the thief city of Tirkfit *" to luive been the town 
attacker! on that occasion, seemingly relying on Fiofessor 
Sybil] ti Lrvi r s suggestion—put forward. however, with nil 
reserve—that the title P'o-ltwnlii Ti-na-fndi (occurring 
in the T'ung Annals as well m in an inscriptbm discovered 
by Professor Chavannes) may be taken to mean " King 
of the Tl-w-fu-li { bliiikti f) State of the 
Brahmans [of India] . 1 Along with this Professor Levi 

1 A i i nii^Urtt, Araiiu- vim, or Atunn-HVflm l 11 •' Sr-, howgvfrr, n, -l I <elror- 

B See SvIvaLu LuvV$ "Lea Minion* d e Wang Hiuea-lVe dims J'lude^ 
in JmttHtd Mnteli* April, JDtifo, pp. JhKi-H. 

6 Oxford, 1 ^ 4 . pp. 

4 JA., iiL-e. nit., p. SWA hi JA. fur 1-Hyj. p. 1137, Pnof^sapr Uvj hud 
&«,ggtt&ted the rendering liiLstamJed in hi# Inter pttp4r just iju^ted J 
Scndpati .lrj'ni?a, which V. A. Smith luu nflvcrthelfisft wltipM Ln up. cit. 

It 1 * 4 * keen #n^gested that mny ta A 


1 
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proposes the alternative interpretation: "King A-!o- 
' na-Hhun, Emperor of the Brahmans, Emperor of Nt.t-fu," 

I must confess that the equivalent Ti-wi-ftiti = 
Ttnibhukti — TirhuL is seductive, but whether it nmy 
historically and topographically justified the reader 

is left to judge for himself from what follows. 

Beyond V, JL Smith's Indirect allusion referred to above 
no attempt is so fur known to me of locating that most 
puzzling town Cfca-po-ho4o, 1 have endeavoured to do 
so on the bask of the indications supplied in Chinese 
literature, and gathered together, for the most pari, by 
Professor Levi himself in the paper already quoted, 1 to 
which therefore 1 refer the reader. 

In the germ nil account of India in the New History u£ 
the T‘ang dynasty it m pointed oat that the capital of the 
whole of Central India bears the name C/i'a-jw-Ao-ia,. 
* J* * #■ and lies on the blink of the River Ko-p'i4L 

Ma Tuan-Iin in the chapter on India of his encyclopedia, 
states: "The capita] lies close to the Ifewj Ho (Ganges) 
River, which is also called Ho, tf * and adds 

further on that the capital stood not far from another 
stream named £an-£o-url 

Thu Old History of the Tang dynasty does not tell 
the name of the capital but points out that 11 it is 70 li 
[he, 1U to 12 miles] in circuit and lies close to the River 
Shan4ien 

a retnieringF which I consider uo^ktiafai-'tory cm phonetic grcnmdit, 
From eui historical point of view it sa id.^u hardly cnnviDciDf. fur Akii&kl- 
varmfttE, tb& Thifcuri princii of Western NepiU who was seemingly 
n fooiiiitoTy of HiuMvardhititt of JEiiEtauj jliliJ &uprem* prutiably 

on the haters death in (US, w&a not improbably ths very 
who .Desisted H*mrHi-C* K & With troupe against A-lo-tNi-thim* 

1 JA., fawx eit,, Pl air7 t note. 

a The (twelfth centuryi akw alaUaa thjkt Ktt-p*i-U 

] * a nitmo uf the Giingt* "htL'o Me^iji Emit Orkni 7 

t. iv* :]?& a, ih Itt the u^lnpmliii ipult, jlh* !)StU) t 

M l. PeUiot ohfwrvea iOp. ciit. h it i# wrongly h pel led P'j-jta-S. We- ihall 
*&i helow Lfuit it wil- aba the name of a 
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To sujji up, then, the capital Cfca-pit-ko^o stood— 

1. On tha bank of the Ka-pi-li, Jgg (|j£ River, 

2. Near the Rive* jip i®, 

:i Not far from the River Ki 8 P£ flf- 

4, Close to the Oftoges, here, apparently, alao called then 
Ka^ri-Vu 

Subjoined 1 venture to offer my identifications of these 
topoimns;— 

1. Kvrr-u, which represents phonetically some term 
like KdvcrL Kapil*} or even Kauverl, Kauri. Gauri 
(a name, both in this and in its vulgar form Gatrrmw, 
m frequently incurring in the river nomenclature of 
India), here seemingly is intended for ifduW[<rfa] 
iKauryfQa !) r the designation applied in Nepal to the 
dhagbra (Ghavffhara) River, Although in the lower 
portion of its course this stream is known either as 
Ohaghra, (Sogra, or Snrju iSumyH), it is not impossible 
that at the perirnl in question it was commonly called 
K&uriitlBU At all events, thi_H name may have become 
familiar, in preference to the other ones, to the Chinese 
of Hsttau-te'es mission, who must have learnt it from the 
Nepalese forming part of the joint mid of 648 A.D* 

It is interesting to notice that Gharghara is likewise 
one id the many Sanskrit names of the Ganges, a fact 
which would to some extent explain the Chinese state¬ 
ment that the Ganges was also termed £a-p*i-li 
i = Kaurmlii = Gharghara), 

1 A KaipiM Hiver actually eadsta id Aisnim+ but Eu obvionhlv out of I be 
que^t-Ecm. Qn the other hirndL jm Hindu elii&aifrii litaruE Liru mention Is. 
made at n Kapil* (tributary of the NuttuAlta}: ol Kapila-dhUrrl, j&t nmne 
u[ Lhe y tftnggfl 5 HUI \ af a ^colld Kurarl which Professor F. Hull thought 
to hu li tributary of the NannmM (*en Wilson’s Vifim Purtfrm, 
v$i k, pp> 148 p IlMK It \ma been shown quit* reowtiy (JKAS.., April, 
llUOj p. find July, p. EH5M that- thin KatWT joins the X unnuirla. 

from the Sioatb about a. mils nbore JdtkLnlbuta, and that Llid confluence, 
cnllixl KtUi.n .Hi rii/tfmjj, whs held 6&Gred, Evidently it cannot be con¬ 
nected with, the of Chinese rfecartljp which La located in the 

middle and not in the wbki of Northern India. 
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L SliAN-LiEN represents bounds like Sim-i+ttn (ur Sa- 
ran) t i&irt-h'n, or evun Saik-din, The strrmm here 
intended is then possibly the 5undi t SoiidT, or Doha, 
ticjiring past Siwfin in the Sfimn District, where it joins 
tin- CihnghriL 1 * * 4 

One cannot help 1*eing struck by the possible identity 
Sk an-l l e n = Sam n. tin na me of the * 3 is trie t tl irougl i 
which the Saudi River flows; and. indeed* it is not at 
all unlikely that formerly this, instead nf Sundi, was 
commonly designated 1 Strati River 1 * from Samn, a place- 
hiiiue here extant apparently from a remote period." 

Here, however, a difficulty crops up; for one of the 
fragments of the Chinese narrative translated by Professor 
Lrvi, 1 after noticing that Nftg&tyjium Bodhisattva erected 
seven hnudred stupas in the Pu-h-mii (Benares) kingdom* 
proceeds to state: '■ Owing to the legion of other saints 
who have erected stupas being numberless, upwards of 
a thousand [of Mich monuments] exist on the banks uf 

1 On filter ItiS of E_h& 1mlinn Atlas &. small watercourse, also marked 
■ L Sound! ee " jHnndTh ifl sliown lawnr down wtUtUllf its way towards 
Cbhflptft and Cliurimd. Whether it is this, railier Lbum the other Saudi 
(l&. the DiJiii,) the Chinee euthon? lutd in mind, I am uonhlo to my. 

5 CL Cunninjihjmi's incirnf fftofjr ’npfty oj India f p. 443, where the 
mmie NeTro® q£ the actual district fcti traced li> Skn Aimm* tid'ilgie, 1 ' 
Through the legend related by Hw-pn T^ang that aom« demons oonyfftet 
hers by the Buddha sought Lite 111 to luge 11 of the Buddhist triad. For 
this legend wee also Watte r> Tmn Chmny* Tm^U in India, O.T.F,, 
LotHinn, 1905. vui ii + pp, 130-1. 

Dr. trncrann kindly informs me, however* that General Canni nglmjn 
Liter on tt ban do tied tlmt early theory of his on Lbc derix-ation of £&mu v 
which iui.n no bn&js in. fact. 

Given that Lhe p mailer Wflttiromrsu marked "Soondee 3T. ** till 
Sbflfit lUS of tlie Indian At hut Woh already in ftdfilffllQti at the period hem 
treated, ami that il. is th» the Chi Dew ant hors aicanl by their terra 
it is not impossible that the st re* mitt in nueption waft then 
better known ilH Chf.nind (if not Arrow 1 River, after Ch*.T*lmL or (yhimni 
■,a wtlLdtuoWn juudimt town, Iir. Unerm informs Hie!, t'ltiSO to which it 
joiEJiP. the Ganges. If mi, the term &Aan-Keu would have to 1» traced lo 

4 kerfimd rather than to ^iran, which w*v nlH aot h* id together UEifiatis- 
foctorv from on etymological poiafc of viow. 
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tho Shan-lkn River. 11 It. seems oxtnwrdiniiiy that such 
a largo number of stupas should ^rnce m unimportant 
a watercourse na the Sunili. and this almost leadn one 
to rlntiljt that the holy Sarjfi {Sevrityil t SotTanjv > is 
implied under the term S/nm-bo*. If bo p this stream 
would have to Ik? identified with the Ghaghrfi, and the 
term A"h jfr'r-ii- held to exclusively designate the Ganges. 
1 prefer, however, to adhere to my initial identifiejitions. 
namely, Ka^'i-H == Kaiuri&la = Gbaghril and Shun-li&t^ 
Satan River ^Sundi. As to tire large number of stupas 
alleged to have been erected on the banks of the Shan* 
lien, 1 may point out that on Sheet 103 of the Indian 
At la* trmpk- are marked Ho— to the Saudi or Dubai 
in two places from Si wain downwards, while numinous 
temples existed moreover at Revelganj on 4 he Ixuik uf 
the Gluighra nearest to the SuntlL 1 

1 Ret! CiinuEughiiui. ojj. clt-, p, 44U, la ctumDiioD with & river of 
ft similar iinrn-n to Shaji-licrt, uiieeluIy, the Shift {a afi-ja ti, mentioned by 
UwOn T.sjkriy iiB flawing punt Ka&in;i^7irii and Identified by U‘nttr L- 
|op. r“it., ii P SOI with thu 5'iWiti^ci udi [for J/iranyoii'ij*! |—Lhe J/si-/fVn 
or Hti-lin n-tAutt, % is m. of Fb-IkloU faee Lego’s Rward of 
BiititlfiM' Kwphims, Ojrfnrd T 1KS0 P p. m £i -.J UIimk-- text) and othfcr 
Olm^ pilgrims —E would beg t«f (*■. nt nut that. Sbih-te-utt-jH-t* M more 
pntLnljlv st tniL^ript of i^ifrrirnn-iirtf Thisk l?cl>j of the mUui-s 

uf (h? Bilrhi (or Vi■ ■■■,r, i,e r " 1-iTrl.i-' i uinilitk, seemingly gdsn Iuidwd 
tfiVuTiyaMtf. albeit tli]^ term appenre to In ore properly disutk the Little 
fiarnhit + a quite stream known to this dnv an ttirtititi (it con- 

Iruutietl of 

Soioo confusion Hooms to Wo aris-ea regarding the correct upplkuk- 
timi of the term JEfj&'tijnyunsff; but if r hj it aeem* beyond question, 
the Shih-tn-m fn t* is* conforaiiiLly rn our suggc-iLioa P the- $ikrLiTin f all 
doubt would at uu ue removed na to the real Joratmii of Ku«in^gartk p 
and this city should forthw ith le leaked for on the upper course uf the 
Uarbl iltmt lak, Le, ill the North Bettis Jtrtd South Lanriyn territory t 
whore Lhk fitreaui just happens to ho mure partlcmkrly called SiJtrdira+ 
The ijiiw widely accepted location uf Ku&nngftm to the north of Laurivii 
Naudaugarb ree-ekea cOnfiimnfcitm thereby, but would far curlier havti 
Wo inferred had the SiLrana been recognized in IIwen Ts&ng a Shihjp. 
wi-jfi ii, Bod no fimeiftil ^uggcatlotL 1 ? sueti oa KaMA alifl tlie like Would 
have been put forttL For the re^ns I fear thut V, A, Smiths 

Xoi-Mal iJieory f^lce Op. dt*j [t 13U» ru S, nud JRA^.. .Ijmeary-, 1 P .W ?2) er 
now uutenahle. 


1 \'A'J t liiS'E3 e iti ]miles "X a sci ext imhax t-■ id s vmy 


3. Kax-t i i-^li Is evideuttya transcriptof 
nm j of thu names of tile Gnat G umiak River, Llit- Abur/^ 
fcWfr of Pliny and Arrian, It may, however, in the 
present instance mean the GowjfrtkJ, a small stream lowing 
t h t the west of the Great Gaqi^lak and joining the O han gH 
whir]I, in iLei turn, falls into the Ganges. 1 

We thus obtain for Ch u-jK^hv-tu a location, referred to 
modem maps— 

L On the bank of the Ktmriaht nr Ghaghrft. 

H, Close to tli- Suudl f Sarai] or Cberiind i) River, 

3, Not fur from the Great thin (hi k (or # may btt F from 
its western smaller namesake the GiUidtiki) h 

-k (.'lose to the Gauges, here also called Kaunala (and 
in Sanskrit Gharffhum). 

This argues, not merely a location in the Samn District 
as already noticed, but a site at or near its present 
hend-ijttiirter town Ohliapru, which alone would see in to 
suit in view of both the Ganges and the Ghaghra flowing 
of old past it and effecting their junction close h y r The 
smaller Saudi River (whatever its correct name and 
physical features may be) now wends it-s course less than 
half a mile oil" oil the south of Clihapm, while the other 
one (the Bund! or Bondi proper, i.c. the DaM) flows not 
i&r away on the north-weak Finally, the Gandakl and 
the Great Gaud ok pass at no great distance on the emit, 
and are, except the GKangri, the nearest streams in that 
direction. To crown the whole of these topographic 
and topanomastic coincidences, which can hardly be 
fortuitous, comes the hint of a most striking resemblance 
totwenn the name* Ch'a-po-ko-la iCh'a-pt-f^j-ro Y Gh*a-pa~ 
ga-ra f) and Cftdpra or ChUipra, the unknown old form 
of tin- latter of which may have been Chhapmgara or 
something to that effect* 

1 See Indian AtllA, 8h.mt 103, 

* lu tbth Imprint Qanllur qf Imtia, tqL * (Oxford, iKfoSj* pp. 
the name is spelt Ch&jtrt*. CL Ckdpurmnkh nn the KapitJ Rivtr fc 
: A Striking putmiksl com. 
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Unfortiuinte]y r this place never set-ms, np to the priori it. 
to have p>HWHsirrl any importance. nor are ruins extant 
even ijj the immediate neighbourhood, 1 while its mam*. 
Chhiqmir is an exceedingly eomruon one appearing almost 
everywhere on the maps of this and neighbouring districts 
in the forma Vhnjmn, fJhupra, etc. The nearest, ohjeets 
of an aatlijimrian interest tire the numerous temples,, 
already referral to, extant near Revelgnnj, about 5 mi It-, 
to the west of Chhapni, while about h miles to the 
east of the latter rises, as we have pointed out, the 
ancient town of Chi rand or Ch rrand. As the results 
here brought forward forcibly argue in favour of a site 
at or near L-hhaprit, we may reasonably conclude that the 
li ►cation of Gfcn-jw-ka-fo become at ttny rate, fixed l^tweeu 
Revelganj and t lie mud, and must be sought for iy that 
territory, 1 It is to be hoped that further exploration in 
this area may disc lose the exact site, which would he 
highly desirable, in view of the sidelights that the 
identification of Ch‘ct-po-Jut-lo would throw on that obscure 
period of the history of India which immediately followed 
the reign of Harsavardbana of Kanauj. 

c CL Chmuitighfain, Bp, ril r p_ 441. Quito recently tin lindi*rctogknil 
tear in the Somn District yielded no vaty brilliant re-aitg fseo JKAS. fnr 
April, IflUi, p. S4U], Uhupm t the ChhaprS in question, Ls=i r however, thu 
only plu-cn of n similar imlltj-o appearing in the inapt a| qnBiuh.il Hj voh i 
of Hulwell'g liflft-Hln, London, 17GCL 

- Jt may he pda ei bio in nltiiniitcly fix it nt CbenSud lts^f p and, if not, 
at Revel^anj, dither of which may Imvu of yore hmnv nppcOHtifan,% 
resembling LTp m <* -jto* h o-fo. Professor Levs lifte pointed out (op, oit. + 

11 . 307, note) that the tirst three syllables oi this name- reoatl the term 
Damta; hut the Ifcinaka “frontier country"' Conquered by Snmudra 
Gupta in i.D. S4o--80 was oertLu'nly not in t.liia neighbourhood isec 
JRAS^ lSOT. pp r 3.1 and 1H7^ ; also Y. A. Smith, op. git., p. S5tq. unless 
we ansiime Lfcm eAHlence of a jaseand p*v&ka = A|flVf r AjeVS (?) in the 
Seiran District* nml locate here the legetul of the demoW nonversion to 
Buddhism rekted by EEwuu Tsirng Watters, op, cit_ s ii T 01), 
t*k'tt-}K?-hu-to undoubtedly ts 4 rendering of somethiny like Ch'd-par- 
Ao-^l, /Jit/.urpo rA* or JhrarAani. and about tho only approach in the 
ami in questiDu in, besides Ch fiaprd, JkyKtsirm tfor which Sfiu Cunningham, 
Ufu CSt., [\ 44^1. 
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While in favour aF our proposed location of Vh ‘^pO'h»-bt 
there stands the fact of the practical impossibility of 
finding another set of pLjiee-muoes in the neighbouring 
districts which will collectively suit the Chinese topo¬ 
graphical data on (Jh'u-po-ho-lo, against it but negative 
arguments can be brought in the present state of our 
knowledge. These, though obviously of a doubtful value, 
may briefly be mentioned on the ground of the rather 
important side issues that some of them involve, 

To begin with, there is the fact, already adverted to, 
of extensive remains living unknown to exist in the trai l 
extending from Kavelganj to < Jher&nd, such as would Is? 
expected in a territory where rose a city—capital of the 
whole of Central India as the Chinese accounts assert— 
which was, according to the same accounts, 10 It, i.e. 10 to 
1 2 miles, in circuit This measurement at onto recalls the 
one recorded at tho same period by Hwen Tsang for 
Pfttallputrft, "above 70 li in circuit 1 ': but the coincidence 
is hardly worth insisting on because, fortunately, Hwf'ii 
Taaiig dearly states that Pataliputra " had long been 
a wilderness”, 1 and that the capital of Har^avardhaos 
iSlladitya was then at TCannuj. This will at once dispose, 
it sccmH to me, of the suspicion tliat the identity in circuit 
may arouse as to Ch'a-jw-ho-to lieing, after ail, one and 
the same with Pataliptttra, and the SJmn-litu Kiver, 
mentioned in connexion with the former, being the Sfln, 
flowing of old nearer the* latter than is now the case. 

Next comes the negative argument of Hwen Tseng's 
si l vuce about Ghta-po-ho-lo, which causes nn little surprise 
in view of the fact that the pilgrim, although he may 
not have travelled across the lower part of the Sttitm 
district via Rev'algiuij. Chhapra, and Oheriiiidj should 
have heard at any rate of so important a town while 
proceeding along the Ganges From Benares to Patna in 
636 or 637 a.D, One would expect that Ch‘a-j»>‘lti>-h> 

1 Wot tors, op, dt„ », si. 
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had by this time attained considerable importance, since 
it wfw already a city when stormed a lew years ]jite-i* 
i G4S). being besides—unless it ]>ecame afterwards—the 

Seat of the Capital. 

If great stress is to be laid on Hwen Tsang'a silence 
about this centra the argument is nevertheless baldly 
strung enough Lo sweep ingly condemn its identity with 
either Cheiand, (Jhhapra p or Bcvelganj, for the oniisaion 
nmy be due to other causes besides oversight and the 
like. Namely, the pilgrim nmy have passed at some 
distance oti? thfl* ignoring the city, or this was then as 
yet a petty hamlet which did not rise in status till 
a few years afterwards, when A-lo-jt* t-Hhv. n established 
there his head-quarters—whether as chief of the district 
under King H&rea. or as sovereign after the demise of 
the latter in C4G-T, 

It is not, on the other hand, altogether unlikely that 
Ch'tt-jw-ho-lo had not yet come into existence in IIwen 
Tsang's time HiHS 7 l t and that it was founded, for pressing 
strategical or political reasons,- some years afterwards, 
becoming in the course of time the capital of the region. 
For the passage in the New History of the T ang dynasty, 
relative to Hsiian-ts'e's storming of Cfca-po-ho-lo, merely 
terms it u a city" and at what dale the section on 
India in the same History refers its status as a capital 
of the whole of Central India is not clear. I am afraid 
that such a statement is tinged with exaggeration ; 
perhaps Cka-po-ho-Ls was simply the chief city of a 
district. 

If so, the question here crops up as to what district 

1 The roilta iiu loHowsd from (Maidr?) On lo Tnhukli ytl 

Ii lt from scltlcfl, ha% hu urtliiS on tbfl whole to have travelled along the 
northern lumfcc of the iJungtia 

a Tlie pcnittso at or near the confluence of two im|K?rlalU stream* 
like the liangca null the Cihii^brik IILW^t hm r e Inecn in poj§t iqjof 
conafelombSt strategical as well m commurcbJ importance, rg as co 
j LiHtif t the fuuntloC i rm p nr fipantanooU^ growth, of ti (Own, 
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this was, mul from the fact of being given 

in the Chinese test (already quoted at tlm loginning of 
tin' present paper) the title Tt-no-fiL-t i, or sometliing of 
the' Hurt, the query naturally suggests itself—Was that 
district Tintbli ukt i 1 

If it lie considered that Hwen Tsaug, besides ignoring 
sucli a designation for Tirliiifc, men Lions this district 
under the name of Vaittii Country, and that probably 
the same did not extend westwards farther than the 
Gin- nt Gtindak River, it seems logical to answer that 
11 l l-.t v in lliu negative. 

On tlio iither hiuiil, tho pilgrim land if not, tSit; histOTJ 
of his life, more explicitly) states that he proceeded 
north-east to YuiftU from the Chan-dm, Ut ±, country. 1 
This he had. reached shortly before that by travelling 
from Benares for above ‘100 i> (50 to BO miles), following 
the course of the Ganges. 1 The puzzling term Vhan- 
eftu luiH hitherto been thought to 1>e a translation of 
Skr, or something of the sort;* 

hut I venture to suggest that it nmy lx* a rough phonetic 
rendering of Swrjri, in which case it would mean the 
wedge-shaped tract of land between the Ganges below 
Benares and the Snrju (that is, the Ghaghrft), thus 
corresponding to the present M him pur and Ballia 1 lislrtcU. 1 

i VVutterSp Gp- etfc*, 11. tX 

s Ibid.,. tffl. 

® Cunningham |u|jt dt,* 4SS-1>j iflGntiBnd it with trbdiitljpur (jUafilbmt 
Garjispar, SaTjmti palit ); but if eeeuia tG me ihu this town ia I>nt for 
€iu*agh from Hf'nan s to suit as a xitm for the ftipltal uf ( T hun*rht*> If 
thU ti-nu rttdJIy lw n tnMwdiition uf Yiuddha^ili >uuIl a nuliitt tnny *till 
eurrWtt in JittM^poor (Yiiddtopur?], a place murkei] iiIjoy^ KomiitJMlili 
in tlhEi littxhH 1 Bailie I*isfcr|rLli on Sheet 140 of the ImLiuft AtM 

1 Anri, U. limy he of mtnreSL io IiuLEoy. to the lurrilon' of the later 
nicdLuuBi-Al iTsanpat khigrlom, tlw n&me of which (variously recorded m 
the forma Jnttn)dir t Juili*piir+ Jairat\pm r Jqmn»pnr\ is mHacicrasly of 
uun^tuhi hut may Un^e citHtud from a far earlier jJtmi,*! Eli 

eoiinttJllmi Wills the older lo^rn, which, judging front ancient romnso-, 
stood on the present frit a of Jntltkp&r. If m, ilan-rk mi^tit refer U* 
this territory, behg a tzBDHarfpt of Jwtn-pati oar umatMng of the sort, 
See h hnwtivcr, note 3 on p, 1199 below in ron fieri on with (7Ajio-a*-jP l u. 
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It may or 3tiny not h&vo also included the Saran District 
oil the other sidy of the Sarjii or (ihaghrii. Now, if the 
equivalent Cha u-chit — Yuddkti^nli, Raua-pati, eteg is 
at all founded on fact it would not be impossible for 
the term Ti-wi-fib-t i to l» RomeliOw conn octet! with it, 
despite the improbability that fa-ti nmy represent pati 
and ii-na be a slip for rmnt or may stand for another 
term of a similar meaning. Tlrahhukti is certainly 
a far more logical, and withal seductive, jiiteiprcinricm; 
hut against it stand the reasons adduced above, from 
which follows that Uh'a-po-ho^fo not improbably stood in 
the territory styled Clmn-chu country by Hweu Tsaiig, 
although not l.ieing the chief city of the same, at any 
rate in Hwen Tsanga time, for this pilgrim locates the 
Vh*i n-t:ha. capital far more westwards, oh we have scan* 

It may he, however* that Utween Ghan-cku and VoiifiJi 
there still existed another district of which Hwto Tsang 
forgot to make mention, correffpondiiig roughly to the 
present Sftnin District This is the State of fCt.r-p'i-li of 
earlier Chinese records, which must have been so named 
after the Kti-p'Ui. River already referred to in connexion 
with Ch‘*i-po-ho-lti r Owing to Lids relation, whether real 
or merely apparent, existing between this city and the 
Kti-fli-H River and State, it may not be uninteresting 
to briefly examine the information supplied on the latter 
in the Chinese records. 

The earliest mention of the Ku-p t-li State occurs in 
die Sung Shu , or History of the drat. Sung dynasty 
IA.R 420—79), where two embassies are recorded as 
having been sent to China from Ktt-jri-li. viz. in A. lx 4 m 2ti 
and 4 rib- 1 In connexion with the hrst one of these® the 

See JA., fase. ctU, 30L noli! 

1 In the /"^Vurfii-pi^ (be lollowih^ iieeomiL of it wcur?, culled 
prt^ttdmblj from the Sitirff Shut — il The IikIImi FTNVw-rftii] Stilte? taf 
Kn ■ji'j.ii, En ths fltb veir uf Fihtn tffti'rt [iU 42H!. this- King stent an 
om'oy with a luLlor and mitring, of d Urn con i finger-rLtigB mad Affhfrj' 
[Jfqfvit=J/aniJM^f Jrrmi&fCT = 1 Elite min I 1 gold ringw■ China 
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name of the Ka-p'i-H king has also been put on record in 
t he fon il Ji "ti flfi »c£ i 55 M eon - belo ved ”, w hid i i a no l 

unlikely a 1 qo$c traashition of Oku ndru^jtLptti, 11 Moan- 
protected," 1 

Ttn? date A.m 428 inukes it impossible to identify him 
with Ohandragnpta D uE Mugadba, who reigned in about 
375-413, or till 415 at the very latent; it can seemingly 
thus apply only to his successor Kumarogupta I ((t 413—55 1 , 
who may also have been known as Chanel ragnpta, or styled 
Obandnigupbi - Kniimra For otherwise we must admit 
either that Chandraguptu II reigned till 42*. or that 
the Chinese through some mistake understood so ami 
ascribed to him the embassy which was sent instead by 
his smeceatior. 

Where the capital wax at this period is unknown.. In 
the opinion of ludiamsts Fataliputra hnet. since about 
the middle of the fourth Century, 11 ceased io be the 
ordinary residence of the Cupta. sovereigns-" 13 Ayndhya 
i!l appears to have been at times the head quarters of the 
government of both Samudragiipla JY& 326—751 iun1 Ms 
son [( hjindi-ngupta U 375—+13], tin latter of whom 

probably had a mint for copper coins thorn 

Since it is impossible to admit of a separate kingdom. 
1 1- to entertain ii■ 1 utioii s wii \i h preigi i pi i w** r s \n (. Vnt ni 1 
India at this period, after the extensive and drastic 
conquests of the Gupta kings, it follows that the Kn-p*i~li 
Kingdom of the Chinese can hardly mean anything 
than th"‘ Gupta Empire. The reason h-r such a curious, 
designation,, taken, as we have surmised, from the Kanriatu 

k- nVir, siii r 331 1 .. Moa*udl l A.n. OI"v RtiitHK f£.es JW.-sV- rTOy, t. hi. 

; i *7, frurLi, IWI thjit irhr SMtlit i rj.inj.ui? *«fl K'atMy* il.’innhuvl 
Dint ri eta prodn™J n — irt of tiDlfiralll £ ssberyl from tlio JuJpur DiMrlot hi 
Riij piittktm !h Jierjl-- from tiic Koziribaj^b District itt Western Bengal] 

nrfe,^ hwever, prB&OuUlljly unfiftat in the |>OaKage qraotai .nborg, 

1 Cf. Hwon jf] i%\>,drapmhha i.WaLtera, 

gji, L-eI,, -J44 1 r jlikL m ® C'ftqt -h = Udaiftiati [ibbL, i r It6S|. 

3 V. iL ^THEtJi T oji. ek., p. 2.17. 
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or Ghaghra, 1 nmy be explains! from the fact of this 
river, Lhi- great waterway of Oudh. flowing past Ayodhyit, 
the paw hie capital at that time. 

On the other hand, it Ka jSi-li was a term applied to 
tin- Ganges ( Gkiirghun r)—presumably in that portion of 

it,s course where it receives the Ghaghri (SarjQ)_the 

Kti-p't-H State may correspond to what two centuries 
lat^r Hwrn Tsaug record*d under the name Clmu-chuJ 1 

If not, we must conclude either that the Ka-p i-li Suite 
had ceased to exist by Hwen, Tsang"& tiine, or that, though 
it was still extjrnt ami tin- pilgrim not unlikely travelled 
through part of it, he forgot to enter its name in his 
narrative. 3 In tills second hypothesis we Limy assume 

1 The daubing of Kn-jrUi in Eitfi] S HamfltoDk vf OhifKte litttMhum 
iH^ng-K^, p, 71 h among the oltwcmtiTa Chinese tmn&crip^ of 

Kufiiltiwttti ; the Bnnskrit equivalent AV/rfn adopter! for It by Prnfew 
iSohl^jl hi T'ovng P* ns, 1 , 100, And » forth, am evl&mtJj *bs B id and, 
mjiogmphically, ujijn.4f.hfwl in m far us they are made to apply to 
KopiEuvAHtu, tiltY which bad long ouiuihI r.-xlst; TVHiOtt hi 4 Un-lI 
l.HLii.i it deserted, ll A'.I r \Vi b at aft m lx. regarded U n transcript of 
the San-kril term X^n, it ran only up ply to the Pangea," alao ktuiWu 
iw A'ttpitaidAdnl, have puintixl oaf above; and r hi* view find* Ua 
eitoilrmation in lIhj Chi Ursa texte, which tell lu that AVpSV. wji=i 
likewise a nune nf thn 

fc And, though far lead probably t 1o Haniirfir, which according tn 
I nulltum WHV d\m Kvpifa iiJHMr dm sage uf that name who it ?ultl 

to have had his hunmEuga there, Bee, bLnrevur T 1 En qote on nest, page 
ti* rtennis Krmp^h, 

- Ware wo to accept for Ka p'i-U ihu seemingly wrong Erpelling 1 
P'i-ta ft occurring in the T'ai-pit\ti ytt we might locate it at 
Bikn(nll% a vilhg* 1 mdo to the east of Hi I lib. where Cimninghldl 
lap, oit., 4-1!I) placed H^q Tsang's A^i^llllubaraii Tim 

comet sqjellilig inainr^tioTiidily is however, which nc-iMirs in all 

nther known Ounese tuita on the Fnlijptrf, 

: The Ktr-p 'Mi Slut* b j-rill mentioned iretroftjMJirtiVEly no ibmbt^ in 
tlie JfwAU'f-zhiiio p''■}*{* <', n w«]kdE|?e*ted Buddhist cyd ofiwxlia of rha 
Ming- dynasty, m tbu following pouKiLge : 14 j^-jba-/ei [Bung;* la, Bengal] 

- n tin- id-\ 'il Tr- :i -'Am ’ N. India]; *. 7 i'jir-invjrfl [daw upur : • in th |j 
uiiilutlu - \li_«.l 1 1 iL- - in:I. : 1 ■■ ■ Lr u. ^ . ,ui t A 1 .- r . in 

[JviLsin, Koshipur, Kli-ii mira, |Nerthcrn|i K(nnt } *i T[ X ill the uartll ” 
|cf. d H AS. fur J nly, ISStfl. Ji. P!t*i, note- Hliive hero, howci'pf. ted 

miff idHiitifioations for nil the ubu™ Chmaae topcnynu except the llr^l. 
uue). 1 1 will Ise ifeen from the context Unit Ka-p^i-it hiy to the vf^r 
"nt mther. imrih wk-i of Magadha he. Bihurj, ami oionat therefore 
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tiuit Ka-J>' i-i roughly corresponded to the present Sanui 
District, ami tliAt ct'o-pv-fiit-lo, if then already existing, 

Sjci KftpiliitonLii, nor. more (imlmbij, Kapil* (HArdtir). No better 
chanet;I wflms to Ijo oiler ed Ixy other simikurly named phirc* tliu 

f.i.iw¥-idiA gn Tn>- 1 ,!L -1 ATo/jk, the ItHIOIl** dtronyhoStl oil tfatt Jimiti*. fti-. 

’"now KmapU l long- 7» a 1+' K-. Lai- 33' N U the aueittii 
ewpalul tif Northm IYmchehi, mnij however, be itended niter uEl. 
Owing to its proximity to KitniLuj liie Cnpta swrtmrulgii* may We rondo 
it their residatife Ln the tilth reiitury. Not unlikely It is the 
nil ml** tftby Haven TEAngfl* Ka-yU'n. ^ fijj (-/W/ei*. 
A'ojJi^Aaya ! see \V.Utn-f^ r op. oil,, i, HB). El .-o, \vc wouM Wti th* 
equation AV j p , i-fi=Hw£f& TwugB ^ - K r mpifln = Korn pi l T tram 

which hitler tin- 4 iangc* MnY Wre been termed [ 111 - KnmpLl [Ab^i-tf] 
River* 1 * We prtfrr unyhow xo drib ore to Lhc local iuti of £**$'£• fi 
propiried above., nmnelv* between the Ipirnges and the Ohiighni. 

t CL, However, n, *, p, k 1140. Chun-lm-p'# mixinc.it ubvlrturiy Jm.\ 
despite U>jwmonu 5 *ti-c rt^mbLmeO, Cht.Htlb i.tln.' Cfcintth of B&linr, 
Afruminr. **x JHAS- s iStLH, |i|. *m-L), nor Nanu^-pur] [ihu iortuer numu 
oi M ultiin;u I would riot, oVett think of comieoling it with Ptolemy A 
n'hioh, if not iu'IuuUt Sankis*, miist have >rood not i\ir from tl. 
L-’or the Lxminn u^ignod to ChaimA-p'* to tin? we*t of Bengal nnd t*. 
the north of llagudht I'Bilur) argots tt site MnwtW between -T mm pur 
imd BhfL^atpnr. The Chfiuse chnxiusters of the original text, not having 
been given In thi 1 eitmct ipiored above from tbeJRAH.., the identification 
□f toponymy oecrurring Iharcin i* rentWii ftUr tit tiro dillinilt than 
wliuM dti^rwiir hi- the cn#e. 

After writing tile above I nnms? aCHH* fl further reference r-v 
Chiio+tut-p'Q Hn the form Chao-nA'P* u£rh\ in the iotWinpr 
trim* la Led by lh- Brebuhiwiddr from the Ming Shih fcoradntk-d J T J1 
China Bemt'r, jr. 3SH - ,J j'g ftlj f| fjj, dao-im jm This cKjimfcry 
Ians west of /Amp-fc J 0-Jn iBerlin!I aiad is JJ-l'O known the natno 

fp jit CAnnyi /«-rfu tmMdle Hindu [ == Madhyad***]). In nnefent 
time- it w« lh« kingdom of Buddha. This i*. t think, th« same -i- the 
^Nongpnr On fra Manrn% mop | fifteenth itmMir) ; *te Tula's CVAnv. 
mocjcTiii).'* And blither on io|x eiL., p. 5 r ^ hist (Mnatiiry 

inSjoirii Jao na-pu r [.^3 obovel. . , , It wmA that Di-U denote* 
Delhii II wfcijeh I fully ftgrefl- 

Ttki«s fi\e* I ho poaitiem of or Jrni-nrr-^n-r Evidently die 

Httmo M Ouifrm*p'o\ lidiwwn Bengal wrul riolliE (jiqlitlcaUj the hi^torleul 

LiontinmiiiLFii fri Ku jSi-ti), end eCUlfirniB our EfUggnted iilc-EiUficutitm of 
It with Jecinjuar, Ai Mftgjuiliii (BihiLr) 5ey in Lhu south of ^oo-^.v-^ 
f hfa Btatfl eridgntly ombnu-iMl I he- cmnutry tn the north oJ th*- Ceng^=» 
hut w i -i ; ll -TatULpnr uml BengitL Ku f*‘i ; J, adjoining £ 7 it -n'-j,v r on ih-„- 
wt K must then lie thft Ayodhye — KumpiEht ?-—Inter fAeShi- State^ 

%‘ t ban surmised. 

+ p dniznii bugger lrnrl iul an equivtlctit an JTLAS.. loe-. r?ir. 

But this roll* l ively modern phtoe, or xome town an itit ii&ighijuurhood, is 
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may hove Vhe-L-n ita thief city; while the Capital of the 
empire, till, at nny rate, the death of King fin raavard liana 
in 64T-8, was at Kanauj. 

To sum up* we have thug four solutions of the puzzle 
concerning the identity of the Ku-p'i-Ii State, of which 
the last throe are alternative and ^lEII require sifting— 

I. K A-P r i-Li State (H_ft.li century ) = Gupta Empire; capital 
Ayodbyti (or Kampillu ?), 


2, K A-n-Li State 


3. Ka-p'i-li State 


4. Ka-p'i-li State 


Seventh 

century 


r = Cknn-ch u country : 
capital Garj&pur(nuw 
Ghfizipur) ? 

= Sitnm D3 stri ct: cap s tal 
CJca -j.Hi-Jt o-lo (Che - 
rand, Chhapra 7 )* 

No lunger existing in 
036-7, the date of 
H wen T sang'sj ourncy 
v Lhat way. 


It is now for Indianists to thrash out the matter 
ihoruiighly and decide, according to their mm lights, 
which* if any, of the solutions I have ventured to offer 
above is the most likely to prove correct. 


Note by Dtl Grierson 

At Colonel GerinTa request I have tiie honour to submit 
the following note on certain points suggested by the 
preceding paper. 

p. 1W0, n. 1. I know only one Sundi or Snndi River 
in the S&ran District. It h the one also called Dahl. 

referred to by HwiQ THan^f in tiro form H&-h&i-na Y ami Room? too fji,r 
Awn j in the north-irttif to suit the purple. Nor TQald M v* t*n Tsirng’- 
=Kafihh | Kahtjw to, in the tTlino 

district ?) + and KHrMke-kti+iQ-pu49 (AjjjjeaninoEis are 
therefore in favour—till the- original Chines ehameters are placed before 
ilh— of either Kashi, Kjlah Lpu r, Ku'-lhnrfl, [ Northern] En&ata, tut profiowil 
above,, or even KeHnriyQ- 
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Dfc Hetty, loe, dt.. p. 82, derives the name from rfWttfnu- 
midr. which, from the point of view of phonetic*, is not 
impossible^ provided the real name is w Sto-midi'\. We 
should, however, expect auva rtta-utidl to become " SiSa-Bal 11 
<>r soinetiling of that sort, 

p. 1100, u. 2, C unn ingham 1 * fieri vaLiou of iJ Sara it " 
from Airune cannot- now be MCepted* He himself must 
have abandoned his early theory, for in Arelr Surv T I nd +r 
iii # 72. he locates the legend about the cannibal demons, 
upon which it depends, in the district of Shahubild, near 
Arroh, and not in Saxon* There axe two contiguous 
diatri cts s Cam pamu ( vn Igo “ <' ham \ »aron ' i a ud Sanyj. 
The former was once part of Suran, but became a separate 
district in 1866. In the word 11 Cornp&ran 7 ' the last 
tw u By\Inlslea represelit 11 1 e -Sn uskrit ■ r tv i a tftt r in i hi s 
there is no doubt. JJ Oomporan " is nx wp*tka-tfrtt ayef r 
the 11 Cflmpaka Forest”. The inference is that the anm 
of 4 Satan " lias the Game origin. If 1 understand 
J * i■, Hrney aright, \ ie derives " Szl nui " f r t >jn Su kru - 
(JASR, 1900, beix, p HI), but the phonetics 
tif Bihuii render this impossible. The kr would be 
simplified to L'k or k M hut would nut disappear. Speaking 
merely from the point of view of phonetics, " Saran M 
could well be derived from iptt, iJ tbe Forest of 

the ^akafi" buL of course this is only a guess. Anyhow, 
the word can have nothing to do with Airana* 

p. 1102, m2. Where vex Ch'a-po-ho-lo ti my have been 
fiituat-ed, I do not think that it h* possible to equate the 
name with H Chapri” Note, ™ pa&aant T that the name 
of the town is not 11 Capra ' i ^TTtT^ nr “ Capra i i \ 
but ^ChaprS 11 iW^J)r or. to use the same system of 
spelling zis that employed for the ^ Chinese word, J_ Ch'apm. 
Even with this spelling 1 do not think that the equation 
can be supported + and see no reason for doubting the 
popular explanation of the name. This explanation is 
that the word is not a proper name at all, but. is the 
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ordinary common noun ehaprH, meaning IJ a collection of 
thatched huts". It is a modem word, derived from the 
Sanskrit chuff, wm. The present town has risen round 
ll village of no importance, once on the 3>ank of Lhe Gogra 
River, a ud Subject to periodical immdatiun. Such a village 
ii made up of wattle and daub huts, with thatched roofs, 
so as to be capable of abandonment at a moment's notice, 
and in called a chaprti. As this village has now grown 
to bo the head jmrtera of the district* it is locally known 
as ttie chaprfc par ezwUtnce, and tliis name has been 
adopted all over India by Europeans and in official 
documents- Rut. outside the district, native* of the 
district do not call the town Jl Chapm ".as it is here no 
longer tht chapnl par excellence. Outside the district- 
they call it 44 Cmlu-Cliaprn ? . Le. the chupra belonging to, 
or near, Clrfind, thus dearly showing the pi caning of the 
name, ami illustrating the temporary and upstart nature 
of the original village which has since grown into the 
town of ClmpriL Ciraud or Cerand is a well-known 
ancient town, now a mere village, about 0 miles east of 
the modem I'hapm. It has many remain*. C£. Arch. 
Snrv. I rid., xxil. 74, and F>r. FToey's article already referred 
to p. 78, Til-- latter article may he consulted with 
advantage in connexion with thi^ paper. 1 most, however. 
Confess that iny phonetic conscience forbids me to accept 
its learned author's derivation of Clmpra from capala or 
from rtliKi-Ltlatfii, or of dxind from chidm-niirjfL 

G. A. G. 
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NX VIII 


NOTE ON TEE DALAI LAMAS SEAL AND THE TlflErO- 
MONGOLIAN CHARACTERS 

Dy A. IT. F.KAXCKE, Horuvuin M Mi unary 


JjEPRum CTIQNS of the HaLii Laum's seal ave found 
in Waddell's Lka^t and its Mysteries, p, 448, and 
in Walsh* Coinage of Tibet, MASB, vol, «, p. 16, Xq 
attempt to read it linn as yi-t been made, and neither of 
l lih- reproductions la uhtnluteJy correct, though Waddells 
is hy far the better of the two. In the accompanying 
Pbite I give copies of both these versions, together with 
my owq currectcd version 

The first column in the plate consists of three groups 
of characters. The first group is triad e up uf il snakf- 
umament and a stroke called shad. The second group 
consists uf a ta and a subjoined a : it represents the 
syllable ta. The third group consists of a la, a subjoined 
and an i vow el-sign: it lias to 1*- read fat, 

Thr- second, column is composed of three groups. The 
first group is formed of a ba and u la, and lias to be rend 
bltt. The second group coffidsU of a mu, a subjoined .i, 
and an i vowel-sign, and has to be read mat. The third 
group consists (probably) of a m and a u vowel-sign, and 
has Le be read rii, 

In the thirl column also we find three groups. The 
first group is formed of a t/ta and a inti, and has to be 
read tha.rn. The second group consists of a /.■<* only, and 
has to be read ka. Tin: third group is composed of 
a prefixed r, ajjii, a suffixed y, and a final fa, and has to 
be read njtjtd. 


vim 


TEE DALAI LIMAS SEAL 


The reading of the seal is therefore— 

talni hlumui ru tluHiika rgyal- 

Trap elation 

" Standard seel of the Dalai la nut, bent i M 

The word rgpil at the end is used In a sense similar 
to the more common kgs, 1 good \ which it? also placed :it 
the end of sentences. 

My reeding of the seal in based on a Tibetan one-sheet 
wood'-print, discovered in Ladakh* This wood-print is 
ji kind of abridged primer of this character. When trying 
my primer on Sarat Chandra Das’ Vugur characters 
(sec plates v, e, and vii, 1 } of his article, " The Sacred and 
Ornamented C horneters of Tiltf-t, 1 " JASB, toL Ivii, 1HSSH. 
p, 41) 1 saw that the specimens given on plate v are but 
another primer oE the Fame kind of script Thus the first 
column, plate v f #\ has to be read as follows : snake- 
ornament, shad, ia f kha , ga 3 7tga v ea, eka,jti, etc. 

The specimen given as plate vii, 1, has to he read as 
follows:— 

First column : takrashi. 

Second column: e ^har. 

Third column : J agyur. 

Fourth column: gcig r 

hkrashis 'ahnr ugy nr geig. 

Or in a corrected form— 

bkrashisp&r agyurcig. 

Translation 

M May you be happy !" 

lu th^ accompanying plate I give also the reading 
rNam njyal, in Tibeto-llongolian characters, as it is 
found on the seal of the rNam rgyal dynasty uf 
Western Tibet, 


the lula: lasia's heal 
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No, L 


No, 2. 



No, 3. 



Xo„ 1, WiddelTfl nmdingof the Dalai Lama*# teal* 

No. VVjilsiia rending of the Dnlui Lama 1 .* seal, 

No_ 3. The cinthor'e correfrted reading of the Dalai Latiui’s hsuL 
X-flL 4, Seal of the rXam rgyal dynasty of Western Tibet, 
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TEE TIBETO-HtOSGOLlAN ALPHABET 

The following notes on the Titeta-Mongolian alphabet 
sire based on the specimens published by S&ml Clift ndra 
Das in the JASB, voL lvii (1888). p. 41 it, on the Dalai 
Laim^ seal, ami *m a one-sheet wood-print, discovered by 
iny&elf in Ladakh* which may hi.- styled a primer of this 
kind of writing- 

This type of Tibetan writing r which runs from top to 
bottom, was invented by tie Saskya hierarch Kun dga 
rgyal inthsun* 1182-1252, who presented it to the 
MungolkmBw They were to use il for their newly started 
literature. The chwueteys were, however, too clumsy for 
g&nen&l use, and the Mongolians, preferred a form of the 
Uigur alpha! Ht which was founded on the Syriac diameters 
of the Nefitoriau& S. Ch. Dan states that the iuveiitiuu of 
the Saskyn hierarch was actually u^erl in Mongolia for 
a certain time by the successors of Ghlngis Khan and 
Qiibhti on golden tablets. In Yules Marco Polo, edition 
of lUOd, there are reproduced two of these golden tablets 
\ Pa htt ) which are actually inscribed with this type of 
characters* They exhibit the more ancient rounded form. 
The rectangular form was developed later on in Tibet, 
where it was used for seal inscriptions. 

The present article does not deal with the reading of 
t.hw“ characters when us*-d for Mongolian, hut only with 
their Tibetan interpretation. 

In Tables I and II the alphabet is given in its various 
forms. The two columns called Htfn/ig are from the one- 
Hheet wood-print brought from Ladakh ; the Khrnifj &mtf 
and Shintu jot lf*i characters in the two other columns arc 
from E Ch- Das' tables. Two different forms of characters 
are found in most coses, a ml In several cases (sec in to zh 
of Table 11) even four different forms can Ijc stated. 

The script is written from top to bottom. Characters 
which form a syllable ate joined to one another by 
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commuting lines at the middle or on the right-hand ride 
of the characters : see Table IV, In the specimens taken 
from the wood-print this connecting line is invariably 
found on the right-hand aide of the consonants, while 
the specimens taken from S. Ch. Das and from the golden 
tablet have it in the middie. 

Vowel-BigBs 

The Yowri-rigna are always joined in the lower portion 
of the L“i niMuij lLlj t basa The i vowel-sign h generally 
joined to the right comer of the consonant: see Table III. 
ki and stu. Only in one casts of S, Ch. 1W specimen nf 
Yngnr* Table III, rv', the connecting line starts from the 
middle of the lower line of the consonant base. The 
i vowel-sign seems to be mostly of the same shape, but it 
m somewhat different on the Dalai Lama's seal r compare 
plate of the latter at p, 1207 nlxwe* 

The it vowel-sign is also fastened to the right-hand 
comer of the consonant base. The few specimens in 
Table III show no less than three different forms of it: 
sec kkUi im, and gyu> 

The ? vowel-sign is also joined to the right-hand corner 
of tlm consonant Dtsc. It obnriatn generally of a single 
straight line : but in the specimen taken from S. Ch. Das’ 
Skints jodpa the line is angular: see Table III, g§ and he. 

The a vowel-sign is joined to the middle of the lower 
line of the consonant base* There are two different forma 
of it; see Table TIL ritjo, ko t and two* 

Compound Consonants 

The specimens in Table ITT contain only two kinds of 
combinations; consonants with subjoined y and those with 
subjoined r H The combination rgy is found on the Dalai 
Lima’s seal and on &> Ch. Das' specimen of Yngnr. The 
subjoined y seems to be everywhere the same; it is hardly 
different from the i vuweLaigii: see Table III, Mya r 
IS 10. 78 
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W a - TJw subjoined r shows two different forms: 
see Table III, Jlhra and kru. As the two sped awns of 
JWirti show, it can be joined to the right- as well an to the 
left-hand comer of the consonant. 

With regard to Table IV, the reading of the first seven 
specimens is given on the wood-print in Tibetan dm racier*. 
The reading of the following four specimens (given in 
brackets) is in my opinion a reasonable dccipheration. 
Also S, L*h. Dae specimen of Yugur charuciera had to be 
deciphered by myself. 
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Comparative Tables of Tibeto-Mongolian Characters 
TABLE I 

"“•■Si Jte *—**■• ssr *»». 

1 1 — | f^ Snake- 

__. _ umiunem, 


1 

nm 

jn 

nm k 

r 

rs 

rs 

f iS ItH 


si 

si 

Si 1 s 


□ n a 


m 


6 E 


* rs 


* h 


^ c 


^ Shi 


if 


m 


i-r 


r?q 

fol 


S3 

c 


r^~i 


ns 




cl] 

j 

ny 

t 

th 

d 


n 

SJ p 


rSI ph 

I> 



















































































mi 


tibetooiokgqliak charactebs 


TAftLE II 


Uitorri^ 

S? 

HtlBYIOp 
a gjBUISL 

a 

nouv'u, Khofc , 
h ^EHIK 

3 

SS «-**• 
SI b 

3 

a 



a 

111 

i 


a 


a 

ta 

5 


a 



that! 

% 


rs 

m 


dz 

* 

s 

ra 

TS 

rs 

w 

r T 

ra 

a 

r^ 

1 srl 

zh 


a 



3 

z 

*k 

a 

rs 

ra 

a 



au 


A>J 

eji 

y 


=3= 



= 

r 

■33 

FEJ 


rej 

raj 

1 

fl 

a 

a 

si 

a 

ah 


a 



a 

a 


a 

a 


a 

h 

3J 

iSU 

A 

B 

G 

LSU 

D 

a 
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TABLE III 


Vowel Siuns. 
R&MA*. Haftvifl. 


Vowel Smss, 

Roifci*. S ™ Jti 
Uxopfc 



khu 


5* 

=] 

uga 


Romas; 

flFfiwtir 

JuDFA, 

ki 


ku 

^3 

ke 


ko 

3? 

Romas; 

YtrcciL 

Ehi 

g] 

Cl 

jp 

By* 

S\ 


CowporsD •Chailil"tke3 j 
Koiia_v Huhticl 


kya 


kljm 

[S 

khvn 

S 


HflLHTlf 

JciH'A, 

kya 


khyn 


®’ a 

p 

pya 


RoHAfr. 

Yucim. 

km 



A 


n 
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TABLE xv 


SperimBM of the Tib eto-Mongolian Characters 

Froth tnz Wssob-tbot* 



{Iden) 
(IdHit Y) 


SI (”*>) 

From 8- Oh, Dab' 
Yt-sira CftAHAcraafl. 



«y“ 

bio 






bkva 



p;hlb 



’ftbftr 



agyw 



Tcig 


From J. F Schmidt's Tabus, 

AJfTEk GOLDEX TabLEIS. 



Mfing 
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THE TIBETAN ANATOMICAL SYSTEM 

By E. EL a WALSH, 

TN the present article I give a translation and description 
of the anatomical chart kept in the Temple of 
Medicine on the iChagepo-ri ( w Iron Hill") at Lhasa* 
which, together with its connected monastery, forma the 
medical college of Tibet. 5 The chart demonatoist&ii the 
Tilietnn science of anatomy, ami every Tibetan doctor Ik 
taught hie anatomy from it 

The existence of the chart was discovered by Colonel 
Waddell ? I-1LS-, who when at Lhasa m Chief Medical 
Officer with the Tibet Minion paid a visit to the /Chaga- 
p>ri Monastery, together with Captain (now Major) LL J, 
( Walton, I.iLS*, medical officer with the Mhsaion t and other 
medical officers attached to the expedition, and Mr. D. 
Macdonald, interpreter. It was produced at Colonel 
Waddell's request, on Ills inquiring regarding the course 
of instruction and the methods of teaching that were 
followed. The chart is painted on a scroll of canvas 
mounted on doth, the form in which all Tibetan paintings 
Other than wall-paintings arc made, It is inches 
long by 2 htA inches broad. Recognizing the interest and 
value of the chart. Colonel Waddell tried to secure the 
> Mofiastery copy, but the Head Lama was ant willing to 
part with it. He r however, allowed Colonel Waddell to 

1 C&onia de Ktinfc w’&i mforinerl ttmt tto tire two other medical 
coUegesf in JMjilJIe Tibet of flOmif repute. ceJled Byang-aur igca^ 

41 Analysis of a Tibetan Metiicn E Work*” by JM. Alemndor Csoma d* 
Kttrft*. JASB., vnL iv, Calcutta, ISSS, p. £ I have not heard of the 
Bvang-tfUr Khool. 

■ i 2 A depcrijidoD &f die +J T&mplt! of Medicine" untl of Co Seme I Waddell'a 

Visit here referred to is given on pp. 37(HI of Lha&t and ife Myrtenti* by 
L, Austin WaiIlIcIL 
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take the chart with him to have a ropy of it made, and 
Major \V. F« (^Connor, Secretary to the Mission, arranged 
for a Tibetan Lama artist to copy it at the Lha-hi Home, 
wh-fo tlit L Mission resided while at Lhasa. Four copies 
were made—one for the Government, one for (Monel 
Waddell, one for Captain Walton, and the other for 
myself, which in the copy now reproduced and described. 
The copies were all made from Lhe original chart, which 
w r os then returned to the Head J *i iruy The copy made 
[or Government is in the Library of the India Office, 
iind Major WultouV ropy of the chart is in the Hunterian 
Museum of the Ruydl (’nlk-ge of Surgeon^ to which he has 
presented it. 

In the teanslitcmtion of the chart, I have given the silent 
letters of the Tibetan words (prefixes, superscribed letters, 
and final a) which arc not pro non need, in italics, and in the 
case of proper names, or other words spelt with a capital, 
the initial silent letters are given in small type, the capital 
being given to the first letter which is pronounced. 

Xu translating the chart I was fortunate in being able 
to get the assistance of a Tibetan doctor. Am-chhi Champa 
Thin-3 e, from the ZChag^-po-ri Monastery, who bad come 
on a pilgrimage through Nepal p and was staying aL the 
time at the Ghuom Monastery near Darjeeling. 

The chart m known as Pyang-khok Las-fchlg (9^'PT QW, §T l 1 
namely +l Thc chart divided by liuea", from the fact that 
the figure is divided up into a number of squares with the 
object of locating the correct position of the arteries, 
veins, and other organa marked. 

I cannot say what the age of the chart may be. Tim 
chart now in use in the monitory is not the original, 
but b said to have been copied from an older chart, 
no longer iu existence. The ZChaga-pO-ri Monastery and 
medical school is said to have ljeeti built by SnM^rgym 
rGyn-mtsho, the minister of the fifth Dalai Lama, at 
the same time ns the present Fatal* Palace was built. 
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1G40—80 A.n r But tile tradition is that SafiB-rgyas ?-0\ r 3i- 
m tshb only added to or rebuilt a smaller monastery 
already in existence there, the foundation of which is 
attributed to King Srori-Msan *Gatnpo when Buddhism 
™ introduced into Tibet, namely about GOO atk, 
and the monks are taught that the original chart was 
in existence long previous to SaCs-r^yias KSya-mt&hij. 
Moreover, Sajift-rgyu rtiy a-wttadiD is also credited with 
having written the medical commentary Jlaidurf/a 
which is certainly much older, as it is in the h^Ian-h gy nr. 

The Am-ehhi ( Doctor") informs me that this Ls the 
only anatnmie&l chart used, Each student lias a copy of 
the chart. He had had his own copy, hut had sold it to 
another Am-chhi in Sher-Khong-hu (on the banter of 
Nepal) when he was coming Lu Darjeeling. The student 
gets the copy made hy a painter in Lhasa, and is allowed 
to take the original from the Monastery for the purpose. 
The cost of making a copy varies from 20 to 80 fan/hj,*, 
namely from 10 to 15 shillings. 

Preliminary instruction is also given from another chart, 
of which the Aui-chhi made me a rough sketch, in 
which four trees arc shown aide by ride, namely* (I) the 

hejilthy tree nad med sdoh-po). {'2 ) the diseased 

tree uad kyi adofi-po)* (3) the tree under treat- 

mant &chofl-pai vdon-po), and {4) the tree 

under nourishment kyi sdom-po); and from 

the analogy of these the benefits of treatment and suitable 
food in the ea.se of human disease is explained. 1 

3 The A m .n illiii iirjjlikiciLMl the nse of thi* chart as fallow*. In the 
I .infect tni-r.' there ahotild l*o 500 branches?, ilk the diseased tree certain 
ports axe inactive, mch nil dead loaves* and branches j in die body, 
disuse Ls shttWU by eerudn veina Ha*J inactive, but, US the 

withered tree under eetre and cultivation can recover and pot oat fre^h 
leaves, so a patient- can ftrtJOver and ths disfineecl part* be reMOred ander 
treatment. Tbi-= chart is referred to in the Tifcietan medical work, the 
rtfrud-fai, which ia the aourne nf the Tibetan Rfietico of medicine, 
A translation of an analyses of the contents of ihia work ho* been given 
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The Tibetan system of anatomy and of medicine was 
derired frum India, In its origi n til fonu it is contained 
in ft wnrk ttutitled (HJyufU&si \ x ■' The Four 

Taiitf tuC from the four partly into which it is divided, nnd 
which is wild to have been spoken by Buddha, although 
it hi not contained in the JjKalW(gyiir, or /j.yTjui-^gynr. 
Csoma tie Rojw has given a translation of an analysis 
of this work that was made for him by a Tibetan Lama.- 
The following is the account given in the rGynd^i of 
the manner in which tills treatise of medicine found its 
way into Tibet:—In the time of K-Ssri-STong Dclmtsau 
[in the eighth or ninth century of tlie Christian era] 
a Tibetan interpreter Bairotsanu or [Yairncluma], having 
translated it m Cuslmilr, with the assistance of n pliysmiini- 
pundst ( 5"0"*s£^ a FV [ZIjl - bn m±tfou - rigah, pronounced 
J Dawa Non-gah f ], presented it to the above-mentioned 


hy l V'lnii de iu which ['hu alicvc etuirt ls re Ecirrix E to as fallows] 

"The theory of Lho human flrtnstitiitjnn U illustrated by a piodUtttdc 
' ! I Mill the hldlan Gg-troe UD toy* Lmi inti I. I'bu- 


tUiire iM*c riu-ee niotHj or trunks ; tbenco tirisn niuu Slc-mS ; them*; 
spread forty fieirea bongha or bnmehtsB m , thtajee '^4 leaves ; two hicasGtnB 
and dire* frails* Tim singlo root, nr basis of diseases; the stem*, 
iirjJloht-s, and leave h arising theuco, t-iikon or considered in a healthy 
or in a diwjLwl stale. DlJSl tnclinns iritli respect to wind; ditto with 
r^peci tci bile; as jlIm to phk-^m ; their nspective office, operatkm, 
m influence-,' 1 (.FA^B. h voL iv t Cftkutta, lS3fl T \K A) 

c There pi m two Ulock-print copies of tlio rGyud-f.fi ]□ the Library of Che 
IhlIlh OitoE, pui.wk-._-il U. 1 aod U, ± The title is 

pi dud rTSl h u iii - po yum-lag trgyad - pm 


p*3aa-bt amtt-ft&g gi rgyud), “The treatise of the ucoUr^essenee of ih* 
eif lit hr p nnhm (lit. + liinljs ■) of hidden instmcl-iont' 11 which is also givtn 
in Sanskrit ns Aiiiria-hplayB as(4i-ii%o^uhya-upatiestt. Tim four partet 
T * P* ’ T 1 t** of the copy \) r l oon^st of B* 43, -10, and folios 

respectively, and of the copy 1>, 2 con^iM of H r 43, -Ak and 6- folicxM- 
reflectively. There is nhw n copy in the British Museum in whin Is tfia 
-Ccond part is wanting. Thu other parts, Q|'. nnd Q *, ennai.nt 


of r r ? h and 62 folios mpntifelj. The printing at the British 
Museum copy U thfl iul'HTc iLLstinct. 

1 JASE.* voi iVj Calcutta, \S3$ h p|k 1-20. 
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Tibetan king. At that time it was njccived by gYn-Thog, 
a learned physician and by several others, and afterwards 
it devolved saccesslvolj to others till ;/Yq-Thqg (the 
thirteenth in descent; from the first), styled the New *j\ u- 
Thog to dlstmgtLish him From the former physician of the 
same name, who is called 'the ancient'. This physician 
much improved and propagated it; and at Unit time, it is? 
stated, nine men became learned in ^ledieinc. ,, 

Besides the five volumes on medicine in the h/Iau-Agyur 
and the instructions on medicine to be found scattered in 
the 6Kali4gyi3r l there are several sul t^que-nt worfcfi on 
medicine in Tibet, the principal of which is the Bnidurya 
h X on-jn* ( lt The Lapis Luznll r ’i, written by S&ha-rgyEid 
jtiya.-iRtsho, the regent, of the fifth Dalai Lama, which is 
a commentary on the rGyud-iwL 1 

The Atn-chhi mi ys that all the students at the medical 
mijnatit-esy of iOhag^po-ri are taught the rGynd-fei, but 
tliat only the most advanced Htudcntfl go ull to the 
Btndmya aNon-po. 

The four parts of the rOynd-^i are: (T » the 

treatise of tile rTsas namely, arteries, veins, nerves, and 
pulses Csoma de Ktirds has translated this word as 
‘ root ,r p which is another of its meanings, and consequently 
calls the first rGyud, " The treatise of the root or theory of 
medicine." but tins Is not the meaning of the word as used 
in the anatomical sense; 12i Li explanation 11 

uf the IkkIj* and the causes oF diseases: (3) 

J There in u btiacfc-print copy of the ftatt) nry ta aNbpepo in the Library 
Of the India f i(E« The title is J]^^5fc*r 

[tf&o - ha| rig - pai tatan - lone 

»Mun-&Lai ^goos-r^yari rGjad-i^iij ij^al byed-Bai flora *Non-poi nuUh- 
tn), Aj The JnJaihinu-lloTBr [a wraijjiiifl&nt^ tit la |iven to boats}* 
the Baidtiryn ^Yon ^po, a treatise on the science of healing Ly tfMun-frLa* 
heic^ mi ospIfiiliUuiti of tlue arnumtint of thought, the rfiyud.-M-" Thu 
work J# in four volumes | PT ]’ - p" ■ °\ u • ^1, w'hich consist of 4 *i b 
5<&3 P mu\ 230 falifta impetitMl y Thu eopy is n dearly printed ouu. 
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*■ instruction" as to the treatment of diseases: and 
(4) 9^3^ r ,J c^te&al " treatment, namely p manual 

operation, etc. 

The following extracts From the analysis of the HTyud- 
ifi give the principal Tibetan theories in regard to 

Anatomy 

“There Are seven supports of the body on which life 
depends: the chyle, blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, and 
semen, 

** The three generative causes of diseases are: lust or 
ardent desire, passion or anger; dullness or ignorance. 
By the first is caused wind, by the second Hilo, by the 
lost phlegm The accessory causes of disease are four: 
i I) the season with respect to cold and heat, (2) any evil 
spirit, (3) wrong use of food, and i'4) Ill conduct of lifts. 

“ The parts of the body commonly subject to disease 
are six: the skin, the flesh, the veins, the bones, the 
viscera, and the bowels. 

“The proper places of the three humours are: that of 
the phlegm in the upper part of the body, ah the proper 
place of dullness in the brain or skull; that of the bile in 
the middle part of the body, which is appropriate to anger; 
and the wind resides in the lower part of the trunk, in the 
waifct and loins, as in its proper place. 

"There are fifteen ways or channels through which 
disease spreads itself- The channels of the motion of 
wind are the bones, the ear, skin, heart, artery, and the 
guts. The blood, sweat, the eye, the liver, the lx>wds are 
the waya or vehicles of btle + The chyle, flesh and fat, 
marrow and semen, ordure and urine, the nose and the 
tongue* the lungs, the spleen, and the kidneys, the stomach 
and the bladder, are the vehicles for the conveyance of the 
phlegmatic humour. 

“With respect to the three humours this further 
distinction in made: wind Is predominant in the diseases 




i 
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of old people, hlkr in those of adolescents or youths, and 
phlegua in children. 

11 With respect to the place (or part of the body): 
wind occurs in Llie cold parts of the body, bile in the dry 
ujh] hot [jiirtri. phlegm abides in the moist and unctuous 
parts ." 1 

11 The cause of the generation of the body Is slated to be: 
the father a sml the mothers blood r and the arming of 
consciousness, IF the hint be predominant there wiJJ be 
Wn a Ran; if the second, a daughter; if both are equal, 
then a hermaphrodite. Should it happen that the blood 
bo formed into tufa masses, then twins will be bom. 

" Out of the semen are formed : the bone, the brain, and 
the skeleton of the body. Out of the mother's blood are 
generated the flesh, blood, heart, with the other four vital 
parts (lungs, liver, spleen, kidney), and the sis vessels or 
veins. From the souk or vital principle, arisen conscious¬ 
ness through the several organs. 

L_ There are 28 sorts of bones. In the backbone 2H are 
distinguished There ni'e 24 rib* 22 teeth, 860 pieces of 
bones. There arc 12 large joints of limbs, small joints 
250. There are 16 tendons or sinews, and 300 nerves 
or fibres; 11,000 h&Lm on the head; 11,000,000 pores of 
the hair on the i>ody. There are five vital parts (or 
viscera) (as the heart., lungs, liver, spleen, and the reins 
or kidneys) ; nix vessels and nine openings or holers. in 
Jtijiibwlmpa thy measure of a man's height ia 1 fathom 
or 4 cubits; deformed bodies have only 81 cubits, 
measured hy their own 

:J With respect to the second section, showing the state 
of the veins. There are four kinds of veins or nerves : 
(1) that of conception, (2) of sensation, (3) of connexion, 
and (4) that of vitality. 

" The first; From the navel there arise or spread three 
veins or nerves ; otia of them ascends to the brain, and is 
3 JASB,, vdL iv, Calcutta, 1S3S, p. 3, 
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n uttd on by the dull part of it, gen orating the phlegm in 
the upper part of the body. Another nerve (or vein* 
entering into the middle forma the vital nerve, and 
depends for its existence on the vital nerve of passion and 
blood : that part of it which causes bile resides in the 
middle- Hie third nerve (or vein) descends to the privy 
parts, and generates desire both in the male and female. 
Tliu part of it which produces wind resides In the lower 
extremity. 

»Th£ second: There are four kinds of nerves of 
existence or sensation. 

BJ For rousing (or exciting) the organs in their proper 
place there is in the brain a principal nerve, surrounded 
by 500 other smaller ones. Another nerve for making 
clear the organ of recollection or memory resides in the 
hearts surrounded with 500 other smaller ones, 

11 The nerve which causes the increase and renovation of 
the aggregate of the body resides in the navel, surrounded 
with 5DU other smaller ones, 

1 The nerve which causes the increase of children and 
descendants resides in the privy member, together with 
500 other smaller ones, and comprehends or encompasses 
the whole body,, 

The third: The nerve of connexion consists of two 
kinds white and black* There are twenty dour large 
veins (or nerves), which, like as so many branches 
ascending the principal stem of the vital principle, serve 
for increasing the flesh and the bloocL There arc eight 
large hidden veins or nerves for making the connexion of 
the diseases of the viscera and yvkscIh. 

u There are sixteen conspicuous veins connecting the 
outward limbs, and seventy-seven others spreading from 
them, called "ipT fftar^rtea, bleeding veins (that may 
occasionally be opened to let out blood). 

“There are 112 hurtful or pcstilenrial veins (or nerves), 
of a mixed nature; there are ISft others, Thence originate 
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120 in the outer, inner, am) middle parts, that spread into 
J100 smaller ones. Thence smaller ones ertcompafis the 
body as n,ith a network. 

There are nineteen strong working nerves, which, like 
roots, descend from the bruin, the ocean of nerves; from 
among them there are thirteen that are hidden, and 
connect the intestine**; six others, connecting the outward 
part*, are visible ; from them spread sixteen small tendons 
or sinews, 

“ There are three vital nerves (or veins) in a mam 
The one encompasses both the hear! nud the 1 sody ; the 
second, associating with respiration, moves accordingly : 
tlnj third is the principal, and, connecting the veins or 
canals for the circulation of air and blood, is occupied with 
generating or increasing the body, and being the vital 
nerve is called by way of eminence the artery or the 
principal vit a l nerve." 

Hie following is the theory an regards the three 
humours—wind, bile, and phlegm :— 

“(1) Of wind. The life-keeping wind or air resides in 
the upper part of the head : that which operates upwind 
has its place in the breast; that which pervades or encom¬ 
passes all resides in the heart ( that which communicates 
or conveys an equal heat to the body has its seat in the 
stomach; that which cleanses downwards abides in the 
lowcr part of the trunk. 

“(2) Of hi.lt;. The digesting Lila resides in the stomach, 
between the digested and indigested part; that which 
forms the chyle resides in the liver; that which prepares 
or increases, in the heart { that which assists the sight (or 
canoes to see), in the eye : that which gives a dear colour 
resides in the skin, 

"{'ll Of phlegm. The supporting phlegm resides in the 
breast; the masticatory, in the indigested part; the 
tasting, on the tongue; the refreshing (or that which 
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snakes contented), in the head ; the conjunctive or uniting, 
rvK'nl^fl in evuiy juncture «or joint i. ' L 

Reference should also lit- made to Dr. Heinrich Laufcr* 
Treatise on Tibetan Medicine, in which he includes the 
above analysis of the rGyud-fifi and also ref era to the 
contributions of subsequent European writers,* 

DEsCEmros of the Chart 

Tlie Ani-chhi gave me the following information with 
referenda to the chart 

The central figure is. ns will be seen, standing with Its 
back to the observer. There is nn other chart giving 
n corresponding front view of die standing figure, ns the 
remaining organs viewed from in front are given in the 
two seated figures at the side on the chart. 

The Ain-chlii say a that the numbers given against each 
entry in the chart refer to the numbers in a medical hook 
under which a full description of the part is given, but h-' 
did npjt remember the name of the hook. 

In the spina the verteb™ numbers I to 5, the Am-cbhi 
says, are considered to be the bones ru* khog) of 

the neck i /^in-pa ); Nos. 0 to 20 th^eof the backbone 

i gp'Xnjsr ^gul-tshigs): and Noa. I to 3 at the base of the 
spine the continuation of the spinal marrow into the genital 
organ * NoS. 1 and 2 are bones, and 3 is the penis. 

The Am-chlii says there are four principal rtsaa (?), 
which term comprises arteries, veins, and pulses, namely 
VSF (ro-ma)., Jp*T (rkyang-ma). ^3**T ($b n-mii). and. 

ladud-pa i. Koma. is the artery to the teeth, and it 
is through This artery that man haft the flense of taste. 
There are two branches of the ro-mn, one on cither side of 

1 JASB.i vol. iv, Cillcvttat is3w. pp. -i-sn. 

- ft j.'ru'fr z'lr Jfernniiuj d*r Tibtlitthtn Mldicv& t by HtiinrEoh Limier, 
Berlin, IftKT 
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the neck (the external jugular veins). The ro-nm h white 
in Colour 

The rKyang-nm also has two Branches, one on each 
side of the neek. It is red in cdour. Ita principal 
function ia the contraction and relaxing of the ihnha. 
rile Tibetans believe that this is done by Lite veins (or 
nerves) (S rtaa), and not by the muscles . /p sa), 

Ihc dBu-nta is the principal or central artery. It 
C CaUnot ** s '- t ' n - It >* within tile heart, and it is by means 
of this artery that man breathes, it is clastic like a piece 
of india-rubber, and can stretch and contract with the 
breathing. When it breaks life at once becomes extinct. 

Th- breaking of the dbu-nm is Lin- cause of death in all 
creatures. 

I]u3 ffDud-pm-rtsa is, the general system of veins 
throughout the body. These veins extend to the tips of 
the third finder. 

It is believed that a child ia born with its hands up to 
|ts face in such a position that the two nostrils are dosed 
by the two third lingers, the two eyes by the two second 
lingers, and the mouth by tin- two fourth fingers, and the 
two ears are bent forward and dosed by the thumbs; in thin 
way seven of the nine openings of the body ^C'JrgTTOir 
dbad-pn bu-gaflfgu) are closed, the remaining two opening 
ih,t anus and the urethra, not being dosed at birth. 

The veins are [ike a tree. They spring from ruots anil 
terminate in u flower. Thus the tongue ( $ /die) is the 
dower of the rfbu-ma. The dbu-ma cornea from the heart 
1 §' wflint. The eyes are the flower of the liver artery 
• uichhin-riasn, which springs from Uic liver 

mclihin-pu). The nose is the flower of the Jung artery 
, If*’ «/tchrt8*) s whleti springs from the lungs fif*r g lo-ma). 

> eur.s at* the ilower of ibo kidiky artery (spcj + ^ 

mkliul-rtsiU which springs from the kidney i sparer 


jhas. 3f+10. 
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mkhal-ni*). The lip* urn the flower of the spleen artery 
i ****■?’ meliher-rtsa), which springs from the spleen 

1 S£* cr iHchlitr-pa i. 

The seated figure on the left of the chart represent* 

„ min, that on the right of the chart a woman. Hut the 
organs are the same in the ninn anil in the worn an. except 
that a woman s heart is Mild to he in the centre of the 
body u ni! tiie iuiih'b somewlmt to the left. 

The figure on the right shows the internal organa of 
the body. The Am-ehhi says that the position of the 
internal organa lias been ascertained when the dead lody 
is cut up for rlisii-ihutinii of its flesh to birds and dogs, 
which is the method of disposal after death. But no 
dissection is followed at the FCIiags-po-ri Monastery a- 
part of the training in anatomy, which is only taught from 
the chart. 

There arc five elements in the body (*1 n,!W 
fibvuh-w'n &BiikbamH|, namely, earth («tsa), water chhu), 
air (.§** dun), tire sS urn), and ether I^FT mkali). The 
theory of digestion is curious, The stomach is earth, the 
air blows, no that the tire burns and causes the water to 
boil, i^nd so digests the food. 

The Tihtitana believe that the red blood circulates on 
the right side and the yellow bile on the left side. They 
sav that there arc six pulses, three on the right arm and 
three on the left, and a Tibetan doctor feels the three 
pulses at the same time with throe fingers, These 
pulses are said to come from different organs, and from 
the condition of each pulse the doctor judges the condition 
of the organ from which it is said to (some. The Tibetan 
w ord for pulse is 5f**r (phar-rtsa), vLi, “ throbbing artery 

The following are the names of the sis. pulses; 
(mkhris-rtsu ), which comes from the bile l rlni-rtsa (, 

from the breath; |f r (//lo-rtaa), from the lungs; % C T 
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tmiA-rtsa), fo™ the hut; spv r ,nikhiU-rtea), from the 
kidneys i and «**-*■ < ^nhLet^tsa), from the spleen. 

The figure of fete body is marked out in squares by the 
, ’ m the firet to show the roi-m-t position of 

th “ . or S“ ns ' w **7 l«s correctly placed in a|] the 

(Mpies made of it for the students’ use, and, secondly, for os e 
in cuppiug and cauterizing Cupping, ^( w rgyab^a, 

"applying tire"!, is usually done by means of a small copper 
fH>t. its which piper is lit and is then quickly applied to 
the affected part, and a blister is thus burnt. Cauterizing 
which is also called *$r*r (me rgyab-p*), is done by an 

iron rod called fT* (tehags-me, ‘‘ iren-firO, which is 
apple,I tlnuugh a series of small holes in a flat iron 

,Ju * laid ov ** the P 1 **- to U‘ cauterized, No cupping or 
cauterizing is allowed from between the eleventh and 
twentieth joints of the spine. Each square is the width 
across the knuckle when the hand is closed (vide No, 1201. 
Hm ing diagnoses] the sent of the pain or the organ a fleeted. 
Urn physician measures on the patient’s body the same 
number of widths across the patient s knuckle as there are 
Squares to the position uf the organ on the chart. This 
measurement varies with the size of the individual patient, 
and so gives the correct location of the organ. The portions 
of the body which can !« cupped or lanced depend on the day 
of the month, liecauae the soul, or life (fl Ms), moves about 
to dim-rent parts of the body on different days nf the month, 
am] cupping or cauterizing cannot bo done at the part of 
the hody where the soul is at the time. There is ft manual 
etilh-ij Jtr jnjih kyi j‘tsis, The Ctilouhttian if 

Ul * Movement of the Soul), which states in what part of 
the Iwdy the soul is on each day nf the month. The 
portion of the soul is as follows;— 

On tiie 1st day of the mouth the soul abides in the sole 
of the right foot of a male person. It then nsceuds by 
the right side. On the 2nd it abides in the upper part 
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0 f th e right iiml : on the 3rd in the calf of the leg ; 
on the 4th in the back of the knee-joint; on the 5th 
in the knee ; on the 6th in the thigh; on the Tth in the 
hip; on the Sth in the kidney; on the 9th in the ribs; 
on the 10th in the shoulder ; on the llt.li in the arm ; on 
the 12th in the palm of the hand; on the 13th in the 
neck ; on the 14th in the right check; on the 15th it 
permeates the whole body. It then descends by the left 
side. On the IfitU in the left check: on the 17th in the 
neck : on the 18th in the palm of the hand ; on the 10th 
in the arm; on the 20th in the shoulder; on the 21 st in 
the ribs; on the 22nd in the kidney , on the 23rd in the 
hip j on the 24th in the thighs ; on the 25th in the knees: 
on the 26th in the back of the knee-joint; on the 27th 
in the calf of the leg ; on the 28th in the upper part nf 
the foot; on the 29th in the sole of the left foot; and on 
the 30th it again permeales the whole body. The soul 
abides In the soul nf the left leg of a female person on the 
1st day of the month, and goes round the body to the sole 
of the right foot Eu the reverse of the order mentioned 
above, II the affected part is burnt, or if blood is taken 
out o! it, where Lhe soul abides at the time in a human 
body or animal, he will die within three years. It is 
therefore very necessary to ascertain the abode of the soul 
if one cuts oneself with any weapon or hurts oneself in 
any way. 

Tlic colouring of the chart is os follows: The central 
figure is coloured buff. The lines funning the squares 
are yellow. The veins on the right Ride of the body are 
coloured red ; those on the left side yellow. The coil on 
the sole of the right foot is re+1, that of the left font 
yellow* The outer portion of each of the vertebra is pink* 
The genital organ is coloured red, yellow, and blue in 
twisted I winds (representing blood h bile, and the marrow of 
the spinal chord respectively K The bottom part of the 
finger and toe-nails is red, the upper part blue. 
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The stem ling figure represents the portions of the veins 
and arteries that are visible externally, 

1 he seated figure ou the left, which represents internal 
organs, is coloured light pink. The spina] marrow is him, 
and also the rtsas leading from it to the kidneys (Nn& 107 
and 108) and to the liver (105), and from the liver to the 
lungs. The three arteries shown eon Electing the heart and 
lungs ore red. The lips and outer corners of the eyes 
an red. The kidneys are a mottled pink, darker than the 
figure. The liver and spleen are dark pink. The heart 
and lungs are shaded a darker pink on their outer edges, 
llu: right-hand seated figure, which is a Female ligun-, is 
coloured light pink, the same colour os the seated inale 
figure. The four main arteries ending in a flower and 
funning a cross am blue. The circle of smaller arteries 
radiating from the centre are alternately red and blue ; of 
the others. No, 114 is ml, 115 k yellow, 116 is white. 
UH i* mi. Tlit nail* are red at the bottom and blue at 
Hit top. Hie tip and the outer corutr of the right eye 
iiTid inner comer of the left are rod. 

The two hands given as measures (120 mid 131 k are 
light pink, the same colour as the seated tiglares. 

The veins and arteries shown on the central figure me 
those that are conspicuous when the limb la warm, and are 
11 ic re fore easily seen. The v easels aln tw u at vari t m p. parts 
of the hack are suggestive of .some slight knowledge of 
dissection. Tim cutaneous branches of the intercostal 
vitHsds become superficial in a somewhat similar manner. 

The liver, though shown entirely r>n the right side, is 
' iirrectlv shown ns having a huge right half and fi smaller 
left half. 

It is curious that the stomach i Hr~ pho-wa i, the 
iu tent i lies (Sfc’T )on * fea, the large intestine, 

V 

t'gyu-iun, the small intestines!, and the bladder |^F* 
f/lan) should not he shown on the chart of the internal 
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organs. The reason for their omission appears to he 
tliat the chart < vi<h' serifd No. Ill) is of the eight 
principal rfcsflfl connecting th& spinal cord and the 
internal organs, and that the stomach, intestines, and 
hlndd'-r, etc,, niv not considered as being so connected. 

Translation of the Anatomical Chart 
At the top of the chart there arc pictures of twelve 
famous physicians. They are us follows, beginning from 
the left hand :— 

1. ! tnnu-thtis ;Lfl-wai rfBari-poi 
mtahas)- H The name of the famous :La\viii dBangpo" 
(pronounced Dawai Wanpo), 

2 . (Bin - rtli tii- ?«Lu - hzai i r C lyn - 
miahoi dpal). Jj The exalt ml hho-hmn rfiya-mLslift c>E 
Km-stlhW’ ftm-sdifur i* a monastery near Qy&ntat-, 
at which place this physician in mud tu have been Ijofil 

3 . idraii-Hrcm MtRU-/rdrin rgynl- 
poi TTitshan). " The name of the holy hermit 
(= Sanskrit Jffi) taTan-Adam rOyal-po/’ 

j gcWfjp^CC^'^ ^ =3*r [ byaii -nm m kh&#-dbon d t \ r ■ 
rgyas mIih)* rl At the feet of the honourable rnKhns- 
f/BiLii of the Northern desert. 

5, i li 111us #'bogb mtiah-wa *Man 

&Gom-pa) h “The oil-knowing learned eJIaii #Gom-pji M 
i = ileditator on medicine). 

jg-jfe'jy^&T^I^IW Ochru-tehang 6Lo-mchhog rib- 
gesubuh 11 At the feet of the honourable 6Lo-mchiiQg 
rDo-rje/ 

(6#tan-pai kdng-pai Sarba Dzfi&h). 

doctrine, Sarba Ttefiaf 
8, i mkhan-chhen Hwh-kya rfB&n- 

phyug ?tibsh * p At the feet of the threat abbot 


7. 


4 

" The roaster of 
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t?ahkyn tTBari-phytig." Above* this picture there is 
the following inscription : 

v-M 

(hdi-m® sJfift-po frsDu>r-pai frrgymi-pft). “From here 

■rt u 

begin the descendants of sNul-po ADuiS-pa," who was 
a celebrated Lanm physician. 

9, i mfchas-?;tchhpg tsod-nams 

rgyal-pcn mtshaa), " The name of the most learned 
iSCd-nams rGyal-po.’ 1 

10. (Hiu-sdms ALo-ijzaii rOva- 

■mtaliui dpftl), “The exalted (tLo-fanh rCya-mtaho 
of Rm-wlms.’* Hi is is the same name as No. 2, the 
reason being that the La run now referred to woe a 
reincarnation of the former Lama. 

11. (draft-Srofi fetan-Mziit rgyal- 

poi sabs), " At the feet of tiro holy hermit b*Tan- 
Adzin i-Gyal-po.” This is the sain a name as No. 3, 
ns this Lanm physician was a reincarnation of the 
former Lanin, 

12. (f/Lin-stofi tLo-Armi rGya - 

mtshoi f/paJ). "Tho exalted MiO-tzan rdya-mtsho or 
f/Llfi-stoh." 

The entry at the foot of tbs chiirt (No. 85) is as 
follows:— 

|’ST[ 1 1 f 

| '^jrajTY ^ jr°w*45^ y-J* ( 

m^TOW- I V&’ 

a^c^sf *g^wei - 1 
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The translation of the above m follows : - 
**The head, throat, heart, navel* (and) the secret part*, 
these live, oath have twenty-Tour lecivea (viz branch 
arteries). Again, from the ro-nin (artery there tire) ten 
and from the rkynn-mn (artery there are) ten. These 
twenty have each twenty KinaU uis».-h. From *1 im *i\m- 
ma (artery) there are four separate (branches), each 
Having twenty-five (brandies), and these are each aur- 
roundis] hy five hundred 9 mall niteries. The nrUn 

which produces the sis kinds of perception uf the five 
senses, and of the good soul, etc., is vermilion. The 
ninety blood veins on the hark, in front, and rm the sides 
of the illustration art- nhu vermilion. Ami the luont 
powerful (lit. ' fierce F ) and essential arteries, ro-ma and 
rkyuii-mu, (are shown) in white and rod colour, rmmiug 
right and left. All the pubes (are) quick-moving. The 
I Lend, n ec k . (and) corners of the mouth i,a re j erare f u 11 y 
drawn. The human body of usual power is ninety-aix 
Hor-ituu r i measure of the width of the knuckle— vifb 
No. 120) p as is well -shown on the diagram." 

The last line (No. 86) is as follows : 

“The manner of reading the chart, all the iimamugh, and 
measurements are given fitjovv-/ 1 

Thu entries on the central figure of the chart !e;ir serial 
numbers from ] r/. 97, with the exception of certain 
numbers which are omitted, I Have also given numbers 
i and 100) Lo the two entries on tin- soles of Lhe feci, 
ami Lo the eutricss on thi j two figures ■ m either side and 
also (So and 86) to the entries at the foot of the chart for 
convenience of reference. 

The following serial uuiubera do not appear on the 
cburt: I, 2,5,6.11-14,17. 28,29,59-61, 65-70.78,80.83, 
86.89-96. Of tliwse, tbo four numbers l, 2, 5, and 0 would 
appear to liflve been omitted front the four entries rif 
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muscles, ^ ■ ia\ in the haul, which \k-ht no number, in the 
same line fls the muscle* Jfos* 20 and 27 . 

The following nunil*<?rs occur twice* ijemg given in most 
eases for the corresponding entries nn either side of the 
lh-wjy, namely, 30-41, 40, 50, 53, 54 03, and *1, 

Tine entry at. bln? right-hoiid side of the top of the head 
of the standing hgurr (Iw-neuth the figures of the seventh 
and eighth Lima physicians) haa t by oversight, not been 
given a sH^riiit miinh r. It is as follows : ^sr^WET^ijV 

xi 

1 ohan-piii ^dud-pa uii-krvrt “the suture nf Brahma ilm t] 
the fmvhend " (vA/f serial 3 below 1. 

The serial numbers are jlh follows :■— 
i, 2, These numbers are not entered on the chart, As 
No. 3 occurs twice, it would appear that the entry 
XV 3 (ye-thag) la intended to be XV 2, 

3. (re-thug). H The cord of hope.' 1 This is said to 

}h- a coni extending from the end of the spina] cord 
to the Hiitnre (Posterior tViutanelle) on the crown of 
the head spyi-ytsugb It is up this coir] that 

the soul or life (^5^ dfeu-ma) passes out of the 
body through the suture at the time of death. This 
suture b calk'd LshaTls-piti hu-ge, ‘ I he 

aperture of Brahma/ 5 from the corresponding Sanskrit 
term . the abovu belief ha\ mg been taken from 

Indian medicine- As soon as the soul has loft the 
body blued issues from the left nostril find mucus 
from the right 

3,4. (filU-rtsa tjUs). " The two occipital 

arteries/* The spelling on the chart is unusual 
Thp- word b generally spelt t^ig-rtsa), namely, 

the artery oF the occiput 

5, tL These numbers ary not entered on the chart, 

7 (.'kyugs-rai t>hig-mtshatn#) + li Tli^ 

tissue (or muscle) Ik tween two joints," The muscle 
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shown here, and also the corresponding one a u the 
right, side shown under No. 77 , Ih Unit of the shoulder 
joint;, bat there is a, similar muscle called by the same 
nnme at every joint. It is considered to be n vein 
or artery r ri*a. As this number corresponds to 
No. 77 DU the right anu, and ans Nos. 7 b and 78 do 
not occur on the chart, it seems probable that this 
number should be 7(i or 78, the last figure having 
been omitted. ♦ 

8, The name lb not entered on the chart against fchia 
number. 

9, 10. (rUi lhag-pai *dUJ. 

Ago daii del jA-M-i/pu). "The opening (lit. door) 
where the chief bones connect r and its right and left/" 
namely, the sutures whore the bones of the skull join. 
These sutures are shown under No. 10 in three places 
on Lhe head, the lower one being the counterpart on 
the left side to No. 9, and the other two on either 
side higher up. These should probably bear the 
succeeding Nos. 11 and 12, which are not noted on 
the churl. The position of these sutures in not 
accurate, but they appear to represent the two lateral 
( squamous) suture*, and the two transverse (coronal 
and klidxkdd) sutures. 

1 1 -14 These number* are not entered on the chart, 
is. gs-<<tr*PTcr (luiWrdzin kbug-pLLh ^ The hollow of 
the joint 11 The Ain-chid set ya that this in a rtsa in 
the hollow between the collarbone and the flterno- 
cieido-mastoid muscle* It is the refold the subclavian 
vein. The No, 15 on the chart i* evidently a clerical 
error of the copyist for 55, which is the number 
given to this entry on the other copies, and corre- 
spends on the right side to No. 5b on the left side. 
But, oh 55 ib also the number given to a vein on the 
left hand, the present number should, apparently*, 
be 57, which does not occur on the chart. 
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1G. rpho-i?i tsliflu Aphar-rtsa rgyab). 

u The back pulse 0 ! the male organ.* It would 
appear that tin's No. IG Is a mistake for HO, which 
is the number that bills Vein would, from the figure, 
be expected to have, 

17. Tliis number is not entered on the chart. 

18. “ Muscle,** 

ISr/. ^ t'ssi. l. iX Muscle/' I inserted this extra number 
{Ida ) ngjimat this entry on the chart, by oversight, 
as I did not notice that the No. 26 uu the chart- 
applies to this entry. 

10. (4a). Muscle* 

2Q h 2i + These numbers are not entered cm the chart. 
These numbers would probably he Lather Ala nr 
muscles of the head, as they come amongst those 
entries. 

22. (£a). Muscle, 

23, ^ (fa> Muscle. 

21. 4T (-3a)* MuseEe on the lef t. corresponding to No. 22 
on the right 

2o. Jf (fa)* Muscle on the left, corresponding to No, 23 
on the right. 

26, (£#)* Muscle. 

27. ^ (fa), Muscle ou the left, corresponding to No, 26 
on the right. 

28 29- These numbers are not entered on the chart-. 

30. (ni-thmV)- “The short Storn." The Am-cblu 
says that the word S + has not the meaning of ,J hom" 
here, but is merely the name given to the vein (rtsa), 
because it is a short one (viz. that the portion of it 
which is visible on the surface is short). He pointed 
out the posterior ulnar vein as being this ffafc 

31. SSP' (ru-thutii). The vein on the left arm corre¬ 
sponding to the above. 
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32. hPikhri^-pa ,/liih-rijU, " The long 

pure bile." The Aro-chhi says that although the 
Hie mainly circulates on the left side and its M veins " 
(ytsn) are shown m yellow, ii also cmn]^ mixed 
with blood on the light side, m here* 

33. (mkhri#-p& tflah-rih). " The long 

jnm bile." The wm^spondiiig ,j vein " on the left 
arm to No. 32 on the right. 

34. (rjrlo - mn tahigs - Agram), (The rt &a 
of) the (loft) posterior lobe of the longs. 

35. Ifsrl(plo-mn tshig^-Agnmi). (The rtsa of) 
the (right) posterior lobe of the lungs, 

30. -/lo-infi nah-rgyugi. The rein circulating 

inside the (left) poatarior lobe of the lungs, 

: ? u , (fjlo-niii uaiw’gytigh Tile vdn circulating 

inside the (right) posterior lobe of the lungs, 

33. 1 atchhln-iji bbris Adom-rtaa), ■ Hie 

vein connecting the liver and the biW P The vein is 
on the right forearm. The Am-ehhi cannot explain 
why this name should be given to this vein* 

■i!> (on the h L ft- forearm i (mchUn-mklirk 

Adom-Ttaa), The corresponding vein to the above on 
the left forearm. 

3U (on the right side), oylo-mu grog-sked). 

*The ant-like waist of the posterior lobe of the 
kings (right wiili-t The Am-chht cannot explain 
what is exactly meant by this term, 

40 (on the left side), (fllo-tna grog-^ked). 

The rtsa corresponding to the preceding, on the 
left side. 

40 (an the right wrist), Hbyor-gurih ■ The flesh 

lump of the hollow of the hand, 111 namely, the ball of 
the thumb. The name given to the vein passing 
through tile wrist to the thumb (right hand). 
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41 i oh the left wrist). 3^fc* (»kyor-gofi> Ditto 
(left iliHuS'J. 

41 inn the* right side), (yloma sgcr-dor). 

“The posterior Inin? of the long” (right). The 
meaning of the won! is not dear. The Am-ehhi 

aiys it is meant for (rdor-rje), because tills rtsa 

crows itself and is like the shapo of the rdor-i'je, 
thunderbolt This word is, however, spelt differently, 

42 ion the left side). fV^^' (glo-ntti ager-dor). “The 

posterior lobe of the lung " (left). 

42 (i>n fourth huger of right hand), f^'3 1 iphran-bu l. 

The vein of the "little huger 
4'i- (phmn-bu). Ditto (on the left hand). 

44, ri^yab-rtwdrng-AtEfts). "Thecollection 
of sis veins of the lack " (via. of the hack of the 
right hand). 

45, i, rgyftb-T*tsa drug-MAs). Ditto. I he 

corresponding veins oil the left hand. 

46, inriu-Iag rgyab rtna). "The back vein 

of the third linger {right hand)." 

47 §jp«ju|*gfl*g' (arin-log f^gyab-riM). Ditto (left hand). 
4S, svg* (Imr-rtsft). "The middle vein” (right hand). 
The Am-chhi says this vein is so called because it 
rmia between the thumb and first Huger. 

40 (on the left hand). **>T (bar-rtsa). Ditto. The 
Corresponding vein on the left- hand. 

4(1 , on the right ride), ^ f (j?,er-*go). " The source 

of pain.” Tho Am-ehhi says that tills rtsa and the 
corresponding one on the left side are so called 
because all pains of the upper part of the liack arise 
from them. ^ 

50 <mi the left side), yzer-?go). The vein corre¬ 

sponding to the preceding, on the left side. 
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50 (oh the right hand). | har-i-teft). " Middle vein/ 

rutuning betwEMvn two ffugers : viz. the first ami second 
fingers of the right hand. 

51. W I Vuir-rDMi) + 44 Middle vein/" running between 
the tirst and second lingers of the left hand. 

52. Wy (1 mr- p1ku j, Ll Middle vein, running between 
the second and third fingers of the right hand, 

53. (bar-rtso). "Middle vein, 1 running between 
the second and third fingers of the left hand. 

53. ifsi^rT (ylcnbu. mgBn-bii). 11 The blue anterior lobe 
of the lungs M (right), 

54. E/TITtS' (ylo-bu sngt5n-bn). "The blue anterior lobe 
oE the lungs 11 (left). These nu minors (53 and 54) 
given to the lobes of the lungs appear to be a 
mistake for some other serial. 

54 (uu right hand). (bar-rtea)* M Middle vein/' 

running between the third and fourth fingers of the 
right hand. 

55. «'y (bor-rtaa). Middle vein/' running between 
the third and fourth lingers of the left hand, 

5G. I Limg-Adzin khng-pa). "The hollow of 

the joint.' 11 Namely, a vein in the hollow between the 
collarbone and the stmio-ckldo-mastoid muscle. This 
corresponds to No. 15 for the right collarbone, which 
number, as already noted, appears to be a mistake of 
the copyist. 

57-61. Numbers not entered on the chart. 

f>2w Kl**. + y5'r^-^ (ttwhher-rtsa bya-7-kui'i).. " The bird- 
foot vein of the spleen rP (left side). The Ain-chbi 
says this in so called because the veins spread out like 
the foot of a bird, 

S3. vZ*TS m *f' (mchher-rtsa hya-rkari), "The bird-foot 
vein of the spleen, 1 The coareapyiiding vein on the 
right side. 
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m (on the right side of the back). 

i pnlchrif-rtsa .gser-gyi ka-wu). "The golden-pillar vein 
of the bilc. ,f The Am-ehki says this is so catted 
hefc&u*- it. is a single straight vein like a pillar, and 
not branched like the ls bird-foot* 1 vein above. 

U4, i mkhrix-rtm ijsev-gyi kn-wu l +l The 

go] den-pillar vein of the bile.' The corresponding 
vein on the left side, 

(15-7ft, These number* ure not entered on the chart,. 

77. g^^S k J SP^TOSsTW" (skyogs-rai tshigs mtsiham*). 14 The 
tissue (or mnaclo) between two joints. 1 ' This number 
on the right shoulder corresponds to No. 7 on the left 
shoulder, which would therefore appear to be a 
mistake of the copyist for 7K, 

78. Thiis number is not entered on the chart. 

79. (nmg - chhen r/fier- 
rih-gi inkbris-i'tsft *kyn-rm jrfLis). "The two long 
grey Idle veiny of long twisted pa*" Sat the kick nf 
each thigh}. No. 79 is the light vein, and No. 81 the 
left vein. 

80. This number m not entered on the chart, 1 put the 
figure lt 80 11 on the chart by mistake, as when first 
reading the chart I mistook tlie word tor 11 80 “. 
for which, as written on the chart, it might be taken. 
But it is evidently die entry against No. I ft. 

81 (on the left thigh). 

\ ?Tiag‘clihen tfficr riii -gi-mkhrb- rfcaa tfkya-rin jnis>. 
The same entry os No. 79, As No, Si occurs agaimt 
the next entry the number 81 against the present 
entry is probably a mistake of the copyist for S0 n fur 
which there is no entry on the chart. 

SI (on the right loin). (ifpyi-i kha- 

gzai rcikhnhrtsa na-gu> “ The cord of the hip. The 
Nitgn vein of the kidney ” (right sido). 
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82 (od the left loin), (rfpyi-i kha- 

ipsRT mkkal-rtrai nn-gu). " The cord of the hip, Thu* 
Sitfju vein of 1 lie kidney/' 

8 8. This mi in lit r in not entered on the chart. 

Hi (left thigh). ^’^gan^porr^^Tir (Woi phyl-bul 
uikhal-rtsa rknfi-Adegs). “The kidney vein coming 
out of the thigh K the support of the leg." 

85 (right thigh). (Mai bid mkHal 

fkaA-Adegs), " The kidney vein doming nut of Lhe 
thigh, the support of the leg/ 1 
85, 8 b fat the foot of the churn. These numbers are not 
in the? Tibetan, I gave them lot* reference against 
the entry at the foot of the churl, which has bt_-:u 
already referred to, 

si. i hti a i p 3 ay i - zu r m chliCT - pa i 

rtm-nagk " The black vein of the spleen on the 
outer side of the thigh “ (left thigh). 

88, (Mai pby I - smr m cb har-psi 

rtsa-nag}. The same as the above on the light thigh. 
80-1*6. Numbers not entered on the charts 
07. |i^gtili-rtsa ntig-pu i. "The black vein at 

the hack 13 (of the right knee-joint}. This Is the 
external saphenous vein in the popliteal space. 

08. Spr^T^T (ag&b-rtea nag-poy IL The black vein at 
the bock hl (of the left knee-joint). The corre¬ 
sponding vein to the preceding. 

1J0, 100, O'k&ft-p&i mthil-* 

gyi bsthag /idra mtldWtphrog -/his k M The twowbeds 
resembling a coil of rope on the soles of the feet/* 
The word 6s&g a as spelt, means * placed". but tiie 
im-chhi any a that it means a coll of rope, which is 
usually spelt (sags^pa). The Atn-ebbi says 

that tlwesc are the terminations on either foot of 
a rtaft connected with the heart. 
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Thf‘ Ufl-ltfind wtfed JhjiLTt; 

The title of This diagram (No, III) 

i Don-^nud nan fihrel ^hua-pni rtssi-chheii rgyad tahigs-pn 
has AbreJ'pai tsihul k " The diagram showing the eight 
hidden chief arteries Ktsae) posing ttirough the joints 
lof the vertebra) and connoting the internal organs" 
These eight rbuts connecting the internal organs arc— 

(I) The spinal chord, coloured blue, running from the 
top of the brain to the genital organ. 

(2, 3} The rtaas connecting the spinal chord with the 
two iddneya These are also Coloured blue, the kidneys 
Ijeiiig coloured a mottled pink. 

(4) The >tsa from below the eighth vertebra tn the 
liver (105b This is also coloured blue, the liver being 
coloured dark pink. 

(5) The from below the tenth vertebra to the 
sip]ecu (106), This is coloured dark pink, the spleen 
also being coloured dark pink. 

(0-8) Three rtsas connecting the heart (104) and the 
lungs (102 and 103)* Those rtefts are coloured red, the 
heart and Jung^ being coloured dark pink. 

Use internal organs depicted on this figure do not bear 
any serial numbers in the Tiljetnn, except the bones of 
the spine, which ate numbered from I to 20, the three 
supposed to be continued into the genital organ being 
numbered I, 2, 3k I have given serial numbers to each 
entry 4 for reference. This figure is coloured pink. The 
spinal cord k coloured blue, m also the cords lending from 
it to the kidneys 1 107 ami I0Sk and the cord, shown aw 
leading from the eighth vertebra to live liver (l(lu)v 
10L sf (pLu), “Males'" TMb indicates the spinal cord, 
which is supposed to pass from the genital erg tin? tn 
the top of the brain* 

102, ST 3 ' (fllo-wa). n The lungs. 1 

*0 


.itua. 1910, 
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103 . gfg- (i/lo-buV “The anterior lcil k-h of the Long-*.' 

104. fanyin)- “ The heart/ 

105. (ntchhln-pn). “The liver/' 

106. *r£*’5i' (j/iciiher-pu). y The spleen." 

10T. wpai'JT (jjtkhal-ma). " The kidney " (right). 

103. MfWC ijftkhal-itmL "The kidney" (left). 

109. (hsu-ifi-hijeu). “ Smnimd vesicle/' 

HO. ir r, * i figures 1. 2. and 3). Supposed additional 
vertebny of the spine, continuing the spinal marrow 
into tiie genital organ, 

11 1 id- .u- 

Hnnd uiiiWibrel abas-pai rtsa-chhcn rgyad tshigs-pa 
nas Abrcl-pai tehttl). " The diagram showing the eight 
hidden chief arteries (rtmis) pasHingtinoogh tin-joint* 
(of the vertehiifi) and con meeting the internal organa." 
This is the title of this diagram, which has been 
already noticed. 

The right-hind Mated jbjUJ'e 
The title of this figure is {vv.h- So, 119) “The diagram 
showing the r elig ions wheel of the heart, in which the 
h-af^arteries collect in the centre with the live arteries 
by which the cousciou hires* of the five doors the. the live 
senses) posses fir the lwick, front, right, left." 

1 1 2. 3 q * ( rgynb). “ The back I arterv)." 

113, ^sTardf^f^’^T (flam moos yid-kyi rgyu-wai 
rtsa), "The artery through which the misery of 
mind goes-" 

Hi.. ^5*r(^*C3"’5T filhU# yid-h/ang-mri). ' Tile middle 
artery of the good mind- 

115. (kilii-H/sM itulir-sV^ rgyn- 

■wai rte 4 Vnjy^s). - J The right artery of the going (of 
tlie) cGiisciou&Tie^ of the soul:’ viz. through which 
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the consginiisnefifl nlf the soul passea, 

■“flour' or ^spirit" indicates flu* scat of the passions 

u.s opposed to i sema nid}, the ,r spirit ,r as Li it 1 

seat of reason# 

lit. i y id - k v i ru mu - se.-j rgyo - wai 

gydn). iT The left artery of the going (of the) 
consciousness of the mind. ! *T tyid), 1:4 soul JS or 
IJ mind, 11 is the power of perctipfeiou, will, and 
imagination. 

i 17. Y (tab The letter Y Ha) ia written in the centre 
of the heart, ns this letter ia Llie mystical mtxiIkj] 
of the door of adtuiaaion to all knowledge* The 
Tibetans place the neat of the memory in the heart, 
and not in the brain. 

1 is. (sgo 4 £al raatn-Je* rgyn-wa 

mdiin). The front (art Bty) of the going of the 
consciousness of the five sensed. 

| (guying .. ga chhds - kyi 
Akhor-lo ?"hja-Adab c/biw-su sg&Togm rnann-iee 
,'^v u -wti i rtm-l ijga rgy ab- uidtin gyas-gytin -du zug- 
pai tslikil'i. " The diagram showing the religious 
wheel of the heart, in which the leaf arteries collect 
hi the centre with the five arteries by which the 
consciousness of the five doors lie. 1 senses f ) parses 
to the back, front, right, left/ This is the title of 
this diagram already referred to, 

j 2 Q £&opp^fj^; (chhag-gsh-gt tahad), fl Th.e measure of 
the full honth" This ia a unit of measure taken across 
t he second knuckles of the fingers when the hand 
in closed, shown in th-- illustration given. The 

vltJvof-rjLin consists of four sura r W t or 

the lie Lug the width of at finger acn -s the 
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knuckle. This is the measure of the s<| uares on the 
chad, each being one mr f by which Lht physician 
(tiM-tdilii) is suppled to ascertain the correct position 
of each rtsa on the body, so as to ascertain the 
position of the different rtsas, and whether those of 
the patient are in the normal position. 

12J (M^nb-gai^-gi tsliad). jj The measure 

of the full Huger/ 1 The Adaub-gang is the length of 
the first finger. \t is drrided into six pails, of whirl, 
each of the phalanges is supposed to contain two. 
As the phalanges are of different lengths these mib- 
d 1 vidioms uje con v e n t Iona ]. 

A Note on Tibetan Surgical Instruments 

The present practice of surgery m Tibet, is. very simple, 
and. as already noted, consists chiefly of c tipping, 
cauterizing, and bleeding. The Am-dJii iufornt.'rl me 
that the o^dy instruments used are the e upping- bow l ( 
iik- pun, or me-buni, I noth meaning v^ r -|'Y 

in which paper is lit and the I'jgwI is placed while hot 
over the part to l o blistered ; the sucking-horn 
ftjib-rn) p by which cupping by vucumn is done ; the 
cautery bduig#-me); the lancet .f!J’ rtm-u), 

for bleeding, and a golden lancet r /ser kv[ 

rtsa-u), for operating on the eye. 

In il»-- Journal of (he Buddlird I' xi. Solely of Calcutta 
f"r 1894 time Tibetan block-prints are illnstrated, which 
contain n*promntddons of a large number of surgical 

instrpi . ts.soiuo of tlium of an ekbont* nature, Including 

flprcula. au,w» p catiietei-rf, exploring needles, instruments for 
tapping hydrocele, and midwifery and other forceps. The 
bluck-printe were brought by Jtai Swat Candiu Da* 
Tk. had or 1'rom Lhasa, 1 and a description of the figures was 

] Johrnal of tha Buddhist Test Society, voL if, pt iir t Calcutta, 
1 1*4 j p. iu + 
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TIBETAN ANATOMICAL CHART 

Used for instruction at the .■ , (-hag. , -po-ri Monastery At LIui-ji 
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given by the late Lama Kes-mb mOy^-raishi*, the Abbot of 
(Jliooni Monastery* near Darjeeling, who was Eonin rly 
physician to the hue Tashi Lama, which were explained 
in a paper read by Dr, Snrauhi Prasad Banerji. 1 

[f tin. 1 elaborate anti various mftnimenta shown in the 
block-print were ever in general use they appear to havu 
now ceased to V am-d. 

* Joufiml uf iko Budiiliiit Te#t Society, voL ii, pi. iii, CaldtUv« 
I ^^4, pp. ix 7 x. 








ANCIENT HISTOEICAL EDICTS at LHASA 

By L A . WADDELL, C.B., LL.R 

(CtanliiiKest from /Jf.-LS., ]OD£t, p. Soil} 

r J lHE other and most ancient historical edicts discovered 
4 by me at Lhasa are inscribed upon a lofty pillar of 

\netory which stands at the foot- of Potato Hill, under the 
castle of the ancient tings, now incorporated in the palace 
of the Tula! Luma*, 

Thene edicts, three in number, are of the first importance, 
and two of them, dating between 730 and 7 A3 a.d.. are the 
earliest historical Tibetan documents hitherto discovered. 
They disclose to us much of the hint history of those 
stirring times, and throw a sidelight, on the ancient history 
* and geography of Chinn. Each of the edicts, fortunately, 
denis with a different epoch in the national life, and 
furnishes us with trustworthy conti-mperary accounts at 
tirst hand of important events for which there has hitherto 
been no authentic indigenous record whatever. 

They open up to us a vivid picture of the rise of Tihct 
ns a great military power. We see her Migaged in carving 
out for herself an empire, traces of the northern portion of 
which have lately been unearthed by Hr. Stein in Eastern 
t Turkestan. \\ e see her, a generation later, waging 
victorious devastating wars in the heart of China, and 
actually forcing the latter to pay tribute, occupying the 
imperial capital, putting the Son of Heaven to precipitate 
flight, and threatening to annex the Celestial empire itself. 
Again, two generations still later, we are shown the causes 
V , which led to the collapse of Tibet as a great Asiatic power, 
and to the sudden disappearance of her menace to China, 
which hitherto lias been somewhat inexplicable. Now, 
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however, we see tin* king, a Heidou* patron of Buddhism 
aud founder of Larnism, described as of unsound mind, and 
deposed hy a family of soldier-nobles who have usuqjed 
the power, and who in their reactionary policy have 
restored the ptv Buddhistic native religion, the I &, j,. 
thii of the edicts is a manifesto by this party, obvious I v 
to justify their action aud allay public clamour, which 
soon, however, vented itself in internecine civil war, that 
extinguished the monarchy altogether and broke up the 
country into petty principalities. Many of these were 
permanently lost to the country forever, and the remainder 
were only reunited under the rise of the priest-kings, 
several centuries later. 

Yet the native Tibetan ■' histories ", so called, with 
characteristic worthlessness in regard to the earlier 
periods, as is usual in the East generally, excepting China, 
know nothing of the great events chronicled in these 
edicts. The very names of the heroic warriors who built 
up Tibet and won renown for their fatherland have all 
been forgotten ! So too even the names of the great 
battle-fields on which China lost to her victorious neighbour 
whole provinces are nowhere mentioned, nor even the 
very name of the ancient capital of Chins, Tue-ngnn ur 
GhflUgnn, lhp IL,i<Jlri1 Sing™ Fu. which was the objective 
of the Tibetan arm its for several centuries : 

Tlicse edicts, however, have preserved for us for over 
a thousand years the records of those times: and by means 
of thr facts which they provide, we are enabled to set 
add-: tiie Current liction and ctnyectuir of the ,J native 
historians and to reconstruct the true history. 

The pillar bearing these edicts is one of the landmarks 
Its txact location is c-hown in my plan of that 
City (No, 871 in my Lhasa mid iU .\ty*teri&n} Its form 
and appearance are well seen in my photograph at p. 33b 


1 p- 331. 
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of the same work, It stands on the old hank of the 
Kyid Hiver, in the middle of the wide road to allow of 
cireumam bnI aU-i on. Its tall needle - like shape is well 
described by its native name of "the long stone 1 * </du¬ 
ring). It. is a Four-sided monolith column of dark basaltic 
atone. Standing upon a broad three-stepped (and probably 
originally flve^tepped) plinth of masonry, into which it is 
built. Its projecting shaft rises to a height of about Sa or 
30 feet, and is surmounted by a wide-brimmed pyramidal 
cap or flniaL 

No rubbing could be taken, for political reasons, and my 
detailed photographs of it were unfortunately destroyed, 
but 1 secured very careful eye-copies of the inscriptions, 
taken with the aid of tiold-glasses, and these are the 
source of my translation. 

The writing engraved upon the stone is in fairly good 
preservation t un the whole, though some of the record is 
lost in each inscription, Tliis. has manifestly occurred less 
by weathering and scaling than by deliberate removal at 
the hands of the Chinese. Fur the obliteration is mainly 
confined to those portions relating to the defeats of the 
Chinese by the Tibetans. At *uch places whole lines are 
deliberately erased, and the marks of the obliterating 
chisel arc evident. In the paragraphs describing the 
occupation of the Chinese capital and the appointment by 
the Tibetan of a new emperor the record has liven so 
deeply dug out as to leave depressions ii ki- cup-markings. 
Fortunately for history, however, this obliteration has 
evidently been carried out liy pursoufi who either could nut 
nnd the Tibetan text or did not trouble io remove it 
entirely, In particular, the names of the emperors remain, 
as these were too tuicred to bo tampered with or touched. 
Enough of the text, however, remains aL most yf those 
places to enable us to restore considerable portions of it. 

Hie Chinese manifestly recognised rite great importance 
of this native memorial, for in addition to obliterating in 
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part its tmniilmdng rdftreiu^s to themselves they have 
erected 3tt its shirs two imperial edicts ns 11 counterblast 
These edicts are on small tablets enshrined in two miniature 
Chinese Lemple-Jike buildings. seen on the leftside of my 
[ 111 o togra pli a bo v e -e Ited. A lth r m gh 1 k *th of th eae 1 n i i tdi n gs 
were locked up during our stay in Lhasa and not accessible, 
the i-diets in question are known. One was erected by Lire 
Emperor K’ung-hri in th- year 1721 a.1j j± ui bin occupation 
of Lhasa and suppression of a civil war there. It is 
entitled " Tbe Pacification A Tibet ", and its text has been 
published in this Journal by Mr. Rockhill 1 from Chinese 
sources. The other is an edict by Cbbn-ltmg in the 
year 1794 i.D, s 

The great piHar of victory of the Tib tans is mscrilkd 
on three A its sides, namely i I i that, faring Lhasa city on 
the'east, which, as the most conspicuous side, bears the 
inscription for which the pillar was original!v erected, 
12) facing Potato on the north (or rather north-wait), and 
(3) facing the old bank of the River Kyid Thu west is 
devoid of inscription* 

Tim characters in all three are in the "headed" or 
U-iUn form of letter, and ate identical in shape with that 
in use at the present day. This shows how rigidly the 
Tibetans stereotyped the form of their letters from the 
earliest times, as one of these inscriptions dates to within 
a century of Like first Introduction of writing into Tibet. 

The language in all is archaic Tibetan prose of the 
prc-d&Ksical period, as regards its orthography and 
grammatical construction. That archaic element, the 
" dr-drag * (see Fart I, pp r 942 r ete.J is present as a very 
frequent and conspicuous feature. It is present in the 
following words:—- 

JR AS., ]S[k|, pp. 1 8 a 1 1 and p. “ Imperil Antograrih tinted 

di'ith year of Kung-hsL" 

1 Ibid., P wt- In>periiil Autograph dated mh vear of ChiimJqikg' 
11704 U* lb 1 b entitkd + ^ gji. 
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ritsald 

^chald 

Ward 

f/SClItl 

t'ild 

inland 


y e id 

Ewkyiin 

fakyid 

rgyurd 

tatand. 


It* presence indeed, even In the last edict of the three, 
dating to about S4G aj*. f tliat, in about sixty year* 
the establishment nf tho dnsdeal epoch, lends support- to 
my previous suggestion (p. 944), that the remarkable 
classical purity in the Tibetan orthography of the joint- 
treaty-edict of 78ft A*J>. was owing to it- revision by the 
staff of scholarly Indian and Tibetan monks working 
under the orders of the king, Kii SroiWdo-ilsnn, who had 
themselves, only ei short time previously, erected the new 
chisHinal standard for their systematic translation of the 
Buddhist scriptures into Tibetan- That an edict of later 
date should retain the oid popular style of orthography 
.sixty years after Lhe introduction *4' tha clasincnl standard 
la easily explained. For this edict is a manifesto by a 
renLErtionury and revolution my party returning to the old 
religi vii and ways of their forefathers, and openly hostile 
to the Buddhist religion and ihe royal patron of those 
literary monk* who had erected the classical standard. 
This edict, therefore, was not likely to have hud the 
benefit of revision by the latter. These circu instances 
thus enable us to fix with greater precision nn initial date 
for the commencement of the classical period of literary 
composition in Tibet. 

The graimii tit leal construction, too, presents many archaic 
features which render the translation a matter of some 
difficulty at times. This arises from the somewhat con¬ 
densed unrj rudimentary form of the sentences owing to the 
absence of many of the differentiating prefixes and ease 
affixes and postpositions of later times. Although in 
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these difficulties I have tiofc enjoyed the benefit of any 
native assistance I believe that I have elicited the ineailing 
in most instances correctly. When tills is obviously 
doubtful I hove made u note to that effect;. 

Although, like most Ti be tan records, these lithic 
documents are undated, tin? references which they 
contain to contemporary events and kings in Chinese 
and Tibetan history enable us to fix the dates with 
more or less precision. 

Id translating and commenting on these three edicts. 
I will designate them Fotala Pillar Inscription A. ft. and 
U respectively. This will distinguish them from those of 
tin; Lhasa Treaty Pillar nt the door of the great temple 
within the city, winch also displays three inscriptions, 
one -..f which, namely, the Ti? Taung joint edict, I have 
described in the first part of my article. This will also 
sufficiently distinguish them from the other inscriptions 
on various sites in mid around Potala. which Lire in i 'hinese 
and on snmlJ^hbkta, not pillars, 

IL Potala Pillar Inscription A, eitvn 730 a.d. 

TIjim inscription, tin- shortest and most obliterated of the 
tliree, is the oldest of all ; and it Is the on;- for which the 
pillar was originally erected. Though its text k badly 
defaced in the portion which manifestly referred to victories 
over China, it retains much that is important; and its 
info rotation is supplemented and eiuuplemimtod by the text 
of the other inscriptions (£ and (?) of the same pillars. 

It is an edict hy the king K'ri (fTttng-tMtmm. the 
fmht-r of the king of the Te Teniig joint trenty-ediet 
(pp. 024, etc.), in honour of Iik greatest minister, named 
.Te le, who had guarded him since his accession to tho 
throne as a child of 3, had procured him an imperial 
prmeess from China as consort, had widely extended the 
dominions of Tibet by conquest from China, and, to crown 
all, had with retention of these eouquered provinces 
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actually extracted from the Emperor tif China twenty 
yt nrs kter an honourable pence, Such great achievements 
were no doubt worthy of commemoration by such a fine 
piJlitr of victory. 

Hr tn-loii^ed fcci the iDoii tribe (pronounced Ikmffi, so we 
are informed in Inscription H, where this tribe is given 
the epithet of 'M or “ the parted hair’? This is the term 
applied to the mode of dressing the hair as prevalent in the 
Kliiiru province of Eastern Tibet, where it is combed out. 
ami hangs down nearly to the shoulders. So it is probable 
that Je-la came from the bonders of China, and inherited 
a higher civilization than the generality of Tibetans, who 
doubtless wort- their hair shaggy in those days. The piu-- 
tail appears t.j me probably to have been introduced only 
in the reign of the great-grandson of this king, namely, 
the sovereign of the edicts, or thereabouts, who is only 
known to Tibetans by his nickname of "the long-locked 
or pigtailed Btl-pedun. This king is noted for Laving 
introduced many Chinese customs into Tibet, amongst 
others, it would thus appear probable, the pigtail. 

Although in his own country the name of this gn at 
general is now quite forgotten and unknown in the native 
history ttuoks, Je-lii is well known to Chinese history 
und.-r lhe name of flri-lkh (set p. 1252k The Chinese 
chronicles of the T ang dynasty of the eighth century a,I>. 
record as follows regarding him :_ : 

”ln the IS'h rear (7to -VO.), the I Mi month, il ing-Hsi licii and tlx- 
list wrivd nt the capital. The Ein|icrar received tiom jn the TTsilnii- 
elielig pilaqe, juirnmnded by bin armed ^kULtda. Ming . IIsili<h was 
il Mshokr learned ia literature: he bml boon before to "oit’a Qgan (the 
Chinese capital> to receive the Prince* of Chinch f en«r, and ,mi O...I 
occfteiae nil the Court talked of bis ability end eloquence. On Ids arrivni 
fbt Em]H-rur invited him to n banquet in the paUec, non versed with him, 
JiTifl treated bite mast gr*tfo«**ly. presenting Id him n purple tabu and 
jtold girdle with fish liftg, n* well ila HeoaonsUe apparel, a silver pinto 
end Wine vase, and afterward*annimdaed him JttttnptqouiJy at n (separate 

1 Jaesehke, £hH, p. WSL 

* Buahell, JKAS., JSSO, p. 4frJ, 
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hotaL Jiiiiljflls i ho tube und girdle n.s well (lie irilier jsr^senti, 

but detdinod the flabby aiCEreiti-| liinuiell thus 3 4 In tmr native country 
** du im wear L-his, J rturo not keep -udh n new nnd fnru gift/ 
Ttna Emperor approved nnd noosent^i " 

For the text of the edict see pu I27G. 

2¥amZaf%(tfi 0 / jEVi^rt. 

br(U'Jr£i* eadteadQuhtfiLl reading* <sn*l rttffimffom i u/lfia Hurt, wvWitf 
aj^rtiurttorp frfo]pafrifi£HM ntr* pftrad ttrYAift i^jjctire hmchu. ( 

“By the command [of the king] this tall [pillar] to 
(? tumour tin* minister) rJe was ordered, Tin: order 

was obeyed, rJe-fila* having .. (f defeated the 

Chinese nt , . . and extended) the dominions ...... 

(land made Tibet) master of .... . [to] the river 

(?Tibet and China) were made equal. The 
victory was good for the dominion of the Mack-headed 
people [Tibetans]. It made them contented." 

The very' first word 1 reveal* nn archaic feature in the 
presence of the tlniy’ of the pre-classic period. 

The loftiness of the monolithic column is well described 
by the term which is ordinarily used to describe tall trees.* 

The name rJe-hW is pronounced by Tibetans Jc-Ui. 
We never find exact literal transcript ions of foreign proper 
names into Chinese, but merely the phonetic form as the 
Chinese render it. In the Chinese records tills minister is 
called Httila 1 on the occasion of his first visit to China, 
aud hears the title of Shang-Uan-eho, which we shall see 
later is a royal title, which may he bestowed upon the 
highest ministers. On his subsequent visit to China he is 
calk'd ffnUirh with the prefixed title of - Ming " which 
may simply be that this Tibetan word for J ‘ named ’* has got 
joined on to it by oversight. Both of these forms are, for 
the Chinese, fairly good attempts at reproducing hi* proper 

1 StaaW. * T. p. 1230. a But tec n. 2, ft 1277 

* T ®“t£ !88 ®*P- 45fK IU *“*"* temopttwu M 

* Jt-kn there nloci t flm wl 
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u.ime of Je-liL .Some further particulars in regard to him 
fire famished by inscriptions if and C. 

'i’he Tibetans art; here termed by their own king (i the 
ol&ck-hftaded people ", This epithet is met with in other 
tf the inscriptions, also in old ballads; and probably may 
denote, f think, that in those days the Tibetans did not 
Wuftr caps. Indeed, the caps at the present day nro ail of 
Chinese pattern and manufactured in China. 

The date would appear to !>e within the period 73 J -a a.d.. 
and most prubttblj 7 the former. The test describes the 
country as being at rest after its accession of dominion, 
acquired through the achievements of Je-la. This would 
place it shortly after the peace treaty of 730 a, n., secured 
by this minister. For, six years later, in 73G a.ix, the 
two countries were again actively at war, and Tibet was 
wresting Baltistan, Khotan, etc., from China, Moreover, 
we do not tiud Je-la mentioned after 730 in Chinese 
annals, and we are told in Inscription if that he died 
before the " time 1 of K ri Sroh-ide-itsan, who was born, 
according to my caluulation, in 739 a,d. As he already 
was " the chief minister of Tibet ” when he headed the 
mission to China in 70D, he may lw presumed to have 
been at that time not less than 40 years of age, seeing 
that bin conspicuous ability made such an impression at 
the imperial court. All this would be in keeping with 
his death occurring, at an ago over sixty, before 739 A.D., 
also with 1 31 A.D, as the probable date of the dedication to 
him of this pillar of victory. 

in. Put ala Pillar Inscription' if, circa 764 a.ix 
Tins inscription 1 relaLes to the epoch-making events 
which happened a generation later than the em of 
Inscription J. It l-ocords a glorification of the successor 
and, as it hi Is us, the kinsman of Je-M, who occupied 
n similar relation to King Kri SroiWde-Msim that Je-Ja 
1 A preliminary cute du it by me upjjearcd in the Tim* of July, 1910, 
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did to his father. He was a mighty warrior well as 
politician: and this edict bears internal evidence of it 
hiving been promulgated by the king in the tirafc flush of 
victory, after the occupation of the imperial capital of 
CIhfuc and the appointment by Tilnet of n new emperor 
to the Limine of China, events which happened, ns we 
know from the aimak of China itself, 1 in 762 a jj. 

The edict occupies the next, place of honour on the 
pillar to the original dedicatory one. It covers a large 
portion of the south face, towards the old hank of the 
river.- It Faces the direction in which people coming from 
thf> city must pass the pillar in going to FoUla* or to the 
west gate of the city; for the Tibetans, in ptsaing 
a monument^ invariably do so in the respectful way of 
circurnamhu 1 ation, that is with the right hand toward* 
the venerated object, 

ll recotda the Tibetan version of the chief victories by 
Tibet over the Chinese in Liu- eighth eeiitdiy. which the 
Chinese with admirable impartiality have chronicled 
against the in selves, arid so provided the only record of 
Lhese events hitherto known. Tile accuracy of the Chinese 
accounts is continued and supplemented to a remarkable 
extent by this Tibetan version, which throws fresh light 
on this invasion of China, 

The date of this edict is manifestly 7t>4 i n , in,, 
mediately- after the occupation of the imperial capital 
and the setting up of a new emperor, as it stops short at 
the record of these events ; whereas wo know from Chinese 
sources that the hitter arrangement was upset six months 
later by the return of the old emperor to his capital. 

The credit for the most important conquests is given not 
to the king himself but almost entirely to his niiuister- 
general, Lu-koft. This umy lie partly owing to the kind’s 

1 BiuhoLU luc, mt Vr p, 47G r 

* The . moder, ‘ , “ nk of **» river is about» quarter of u mile further to 
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modesty as author of this proclamation. Hitherto this 
king, under whom Tibet reached its zenith as an Asiatic 
power, was believed to have been personally a great 
warrior, leading his tittups into battle like his ancestors: 
»iul the title which he assumed in his joint treaty-edict 
with China, about twenty years after the date of the 
present edict, namely "the he! meter] king" (see JR AS,. 
1901), p, IM-l), supported this view. Here, however, we 
«ee that the two greatest of tlie campaigns were conducted 
by his militant minister, Lii-kort, In person. 

Fur the test uF this inscription see p_ 1376. The 
peculiarities of tin- letters and the orthography have already 
been noted. 


Tyuitxhition, 

( Curptil nail *jf«rrr> bmrktU <i< Janutrtif,) 


" Thera arose [the minister] named rJe-fcl** 1 of the 
smooth - haired Itioii tribe* who became the intimate 
counsellor [of the king] and was looked up to by men. 
The great minister worked swiftly and was at the side 3 
[»jf the king] in sudden emergencies. He extended [the 
dominions] in the time of the king's father, K’ri Me 

1 Pronounced p |fjff 

ylft-ha* This term [imscny fflmo difficulties,, a* It [3 never ii&ed In 
inch ft Kn» awMijs. pfo I it truth is the or tihiaiy term for + *Lhi> oidn * 1 
of ia person or r.Uin^E Lot in not Uw respectful form of the word to \*c 
npi>Is«i eo a kin-f, which flow WDllH Ira a. different root, o.g_ y^ogiL It 
n].Hj ftfiUUi a “cOT^h *\ with rcferenoe apparently to the movement of 
one's side u h kb a OoUgli cntniK Iti its determinative farm, its fjfo-ha+ n* 
here usiM, it ordinarily rnofiobi a cougdi with the senso of sudden mave- 
ment, *0 that when compounded with "fine it-ndf, meaning sudden, the 
word ‘fa-bur mean* "suddenly", though here tgifn it may merely menu 
tho sudden fP «da w Or Wpwt, I have Llarorore treated it HR meaning 
ik dde ", and it. recurs very often rhrim^hnut these edicts, in ttranejriuu 
with nd dee tend ered to Lhu king or State on cmergenCbes by em advisor 
oil l Lie *pot or rit the 11 side 31 or eiir uf the State or kin^ 

•n us. 101(1. Lsj 
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t/Tsug-Hasii, until lit* died. He extended [it] until near 
the time of the prince K ri Srcd-hle-Msam He made the 
dominion of the black-headed Tiljctans to fight. 

“ tLu-k’Qi'i also, like [rJe-J-iias, waa One who was 
systematically quick in sudden emergencies, [This] came 
to the mr of the prince, Kri Sron ide-btsan, that another 
smooth'haired une arisen [who b] quick in sudden 

emergencies- This having been found to he true, he, even 
fcLu-k'ou, was sent for and taken to 1>e the intimate 
[Dounselh jr] at the ride of [the prince]* 

* During the reign of the king, K'ri SroAJdfr-Hsan, 
iLu-k'ui was the Intimate [counsellor] &t the side [of the 
king] ou the Tshe-ngan high road [to China]. After the 
great conference 1 lie became Hnn in mind and was 
appointed to the tank of Minister of the Interior. 3 He 
viewed with warm appreheiirion the dominion of China, 

“ No sooner was lie commanded to go in the direction of 
K dr-chnn 5 as commander of the leading upper division 
of the army than he set nut, taking heed of resourceful 
precautions like a god of war, With a force greatly more 
lumterous than that assembled [?in or ?bv] the z\i-z \r 1 of 
rank in the territories of China he beat 5 the Chinee. 

fc See p. 1MI. 

* Kan-Muti'. This rank in mentioned in se rapid of Lhcts edicts 

at’Lfti‘1, nml bmJ*q noted Lb the Chinese Jxcittda of t\w tenth century 
» NiingUn w (Bttihelb lot riL t p. 440] as a title uf fif rut 

3 TIli^ 11 K*dum" nr “ Caelum " of Marro Fnb, Bee p. liiG* 

J 'T'T - T a-=’b k evidently a Chines wont If intended for 
^ it might probably m eeia “ by eack cap Ur ■ button ‘j of T mnk ", 

7 is not a recognized exp*mzqo n nowaday* It litemlJy 

me mu “ brnnlKM M , became uppermost", nd tbi* might inma *• mat u, 
thumsulvtia uppenmrat [over tbu Chinese] by heating- [the IntlerJ" 

Pro 1 1 ably the first camponeii t of the plmise should be ^ *po h w hkb 
menus 11 overthrow '\ and the sentence tben w-Qnld rear) ♦" oi-htiKpw 
[ the Chinese] ml tengu uppermost", It U n ottwrtby that the Utter 
word h the snmc im>t whlrii k used a* the urdiaury dodgniittoa of 

the Emperor uf China, ruunely, b ' The Gnpreiutr One Another 

p-Ssihlc tlamgb lc*s prahahk form might bo "to smack" or * l liek'' 
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Df those who took the purl of China at Byar-rao-t'aii 1 * * 4 

... some [escapedJ towards Tong-k'n..also during 

th& rising of the night to neighbouring. The 

[newj boundary was laid out, £Lu[-k'oii] .... of the 
war by the great dominion .... A great 

conference was requested . . [?by the Chinese. *He] 
liiiving become [again] confidential counsellor at the side 
[of the king] be was a continual pattern to the State , „ . „ 
by what [he] did. 

Hie king . . [Tv ri SrohJ-hlo&t&an with profound 
prudence of mind treasured up with full precautions what 
dominions [he conquered]. Being ever experienced by 
practice he conquered n great many conn hies of rank and 
Lorts in the territories of China, and joined them together. 

I tie lord of Chinn [the emperor] Heu-'di Wang-te- 
|und] the lord's minister, lsuiig terrified, offered tribute 
tor ever of fifty thousand pieces of silk cloth a year. 
The Chinese were made to pay the tribute. 

After tills, the loud of China, bung 1 ' Heu-kii Wang-te, 
having died,' the sun of the lord of China, Wang Teng 
Wang, n became king. He was unable |J to pay the tribute 
to Titiet On this account /.'Lu-k'oii begged the Tibetan 
king, who was heartsick of the accursed road [to 'EsUe- 
iigEtn], that Tibet issue a war-order for a great army to 
march straight to the Keug-shi palace of the lord of China. 
To lie the great commanders of the army [marching] 

1 rronoiiiictsil ** Chnr-mtrt'ang It is possible that the word here imj 
lj * i.e. htffU'.o, proa. "rArrr.o" itiSieml of lyar-wu as 

tmriscribed frt my eg* - copy, especially ns a Chinese town Tinrwrl 
“ tlhso-yi" esiste iu this noi^hboqrhaod at the piusunt dby, see 
p, 1203. 

1 TEis Ejnjuror Hu Taung, wEitno regal title In "&S-H wua Che^Tih. 

1 yany here limy not be part of thu proper tknmc, but mtirely thr 
uoHjiinct.iioii inoEiiiiug - u or 1J , 

4 Hu Tiling died ill 763 (SUyera Chintz: Hinder'* Mnmwf t 

* KtfupTflh, the tltk uI Tai Tatiag, who fcucoeeded t u the 

throne in tilts jsar 763 P 

* gntfUite. 
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straight for Keug-ghi were appointed Znug mCh'una, 1 
prince 1 of the royal race of Shu-teng, ond the minister 
*Tag-^gni frLu-kuii, and they both [proceeded] straight to 
Keng-shi, 

Jl A groat battle was fought on the bank of the ford of 
Chm-cLL* Chinn and all its great household h 4 were 
defeated- Tibet made the enemy flee from battle. Many 
Chinese were struck down.* The lord of Chinn, [the 
emperor] Kwjiug-t’eng Wang 4 also lining come forth 
from the fort of Keng-slii iltd to Sheng-chiu, 

IJ Kting-ahi having been brought down, the inner minister 
of the lord qf China . -byon . -kong cowervd and ceased 
[digging] emtrenchinents and . . * , uf the Tibetan king, 

. , - * * Whatsoever Tibet , [ e 1 demanded] * . - . . In 
Keiig-shi . * . . . causing disturbances ..... minister 
. [i 1 Tibet set up as Chinese emperor] the king Che-chung 7 
. . to lirjild] the dominion for the future. 

" ALn-k'nii having done , + [this] became [again] 
counsellor at the side [of the king]. [■‘His soundness] 
of judgment has caused happiness for the dominion.’ 1 

One of the most striking facts revealed by ihia edict 
in the vast distance eastwards to which the Tibetans had 
overrun China at thi.s time, in the middle of the eighth 
century \ ik They had extended their dominion half-way 
across the continent of China to the great Lend of the 
Yellow River, and beyond the imperial capital itself* so 
as to outflank it. 

The eastern limit nf the boundary of Tibet in T55 as 

1 nvCh'IiDS is it email principality ut district manr fetmvto L -m]t]i ,f 
Lkm&r a prinoeaa of which waft mwried to King- K'ri m 

lrhiit this [■tiinnmnFlBr was probably ihn Ttnrle nf the king, nnd thus was 
entitled Z'ciDg, vliieh literally mtuLiis 11 nmtAmal uncle 11 pl jiwiph frfr Jflef 
4T 5 ;i, tlanglj it also ta the name of a district of W«teni Tibet Lss the 
norih ijf Bhagatse, 

3 rgjfiL 3 The modern CJiou-ohfh, dm p. VMa r 

1 3 : A JaeafihkB l 2Kff. B p^38(^ 

* The Emperor Kwufig Teh. 1 Sm p, 12tW, 
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inherited by K T ri Sron-fde-fctsan from hia father is un- 
certain, especialh- as the name of the frontier river ban 
been erased in bis fathers edict, as we have seen. But 
it must have been to the east of Koko Nor and have 
included a considerable portion of Kansu, us tbe Chinese 
nxxjrdu show incessant Tibetan agression in Kansu in Ins 
father’s reign. 1 

In 755, the very first year of tbe son’s reign, the whole 
of Kaiwu up to the Lung Mountains, which separate that 
province from Shensi on the oast, were annexed by Tibet 
111 the following year, 750, this loss of territory appears 
to have I teen accepted by the Chinese at n sworn treaty 
held at tbe imperial capital. <1,'anganJ* This is manifestly 
■’the great conference" of this edict, which the militant 
Tibetan minister Lu-koA attended, and at which he formed 
tin? resolve, as the edict tells ua, to carry the campaign of 
conquest further, despite the formal treaty. For there is 
no other Chinese record of any conference or peace- 
meeting of these two powers between the yeara 756 and 
7 @2, whilst the first of the two great conquests by Lukoil 
is chronicled by the Chinese to have been inside in 758. 

In that year the Chinese record* that they lost to the 
Tibetan* the. b'y to Central China, namely, tbe famous 
paas of I' uiig-kwnn, together with the important districts 
which it commanded to the cast, to wit. the Ho and Lo 
River tracts and Iieyond. By this loss the Chinese state 
they were completely ent off from all communication with 
Western Asia and with the remains of their possessions in 
Turkestan, which they now completely lost. 

Thu contemporary Chinese chronicle in the Tmuj-thu 
records— 

“ Whan the Tung-kwnn [pis] was lost end Ho nail Lo cat off by 
tmoji*, all the Soldiers stationed in Ho, Lung, Drill Sofiuig wens rerouted 
to h ttt!e the difficulties of iiie State, to accompany iho Emperor in his 
Higbt. Thus, at this tune, all LLe old cmnj>i and ben]or cities were left 

* Bu.iln.-U, lac. pit,, p. 439. * IbiiL, p. *75. 1 Ibid., p. *75. 
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Lingamaoned* a *'*' 5 from * 1 “ Cluun- yuan iT-Vs t»i the Ty-Tan 

[Tji*i;iri>J, l liking adventape of our diHli2n]tiei T Jnilj ^DCTuidid OH the 
bottlers, and tJi l=* dfciiatmi ivc-rt either carried off athI N&JLBSflcrEd or 
'mmiltrtd about Efi die m ditches* tiU niter the Er|^-:- of -rcmiEr v^ot* mil 
the contitry wsfl t-i Feng atiinng mo\ to the north of PinchcMj betongud 
to tJm Full borfeariansj and suVulti] teas of cAchm [principalities] 
were loet . 11 

T’ling-kwjin was, moreover, the recognized kt.y to ( Vntiai 
China, tm it existed in ancient find even mediaeval times. 
The vital importanceof ilii.s pass, stmtcgieaLly. i^i Chinn h 
awing to iLS dicing the passage between the Yellow River 
and the mountains. Its fortress wu,« r says YijleJ lJ con¬ 
stantly the turning point of the Mongol campaigns against 
that dynasty (the Kin), and lie Id a prominent place in the 
dying instructions of Chinghifi for the prosecution of the 
conquest of Cathay [China]. 1 

The possession of Tungdtwan at a point commanding 
the River Wei. on which higher up tmrl only a few days' 
march distant stood the imperial capital of CdiAngan, 
placed the latter completely at the mercy of the Tibetans, 
who it appeal? from the edict were paid an annual Rubaidy 
to leave the capital unmolested, And it was the stoppage 
of this annual 44 tribute ' some years later which the edict 
tells us was the cause of the Tibetan mck of the imperial 
capital m 70S a p d p 

The capture of the T ung^kwan waa manifestly the first 
great campaign of Lu-koii referred t-> in the edict m the 
«■;. sped it ion to K'iU'H'htnt. This latter is ektarly the Obtain up 
of Marco PulDj which he places ins the chief city and fort-res* 
in this locality, though the name apparently cannot 1 .h j 
traced In the native Chinese account* It is thertfurr 
interesting to recover the name through the Tibetan, 

Kachan, ” the noble city of Cachan-fu ' of Marco Pok?, 
was found by the Venetian traveller in the latter cud of 
the thirteenth century, i-& five centuries after our edict, 
to 1» iJ a city of great trade and of work in gold tissues uf 

1 Marc& /Wa, by H. Yule, 1st &d. t is t p. Lfr 1 Jbid., p L la. 
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many sorts", 1 It m identified by Colonel Yale, following 
Klaproth, as Fuchau-fii, dose to the great elbow of the 
Yellow Elver.* But this is on the eastern Lank of the 
great river, wise reus Polo places its city and fortress two 
days' march to the west of the river, and after crossing 
the latter in his journey westwards to Ch’angarL Here in 
t latf exact position indicated by Polo* and only eight da\ T s r 
journey from Ch'aiignn, as hinted by him, is the fu or 
capital city of Tnng-chow, on the month of the Lo River 
and i>u the high road from Mongolia to ClPangan. This, 
then, 1 would tentatively identify with Kachan, the 
Karelian of the edict. 

The battle-field here is called in the edict Byar-mcntan, 
or 41 the Meadow of tVwir-mo", or Char-6^ as it Ls pro¬ 
nounced* At the junction of the Ho or Lo here, a few 
miles to the cast of Tungchow (= l Karelian) and above 
the Pasy of T'ung-k wan, in a site named in the modem 
map* “Chaovi ' which possibly preserves the name of 
this ancient Uittle-ground. The Tohg-k'it to which some 
fugitives escaped i* probably the T'mig-kwan Pass. 

The army which Lo-koii collected to compass this 
con 11 nest would appear from the edict to have been 
assisted by mercenary troops; and we find in the Chinese 
account of the campaign of a few years later against 
Changau that the Tibetans were actually assisted by 
great hordes of the Turkish tribes of IVkuhun (Hrugu) 
and tlighur iHitiho). as well as moreenary Chinese, who 
are stigmatized as “ rebels : and lt traitors ". 4 

The occupation and sack of the imperial capital in 
703 ail waa the greatest of all the Tibetan military 
achievemeuts* as recorded in the edict. 

Chnngan, tin- modern Singan or Sian-fu* was the 
metropolis of China since 220 B.c. fear over n thousand 
yt-ars, and it still is the second capital of China on 


1 Yule, op. dt, p 13. 
3 Sub p 1ti, 3. 


- Ibid-, p IS. 

* BusdseliL loc. cdL. , p 47 (h 
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ciiier^cueics- It w as Id it- that the late Emperor and the 
Empress-Dowager Him! in 1900 during the Boxer rising 
A- Yule truly says, 1 M it was probably Lhe most celebrated 
city in Chinese history and the capital of several of the 
most potent dynasties/’ It wm the metropolis of Shi 
Hoang-ti of the Tain dynasty (which gave the country 
the name of China),* the great, emperor whose conquests 
almost intersected with those of bis contemporary Ptolemy 
Euergotes* It was certainly the A7i amduu of the early 
Mubanuxitnlans, ami the site of flourishing ChriaLmii 
churches in the seventh century, nx well a* of the 
remarkable monument 3 of those Nertotian Christian 
missionaries, the diaoovery of which a thousand years 
later disclosed tln-ir forgotten existence, Khuj^hno-jv 
formerly wan the nanio the city bora when the Mongol 
invasion brought China into comnuinieation with the west 
ami Klaproth supposes that this was modified by the 
Mongols into K^ujau-fu (the name used by Marco Polo), 
The sauna name is traceabh- in the Kan-wt ti of [friar] 
Odorie, which he called iJ the second best province In the 
world and the best populated 31 . 

It- stands on the south or right bank of the W.-i 
Elver, and is glowingly described by the mediaeval 
traveller Martini. 4 Ho speak* of the splendour of the 
city as regards both its public edifices and its site, sloping 
gradually up from the hanks of the River Wei so rs to 
exhibit its walls and palaces ai one view like the interior 
ol an amphitheatre. West of the city was a sort of water 
park, enclosed by a wall ftfi li \ = about il miles) in 
circumference, full of lakes, tanks, and canals from the 
Wei, with which were seven tine palaces and tt variety 
of theatres ami other places for public divcr^ioiL To th*- 

1 Yak, op, cat, if, p, It, ■ An is tumilly etatodL 

* A tide In Chlnc--e. reproduced by Yu1l t op. eft,, ft, p, |j f 4lli j ti-mckF. 

Inted by others. 

1 Yule, op. cit., U, p, Hi, 
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south-emit of the dt y was an artificial lake with pataca, 
gardens, park. etc., originally formed by the Emperor 
Hi town (B.CX 100 ) r and to the south qf the city was another 
considerable lake called Fan ( = 9 Tibetan). It wm visited 
and described during the present year by Dr, O. K 
Morrison. 

The Tibetan form of the name in the eighth century was 
Tsc-ngan, which shows a softening almost identical with 
the modem name Singnm The second syllable of the 
name means in Tibetan H accursed *\ and k shows the 
bitter temper of the Tibetans as well as a sense of punning 
that in two Out of the three instances in the edicts in 
which this place is mentioned in the text, the first syllable is 
dropped, so that 11 the Changanrood 1 * rends" the itrrrtmr/ 
road ". After the hards! dps they must have suffered on 
it r the toll of thousands of lives which it had cost I hem, 
and the weary miles of it (nearly a thousand miles from 
Lhasa > which nearly every able-bodied Tibetan must for 
several generations have trodden P they were donbtlesH 
as heartily sick of it, as the edict tells us, their king 
actually was. 

The Kciiff~&hi of the edict is perhaps the King^hiw, 
w 3 del i Klaproth l\m shown wilh the name of this f*t or 
capita I N and which Polo calls Kewjan in his quaint 
description of Ch'angnn* M A very great and fine city it 
is, and the capital of the Kingdom of Kenjan-fii which in 
old times w m a noble, rich, and powerful realm, and had 
many great and wealthy and puissant kings.” 1 Iil the 
edjet, however,, Keng-slu seems more particularly to lie 
usi-d as the title of the palace of the emperor, 

Ck itt-vhi , where the great bat Lie was fought, 11 on the 
bank of the ford/' is clearly Chon-eh ill,- that very ancient 
town on the south bank of the Wei River, about 40 miles 
to the west of Ch p augan p nn the high road to Tibet. 

3 Yule, ojx cit, si, p. H. 

" Or Uhvti-chr't) PrcftiR^ir Parker tells me Et in culled. 
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Professor EL H. Parker Informs me that (lie Tti'ng-tltu 
records that Chnu-chih was taken by the Tibetans in 
this invasion of 7U3, and that a general Lu Jib-teiang 
was defeated there. 

Shfii(i-chi il. to which the emperor fled, is certainly 
Shang - chon, one hundred miles to the south-east of 
Ch'angut, on the only road o£ retreat open to him. The 
Chinese annals themselves record thaL it was to this place 
the Son of Heaven fled. 

Tin* Chinese chronicles of this invasion state 1 _ 

“ fl1 t,lE ,st J-wf of Kimagtc i "'iSJ, die !tth month, the T'ufan 
1 Tibetans) attacked and took Chiugchon, tbs governor of whlisb, Kao 
llut. sun-rad tred to Uwhl In th» luth month thev invaded pjneWu 
fli«3 took Fonjtt’icnheen for Feligt^fan and Wu-kunp]. 1 Kiln Tidyi 
sent, to the west to c(jpoM the T ufan, but an attar of over 
■2iX» t d(JO rultu h u w and Tanghsiwig find poiiutmed imtn LongktunK 
to l lii- east, and Kuo Taurl lint buck his troops. The imperial chariot 
witf driven to Hhangvhoa, and the capital was left anguanled. The 
traitor geneml Kao Eni ted tile T af« into the imperial capital, and in 
concert with tho T afar, pcnei'alissimo Muihungyiug tat up the 

thtktB Pit,. Cbcnghuiig, the Prince..! Kiumgw,,. at Emit tar 

ub,J vbo * T#afaS “ tlio title of |,K nsjgii, end appointed tV various 
officers of state. The T'uJ'un after occupving tin- city fit leer, duvi 
rctirwL" 


With this account the Tibetan version in the edict is 
iu remarkable agreement. 

Kicang Ttwj Wawj is the Emperor Kwatig T£h, who 
hod only ascended (he throne tlint year, whilst HcCi-dl 
ll -iHijMe. who paid the tribute in 757. is obviously 
iotended for Ghe-Teh, the reigning title of ,Su Taring in 
75e^i. The new emperor set up by the Tibetans, given 
as Che-rfiung in the edict, is the Lfang-bung D f the 
CfJestiat version. The Chinese name for the Tibetan 
general, namely $f<uAnmjyhi<f, cannot be reconciled to 
either Lu-kofl or his assistant-genera], f,,i- whose surname 
<>f mChinur it Is not likely to be intended. More probably 


L BiiHheli, [mc. eiL. p. 47$. 

2 *«*»#* I'lirkcr, who has kindly reftn-erl aaniu t„ r ( lt *>„- . . 

Lius to in, that -- Htisfadlv 1 Fitng-Lma.lmer,' ought to I* • F-nefieu 


WriitOB 

aint Wu-kany r , I think T \ 
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it is a corruption of the word for the title of “junior 
general 'or lh Mag-ehwng 

In the light of this edict we now see that the joint 
treaty-edict with the Emperor Te-Taung twenty years 
later in fixing the eastern boundary of Tibet must have 
opecitied a line about (MM) miles to the west of Koko Nor, 
mid that the mutilated word there in question cannot he 
restored as “the Great Lake hP . 

IV, Fotala Pill Alt iNScaimox C\ circa 812 a,t>. 

This proclamation, two generations later, reveals the 
enormous change that had overtaken Tibet in the Interval 
of about eighty years which has elapsed In:tween this isljct 
and the previous one (Inscription if) on this pillar. 

In that one, the king was in the height of his power and 
was spoken of with respect, as was only proper in his own 
prcx'lamation in which he recorded the prowess of Tibetan 
arms under his great general, Lu-kori, while China was 
still prostrate at Ms feet 

Sow, however, £ dl that is changed. In this edict, the 
last of the aeries on the Potato. pillar, the monarchy Ims 
evidently been overthrown by a revolution. We find the 
king apparently deposed and the rule in the hands of the 
descendants of the militant Lu-koti. The whole family, 
*'H bloc, seems to have usurped the power, and is ruling 
by a sort of confederate dictatorship, and the edict is 
a manifesto of this revolutionary party. 

The epoch of this edict appears to fall at the beginning 

uf the civil war T which \vu know from the Chinese records 

mid the imli^-n-iiL.s history ensued on the downfall and 
“ ■■ 

extinction of the dynasty in the person of Darma, a 
grandson of KYi Sron-lde-ifean. A few particulars In 
regard to this event arc mentioned in the contemporary 
Chinese history, which enables us to tix the date with 
certainty at 842 a jx 1 

1 Bushdl, XoCr ciLp p, JAR 


vim 
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This revolution in r 1 1 -■ Inter Tibetan histories,compiled 
by Buddhist priests in relatively modern times, ia Ascribed 
Lei the foud Ijetwoen the rival religiotaj The adherents of 
the old Bon religion, we are there told, revolted against the 
Buddhist faith which had been actively patronised hy 
the kings lur two generations, tmd especially so by Ral- 
pa-ehnn, a grandson of Kri Sroti-!de^jtean + Ral-jui-cbm 
was assassinated by his brother Lijirmtk, who embraced the 
Bon faith, but he too in Ids turn was soon assfisfliiiabd hv 
the Buddhist-, and with him the dynasty became extinct 
and civil war ensued. 

The edict seems to he a manifesto of this period, It is 
issued by tKo family of descendants of the minister 
Ln^koti, after they have usurped the power, and it 
evidently in intended to appease the people and to justify 
their own high-handed action in monopolizing the control 
of the government and in helping themeelvcN to the 
property of t ho State, In it they pn*.,- iih patriots of 
their country, nisd recite in rhapsody fashion the heroic 
deeds of their ancestors, on which they base their claims 
to the government. 

Its rvrVrenees to the kings are disrespectful King K'ri 
Srafr-tde-btsan is stigmatized rw being of unbound mind- - 
a condition regarding which there never has been the 
slightest hint in the national histories—and the rule of 
the kings generally is declared to have caused a cycle of 
misfortunes to the country. Even the spelling of the word 
for : ' king tr appears tq be mtentiqn<Uly diaresp-etfuL Instead 
of the form gyal-po or Jl the potent one M f we Mini here 
usually or "the powerful father 11 r in which the 

element p r o is the common generic word for father a* 
applied to the lower animals ns well a.s human beimrs 
and never found in polite language with regard to persons 
even in those early days. It is possible, no doubt, that 
thin may have been the primitive form of the title of the 
tribal chief in the patriarchal stage of society p and that 
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it may bare been lemtrodueed by the reactionary 
revolutionary party. 

Its text indicates a period of intern til disorder and 
dissension in which the ex-minister nobles are helping 
themselves to large estates and royal honours and titles. 
It is 11 Like in keeping with the contemporary Chinese 
history, which in 835 a,i>. recorded that in the reign of 
Ral-pa-ctum "the government [of Tibet] was in the hands 
■if the chief ministers ' and it is added, with a feeling of 
evident relief and sails faction r consequently they [the 
Tibetans] were unable to rival China, and the frontier 
guards were left in peace/ 1 * 

The language is Tibetan of the prc-elnssie period, although 
it. dated from about sixty years after the initiation of the 
classical periods This apparent anomaly is to my mind 
easily explained, however, by the fact that the text was 
composed by the reactionary patriotic party, who were 
reverting to the ancient customs of their country and 
who were openly hostile to the Buddhist party who had 
originated the classical standard of Tibetan literature. 

1 lie style of it« composition is verbose and somewhat 
conversational, and it wants the stately dignity of the earlier 
records by the kings. Its translation presents many 
difficulties front its elementary construction. 

For the text of this inscription *ee p, 1280. 

Tmwdtttion* 

tCar^ff arui *%wn |j mdtd* a j/amurfp,} 

u [To] the uni lister gTa g s^m -A'Lu-k o it 
> ■ k r . , [? honour the] given. 

'■ The king's fathers 5 father, K r rl Sron-fdc-it&ao of old, 

3 Buinhetl, loc. cit,. |h. 

“ Install of rbt> issuaI tide of qityij"- Itann-po, iv- find litre 

ji'n or ++ ifio mighty iiufier " r *tk(i this WOnl reeur*. in 
line V2 oi text. Although Sf* jv'o i- not nnwarliiT? a respectful form of 
iJfllLiO but to L'roly tfie gouurio term for H1 father" h apjjlipaiittf even to the 
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wag .sick [with his] head, and Lhe family descendants 1 of 
*Tag-agru-frLu-k*oti directed . , * [the government]. On, 
them - shall be bestowed a large diver title s to command 
under the Sacred Gross [of the Bon], 4 the enjoyment [of 
which dia tine Lion] to descend hereditarily* 

"Moreover, the kingV grandson having died® to the 
family descendants of Zkrgofi, as a moderate reminder for 
their collective work in sitting above the inner circle 
[tot the government], there shall he bestowed TahaLZkr* 
us a residence for ever 

Jl Amongst all the capable descendants uf Zln-goik, who 
m capable, fearless, and esteemed as rJe-fek* [ = J*-td] t 
Let him be praised 1 May the descendants of Zta^geii 
[exhibit] a mighty spirit aa uf old* If [they are] not 
suddenly uprising in emergencies what other eyes can see 
to faults properly I Their name will descend as long a* 
the dominion lusts- H In the knotty points 30 of quarrels 
and orders 11 to whom more than to these descendants 

lower Animate, vet irk Ancient in th* prizniiTjvG seelftl state when 

thti king was rcgnn-ltf L a„s q p* trior eh, \l Was prtfbfcbly T I think, ilskI uj 
iknott also tbe kingr himself* pm WO Jlnrl it fiurrftfng in the wnrrl far the 
king’s polite, nitmtlc, p'o-hr**^ literally " tKo fnther^ residaace w . 

1 Literally u the innrrofcad line of tike family PI f 
*-% 

: 1 hnva timtad ■ aa standing for t he family coUoctivcIy Thn 


w-.ttJ which fellows ^ d®™ 2 * 1 ? - tmnienbftd mnv l>e a proper 

nAlilCr hut 1 have rend I III 1 second element in it# nyunj tense, 

- s 

3 literally letter % also * symbol ami ducumcnL 

J ■i"'* pynii-dxniL Taeti p* 1273 for explanation. 

4 Here a^nin tt*iktvpO, pm in n* 2, Ji. I2fltt 

f Liternlly “tile life 1 Laving sunk" (^*W ^ My truavhptinn Las 


5 o-‘, which is maiiLf^tly a mistake for peoWbly in copying. 

1 TliciiC are two district* to the west of Lha*fl_ 

H Or may rami “with tha klft^B duipo&iticm a3 of m&y tb|.y 
present] Jt ( with 1L (JU-L 

* Literal!)' ** throughout the life oi the dominion n m 
1 p Literally tbo “ knots of Htri il£B M T 

u Ot jmssibly “cunfei^necs ’ 1 if the second clemunt ia qe;* 

may have hbeii copied hi mistake for ^ „ which is unlike! v. 
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[can we go] J Ill quarrels and orders r after having been 
reviled, they effect a settlement. If there be any break 
or curtailment in the line of the sons■ ■£ Zki-goib land or 
wealth cannot be again offered. Endowments therefore 
jure bestowed on the elder and younger brothers and [all] 
male relatives whatsoever, on the condition that if one of 
the race of the minister flTag-dgra-ikLn-kuii be taken 
holding a letter of the rebel king 1 in his hand, he shall be.* 
bound and chastised and the Succession be broken and no 
silver title [-banner !] be offered again. 

iE Unto the descendants of the mmister aTjig-Hgra-A'Ln-koj i 
and Zbi-gotip whatever the relationship, unto each in 
bestowed a large silver title [Mjanncr]. to command anto 
the Sacred Crons [of the Bon]. 

+l Unlo all the descendants oE Zla-gufi p the father of the 
minister *Tng-agra-HjU-k ? on F whatever their relationship, 
is bestowed the title nf s Uncle-mimMer' iZ\th-hlmi}- and 
1 The WithsUmder and Turner aside of Three Armies ". 3 

M As commander of the thousand men of the Pan 
country 4 of the .Secret Presence* [of the Bon deity], who 
else amongst men could be appointed more [fitly] than 
a descendant of the glorioas ancestors ' 3 of the minister 
^Tiig-^gra-/i Lu'b’oii i What one as leader of the populace 1 
U so capable ? Let [him] he appointed to command under 
the Sacred Cross s as con inlander of the thousand men of 

1 Of " btripiDjr king M , J 'i3\g~-" 

1 On this tide *ec p. 1274 . 

J This tost hero La not quite dear as to the t jlte ^ it miy mod ** to the 
de^-ndunts i if the with-aotHlet and tumor Rslda of threo armies ffl given 
t he t i Lie l*Lu t 

* A district to the north of Lljosn now spell Taw j it ronttina 
tt CS?k United shrine of the Bon doily, 

: TM* obviously refer* to the Bon deity, And cannot be intended 

merely for “grtlflfiim of tk body ", os Lbn fined * in S.njh- JtcaiK 

euoh time this word is mot with in the text. 

f Or litemEiy thfl ^ Miiretftnra who have attained brightness* which 
jjOwjibly may be n, euphemism for “died n + 

7 Thu ward urm! mean* orfbncirUy “the tooli”. 

1 St* p. 1275. 
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the Fan croon try of the Seem Presence! Let the 
succeeding appointmeats to the Secret Presence be from 
amongst the steadfast 1 class of the descendants qf "The 
clearer of the road to [Thf>] n$Qn 9 I Let tile title* of 
" lilt ter of Misery from the Tents' 1 lx 1 given, [and] may 
it never bo changed! 

* r Rather than the descendants of Zk-gort be uprooted 
from residence "* at Jiss.3 may all* the power b? united in 
their hands 3 No one else shall take it hack or reduce it. 
The helmet-crest 7 of these honourable ones, who bring 
happiness near and far and are impartial, shall not be 
taken away 3 

■ If anyone bear the descendant* of Zkt-gori any grudge 
in hand, as to state business or do dishonour to them, let 
the highest power [In the land] compel their obedience! 
If thp descendants of Zln-gofi are not suddenly uprising in 
emergencies let no one week to blame them or listen to 
slander, [or they] will be punished ! If the descendants of 
[this] family be inside [the government], then let troubles* 
come what may f 

p - With the king's mental disposition, as nf old r in further 
uprisings nod emergencies what happiness can there be P 
What a cycle of misfortunes 3 What painful quarrels 
and disorder 1 By the instruction uf [these] elder and 
younger brothers and fathers men become wise hi the 
business of life and of the State. May [they] deseend more 
abundantly. 

1 Litcnillj- "stamped'', hi sense of rterootjpfcd, Bnd«-»ting p u UVI i|ryLntf 

- The capital or Chinn (xee a&te, p. 1265). 3 3*ft- 

* 3^*Tlii^ implies a lrid^pnratl nritmuib h fck fa 

* The canstmntioa is f&tffcllAe. 

i \ a u form of Q ”^ 5 *^ Cf. JaCHuhlEti, Iticl,, pp, 142, .pJu 

T WT 

p Literally ' ' discord M , 
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“ ^ short, iimy the descendants of Zla-goii, the father 
of the minister *Tug-sgra ALn-k'on increase and live in 
happiness . . [like] the most exalted one [i.e. ? the 
emperor of China]" ... # 

1 he date of thin inscription is fixed concl mdvely by its 
reference, in line 5, to the • kings father” or “ father's 
father as being K ri Srori-Me-btaan : aud by its reference, 
in line 12, to “the king’s grandson having died ", coming 
immediately alter tho reference to K'ri Sron-hle-btsan. 
Rat-pa-chan, the grandson of this latter king, died, 
according to the trustworthy Chinese accounts, 1 in S38 A .D. t 
and his younger brother Darina, who assassinated him, was 
in his turn assassinated in 8+2 a.i>„ 3 when civil war, we 
jut’ told by lx>tk Chinese history and native tradition, 

ensued. 11 i If Rul-pa-chan the Chinese chronicles 1 * 0001 x 1 1 _ 

Ihe tmn-pu [i.e. the king] during his reign of about 
thirty years was sick and unable to attend to business, 
and the government was in the hands of the chief 
ministers. , . . After ilia death, his younger brother 
Tamo succeeded to the throne. Tamo was fond of wine, 
a lover of held sports, and devoted to women, and besides, 
cruel, tyrannical, and ungracious, so that the troubles of 
the State increased. ... In the 2nd year of Eiuch’nng 
(842) the twnip it [Darina] died. . , , Me had no sons, 
and Chili kn, a sou of SliangyenJi, the cider brother of his 
wife, whose name was Lin, was mud a tmnp'u , . . iTtf/tin 
three years the people, in txmseqiurnee of the illegal election 
<>/ the teanp’u, were in a state of revolt" s 

TJiin clearly was the epoch of the present proclamation, 
which thus would date to 842-1 a.D. The people are 
addressei 1 in it as if they were without ft king, the 

] BaahfltL, Ioc, cit,, p. 4m 
J Ibid,, pp. 439, 52* 

7 My Buddhism ttf Tihtl, p. , 14 . 

1 Eu_Hh$]t 3 locL eiL T p, ^22. 

7 Ibid., p r 523 . 
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advantages of being without a king are insisted on, and 
t.lb: reference in Hue 32 to a “rebel" king is probably 
to a royalist claimant of collateral descent. The di^ 
respectful word which in generally used hero for ' L king 
has already been remarked upon. The proper and usual 
term for 14 king" occurs only twice, namely, in n.-fereuc# 
to the Kl rebel' ’ above mentioned, anil in line 01 when 
disparaging the kings as being the cawe of the nation's 
misfortune. 

The family of tninistertt who have usurped the govern¬ 
ment seek by this proclamation to justify their action in 
keeping the government in their own hands and within 
their own family as a despotic nepotism. They base their 
claims nu the patriotic achievements and services rendered 
to the State not only by Lu-koji but also by his brother, 
thus showing that some of the party were descendants on 
the toother's side. Na personal names are mentioned Imre, 
but the native histories give the name of ^Ean-wtag-ma as 
that of the minister who assisted Darmu in his support of 
the old Bon religion against the BuddhisLs . 1 

The title of sVih - htvu (pronounced *kang - ton ) or 
" Uncle-minister", a sort of privy councillor, to which 
they freely helped themselves, had previously been borne 
apparently only by the highest raimjritera, some or most 
of whom were of the blood-royal And in the con¬ 
cluding word of the text which is decipherable, they 
appear to have arrogated to thfimadves the titular privileges 
of emperor" by using the same word which designates 
the Emperor of China, namely, “ The moat high rt or 11 The 
most exalted one”. 

Their active patronage of the ancient pagan religion of 
Tibet, the Bon, is evidenced throughout the edict, and 
is in keeping with Tibetan tradition, which records the 
ascendancy of the Bon over the Buddhist religion at this 


1 At y Buddhism &f p, ^4, 
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period 1 The frequently recurring expression " according 
to the mystic cross " (the reversed muastihi, T, ywA-drtin) - 
is the epithet usually employed to denote the Bon religion 
and customs nt the present day. And whilst there is no 
reference to anything Buddhistic, the guardianship of one 
■ <f the most snored places of the B"n deities is expressly 
provided for, and Is called "the place of The Secret 
Presence ", 

Linguistically, beyond the light shed on many other 
point* these edicts yield tts indisputably conclusive 
material for fixing within relatively precise limits an 
initial date for the origin of the classic period of literature. 
In the Inscription li of K‘ri Sroii - Me * Husnu of th. 
y-w 704 A.rj. rt’rcw wo rind the archaic pre-classic style, 
whilst in the inscription of the same king for the 
year 783 A.D. (see Part I of my article, pp. Ii4i, etc.) we 
rind the fully-fledged classic style. This manifest ly 
tbces the origin of the classic period at a date lx^twccn 
704 and 783 A.D. 

The remaining inscriptions on the Lhasa treaty-pillar 
will be deseriUsl in a subsequent article. 

1 Mj- tiuiblkiitn of Til-/, pp, 34, tic. RockhlHV Lift, of Buddha, 
p.238. 

- rwr'nJj-wji ’i’jfii. Or “the twisted cross ”, lias haett used us an equivalent 
of " Wag's [intlico 
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Te^t of the Potala Pillar Edicts 

AV-*. —In this copy Ihu dMinfitimi Itftwwtl the long nfid short i lima 
riot Lccn reeapliKL Tha length of thu bnu Ls iis in tlus urLgm&L Tins 
□amber oi the line la pro fried by me for reference, 

■* 

iNSCRtprtOS (East) 

1 . * ■ * * 

2 . qwwar . 

3 . w | | i =p ■ ■ - 

4 .. * . . 

5 . y -. 

6, ss'§s . 

7. # . 

8, § . 

9. 

to. sfSfarWK ■ 

I i. arcafepaj'HW f 

12. flygsrtf n 


* * • 


In script! ox B (South) 


1. .. 

2. .......... 

3. ■»-■***»»* 

4. ^i‘q^i-ar3*r«r 

G. §**#*» \ 

7, g*v§?s*H | 


■ 'J'liL-fi: iiijiy 1 irvd liticn i»nc line nWe tliLi width h;L> Lean cnwud 
J Thb pliriflt FiKznrH in L 2ii oi Itta&riptjqa 
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&. qW|f 

9- 

10. j 

11. 

IS. l % 

is, 

14. S^eraf |ffc%**(j|’)g{«) 

15. "P I 

16. ^Sciti || stf^gsTg-Sjc- 

17. | 

18. S*^C’OjC‘ffir$ar 

19. 

20. 

si. *^o| 

22. 

£3. 'S^STT 

24, ■ * 

25. 1 0$'§Y*r?* r 

2G. T^'gcpva’y^frg' 

27. 

*8- ^^SF^-WT 

20, ij'frspr^'^r^si’ifc'^ 

30. 

31. * ’ ■qyrjTBOTiirarflfflr 

1 Or psudhly * 5 ', 

■ Tlii?- pbraM i=; ^imilftr to thill in L ] of liwcripttau A * but here 
I LmnshiU! ^IZ , 1 ns this snli-Erb LA like rr a 
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33. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 
36. 

39. 

40. 


41. 

43. 

43. 

44. 

45. 


46. 

47 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 




• ^'aproarypr 

■ T T sr 

- rygnj?^- - - . 

* ‘ 

* ‘ 3«J'N| 

spTFprq^opr ^c*)pt.'53C.'cf 


I 5t^9T 

V 

T gr^qmwry 
**r*fi i ^% 3 -f 
Vt^Ml l^T^rgc^V 
gprSfc^nr^* | 

| f^yprjc^’M 
c^stsrgit-fipi | j-c«=r§*^;0- 


'• This [HMatlv might rwd KT, 
^ Or pwiHy fe(\ 

J Pf^dbly ^ s>r 9^*, 



/ 


ft 


4 ^ 
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55. r 

56. [ 

57. .^'*F!*5:»r^^-^q-S=]*r^'S[:'^c | 

58. 

5!J. || %S^-^q^Spr 

60, ^*p^r^3^Sfg**^ \ ^,'? w ’ 3 ra ar 

61. -|=T^ f 10’avi'lfq^urcm f fi’^" 

63. | 

64. St * * &*•' 


65- 

GO. 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 


. ^S" ,s F 

. ^C’3^ - 

*•’**•■ 

■• ■••-•*■ ft* 


....... 

. 

SQ|rq'9*rtf n 

1 Probably ^\ 

* Might also read j^C' 
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INSCRIPTION C (Xorth) 

1. Itercrsfffc 

2. '***'• 

3. . 

4 . . 

5. »{C'« 

6. 

V 

7 - 

8. - * *1 

10. 

11. 

IS. 

13. <r5jc‘wjc*ff5F’^g’rf*«- 

15. 

16. 5ci’£nr^^'*&sr<jv 

17. °\^\ 

la 

10. j;*wrE^'jtTBi-cF*q*!tBr 

so. ' fe’q^ qy B ffrf T f 

ai. 

32. ^ I fjf «r*r£:;w^ ] sftr 

1 ^twaiblj WV or 

1 Or Sf- 



/ 


■ «! 
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\-2S\ 


23. 1 ^r 

* 24. Ifcurf I CTV3R*g' 

v 

25 . S^prfortmrowf | 

26. T q I s 'T 3 i 5r *i i i'^g t ^ w ' 

-7. *wrfT| ^F'fiTS’^^aj^W 
28. 

iif). ^TF^F^I 

30. [ ^-^■=r-=]c-5i^ , ^=:^- 

31. g^'5*^' 

32. 5rs-^'|^£}o^ | ^grar^-^-ei 1 
S3. ^'^SC^^'rrf^ijTr^' 

34. Y rq 3ft w T n| l c I \ ^spHr 

35. avl*^^ f ^rg^fS:' 

/ 3 <3- V | ^p^-g-j£-g^nF^'iTB)5ar 

f "» 

37. 

38. Wfl^c-Tf g^-y^ffe- 
30. 

40. upVipr^c'^'oigsrw* 

41. fl 

42 . 1 w'** [ 

13. fij-^rg-jpc'Sj-^-^^-Ei^r 

44 * 3'T^'^'^v^ , TH a i , 4 

45. ^cw^ca^Bj | fl'fEN-cjr 

■\j \f 

16. 

47. EsfQI*l-*irWirjgTO* 


This is e^identJy n miaUk^ b capping for 


* Sec no to 1, 
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48. | 

40. fpr*pi<$;*irnw | 5te'j5'g’§v§‘ * 

so. ]g*F*r5-£w 

Ad 

51. 

52 . o=r •w^ppr -ef's^i | 

53. 

54 . j s=r\-^^c*^-c3C’-^5'ci^=v- 

55 . [f 

56. q-V^-firJi-^j^^-cpsf-j^-^^n,- 

57. {^3?^ 

58. ^^-t^’rr^p-cT ( ^■stp-Si'g*^* 

5S. 

60 . ] 

Gl. ^'^^'^-^-jpsN-er?^ j csf^-r 4 

62. 'T*;' jn.^crc- 

^ , \a 

63. 

6-t. 

65. ^Tf 

os. ^s\ ^'fS^irgrptytra^c* 

67. afg-^r^aF * ■ ■ - 

w- .* ■ ’ * n 

1 Or |jQr. 


4 










Journal t<oy* Hi, Jin. IIM ** 


Foi 3. Reverse 



■■ 

Bh 


W ^*iW4»«t 

- —- - * -lj[W* 
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THE "UNKNOWN LANGUAGES T1 OF EABTE1N 
TURKESTAN 

Bv A. F. RUDOLF HOERXLE 

TN the July nuns Bn- of this Journal, p. 836, I promised 
to publish the text of the Hj>tfWpiLrt!dyrjA. jSfir77m. As 
1 have not yet received the Cum bridge manuscripts of 
that Stitm, I must defer the fulfilment of my promise 
to a later ioaue of the Journal. In the meantime I Lave 
compared the Sanskrit text of the 17rjr^r cd\wtikd, in Max 
Muller's edition, with the H unknown language" text in 
Dr. H Lei n't manuscript; and I may now present two 
i -xtended 11 bilingual* 1 extracts from the two texts. So far 
as I am able to judge at present, the EasuTurkeHtam text 
does not appear to be a translation, throughout, of the 
Sanskrit text, as published by Max Midler. It m so r how¬ 
ever, gnite clearly in certain portions ; and it is some of 
these portions that I am now presenting as u preliminary 
contribution. I may add that I have compared the East- 
Tuikestani text of Dr, Stein's manuscript also with the 
Sanskrit text preserved in the manuscript o i Dr. Stein s 
first collection | 1900—1), of which 1 gave u short notice 
in this Journal for 1903, p + 3U4, That manuscript is 
incomplete, and the second extract, given below, is not 
found in it r having stood on Its fob 12, now mining. 
A portion of the first extract oerpra in it. hut its Samikiit 
text in rather shorter than the Sanskrit text printed in 
Max Millieris edition, and, to that extent, differs also 
from the East-Turkestaui text. 

I take this opportunity also to reprint corrected versions 
of the extracts from the Va/ratohedikii and the Ajmri- 
mita itirfi S&(ra t given on pp. 887—8 of my previous com¬ 
munication. Not having had the originals tu refer to 
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THE "UJfKKOWy LAKCt'ACEH" 


when I wrote from Wiesbaden, certain letters had been 
wrongly transcribed. 

The Sanskrit text is printed in itulicH, interlinear! y and 
verbatim, under the lines (in roman) of tlio « unknown 
iangmge" text. In either ease the words of the text 
are printed in the exact sequence (with two or tiiree 
exceptions, duly indicated by numerals) of the oiiginalB. 
Where the East-Turkestani text differs, or is not Intelligible, 
the syllables [uk^ara) are printed discretely. 


VajeacchedjkA : Flust Extract. 

Stein MS,, fol, 3&“ = M.M. ed„ p, 9, § ]. 

NU-ntn 1 rnathma py&sfca Se anye (4a any© ! ) t4 gyastana 

Evajn trutyd £rutam\ ekasmin r.anuujt — __ 

aat+L- l '"biiy«i * Sravastk-ksmi ieti-v y & 1 Jivarispunil m&a. 
bhagavan Sravasti/drn cilia rati-etna Jitavitne 

Anaf+a'JtliiLpi ndl-birU buriikhyeruia inistaniL® ljil-sag&im « 

An&thapimfaiita an Iw mahatii bhiktu-timgtma 

hartitsa i dvasi-paitijsjl U 4au ftsiryaujsa —_ __ 

zardham ardha-itnyodastshhir bhiltju satuif, samba 

7 _ ” uti -gyastRnii 

hulaii ca bodhimttvair mahOnattumh \ atha kktiiu - _ 

gvasta-baysii bru-hndana 7 - -_ yfLysye ^pfatara- 

bhoQavaa piitr-ahna -kuht^samayc ‘siivanytx pdtm- 
civara p&uanati fsrfivaatn mistt-kltha pimja traihda 
ciiaram Maya SriIvastim maha-vagarim pindaya prdviU(d\ 

1 Lit. SkL 'Mitt t tetri ; fol. 7IT' it. 

I ' Vre "S* is Joc - * of *»• = 8 ^ dh., it. fol. na, 

Sw Renmrk J1 h Ik low, 

* Apparently lit. Ski rVAornn ahhm : *eu yy R fa f n | B 

* CL .Ski, makitfhti =: mistii, of vhidb nsi^nn is tLt i 

^f = Skt " ^ di “^ A -TSi-iaL 

1«. ag, of hrul*. Sfct eAoa, *» L*l™, W, 7 
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" nti - gyastii-WsA (uti gyastii-hnysa 1 ) kti SrfivasitL 

atha khahi bhaytti'An SrSvaslrm 

niaafcii-lfith® [4/>‘] valuta-haiiiye 5 tft kfi 

muku-tuiQurUii pimjfiya caritcd — 

kiuiysta-kiifi-y Lidk - yu^e hvacja kh&vai* kQ. “seeta- 

■ I 

bhakta ~ - kfta - kritjak paicM bhakta- — pindapnta 

paiiyeta-hamye 1 pitaUm - cfvarl pajsi byi-pftJm 4 

pratikrantak jjd£m - chanim pmtisdmya pddau 

y BuaLii -■— ^pranavyl — Ayna* vim gastA s baatii 

prtik&ijya nyafidat prajruipt.a em tisane 
puJtiifrgn, nta ™±l da k r& mi vi anil £a 

: paryamkam (abhnjya rju faZjpm 
pjmii tsii niu ijl nte iii b}"ft ta jti va e vyetaf)® 
imirimfiMi™ xmrtim tipaslh&pya I j fl 

Xti ta [5<i L J pharlka a airy a■ karimm hsllai 

iS£j m&Q h H Al bh i k$ii iJr.i ye-iiQ. —— 

gyastanft gyastS^^&ysa \ytUi b hisia Lsimrii“da feu 

hfubjavd n -- (ten#} npasamJcrmnan — 

vam-hitmya gyaatana gymt^-^njBA pft ntirajaa 

flBKUpmkmnujtft) ‘ - Miagatiffi&b piloit tiruhhir 

ua s ilaaya^dtt gyairtii-baj «tt 1 1 rni telrs-kv aram 10 ~cai- m t- 

abhh'andya bhayavantdm trij pradtik#ini - krtya 
tvanii teiiaiiidu n u iau-hA^Jaimi x * naatu | 

- -- - ek - ante nya&dan 11 

3 The bracketed phrase ht wrongly repeated. 

1 Apparently lit. Skt carait bhfiitfS, praiikrtiin-ain iihftfnh 

1 Probably wrong for klinytML 

4 Apparent [y Skt. dt'au ptldau. 

1 NiibieI = Skt. nyaAidat ia transplaced - Rg& tala. Ba tr r h‘+ 

* Apparently In the bracketed portion the two taste di(for. 

7 Apparently aim sg. + aiiry* pL ^ Skt. bkiLyuL f KMkpamA. 

9 Apparently vyet* = Ski-, ahh fii or awn* similar word t' eL faL t 
nnte foot-note 4, in/ra foot-note 
M The bracketed equations are duabtful. 
w HvcLr4Lm = .Skt, ikikfint.itii ■ of. foL 5i". 

11 Rep^sfttwJ from jtExive- 

,y IlilflimJ, loc- ^g. of hdla> < 1 locality ah « Skt. nntn = : c f, M 5o p 

fiifal 
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THE *' UNKNOWN LAMJUAGES ” 


Ntye (scorn vu-tcai} 1 - aim SubhirtH vara* 

Term fkfoilu pumfy ) 1 SubMiu — 

utinn parsfli'ta [5b 'j hiiiiiirri Tyiiil 3 u 4 sni^iai 

Uuydm par*wU samuipatito 'hhut — 

nfci - liiri Subhuta aysaih napatiita 11 san - svc 

khalu dtjitxmdn SiihhiHir Aianad ntthdijt 1 <*& - tlttuuim 

dvam pmh&nf (1 1 u 4 hvuraili d&i ysariinu - — 

nttardRangnm krtva dak^itmm — jun a- mci mlnla m 

Nailya parau^nti kariima lulled ri gyastii-bnym 

prihitydm pratiifthdpija yena - Mogerudn 

astk r hfk^tji njm hid * dast A Ll ynijui y n ^yjiH.ta-lMiysjt 

- timjaliTh praimtmjn - frAagrtvaij&fjft 

ri-tn. hve Bd 1C - dtiekani luiikiihnn. gyftstA-baysa [6ti L ] 
/toi avceat — tyirartfarii -=- bkayuvan 

-— - cu utira gyafttftna gyasta- 

(pamm-a&firymh Sufjdta )" i/acad ctm __ _-_ 

baysfina ntAl l imuliv iti iiikiii ui (pti^^ai- M mAn« a wl nmi m- 

-- ttith&gcitena (arhatd samytik- 

sNi I>i-4n ha ItL bi ysd rfii n 1m jsa) 3 - Ijau^'ilhiaatva 

m mbudd hma) 12 botihimttvd 

* Hie fcwa tiistsi differ ; th* E. Turk, may tnmm Skt, fiimjap&tititt 

nlrifrUi of. Fo!s_ -In !l . M„ n. 

1 Ser.- fnl *, JL P vnr^kuvn ; S*ni*krEt equivilum UntnowT^ 

1 Apparently vyita= vyetn, foL 5a 1 , foul- note 15, 

- Hera und et«wh*re T u = Sbfc. *i, moEving Sfctu na}, piuHdeiplw* j niHj 

till It hr VHrbft, 

1 Prnl^Sily um-*ve civnm prnlumsti Lit. _ Skt. tf4TMm«gjruu>i t 

having withdrawn the robs from one frhuulder. 

" Halnind, Soul r£„ of Atifa. 1 locality * ■= Sfct. *nfri = nffttf « a ; cf. fob 5.r p 

halnL 

I Flrfl*ps dkt. uMwf or u*a ; c£. tatti-vya, foL SK mid urila 

fiJ. 

" IVoIhiUt,- wrong for LithjaUi, 

* Apparently lit, Ski. kfiid ; cL yinlji-yii^o, fcj]_ p.t\ hulI 

dost* = ^ 1 . Rt-urding the whoJo Me ProftHsHor Lcumann’* 

remarki in JQOS^ liil, p_ I!j7 + 

1,1 I'orliJiprt Sdl = Hkt r 

n Bradkc-tad qnwttfril in E_ Turk. lost. 

II Thu t,juLvjkl*iiioe of the tV» o hrunketed texts it not int€<ll IgibltL 
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mista-baysmii fiimijm 1 hiirmladanfv * 

mahn - stitiyd —- amt\?rhttaA pammena 

hEumlnmj&a --— trn ntarSi gyastfi - bay sail ft 

amt&rafmui \ &&caryam bhagauan j farad &va __ 

utAhanit-yukcin ji [to£d] (tklidi si mini Tifi sa niitfi nil fcvl sik 

tathQffoUna ' (arhaia 

V& nii-kii-iia aa itimi U-4aih nii hi ram nil Ha ma &i- 
Jfu mr/iii - r&ni&mftfAgfta J 3 

kii-nn, u hu jsa) fl bandhiaatvii mistJi-haysiuii mivuysA 1 

hadhiutttvd maha - satti'dh --- 

y si 1]L is ly&hau y Ei bi sap i rmanta my e 1 yslniy a Luniriimiug j h& 

pbrindiWi pfiramiijd panndiinayti I 

ntJL kliu K vfi miriAiiiim gyaata-baysa bayati 1 fktviiysjiitiji 1 

tiit kit Uhl m —”- — m n __ __ 

baudhi^tva-yMma- [7 a'] hiiinj^daina nutm 

bcdhisAttm - umpmiihitcna kuiaptUrtnu vd 

maMyMiM - -— vi$tMa u khvai 

tutarfaAfird t-u j^J^crr/dTn katham pratiptiHavyaih — 
iiyniMQ Ijiamihjarhfta 
cittern pragrakUavyftm II 

u Xtye hvaye-hviiihii jgryastanii gyastii-baysa rUirii 

Evam nkts - — bhatjavdn dyu$mtmtam 


1 II*ro mistA-hflysUlii =flit. mahJ-MTftf’tl, but tba two texts reallv 
do nor agree. In the S&mArit text wnAjj*rtimA ^ with fofrMjWJmA, 
being: mm. plur. f but in the E. Turk, test lubtii-baystiiL 

navny^t Boema to nt-und by itself, for Frumn of tho |iariiJlBl jaUsiigei? 
>uive only bayenni fmvLiyej* (iak. 6&*\ 7a l \ Sa ! . I' 1 ', though. 

wimEi tbo word finvuysil may c-mrtly Ixilmu cu not pleur. Son Prufafcsor 
Leumrujli* remarks in JGOS. „ hli t p s 1 1 K+, with wbioh, bmrt-Vtir, I do 

not UgTC-8, 

= Mye, Of tmuL r is an inflectional HiifEIs, like nil ]|| In'il fLiTn i Ifi], pxi 1 ^ 

* Tlio oqnhuilHJHit* Of tlie twu Is nut intelligible 

4 Probably Wrong for bay^um, 

* Apparently mum correspond* to the feohiiLcn] juva, Ski, ffmxti 
of Juina tciba* oscd to indii^te uunttwl nt^ndleg formijliu T sncb ilk 

kuiapitfrtna, ete It means jiLbo Skt. iJmi, foL± ikt- 1 , 3IK 
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Subhuta B ntu kv* fan ^irii Subbftta nta nta si-ham 1 

Suhhiltimctad itvocui mid hit xatfhu Subhvte ei:am etad -- 

Subhuta--humdrida iT gy afitn-bayjyiniii 

SubhiUa cmm dad yathtl vada&i \ aimjfhUas iathdfltitem 

bandhisatva - haysuiii navTiysama - 

bodkutntlnl mak&salteaty —- - 

bmpirmimtamye 3 [7b 1 ] 

panm&tn n nntfmhena 

4 cq litinl gynsta- 
baygLiuv ntahircmtsiikana si naifo net wa naiii nil fcvl 
m ya na-kit na aa tuna hamuli uii hi mm Sil nii va mu 
Fia-ba-na u 3iu j sit baadliis&tva fimtu-bayauih iiavuyeai 
11 Da jreJnlyfl'hamJit bii&pI nafin tamya y.sli iiyAhaurfimmej hr 
[Sd 1 ] nta khuvft niiduiiinii gyastii-*buysii baymi July uysuiim 
ljauciliisJitvft-Yftrii ^fm-iiariijaadiiiiia intim imiliiiytiihiJii vistiinj-L 
u khnai ayatiiu ntye In ay a -hv&fi&i gyasUrhajs& 

jisiri SuMitlta nta hvr; Subhuta nta ntu si-hiriL 

Subhuta hiiiiidjutu bajssna* hau[8fc fc ]dhiiiatva hi£iipTr~ 
niuntuiiiii hjimrlhmj^i 

ysiulbaufjft 0 gyas tii baysana bailedhisatva -_ 

parlinfiMs fu t hagatenu horfh imttvd mu hfijsa Utah 

S lisapi niisi n bunil ysmihainurtTHiejsa tn ntina Subhiita pyu 

ii rj 

paramaijd ptirhldanayd jy tem* Subfolie ifnii 

“iiii — siibiji — ayaruayayatfci aaye favfiilf mk khu 
tftdhu ca fit *thuca marnusi hunt l hh&*me aham yaihd 

baiy su 7 fiavu^ysaiua baud hisat ra-y fuiiM-] indi±inji 

- - bodh isait m-ytinn -mmpra&thitsna 

1 Apparently ji-Mrri = Bkt. ^n, of *1 or SkL «A, demon- 

-timivn praa. p corresponding to cJhM ^ Ski jb^p intcrrw. r^n., 
iok. Hk 1 , 31 # 1 * 22 fJ u f 3 ?*'* Z tfao mL prnn. 13 on = Bkt. irM, umi *'* 
toLn. fi**, \ fc", ■% *. 1 

- Sen n. 1, p. 12SL 

3 Myc, or mit r ih on inilf^infill tiko ml in bnlnliul, foL Sb^ 

4 Apparently by tfis copyist'* cardcsan™ ihia fmni^rnrih ha H l^cn 

napcot-Bci fn>Eu foL 8d L s Lbe ozfciy paint of iljtftrencw ^sng 

SltL jw.jrnAT/iiryiirfi for bay^iiiijiuiubt, ititroduoerl from foj, 

1 n«id yyaritJi-baysHtna. tui alwVc. fob 7^ 

K Apparently wrcmjj for ysIniyaJiaoilA; see foL 
T Probobly wrong for bay u ntil. 
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iiuifn 1 imfiityArtifta- vi?taM u klrni [9a j ] rnam 2 

sthutavyaxk yatftd pfatipattui'i/am — j/alhd 
Rysnifl niiiuia nta nta ffiri® gyftfttflrb&ys* — 

dftitni praijrahitavyam \ evam - — ,— _ bhatjavan iti 
utuiuijsadti Aai u rl Sub)nits gyasta - h&y sAuk pyuste 

ayMjni<!» SubhAtir fihagimitdtf pratyasmu$U j| 
Gyasta-bnysi nta hve mam “'SuLhuta baysn ‘ 
Bhuju rurt et<id avocat I iha Subhilte — 

ftavqy.miiim 5 baudhisatv'a-yaibM-liaihjsiirh<]«p'iia uU 

T - bodhtMttua-y&m-iamprnsithi tern cvam 

(ula 4 ) ayamn upevfttfiM cu-burri - satva _ 

cittam uijHuIaitiinvyam tfdoantab Subktit* saltvdh tattoo* 

- fed t vim-nasum ej sa liiLriv[ 9b'] khliftys&ya 7 u *hya- 

dfuUait tattm-samgrahefa xam fffhita - <\nda- 

ysfitji wa purariiM-ysfita cu 1 gujiista-ysfi^ta_ fivavil 

ja “* jarui/u-js Vd muMveda-jd p<2 ujxipdduM 
cii* Jiaintsa-ruv'itia 4 (ruvaij** 0 ) — nnuu-ruvaoa « un 6 
v& nipt ho fi n-rapine gj 

liaiii" 1 taa-syanifejaa cu s anan^yfinuysa cu-vA s nti satva cu 

mniffiiTw til amriijfiino vd eva —_ . 

ni Imrir'i^a-syamcjfla — an*u-Kyjtmijsi — kn-tmm 

i 

mi sumj ilino fki ammjilino vd ym&n-kasctt 

va ilnta -prafi^vAfm [IGa 1 ] fm-pi-ym nti — 

Wtt W^hMu-pry^ppama^ prqjtepyale te m 

fiatva iJiuhujHu. harbiiati idmrinn uirv^ftn -_ 

-" nsuya mrve antipadhiic# nirvdna-dkdtau 

1 See ci, S, p_ J287 t 

1 If it \B=jdtxi = ptfjAkf* w^iiis io bu here an per Boon*. 

1 The Sanskrit- Ujuivulont nf the E, Turk. Lejcl would lie uqjH thvi 
Khihvu 

* I Vo fifthly wrong for bilysiim. 1 See ft. J d p_ J£S7, 

Apjmrcnrly utu htiw been wrongly repeated, 

T Rending doubtful, iolin doum^l. 

TIif,“ isimskrit teit lui.- pil, but the E. Turk, an would rather he = 
Skt. |tadt* rcL proji. 

* Lit, Skt, ltt Wrongly repeated, 

u Lit, .Ski. 

JttJLi, 1 «(JL 


S3 
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pii Ll rAQirvAoi\ | dadlrii avmitt&ta satva ku 
I eudm dporifVidTOfft tipi 

pHKnirvftye 1u immAti 1 ' na hadi 2 kuiuujii $al aiur 3 Ratvn 

parimridprjti nti -- kascii - sattvah 

paranItVAye fev hima| uta ci-Mrii kid mi — ei Stibhfrba 
parinirvapito bhftvati \ tat knsya helot} \ Sa cct &ubhtU? 

baiidkistitva -— nuiiimi [llW] MmitA m si 

boflimntt vasya mttm-samjHd pmvaHtia m m 

hnadhiRltvi “ hvanai nla ci-harit kidna | ni el SubhEfci 
bodhhatva iti vaklartjah I tat ka&W httob I ftrt m SuhhiUe 
hau^d fusatvtk li valini ci satvft-Ylni -saifr fi a hatnatik 

bodhimitvo vaktavyo ymyri mUnt - pramrtatn 

wu jvakii l -vIra-' ll MJirhiin wa pudgala-virfl-saiMiJi — 

jivit ■— - aawjiid v& pudgala - sampld- vd 

Mine 
prattarfato I 

Here four folio* are mowing. Nos. 11-14, 

Second Extract 

Stein MS. fob 31a nt = M.M. ei. p. -15. 1. IS, g 17. 

Nti vn asin Subtuta gya lv ista-hays& ntft hve 
Athn khah thjnpntln SttMiitir hhagavnatam rtrhi nrotfdf i 
klii u v a m i rj aiiimi gy ast a - bay sIL band Mfea t vii - yirfml 

ktrikam - bhfiQamn bodhisattva-yftna 

Tnurfi & [316 1 ] tasMyiLna 0 - — --- - 

m mpmslhitena BtMtavyam hit ham pm tipa t tavyam 

- ayernn biysamjfkihiiii gyaert^bayal qU hve 

kathmh cittam pragrahUavyam I bkuyuvun — - aftn I 

1 T]k two test* seem to ikiElFT in this pu-^gd; d&Hrfi in hitnily ■=■ 
Sktr emru, which i~ liU, *ml ku jurinirviye Lumati would metin Skt. AnA 
(.« JfeoifAmfji) par/nirTMj.u/uA jjnatrirf dri*.; set FuL*l lOrr ,J ? h p 3lh‘% ». 

J TLii colophon of the M£. hiw hzidl = Skt. rii-r.ni, JoL i|4/* . 
u LLt. k£ii 1 1 ] jfl sai n -113 = F»kt_ ta&ir #<i efcnA. 

1 Perbrip* il mere element blunder for jfrfl : h&d foL SiJa 1 , 

1 ii. 5, p. mt 

8 H<!ftd 11 i. I IiilVisI i iTld 3 cf. foL Tti'. 
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liiara Subhuta bciudhlsji^tva—--- raastii- 

iha Subkvte hod 7 diUittva-ydmi-samprasthi tena - 

boysuifi fiitvnyftfiina 1 nta-nU aysmu upevaM bisa 

- fitYUFj cittam utpada^itavyajk Aarve 

sat^'u -- abari U3 aa-— -— panmiVvAy A mfi n, | 

saliva iwyti amipadkU&p, 71 irud 7at -dhaian jpu r 1 n ire fq.Hlyita r ydh I 

™“ — —-—* - ni hanji s kflmujfi aatvit 

evam ca mUvan parmm&ptfa na -- kaicit sattvah 

pumourvafifl s lv Mma | nta ci-Mltl 1 kma | ^ ci Subtuta 
jmrnurmpita hhavati\ tat hutya keto^l xa cet £ Mult a 

biiudhisatva aatva-aamfka hamUtd [%2<V] m 
hodhimUvatya sattva^amjM pravaritta na sa 

h&udhisntvti — hv&fLai wa iiiiria-faiJiiiin wa v& jlva- 

bodhisaliva iti vakfaryaljl [da ahna-mmjM*] rd — jlva- 

ftfidiilu —— wa pudgaltt-saiiiiia — L ]mmftti m si 

Hfimjml yamt 1;d pudQttla-samjM id pmmrteta no, sa 

bandhisfirt Ya — bvafiai nta ci-harti kiiui ni-^ta- 

bodhimltva iU eakiavyuk \ tat karaja kulak \ ntisti Subhilte 


■ri dhiirmii ! 'kflitmjii —baudhi&M tvn-yasiu'iii-bfiibj slhIji i Ay 21 | 
dhitrmnk kaictt yo bodkimt^n-yd^m-sa5hpmsthihnihHa\\ 

— ■ -- afitii mi *J Subhuta-- 

Tat Mm manasya SubhiUc a&ti - sa - 


—— haieid 

" JViiiriLiri cn 4 gy &Rti\- b&ysiuxa DlpsiJiikarii gyasta-bay&L 

d karma gas tathtvjatcna Dtjrnmkaraaya tathaffataspa 

—- bi&pfrmtlDtama [32& 1 ] baygu-sta 

aniiktld anuttardm samyab samhcdJiim 

biwta (Lyn ntye bvaye-hvflxiai Mir* 

sambuddhab I [ndma} m Me <%ya?mnn 

Subhlta gyasta-baysa ll ni:4i live - 

SttbhUir bkayavantam chid avocat j yalhdham 


1 Her* I±lh two texts da not quite agirtu ■ fok etc. 
a The rolophcm □! df£ M6. iiH3 hadi = Ski;. *irgii f foL 4-S^i t 
- Read tnnairttye, els in fnl I0a^ ? fur ptnmmik = 6kt. piriuirtfi. 
jnrpfn rj/ii nee fcL iUa*' 4 , 

J Seti tt. p T UiHS r 

fl Fur the Suukcfe vergiun b» foothnote 1 on jjl 21 gf ALAI, editioru 
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— --———— --sa ni-fta 

bhagapato khf^Uasya artham djdnumi ■ — 

imrl&iima — gyaetn-bayBa kiiiiimujA sa dbarma cu 1 

— - sa bhagavan kascid — dkarma tjm 

gyaata-ijajsa li 'Dii (--— - - 

Ui.thiMjidtna (Dipamkarasya tathdgatasga arhata k 

samyak - jrifrj hudrfhas j/^i antikCtd anudarttm 

bi^kpinnilLt4iina--'biyau~^ biLsta hy&Y Jivitye-hvanni 

samyak-mmbadhim mmbuddhtikl}* evam uktc 
gyastA-W T ysa iliiri SubhUtS ntn hve ntn nta 
bhagav&fi dyu^nanUm SlihhiUim etad aweat I mam Had 

--- si-ham 5 Subhuta m-iti karfimujit si 

Kubhiltt mim Had - SubJuUe nfi&U ka/nid m 

dhariruL cu 1 [3%a [ \ gyaata-haysiia Dipariikam 

dhaTtfiu yas tat hdfjatptut DlpumkaTas^a 

gyasta-bayaana 4 \ - —__ _.___ 

tathugatasya {arhatub sa mga k- mmhnddha&ga 

- --hay an-lift busta kyi %\ 5 — 

aniiktld antdtardm su myti k-sam bad him mmhuddhah | J 1 aa 

ci - Snbhut-a L1 kTnrmja si 1 dbarmft wa cu fi 

mi pimah SttbhfUe kascid — dharmts _ _ 

gya^ta-I^’iwina hayi^tnbnstii vya ni muliu 

tathtigatem ahhisambuddko ahhavi*yai na mam 

-— -- “vyrnisii hamathu -- mannvil 

Blyamk&m* tatMgatu vydkarifflat bhavixija&i lumh mlnavdn 

1 i3. I, p. mi, 

“ This nopre^EiLtfr here Skfc. mmyaJk t and in fnls, 6o IL ’, ^ a i T 

Skt jm ram era or jarmum&l and birdk bv it^etf ^presents 
| properly nj'ryZA) in foL 3L» 1 ; }umca bi*ik-|- firman tom* perhikj.* lit. = 
Skt. ur tumfl similar pbra^e. 

= I n tbe brack*! ted parti™ the Vwu teiw do not agree. 

‘ Perim } Ki wrong for gyssta-hnynii, for l lie form ending in usually 
stands lar tho i DAtnimontal omg f 
" Vya cu = Skc. aUfuifjod yai, missing in the Sanskrit test. 
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usta.miij.si Ivida t^fikya-munii nama gya^Bta-lsaysa | 

agate adhvani Sakya-munir ndniti tathuijato 

arhan s a myak-snm budrfh cl iti \ \ 

Tlit; i-1^1 tin nation does not wecm to arrets in the two 
tescta* 


•* 


\ 




* •■» 


Aparimitayuh Sutka, fol. 16, 

Saddham nta nta nmhuiiij.sa pyu§ta sina 3 hed& 

Siddhatn ! cvam — mttyd £ rut am \ ciasmin fmmay$ 

gynstiibaysfi H ravastii awta- vy e JI v i iii s purfl hn sn 

hhagavan Sr&VQ&ty&m pihamti-vma Jfilavtim 

An&tkfl^p&jlAirn - - .— __ 

. J nfith ttpinda&yti nrmm tm hdkl 6 fiikfu- sam ghena 

- -— dvus^e-partysa £au Miryatyaa-— u 


sard ham ardha-traijodaiabhir —- bhiktu - ialaifj ca 

} i^nmkyau Laudfi Isat vau misty au-baysn mivu^ysyuiij^i. - 
savibahulaii bodhimttvair mahd - sattvaih -— ■ 

hatsa | Xtiila* - Lutlmni gyanta-baysa 

-- Tatra khnlu --- bhagavdn 


tvysaxarii a -gurs£e 
JcuM&m-bhutam 
lT snrbaihdfiL-LuUiii 
upariikiyiitn 
lova^davara y 


u ntaipast iaa ascii' 

drnantmifatt>-$ma I ast* 


gyina 7 A paramin t& «sa riicay ii 
aparimita-gu^wme&ijQ 


Mamjtisriwam 
^huiijnsTjn 
Alii mjitsrih 
njiirinm 
ndtm 


Ivka-dhahth 


3 Ldxs. i*g, of ten - Skt-r efea. 

* Cf. £uivay-iainn Lq l^ijraadudii-u^ foL BlfiH j j,e, fiavuvmpj with 
J'lWtnimEii tal s affix na or jjml. 

1 Hatfla = Skt.. «/rt/Arm f pieced earlier niter iKunfp&cfcoL 

1 Lot sg, of nta = Skt, fat. 

' The con.snniijji is) of the final RylkUe t* broken off. 

* Porhape un Error for natli ; see foL 32o'\ 

7 Gmn b ptm-rwi differently m the two fcaite. 

* Davara mty be a clerical error for datam, for i-* and t are not 
ntifreqnently eanfonnded, and djita = SkL dhtlfa, fteo fob #i-* - Jjitara 
wiki III iwm to Mr- the plural of data; -ce my Jl Report Ph p .lASfi.. 1901, 
Extra Xu. 1 + p. il. 
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THE lf UNKNOWN LA XU U AO EH 


IIeUAKKS. 

h The term “E* Turk/', occasionally used in this paper, 
ia not to be taken to prejudge Lite question oE the identity 
of the 1 unknown language F, r bat is simply a convenient 
way of indicating the language as coining to us from 
Eastern Turkestan, 

2. A peculiar diacritical mark occurs in the original 
manuscript under certain iwllables (aWmi It resembles 
a rough semicircle, opening upwards (see Plate, fol. 3, L 4, 
in baysfi and bu^a, o-^d in fob 82, I. 1, m and L 2, m). In 
the transcript it in indicated similarly, The syllables, with 
winch,so far, l have found it,are na {hi nasta), ha (in bay sab 
sa (eg. in pam) k ha (eg. in hndaina, fol. S6 lv i r and once pa. 
fob 5«i H ; again, Fols* 32n'\ // L p and £i (e,g, in AsirT). It 
will be mm that it usually occurs in syllables containing a 
short vowel* which* as a rule* ia a, though it may be i The 
single case of a long vowel Is pa. The siguiffcauci? of the 
mark has. so far as I know, not yet been discovered ; nor 
whether it is concerned with the consonant or the vowel 
of the syllable. I may, however* draw attention to the 
curious circumstance attending the spelling of the word 
which I have transcribed hayea, as possibly throwing light 
on the phonetic value oE the mark. The circumstance 
I refer to is detailed below in No. II, 

3, Another peculiar diacritical mark, now well known, 
is the double dot over a syllable containing the short 
{“inherent") vowel a-. I have never found it with sm¬ 
other vowel, save an exceptional (L Its fflgmfiruncc \$ 
not exactly known, but it appears to indicate an indistinct, 
or " neutral", vowel ; for soma words are found spelled 
indifferently with & or L c.g^ niistd or tnwtii, hoinati or 
hamatii, hir ii or Mra. ai nr sa ; dmOarly, munii for Skt. 
muni, ruvina or ruviina fur Skt. rWpifldk, The exceptions 
of a are hamati or hanrnta, fob IG!^ ( and haihdarajstk, fob 7 b\ 
or haihdiimjwi, fob Stf, It may be observed that hi both 
these cases the usual ii occurs also in the adjoining syllable. 
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4. Then! occur two peculiar consonantal signs, One 
appears in wa = Skt* vti r fok W, 1Q6 1 , h , 32a 1 ; the other, 
m a conjunct, in dmi = Skt tri, and. as a non-conjunct, in 
rasta = Skt. dbhiijya, foL etc. The latter I take bo 
represent the cerebral consonant f (as in II inf If), Its form 
may be seen in ri, in the accompanying Plate, fob S f 1 4 r 

7 from the right, 1 The other was identified by 
Drs. Si eg and Singling in SUftLngs&t FU'hte, K. Prm&f, 
Akadvm k <ier WitmtitaL'kafieit* No, axis of 10O8t* p. 9X8, 
where Its form is shown in facsimile* Its form may also 
be seen in the accompanying Plate, fob 32,1. L* 

5, Other peculiarities are an occasional diinspiration in 
Siknbkritic words, such ay data for Skt, tfhntn. fob 9f/ ,v , 
and siigii for Skt. mmgka, fob 4c* s ; and an occasional 
suppression of the vowel a, as In haysna (Skt. mttrenf.i) 
for haysnim or hi ynjina-, fob 33rd; perhaps nl<\* in harbiwa, 
fob lOd. for ham-biia, for bifia by itself means Skt, tanm 
(properly ' :ixi k a} ? fob 31i l!l ; and in bikiigand, fob la 11 , for 
bila-siigii ua r Skt. bh ii* u *, rhghr n a. 

Ij, 31 ere scribal errors art the repetition of k snyt\ 
fob 3E^; of nti gyasta-baysai FoT -k t {v \ of ravuna, fob &b^ f 
of Lise long paragraph on fob 7^, and probably of utu. 
fob [h& ‘ yo alsu probably the misspellings ajunihi far 
aitijala, fob 56 1 ”, ysimhnndii for yglnlyakaudib fob 8t> s ; 
and perhaps also jvak& for jlva, fob lOfc^ 

7- EegardLng the inflection of nouns : njiorjsa indicate 
the instrumental case, e.g.. gyasta-baysiinfl = Skt, hhagarala 
(or talhaga&na), by the Blessed; mMiiim bikfig&na, Skt, 
maWu lfUk*'ar~$tt-rfUfhcna. M by a great congregation of friars; 
bru-hadami = Skt, prurdhtui, by (or in) the forenoon, 

1 !kie fld&o No. Lv, I. 4r ««■ i formerly read by nuts dii of pi. iv in my 
“ Ropdrt do Throw Farther Collection c ' m the JASB,, voL Latvia 
p. £34, im 

* See &Uu fig* 4. L 3, w* (formerly nod by me fiprt m khn,, afterwards 
?lh on}, of pL iii in my +4 Report on Lho Weber M^£. rr fn the JAKBy, 
tfoL Ldi, |>. 3T+> lffl)3p wUo in the Kamo Journal, voL ki, Eitrn No, t„ 
Appendix, pp. 1, 15 p led 33fr l! t IRfc£. 
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Again, e.g., sg., lnuhnjsa= Skt mayd, by me, ti&samejsa = 
Skt. mOigrttheita. by the complex:, haiiidiirajsa = Skt. 
<iftu^m/«na, by the grace ; or pj,, Asiiyanjsa = Skt, 
bkik^ubh tit., by the friars, nLiriijso. Skt, iirobhih, with the 
heads, &tk indicates ®lsu the genitive, iu »g, gi'&stn* 
baysanfL = Skt, IthagamUik, of the Blessed, and in pi, 
gyastana = Skt, ( it i4jwth, of the gods, The suffixes 
tnye, or tin, or mo, or nfi indicate indifferently the locative 
or instrumental ease; eg,. feu-UUaim! - Skt, riant*, in 
a solitary place, and f»ijjl-piriuitntamye = Skt. ptnyunena 
flit, Mi'va-pniJtaTena), in every way, thoroughly. Ham 
l or hint) or hard seem to indicate the genitive, as in 
clhiim = Skt- htfj/u, of which, AnatliapindlhAru = Skt. 
A tuiifotpin4<itya, of Ana 11 lapi n da. 

S. Regarding the inflection of verbs: we have 3rd sg, 
pn?s. ind,, bumfi=Skt. bhaoesH, be La, fol I(W‘; 3rd sg, 
pi vs, su l.i j,. hum nit or hAme “Skt. jymvwrteta (or bhetiet), 
fols, 31 h -. 106^; 2nd Kg. fqt. (or perhaps rather the 2nd 
eg, pres.), hanmtho —Skt. hhavifyttsi, fqL 33«»\ To the 
same aeries apparently belongs bainye, fol. u . To 
another auxiliary verb seem* to point vyn = Skt, nbhavityat 
fol, Ahr" , in fol. it neons simply to mark past time, 
being attached to the part, tetii, he was staying (aee 
below| j it would seem to lie an abbreviation 0 f" vyetfi or 
\ydtri = Skt. .ilhM, fol* 4 b lr , 5 IK Again, another is aSto - 
Skt. anti-, fol, 32«’\ Tii-ita = Skt. ndsti, fol, 32«", The 
auftis of the part. fut. pass, is M, or ilni; e.g„ upevaihfi* 
= SkL ntpadaytttivya, fob Qa' v - nfcBaim = Skt. p*agra~ 
ItUutya, foL flo? t paranirvana = Skt. jMirinirvdpiyiUiviii', 

fol. Itki 3 ; biyHamjiHrhfl* =■ Skt. pragrahitavyn, fol. 3lf,i ■ 

nitthayaiiifiA = Skt sthditnryri, fob y a i * - gj^.’ 

jnutipaitavya. fol. 80*; hvanai^Skt. vaJOavj/n, fo|, loft! 
To the last-mentioned verb belong the 3rd sg. past, hve = 
SkL avocai or aim, fol* SB^ SW, the 1st sgT fot,, hvafll = 
Skt. bhaqi*yt, fol. 86“ and the part, past, hvane-hvouai 
= Skt. wide, fol 7o tt . Forms of the participle, or of the 
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imperfect, in tii (tn) or dii, seem to lie nastii = Skt. « 
nr nyafidat, fok 5a 1 *, b [ ; p«yel*=Skt. pratikr&nfa, 
fol 4h" ; uKttt = Skt. viliuran (amin), fol. 5f>’ r ; v&tsnta = Skt. 

walking, fol. 4W; naiuasyadii = Skt ivandya 
(lit. 7Hi}iM«Lvtyn )j tauniiida — bki, u^xiAttliininutn or 
«pa* artdemmya, fob 5a’, Di . 

0. Regarding pronouns, we have the personal, 1st nore. 
sg., mii = Skt, aAam, fob S6»j aec. sg„ muhu-Skt. m£n t. 
fol 33« a ; instr. sg. r martima, fol. 3& Ui . or iimlmjsn, fol. lOd 
= Skt, tttayd. Again, the demonstrative, nom. ag. niosc., 
^ or ?f — Skr, xafi; fol. I Oft 1 , or sai, fol. 1Od*, and neuL., 
nta = Skfc. tut, or ctat, fok fj li ■ instr, «g,, ntve. 

fol. ott**, or ntina, fol. 8^ = Skt tena ; gen, fig., sMuirii 
I — Skt. Utsya}, fol. 7a'" ; loc. sg. fern., ntina, Ski. toxyiim, 
fol. 5a 1 *, and Ap, f fd. 7ft" 1 ; ooin. pi, masc., ntt=Skt. ft:. 
fol. lOtt 1 . Again, the relative, noru. sg. inasc., cu = 8kt, 
ya£,fok 32tt 1r , h a ; instr. sg, p kfiiiunn = Skt. ;yr»a, fol. 5a 1 ; 
gen. sg„ ci (perhaps wrong for ci-harfi) = Skt. <ja»yu 
fol. lOli 1 , and quantitatively, noui. pi. inuac,, cu-Luirii = 
Skt, yavantah, fol. Da lf , Again, the interrogative, gen, 
sg.. ci -f nirii = Skt. fau^w, fol. 10a u , or adverbially, khuvA 
1 knvft ?} = Skt fa.tthu.tn, fol, til*" 1 . Again, the indefinite, 
non), sg. mase, r kimuja = Skt. fa.iieit, fol. IOh 1 " or quanti¬ 
tatively, ku-burn — Skt. jfumn fai& U, fd, W'. That hoth 
the relative am] i ti ter fugii five pronouns equally show forms 
with initial r and k appears noteworthy. 

10. Of numerals wo have &m = Skk eka, one, fo] H . 4« u , 
Sa™, ; loc. eg,, or siina = Skt. dat&mini and dvanijmm j -n 
h-'f. 4a 1 . which corresponds to Skt. arxlha-tniyodu^ihh , 7 , 
"with half-thirteen,’’ but which literally seems to mean 
" with twelve and half" (Skt. dvadnki artifaiUt)} 

11. The word haysh has hitherto been transcribed us bajsii 
]>y myself, as well as by Dr. Sten Konow in a dissertation 

' Seetny “'Report" in J A SB.. In. F.urrt Xo. 1, |!|j_ ?A [f. In Documents, 

1. 4. [ 1 . 3S, oactn-5 (ml a i, e . three hum! r* I ijukL luilf-tiundrcil 

iS.’Sa; nlno I, .1, Jon. one ; and m lino unit-tit S, L if, puA-Attlro, kitlf- 
t lKBlBlUMl (jOOj. In Lite llit on p. 31, '“500" duiuld I* SD”, 
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and transcript of some manuscript fragments! in the 
M unknown language" supplied to me by him in 1906 
(sec JGOS-t vol lxii K p. 92, loot-note), and as balystt by 
Ihrofessor Lcumann (see ibid., p. 107 ). The fact m that 
the word ia written in two different ways in different 
teste. In the tw o testa of the Vcijracc^dUo^ anil A/hiti- 
miitiyuk Sutra its first syllable ha is written with the 
semicircular mark under it, and its second syllable y& 
ia written with exactly the same conjunct sign us ysa in 
the word jtavuysaina. On the other hand, in other testa 
its first syllable is written ha, without the subscribed 
semicircle, and its second syllable is written with a coil’ 
junct sign which suggests the presence of some (-consonant, 
and which hm l>cen variously rend aa |sa or lysiL The&c 
tw o signs, Isa (lysa) and y&a, may lie seen, in juxtaposition, 
in the second line of the obv. foL 8 (D* iti, 1) in plate cx 
of Dr. Stein's Ancient Khotan, vol. li, in the phrase 
Hkiatiibalyou naviiysaip as transcribefJ by Professor Lcumann 
(see JGOSpi vgL lxii F p. 107), Exactly the same phrase 
occurs in our Vnjracc/tedikcL text, fob 316^, L 2 in the 
acconipinying Plate, uiasliiluiy^qni navuysninn. an trmn- 
bribed by me in the second extract; but hen- the identical 
conjunct sign y* id found in hath words Imy sum and 
Jiavuysaina. This state of thinge seems to suggest some 
connexion between the semicircular mark and the (-$ound + 
Might the mark not signify the cerebral consonant f when 
it occurs a is the second, or lower, part of a conjunct 
consonant, so that we should have to read the word in 
question as bjaysit l The existence, in these " unknown 
languages rr of Eastern Turkestan, nf the cerebral E, as 
a was first discovered bj T Professor Lenmann : 

Kce his paper, u Ueber cine von den Unbekannten Literatim- 
Hprachen MittdaHieua/ 1 in the Transactions of the Russian 
Imperial Academy, vol iv, No + 8 (1900), p. 10. Its form, 
jls nou-conjunct, may be seen very clearly, e,g r * in sukrimej 
(Formerly read by me wrongly suk^nieu), tig. 5 P line 2 B of 
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plate m in my “Report on the Weber MSS " in the JASIi. 
to!, lxih p. 30,1803. It resembles closely enough the form 
of the semicircular mark. Indeed, if it were not for the 
fact that the mark is occasionally found with syllables 
containing the vowel i t it might be suggested that it 
simply indicates the cerebral / as a vowel. 

12 An regards the word gyastri. its correspondence to 
the Skt. dem was first pointed out by Dr. Sten K™>\v r 
in the dissertation above referred to, from ita iiccuirentzc 
in the standing phrase gyasta-nnga-aysura, etc, = Skt. 
detYt-Tinga-amvm* etc. But though thus its positional 
parity Is assured, it ih Tiot necessarily so with ilx 
counotional equivalence. In that respect gyaata, might 
still hi? = Skt* Wkaga-vaU the well-known Indian epithet of 
the Divine being. Similarly, it remains to discover the 
counotional equivalent of aairh which takes the place of 
both Skt, hkik^Ti and dyw*mat. 

13 r So far as I can judge at present, the language seems, 
in the main, to be identical with the language "t the 4 * Hriihmi 
iWunn ids' , published by me, in 1902, in my -i Repos t on 
the British Collection of Antiquities from Cent ml Asia/ 1 , 
in the JASIL, Extra No. 1 to vnl. lxx r pp + r-U) ft! For 
example, both have hmid* day, h(T/m<i, he is, with, 

l*rrii, half .--e foot-bote to No. IQ), phttraht, many, ei, that 
n, and, ri7jw.-m p as many, time. On this point I am now 
disposed to agree with Drs, Siegand 8u L gling(sce their pap^r 
1 Tm hariHch, die Sj iache der iTidosbythcn/' in Sih. Ben, 
K.Pn n&i. AfrrtfL der HW,. xxxix, pp. 915 tT, 190S), and 
Professor Lemnann, who has fully gone into the question 
in his paper on tin; ^ Ari&che Textsp radii-’" (JGUS,, vuLlxii, 
PP- 83—110, 1908). To the latter scholar, who has been 
working for some time with great Acuteness and success, 
notwithstanding the absence. hitherto, of any bilingual 
text, on fragments of IJ unknown language " texts from 
my own collection as well as from that of Dr. Stein h 
lir&t tour of exploration (1900-1), we may look for the 
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elucidation of those phrases and passages which, even with 
the now available Sanskrit version, remain obscure or 
unintelligible. In my ■■ Report”, p. 33, I connected the 
language with “tin- Ko-cnlled Qhalchah dJ&h'ds of the 
Pamir 1 '. As a fact, the people who spoke It appear to 
have lived (speaking roughly) in the south of Eastern 
Turkestan, while the people living In the north spoke the 
other 11 unknown language” which Drs, Sieg and Stealing, 
following herein Dr. F. V, K, Jliiller {Site, Ikr. P r Al% If., 
liii, p* 0flQ T 1007), call Tokhari (‘‘Tochariech* 11 Lcl, p. 916), 
Hie character, common Lu it and the Ghalchah dialects, 
appears to be that, white being Indo-European, there Is no 
direct oilunty with either the Iranian or the Indo-Arynn 
class of ljiiignagi^. 



M ISCELLANEOUS COM M UNICA 4l Om 


The Last Wokds of Asoka 
I h®'c W*n, after Professor Buliler, tiiL' most strenuous 
upholder of the view that the number 256 in the final 
clause of the inscription which we have in various 
versions at Eiipnath, Sahasruni. Brnhumgiri, and other 
places. 1 denotes years : ami I have maintained, with him, 
that the context marks them as the years elapsed from 
tile death of Buddha to the time when Atoka made tin- 
pronouncement which was published in this record. It 
would, then, 1* only proper, in the event of its ever being 
prove'i that that view is in any way wrong, that I should 
Ije one of the first to admit the fact. And it is with 
pleasure that I compliment hr f. IV, Thomas on having 
settled otherwise, m his article “ Los Vivasah d'Atoka " 
pnhEUhed in the Journal Atfiatiqu*, May- June, 1010, 
pp. 507—22, the real literal meaning nf ii passage which 
has Inten a subject of o much dispute for more than 
thirty years.- He lias shown, from the Suhasrcltn text, 
that the passage in (juestion does not mention the death 
>'f Buddha, and that it speaks, dot of years, but of “25(1 
nights , dienes tuipaiivrt&r4ati-ikiitj, i,e., ns hu has told us, 
dug shtrtfx .1 iirlwsS rdtri-iaie, during which Atoka was 
away from his home. To this explanation I gladly 
subscribe. And, while we might imagine circumstances 
in which the meaning would be 256 nights and only 
nights, still, with Dr. Thorn as, I cannot doubt that what 
was really intended here is “ 2al} nights and days ” ; 

! Among the Mysore texts, the impcrtAUlOnu is that On the Hrnlimajriri 
hill ; tint that at * Siddapurj, e. SiddSpora, wljieli lias suffered mac ]| 

rljLTTHl|T Tt. 

1 Ah rejmnls im apixsariinoe of iial*y on mv port. I may say that I first 
heard a l Dr, Thomas* article on the 3rd September, and skw it a few 
diiV'5 later. 
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as he has said r in the determination of absence from 
home * it is the night that counts/ 

Dr, Thomas' tarn, however* has not stopped there. 
On that basis, coupled with the point that Lu a passage 
near the loginning of the same record mention is made, 
not of n period of ' six years and somewhat more \ hut 
uJi 1 one year and somewhat more \ he Iiils adopted the 
view that the record is one of the earliest (instead of being, 
as I have claimed, the very Latest) of the pronounce Jimnts 
of Atoka. And lie has ended his article by saying ;— - It 
is almost superfluous to remark that all the chronological 
constructions which have been founded on the supposition 
that the number 25G contains the indication of a dale are 
without substance and without support/ 

Now. on the two points together, Dr. Thomas' results 
do upset three of the details in the chronology from 
ice. 235 onwards, the 30th year after Lhe anointment 
of Atoka to the Bovereignty, which 1 laid out in this 
Journal r 1(100, 2S : I no longer hold that it was in the 
30th year that Atoka was converted to Buddhism, and 
that it was in the 33rd year that he formally joined the 
Buddhist Smhgha, and that the pronouncement in which 
we are interested was made by him after spending about 
a year in religious retirement. But they do not arthet In 
any way the rest of my chronology, which is based on the 
distinct statements of the Dipnvuinaa, more accredited now 
than ever, that Atoka was anointed to the sovereignty 
218 yeara after the death of Buddha and reigned for 
37 yean*. And, white I am now inclined to think, subject 
to full couBideratJonj that the opening clauses of our record, 
which refer to the time at which Atoka became a Buddhkt, 
may a llnde, and cun be translated so as to all tide, to an event 
wliick occurred at an early period in hi* career, It is still 
certain that the record itself does not belong to that period, 
My case still is (and I hope to make the soundness 
uf it clear now to everyone) that, after his rei<m of 

■ o 
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thirty-seven years, A&ka abdicated, and went to spend 
his remaining days in religious retirement on the hill 
Snvarnagiri {Sonogiri in the Patna District, Behar); i and 
that this record contains liis latest pronouncement, his 
lost formal Statement if not actually his dying words, - 
uttered there in his retreat years after the death of 
Buddha, and reduced to writing and published by the 
high officers of the province which Included the hi!L~- 
in which he applied himself to expanding the topic of the 
hud words of Buddha:* “Work out your salvation by 
diligence ! '* And I will develop my case ns follows 

The 25fi days' 1 during winch Asuka was away from ids 
home cannot 1* taken as the sum of detached absences of 
a day. a few days, or more, at a time: they can oulv 
denote a continuous absence of that duration. And 
I think that I am right in saying that Dr. Thomas 
himself, whose article now under consideration contains 
his second treatment of this detail, has still, a? on the Bm 
occasion, viewed this point in this light; his position 
being that Aioka issued this proclamation while he was 
on a religious tour, ns oppostd to the hunting-expeditions 
of his predecessors. 

1 hat As-An was away from his homo for those 230 days 
is stated In the record by derivatives from the verb vivtt#, 
which has been defined by Dr. Thomas, from instances of 
its use adduced by him, as meaning * to go away from 
one s home, to live or dwell somewhere else or apart, to 
live a retired Jifo or in solitude '+ but has been applied by 


J * 0T . ^ anrl P«it» U . «• tliis 

* L l:i - 0M - Us <* n P"W* point to tlia actual Qhofle, mb- 

appmpdste.1 by the .Jilia as a ■» a .tea P t«. i„ whldi' Ariek. 

t-Evlfl )rn ikvh : Wo Lhiri Journal. JMW. 40£ P 

- Ek* thi* Jounuh IIHjG. 10151 

1 I ubh tho won) 1 tiny’ jn ItvS OmtotOary mass of the civil da? rise 
entLTO day compdflol of thtf and tins night * 

' a, * B ,le e ^ “ i - ,ot «?*. p. m. line l«: vi™ autre part , 

ibrd., lino 4 I rein ti# bottom; ran ilnua KwieinBnt, ifeji. la.f line . 

itetuirurer attfena part, p. 517, Lino H* 
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hint iu thla case as meaning J to b? travelling, to make 
dtonr’, 1 But. even if wo should grant that anything in 
the shape of a royal tour could l>e continued in India for 
so long a time aft eight and a hull months i which in 
jjtactically impossible), 1 is it the case that the verb vh'un 
could have the meaning in which he hua applied it > 
I think not. The instances adduced by Dr. Thomas to 
illustrate its actual use distinctly involve the idea, not of 
moving from place to place, but, iu amplification of the 
meaning of Lhe simple verb tiuw, ‘to dwell', of dwelling 
away from home at a particular place or in a certain 
condition. They connote no idea of motion at all; except, 
of course, in so far as that, in order to dwell away from 
home, a man uniat first go away from home. And it in 
only in contravention of the rule which he has laid down ,l 
that Dr. Thomas has “ taken ,J for vlvus, though he has 
not” found" it, the meaning * to travel, to go on tour’. 
I reject that meaning, and claim that the derivatives From 
tdtvis used iu this record show that Atoka Lad been 
dwelling away from heme for 250 days always, after the 
journey by which he reached it, in some particular place. 

The record does not tell as, in so many words, where 
Atoka w r as residing during these 250 days. But the 
Brahmagiri and Siddftpnra texts have a preamble which 

introduces Atoka* address in these terms :_.« From 

Suvjinnngm, in the name of the Prince and the High 
Ministers,* the High Ministers at lsila are to Ixj aakctl 
whether they are in good health, and are to be thus 


1 Etro riu ravage ; s’on oiler ftiire nil tour : p, SIS, lltUM l, 2. 

- See dii’ Journal, l!kiS. Sill. A continuous (■efiu'l of eight urni 
I. half months must include either the hot weather or the rains, or part- 
of liulli of them. 

J Lot Oil., p. SIS l—‘ In tho present state D r mir fknsfcril anti Fall 
"tar! iw. LI Seems uo longer sufficiait to “tafcu" a. worrj in -ndi or 
-neb a moaning; what U wanted in to /W them nuad in t h«e 
meanings.* 


J On I ho eejmsaion raforiJH, ‘Ly a B[ iweh of, hy tho woidn l-i i„ 
ilwr hmtnv ol (m-anai-M] fully, this Juqnmi,, ]*&$,. Oftfl. 
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informed: " DpviLnaifopiyft issues Jin injunct ion. 1 H This 
prcttmhlL' shows, as llr, Thomas Inis observed, 1 that Asoka's 
pronouncement. contained in this record, was not published 
from hi;' cnpitid ! iuiliput.ru, Put.nA). It sIjmws that, it was 
stnt out from £bc hill SuvarnagM, Ami this indicates, 
with sufficient clearness, that that is where AJoka was in 
residence when he mode the pronouncement, and had been 
residing up to that time. The preamble further shows 
that the record was framed, as well as published, by the 
high officers of the province which included Suvarnagiri. 
And they of their secretary added the final clause, which 
says in the Sahosmni text:—“And this aihiresH tmiH 
comped or ddi-wraZ}* by him (Devanariipiya ) dwelling 
apart two hundred and fifty-six nights after going apart: 
{inJtftiM*) 2€£> (and) 51) (and) O.” 3 

Also, the record does not tell us, in ho many words, 
what Asoka hud been doing during his residence of 
250 days at the hill Suvarnapri Xnr. while it represents 
him as issuing an injunction to other people that they, 
likewise, should dwellt apart anywhere within the limits 
iff their districts, iIoch it explain to them, in so many 
words, how they, ton, were to occupy themselves In such 
a life, Something has plainly to be supplied, to supple¬ 
ment the use of trim# here. lire Buddhist books, 

however (and ii is always to he l>ome in mind that this 

is a Buddhist record} r give ample information m to what 
was to be done by people who. as they put it. had passed 
from the house-life into the houseless state and were 
dwelling apart in that state. And, supplying from those 

1 r^oc. eit., pjj. 51M 

- The Ku^uwih Lest has ' nmdtr * 3 the Braiim&giri test hun 

j Jp[i 7.- n O-.uj-t-ii lu h-. keanl', The li-it iranitH cum ihr il&r 

other i.if tlinjBM w i m.lv 

1 The queitipii whether this oIiulsq was uLUipec! by -A^uka or wiy? allied 
by the arlMak, \» hot of any vital Bur the nlwcnch her^ 

nnd iu the oth&r text? of the word mu 1 yd, h by me \ pokri&i PtronilliV Ui the 
diroedou that thi3 ehuise ii LLAE Ik Jwirt of Aidkl* addruai. 

JitAS, IfilUL 
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sources a term which is found used with vim# la one of 
the first instances adduced by Dr. Thomas, I venture to 
clium that the verb, ns employed in any such record an 
this Due. wjis understood at once, even without having 
any fvpecilic term attached to it, sis meaning that the 
persons in connexion with whom it was used, either were 
to adopt r or had already adopted, the condition of hrahma- 
eharyu, dwelling away from home and engaged solely in 
the observance of a religious life* 1 

So far, then, we have arrived at the point that Asokn, 
when he made the pronouncement published in this record, 
had been residing for 25G days at the hill Suvaraagiii, 
engaged solely in leading a religious life* But what 
ancient Indian king could adopt such a course ns that, 
and either keep or recover his sovereignty f Alongside 
of ail this, however, vve have the wel]-established fact, 
that it was a not infrequent custom of ancient Indian 
rulers to end tlveir careers by abdicating and withdrawing 

1 VYti tiro [Nfrbflp* aMoatcniflcI to osjiaciiite t lio ftlvu of frroJhjitf^Atfrjrn 
with Brahman hoy 1 * or youths living in tho hunse of u roli^iiLma 
teacher studying the Script area, and oWrTing ciawtity* Hut the 
Budilhkt* n^gfliid a p^tiied in Rulfluile, oi ad nit 

mcmbtjr*. of Lhcir order. The terra i& found freely in at any rate the 
Ruttanipatn, whtre Mesnr FaushdU has translated it Bometlmijs by 
F+ jtiveailo chastit y AMtifflB hy H chastity, n uhaEtu life ", bat usually 
by “arettgsioa* life", And for a very dear definition of tiro s^rtse In 
which it wad used by the Buddhist^ showing fcJQXCtly what ]t connoted 
to them, I may cits a passage At the end (leH, p LiJ of another dlvififch 
ef the &ftW« work P I ins KaitbhilftidvajlwiittjL, quoting the worcla of 
I^ofes:&c?r FaufiboirH tru-aMotion in BEE, 1ft, 14 L r—‘ l Then the 

Br nlinm nn KlL^ih|(:Arail VJlja [a DOW CODVBft- just made hj Buddhft] 

rocetfyed tha pnbbojj tV hom Bhagavat, and bo received aim the 
npa*am] wulA ; and the venerable- EhatwlTaia having lately received the 
i] i^ dn-a nrcj uLibi., leading a solitary, rcLirticl T =it r^ii u i>ii>c^ ardent, t: htxgetii: 
life, SU-ed after having in a short time in this «rifitt?TKie by his own 
nnderstiuiiling naeertiuoed and pos^hd himself of that highest 

perfeebiub nr A religion* life far the ^akc 

of which men of good fatally rightly wander away frutn their builder 
to a turnstiles ^Liite. 11 Birth liad been destroyed, a religious Ufa hod 
been led [runin.irt trtfAj^aeAnrp^i-riil, what was to be dnno had lieen dcne> 
there was nothin# el&e lto be dune) far this eiigtcnw,* BO be perceived P 
ami the Tcneniblc EhaUMlvija became one of the ftraluiLs (siutit&h" 
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to spend their remaiiiiiig days In religious retirement : see, 
lor instance, this Journal, 1909. 083 L p where I have cit cd 
the historical case of the great Western Onrtga prince 
No! am bintaka-M&ras i t n ha, and th e traditions I 1 i terary 
instance of Milmdn* Menander. 1 And we have also the 
indication wliich is given by the existence of the preamble 
to the Mysore texts of our record. As I have said before 
now, why do we find this preamble attached to those 
texts, and not to the texts which we have from Northern 
India ?: and why does it mn in the name, not of Atoka, 
but of the official & at Suvarpsgiri ? Because, in com- 
nninleHiing the pronouncement to a foreign power, ll 
formality had to be observed which was not necesmry 
in publishing it in the Mauiya territory; and because 
Atoka was not the reigning king at the time. In all the 
eircuinfltaucep, it is surely clear that Atoka ended his 
career by abdicating and pushing into religious retirement, 
and that he wag in seclusion, iF not. already dead, when 
this address was published. 

Finally:—Why was Atoka's address delivered on a 
particular night, the 25Gth t The answer is plain. He was 
anointed to the sovereignty about &nven months after thr¬ 
ead of the year 218 after the death of Buddha.- He 
reigned for 87 years. That takes us on to about seven 
months after the end of the year 255. Then, apparently 
having installed and anointed his grandson Dutamtha 
in his place, 5 he abdicated and passed into religious retire¬ 
ment, And the 256 days during which he lived in 

3 y ar ft rtother Hteniry instance,, fchflL ul thu kings oF Ailikkapp* air I 
Velkndl^n, bKB BmidhaghOfha. in tbo plneo mentioned by niti in this 
Journal., HH VTf. KBP, no La 'A SJt> d§0 Bhftfld ■>' il , u kirjj^ of the Sakvit* in 
the time- of BluMhftp renounced the world : V inaynpiuika, ChulJttVaggiL* 
7- I. 3+ 4, From Jain literature we may note iku Btatcmenii ftbnul 
Ham jay el and vjtrionR other mien; t S BE h 4o. B£-7« The literary itl^Lnnco«=. 
nit, no duuhL, Lu many eaw.5 native : but they help to prove the 

prevalence of the cofftom, 

1 See my tnble in this JuurnsJ, 190®. 27. 

3 Hod this .TonrnaS, 11)08. 4So, 4U7h 
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mil re muni carry us well on to after the uni! of the 
year 25& Thu agreement in Lbe figures is no occidental 
coincidence. It in one the possibility of which was fore¬ 
seen from not long before the time when it, might 
happen, but which could only occur in a certain happy 
contingency. And we eiui well realize the eagerness 
and anxiety with which the event was awaited us the 
days paused, the time For it drew nigh, and the prospect 
of its happening moralised. The ndrlreKg warn delivered 
by the royal recluse to members of the Older gathered 
round him in quiet on the 356tli night of his withdrawn] 
from the world, localise by living through Unit night. In 
wa* completing in Ills retirement one clay for each 
complete year that had elapsed since the death of the 
founder of the faith the pemmnener uf which he song]it 
to ensure. 

In short, so far from the position being that the number 
358 does not contain even the indication of a date, it 
expressly dates the record in a most interesting and 
ingenious manner. My point still stand*: procticaUy 
though not in actual words, the record is dated 256 years 
after the death of Buddha, And my case r stated on 
pp. 1302-3 above, is made good. 

X R Fleets 


A Thuld Note on tee Repkath Edict 

The Journal Asiotique for May-June, If) 10, contains 
an article by E>r. Thomas, nn the date portion uf the 
Rfipnfitli and cognate edicts of Aioka (pp, 507-22), which 
solves in a very ingenious and convincing manner the 
much-debated question of the enigmatical number IJ 256 ”, 
None of the scholars who hitherto dealt with this problem 
had recognized „ as Dr. Thom aft Iiiuh done now, that the 
key is supplied by the Saluisram test. In the expression 
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dure mpmivruiIaHHata used there, he has detected the 
j word Mti — Sanskrit mtri, 4 a night \ He hm thus 

+ established the pidnt that the Hupimch ami similar edicts 

are elated 2SU n ight# —nr. which comes practically to the 
Huae thing, 250 days—after an event in Ai&kas own 
Career. 

There are two minor points in which I am tempted to 
differ from Dr. Thomas, If the words vivdm and vivuthd 
at the end of the Hupniibli and Sahosram texts, respectively r 
are taken sih nominatives plural, the word 1*1 ti would be 
redundant and tautological. and it seeing preferable to 
explain them as ablatives singular, and to translate t 
** after leaving borne/ 1 rind Lt after (the king) had left 
home Ip . Secondly, the verb i^knmati and its derivatives 
cannot have in t he Rupnath edict the sense of ‘ travelling 1 . 
This can be proved by rt l duc(it> ad iihx(irdtt m‘ 7 for, in 
that c<me H line 2 f. would mean: 11 Even a lowly pern *mi 
may attain heaven in travelling/' We must therefore 
follow Dr. Fleet (this Journal, 1 WO, p. 993)„ and consider 
iwlumati as a synonym of the pnfohi maH, 4 to exert 
oneself i to be zealous which was used as its equivalent 
in the Suhasriim text. 

Tit ere are a few details ill the Rupnath text which 
deserve to tie noted in passing. At the end of 1* '1 
Smart and Bflhler have added the two syllables hi ka : 
I believe these are in reality meaningless scratches,, beyond 
the proper area of the inseriptiom Dr. Fleet (lac* cit. r 
t p. 1001 £.) justly cautions editors of inscriptions against 
niftfc I ng unnecessary correct ions. Still„ instead of ad snitti ng 
the occurrence of a Very unusual verbal derivative, I would 
rather correct laklmj^Mvaya e I. 5) into iekhapetavir/t, 
which is required by the context, and assume that the 
horizontal line of td is misplaced, and that the i of tn is 
* omitted* The Riipnath text certainly exhibits two other 
mistakes of the first kind, viz. j.hika for haknm, L 1. and 
drodltew for &nldhd[ta*~\v*, h 3< and three of the second. 
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viz., vajfajtma lot tipamjana, 1. 5, and hadha for kidhtt 
ami vtufki’iafa fur i nidki*iti t J. 4. Similarly, instead of 
vivdaetau&ifa, m Dr. Fleet’a transcript reads fp. 1014), 
tbe engraver probably wan tod to write viua&dauiye ; 
compare pi (L 3) and the first &il& (L 5) p which look 
exactly like pa and mild respectively. 

I subjoin a revised translation nf the lifipnath text, with 
the hope that no serious modifications of it may be found 
necessary in the future. 


Tr&niiation 

Devfiutuiipmi speaks thus— 

"Two and a half years and somewhat more (have 
passed) since I am a disciple ijrdralca); x but I was not 
very zealous [£/m Mtjmra t&d$ add for one year]. But 
a year 3 and somewhat more (has passed) since 1 have 
joined the Order {Satwfha) and have been very zealous. 
Those [tJifi 3ftf#orc trr.t* insert men] who at that time 
were (considered by me) the true gods of Jambudvipa. a an? 
now considered fake ■ by me). For this is the fruit of 
zeal. And this is not to h* reached by (persons of) high 
rank [Mr ottu'v texta add alone], Even a lowly person 
may attain even the great heaven if he is zealous. And 
for the following object (this) address iSravano ) is com¬ 
posed, (viz.) that both the lowly and the exalted shall be 
zealous. And let even f my) neigh hours + know (it i. Why 
this same zeal I [n order tha-L (this address) shall be 

L tnHkad ai jfi[ra]i£e] Lht? other ts.tta havo upfaaJe&t 'ftlaj-Tarstiiupcr'. 

1 See mv Suecrnd Xul-e. nbavft, jj, I4S f p 

1 Vii_. iu Rhcnm by M. geimrt p t)m XJ te rror trial noUu* 1 or 

linihmn n JLR r 

1 AwflnJIflE E-i the thirt*i-nlh roek^dict tiitw nmghbnui* would 
be- the SeJeunMitn king nF Syria and uthor ilr^k kluga in the wt-l H 
i4rni the CluVluft i'iL td fj'LniiyiiTi in thd -mit.h- Iti ctnmeiiujj with this 
I may note that lh& worn l 7h *,».rf in Die second and thlrlflinth 
edict* ™nw to tvfor to the river Tmnr&iM,niI in ihtt Tidiiuvdly Obtriei, 
mad not to Ct-yln-ti; comtmrv Air. V, A Smith, 35 DUG., vqL l&rL jj. 2U. 
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or long duration. For thin matter 1 will grow and grow, 
and wit] grow considerably; it will grow to at least cue 
ami a liaLL And this matter is to be caused Lu be 
engraved* on rucks. IL is to be causal to be engraved 
on stone pillars { wherever f there is a stone pillar, else¬ 
where and here. And with this document (jV (you) have 
to go abroad 1 everywhere, as Tar as your district 
{ extends V” 

{This) address wm composed by (the king) away from 
home, 2nli [the Sitfutitram text insert# nights] 5 after 
leaving home. 

K Hi Li^sen. 


Yasibea, the Kubaxa 

An inscription recently discovered at Isapni 1 opposite 
Mathura has established n new fact in the Scythian period 
of Indian history. It proves that Kaniska, the great 
ruler of the Knsana house, was not immediately succeeded 
by Huvifka, but that between these two kings there 
reigned a sovereign of the mine of Vosiska, 

The discovery of this important inscription is due to 
PaudU Kadlia Kristi tin of Aliilhimt. who in the course 
of the last three years has doU L aq much to enrich the 
local museum to which is attached in an honorary 
rapacity. The place Isapur, where the new record has 
come to light, is situated on the left bauk of the river 
JamiiS opposite the Vibrant Glifit of Mathura City. 
It was named after Mlmi Isa Tarkhan, Governor of 
Mathura in the beginning of Hfliah-Ja liana reign. The 

L La, the a ubj-ud -m :l t ier or rantentaof Atofeafe uddress, 

■ Roiui p^rTia)*^, i« k ] with Bahlcr, /nrL A ni,, toL 22, p. 'I'hr", 

5 Far Hipittfam Dr. Thnm^. fni r Aaf, r vsl. 37 1 1 OSS), |- 22. 

4 Dr. Vu-ul ',£$*. yoL S. p, 171 j tins shown that .-i «■■ .■■-•-fiii-i the 
moaning nr the simple verb, while r heeauiutsve i* nt^jpeiL 

- On the tffdtmdkttl) word es/ii •ieu Dr. ThumiUi, 1 m. nit,, ]K 5fiL 
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uliomndTC appellation of Hans Gniij, hy which tin? viliujje 
ia usually indicated. is of still more modem origin, for, 
according to Mr, Growse, it received this name from 
Haraiya, ri Rani of Suvjij Mull of Bharatpar: the latter 
diet] at T-telhi in 17+0. ‘'Tim viltags," Mr. drowse ruvk, 

is now that uingt itiflaticfioly of nil spectacles, n modem 
min; though it comprises some spacious waited gardens 
crowded with magnificent trees." The snrne author notes 
in this locality a high mound of Artificial formation 
known as the UuvM Jilu, with some modern buildings 
on its summit, enclosed within a bastion.*] wall, part of 
which has been restored, "A small nude statue of 
a female figure was found here, and there are also the 
remains of a Utuli constructed of large blocks rtf red 
sandstone fitted together without cement and therefore 
probably of early date." 1 

The inscription is cut on a pillar, apparent! v nf red 
sandstone, which, according to the record, ha* aerv,*d 
the purpose of n sacrificial post (Skt. yUpti). Pandit 
Radius, Krishna informs me that it measures 10' T J a 
height, 1 1 2" tu width, and V in thickness. The lower 
portion is square in section up to a height of 8' T ,T , where 
th.- inscription is found, whilst the upper part is octagonal 
It is decorated with what appears to he a festoon/ Th- 
pillar is slightly broken at both ends, but is for the 
test well preserved, * 

The latter is also the case with the inscription, which 
consists of seven tinea or writing. At the ends of these 
lines a few letter are damaged or lost, apparently not 
more than one in each case. Other wise its preservation 
leaves little to be desired. The aknant* measure from 
H 1,1 U ’ tie h. Apart from its historical importance noted 
above, the epigraph is interesting in that it is Brahmanical 
and composed in Sanskrit. 

1 F. %GrowtW. .IfalAiirH. a Dietrki J/ rra 0 ir, ant cd, T Atljihnhftd issa. 

G, 121, 175, 307. d«l, lva *' 
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Transcript 1 

1 Siddhuift f| Mahaifyaava Jjatirajasya, deva[pu-] 

2 tmsya Shiklier = Vvasinkasya riijyn -saiiivai^mne [cti-J 

3 LiiE'vIiiise XX IV gr[i]«nitl-inase Cfiturtthe IV dlva^e] 

4 triihse XXX asyarh purwayniii Hudrilu-puttieim 

JJrona- 

5 It'Tiii brnhimiierm Bh nmd vaja - sagot trana imV- 

(i mu ?)cd mn doge na isfvfi, sattrena d vadaiar[a]ttreDa 

7 yupafi prariftlmpitah Friyuntam = agnayafl; ||] 

Translation 

11 Success! In tlia reign of the King the King of kings* 
Bis Majesty * Shah i YasLska, in the twenty -fourth (24tb) 
year, in the fourth (4th) month uf summer, on the 
thirtieth (30th) day,- on thja date Dronaln, the non of 
ttudrik, a Endmian belonging to the tjotm of BhurudviljjL 
and u + * fc , chan tor of holy hennas, while performing 
n saeritbe in n [solemn] session of twelve days \UL ni ghte). 
Ims mst up tins sacrificial post. May the [throe] fire* be 
propitious" 

It will he seen that the date of the inscription, expressed 
both in words and figures, \a the year 24. The latest 
known record dated in the reign of Kanaka is found 
on the Hcnlptnm] slab in the British Muaeum edit-.? by 
I Yi i ft -ss* >r Li ti I e rs ;i t Ithe y.-Ji r 10, T n i si n wa \■■ ■ 
that the MtuukyiM inscription of the year IS contains 
the name of Ktuikka, bat lL‘ we adopt the latest reeding 
"f ihis difficult document by Professor Liiders. 1 it would 
not Ijear out that it belongs to the reign of that king. 

J TJj+i tnuificript is unduly tbo wurk of Pandit Diva Kink Hid mi, 

A$*i&liint tiuparin rend ant IrctuNlqgicAl Harvey. 

3 Pus* [My ikn ia 3 oh| nfl cr m*\. 

3 £p* ImL r vo 3 , tv, p. “ 24 U r In this inscription tv* find a similar 

cl.-mg formula us ilk 111 fi |inj'« nr, Ot. oki Liie Cliargmm Xiijzn 
Lnsrcri \ it Ion of the year 4n in the reign of Hmisltfi, noticed Prvpn. - ■ 
fcport >'?! jji’. J iv/i.i ■ </, -AV !■ >'■'•-r-n < ! NCjft h HH iT-S. |i. art. 

* JR AS, p. EE 
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The curliest certain record of Huvi^kn b inscribed on 
a Baddbbt image from the Ch&ubarn Mound near Mathura, 
now preserved in the Lucknow Museum, and m dated iu 
the year 33. 

We are now in a position to way with certaint}- that 
in the year 24 there reigned a king of the name of 
\askku, whose authority tv as acknowledged at Mathura 
iifid perhaps at SaAchi also. For I feel inclined to rood 
thi- name \ztsiska a ho in the Safiehi inscription edited 
hy Jinhltn 1 , and to adopt Dr. Fleet's first reading of its 
date as the year 2 8, 3 If these readings are correct, we 
slum] 1 1 lie justified in restoring the name YJtai|ka also iu 
the fragmentary Mathunl inscription from the JamiLlpur 
(or Jail) Mound, now in the Mathura Museum, dated 
in the year 28,. in which only the last two syllables 
of the kings name £ in the genitive ease) have been 
preserved as dkit&tfii. Oil the fragment the lower portion 
of the preceding afaara is still extant, and led Professor 
Ltiilers to restore the word rt& ffu^knaya* But in the 
published fcicsimik it can he seen that the preserved 
portion of the ti&mra in question may quite w.-!I have 
belonged to an #, so that we are allowed to restore the 
wind as Vilxi$hitiya> 

The two doubtful inscriptions of the year 29 J must 
leave out of discussion. Likewise l do not attempt to 
explain the difficulty off-ml by the KharosthT inscription 
f«™ Am, which is dated in the year 41 and in the m^n 
of one Kaniska, the son of Vasispa.- We may confidently 
hope that flintier epigraphies! discovmes at Mathura will 
enable in to settle other problems connected with the dark 
period of Indian history—that of the Ku*nna kings* 

J* Ph. Vogel 

J Ep, W.„ VoL i±+ fL acu, piIU6 i und JRA?s ( IftflG p £}7 f 

5 ImL Ant.' iftaS, |>. m f, T pku- L 
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Remises o_v De. Voxel s Note 

Tin? detail now established is not exactly a " new fact f \ 
I pointed oot in this Journal, 1303. 3S5 C r that ’between 
Kanbhka and Huvishka there was a king, tmroccgpizsd 
up to that time, whose name was Yasashka, Visi&hka,, or 
Vkseshku. 1 But 1 could not actually prove the point : 
"because (1) in the HMchi inscription, which gives n date 
for him in the year 2B P the first numerical symbol is not 
very clear in the published lithograph r and no ink- 
impression' or esbynpagu was available for giving ;l better 
reproduction ■ and (2) in the Mathura inscription from the 
Jam a] pur or Jail Mound, which gives a second date in 
the same year, the essential part of the king's name is 
illegible, escept that, if anything in the way of a 1 straight¬ 
edge B ia laid so m to cover the upper part of the record 
down to almost the lower line of writing, the lower part 
of an h is distinctly recognizable before the shkaxya. T" 
Piindit Rad ha Krishna is due the credit of furnishing the 
desiderated proof by discovering this new inscription, 
- unmistakably a record of the Koniahka aeries*— which 
gives the kings uarn- as Yisishka p with a date for him in 
the year 24 (RC. 34—33 V which is happily stated in words 
as well as in numerical symbols* 

A remark may be made about the manner in which the 
yeur is stated. According to literal translation the reconi 
flays “in the twenty-fourth, 20 (and) 4, year-of-reign of 
Vifiiahka ”, This, however, does not mean that Yasiahka 
had been reigning for 24 years: it means 4 in the reign 
of Yfisiahka, and in the year 24 of the em (which was 
used) r . Compare, for instance, in an oilier inscription at 

1 There woe a doubt rftgarrlifEg the rowel of thu eaoOvd syllabi s+ 

% In addition to £>r, Vo^eTa rcnuirks, I hftve tafona lliu ulu mk- 
!mpm=Rioa of Lbu roc-ord, wbii.-h he k i rnIIy ana E. m-idti 1 1 think) by Pftjnl.it 
RuiIIjH Emhnji, 

■ With ihv KArtfclkfldi e> spiral yeftr, tliu ckamK fullinp? in the 
rs-uuaon T plxLce the record in ill ,U 
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Mathura: 1 — BiiYishkasyn rajy**aih 2 50; “in the year- 
of-reign 50 of Httviahka Compare, still more pointedly, 
in tLe inscription at BiLsacjl : Eumarngujrtasy = *bhi- 

vaixlJhatuftr.a-vij hv a-rijyn-sftiiivatsare aha®-ir>avate ; “ in 
the 96th augmenting - victory - and - reigti - yea r of Kumiira- 
guptik This somewhat slack method of stating dates was 
habitual. 1 have given a comment on it in my Ghtj>lu 
htHcripf iiiw, p. 38, note 5, and Imvc there observed that 
Llie text might always he set right if we should alter 
-■ntyj/n-tstoknitwre into '’mjye mih.mtmre, The plinise 
umy have had its origin in an erroneous Imt easily 
intelligible substitution of rajya for rajyi: nr it may be 
due to a thoughtless carrying on of the expression rdjtfu- 
*imvulture used, properly enough, in the case of that 
king whose regnal yen™ were the opening years of any 
particular era ; e.g., i n another ifathuro inscription : 
Kiiniahkasya mjya-BnjhvatsarS na value. 

A particularly interesting feature in this inscription is 
that its language is entirely Sanskrit, instead of being the 
mixtil dialect which is so familiar to us from the other 
records of the Kushan kings, and that it gives the curliest 
known instance of an epigraphic record written wholly in 
.^mskriL The reason is found in the point that the record 
1 ft Brahmanbnl. not Buddhist or Jain. 

In bis allusions to the Mftnikliihk and Am inscriptions, 
Dr, \ ngd seems to foreshadow some observations that 
I shall make when 1 am able to finish a long-contemplutf'd 
note on the relative order of Kauishkn and the Kadphiafe 
kiriga, 


si. 5L Ier5 ' m rf Bft ' hnii IflWr: P c ’ c,tls > 7™d., VOL n>, EppmdW 

^ For rfjaWHB*, ^ *&*******, I follow rrafE^or Hide™ in 
u>mme . on in,;' ■ -"ll., non 11*1 i„. I..... ,.., ;illl| ., ... 

-imuL-fl It; blit sin. ill) ii L j'l'. I IrtliiMrv, . V ■ ■ J J ^ 

,.f tte***,™™ waaW ** " ! “* d '“ 0nliBS:an 

3 ttuptfi IrumpiMHt, p. 4^ \\ nil ^ 

* Lqflers, LtF.t of Erbium Ifci^ripUoii4 s No. ■» 
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It was decided, by a constant opponent of my resalts, 
tiiat there could not lx- a king Vjlsishkn (unless he should 
bo placed after Huvishka and he identified with Vasud^va}, 
because £l it is inconceivable either tlmt bo should not have 
wtruek coins, or that coins struck by him should not have 
been fonnd and recogubced/' Tlmt decision in disposed uf 
by this new!y-discovered inscription. For the rest, it may 
he the case that* for some reason not yet apparent, 
VtWi&liku did not iasue any coins. But we tony at least 
consider now, in earnest, whether his coins cannot fie 
traced. As I Both said on a previous occasion, 1 suspect, 
that some of them may be found in coins, at present 
attributed to tluvMika, showing more or less illegible or 
imperfect legends in which a cursive lunar sigmsi, standing 
nest before the €i*%, has been misread as omfcbrou. 

J. F, Feeet. 


PECT “T+T AR LTJ ES IX THE USE OF 111 
Thu discussion of tit els possibly having the Mease 
* c rt cetera L must be considered as having been finally 
decided against BWaJer 1 by the mvestlgul ions of Knauer - 
and Bdlitlidgk. 5 There remains, however, a point which 
^eeina to lx hardly satisfactorily dealt with by Bfllitlingk. 

In his note in the BnrkM# der pliil-hidt. Claw (in* 
Jtfmigl. Stick*. Gks^Lschafi der IViaaenaciiM/itfii 1 on the 
use of the jwiirtide in the Ifikarmasutrim, Bohtllngk lavs 
down that in Jfs t udhdyanti, ii, 10 P IT, 37, there must be 
read kamandahtii in place of the accusative in the 
sentence: tjtwfayah ilkyaiti jaktfxjtvitnim Izwmaiidulu m 
{Mitnuit UiffUti $am*ldaiftt. He notes that GoviiifiA.svamra, 
the commentator, Lakes the word ^iv^fai/aA as accusative 
(dviMyarttw jnvdkamtl), but this fact he attributes to his 

1 TO,I t L lft. 

" FttiUftMt ,tw Oito lion Uahtfiityk, |>p. K-T. 

* ZTjMfr., mil, JH-* ; il, us ■ il, T Sin 

i JBBS; pp. ltKV-8. 
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ignorance of the rule tfint, where the pronoun Is used. 
l1h. l words specified by the iti a I ways stand in the 
nominative, despite the ease of the pronoun, 

Now the correction is on easy one, and one docs not 
mire to lay nmcli stress on the change of an Anns vara to 
Visargu. Vet ft is just a little remarkable that the 
text should have kept kaiiucinialum when yaeluyttk .so 
Strongly point, to a nominative, and I do imr think that 
lioviiLilasvainiu's view that the words are all accusative is 
unnatural. Parallels to yaftayah are of course scattered 
throughout the literature from the RgvediL 1 down to the 
hj.iic," Juid It is quite impossible to deny that yaHuynh 
may be an accusative. 

Moat of the passages available no doubt show the 
nominative, obviously always possible, or are ambiguous, 
Like Gautama, ix. 44, or Axtareya Anutyaka, v,\ 3; 
ethane rajji l vivadha ity Hat prabfalya, where, however, 
the accusative would seem more natural. But pretty closely 
to the point is ibid., iii. 2, 1 : tasyu itanya tru yfreyHstkttiir;i.- 
wyaura I'urrii.idiH iti, which is repeated in iii, 2. 2. 
Again, in the parallel passage, ftaiikhilyn-na A r< my aka, 
viii. 2. the MSS. read only: tanyaita^itnHhauy majjfuliy 
jxii (Yi/iifui iti, which gives a still closer parallel. If we do not 
insert, ns I suggested in my version, 3 the fifjffl fthig tniy<n*yii. 

In view of this parallel and of the rule that Hi can 
sum up other Cases than the nominative 1 (a new and good 
example is &&nkhaijana A ranyaka, ii f 1 ; pmjayaiva fat 
paiitbkih }Yn#if(tir tiunadyenety atmdnuvt i ipaarjnte), it 
seems to me pedantic to insist on the correction kainuodahih 
In L'titfHulyo ttti, Le. 1 tliink the idea is merely due to 
the Imperfect recognition extended by the lexicons and 
grammars to the use of iti ti* enumerating, when it quite 


] Lannuui, -Vcm /nrferf«> rl Ol fht [VrAt, [ip. 3K5, 3&4 4III 

! 5*1? f > 1* =«, " Q te ( Ufcfafow, JAOS., x*v, 105 , 

3 AduMiJyam Armiytthr, ft. “ij, Ilm ^ 

T. Ber,, JS02, p, JM ; CknMnmthk*, p. 330 j 

Dfillinm k, For*f.h. „ v, 53,^ 1 
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naturally has the ease of the sentence and not the 
nominative, though the me of Hi in i [notation helped the 
nominative to predominate. The addition of the pronoun 
can hardly he deemed a substantial ground lor further 
distinction. 

In this connexion T may imitate Btfhtlingk hf discussing 
the me of ifutfut and iti in sueb cm*es as Maitrdymyi titr m- 
htia, ii, 2, 7: rtdm al/mvht y&lka xAnmiv evd mmdmd 

vdsiinUi Bfihtlingk holds that in such cases the yuthCt is 
adverhinl, &nd he therefore insists un r mi it ting the accent 
on 7 i i.- ji iif i r In the para31 el passage, Ttiitf irf.ya SamJ\Uft „ 
ii. 3, 5, 1, so hravtd rfrirn amatol ydlhd samdvaccho 
n,pti*ydmy dtlni tr dfis\fumiti T he explains the 

accent as due to the fact that upai*ydfflvi in effect stands 
to ddsjfdmi us protasis to apodoais. 1 This may tic correct, 
but surely it in simpler in the first case to think that we 
liavij.RB Delbrtick- thought, a mixture of two constructions, 
the one dependent with yafhd, the other with UL Later, 
of CotttBe, such a use is clearly a mixture (e,g. R&muyanti, 
ri r 511, 3: a&xya ytitli miityt Ihlmalj p-itnaft Salxldpayrd 
iti)> and then ■ is the natural objection that we would 
expect toflid t not the relative. 3 There is also the analogy 
of the Greek usage, eg. Xenophon, Anabasis^ v, 4, 10: 

un ixai'Qi arper, whirl] gives a precise parallel for the 
Ta itt inya passage, and relieves us from the difficulties felt 
by BulitEingk as to the omission of iti after uptAisyiitui* 
lUn suggestion la that it was felt awkward to insert 
another iti before the end of the speech attributed to 
Pmj&patL but this explanation is not very cogent. 

Moreover, in other coses the explanation of ydihd as 
adverbial m ^till mure unnatural. For example, in 
AifiiTt'ifn Amnyaka, v, 3 k 2 J a passage of no great 

i DclLrack fop. eit.* \\ 2] \ note} m uneasy flB lo this parage, and 
him- at emend an i nn. Icl IT bin K^krin Xttr}\hifu t xi d 3 r there is no ytitM* 

* rhid_ r jx 5^3, 

* Cf. a hiniihir argument in Monro, Hunitric Gmmwttr* f p. 239. 
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antiquity, occurring in n quasi-sutra passage, there- is : 
athaitaw prenkJtmffl, pmlytvftcam avabadlintmii yutliu 
Miinmifimw bk‘dwtyiKyn ntat/i no/mikani#ytmiti, Oat feels 
lie re that nopuJvi.ni'iynti 1 was natural, but it has been 
converted into the direct form. The only alternative is 
to assume that the actual words of tin; mldress to the 
swing arc repented, but there is no trace of the words 
as a Mantra in the Suiikliuyana texts: the form (tut 
with future) would Ije strange, and in Bloomfield's 
Vtditt Goncordtinec no nute is taken of such it Muutrii, 
But there Is, if possible, a more convincing case in 
the Maitrayruti 8aiphit&, iv, 1, !): tt vdi dev&s ftba 
ndijaulriu yAmain yayfoifryn fa-flrdi/i ntdrkxyduuiltti Hi, 
where no effort of imagination can transfer yAmnin into 
a demonstrative, and where the accentuation again shows 
the dependence of the verb. Such cases with relatives 
and real dependent clauses are nut rare, ef, »»,g. A. tiu tctfii 
J rtitiyakii, ii T 4, 2, ayvtnntHfp. nah jimjauifti ynmaiii 
praivithim aiinam addTMti? and the ubo of a particle 
rather than a pronominal form makes no difference in 
principle. 

At the same time it seems worth noting that there 
are traces of the development with iti into a dependent 
clause proper. There are only traces, for this construction 
was unluckily not destined to develop. These arc Muitrd- 
yctni Saipkita, ii, 1, 11: aywyAm a^dlcupdlaTp. nirntjxd 
yd rdstre np&nUut a yd va kaih&yetdmidildh *yM iti, where 
voa Schrader suggests syam iff. and Mvkhdynwt 
A runyaica, viii, 11; yo try, vieihitxrt saiitf&mzfn sen 
brnyad ftc wuA-rtram iti, where tlie parallel passage. 
JiVreyu AmnyaJca, ill, 2, ho* bravSni J n the latter 
case I doubt if wo can fairly alter the text. The former 
passage stems to have escaped DetbrUck's notice; possibly 

‘ Qt I^ihruuk, op, eh., p. m, For f ut . with ratfcL 
Here the ki Ls that fallowing the *tn>k seutetico. 
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he regarded the correction as certain, and the lack of 
accent may potiaiblj be considered to favour this view. 
On the other hand there are n nasi-parallel 5 in the use of 
the conditional as a past form of the future m &rativ 
oUiqUtL We i[jay compare also such a passage m Rrfrndti- 
nmyaka Upanvtad, i, 4 , 8: m ifo 'nya-m dinmm^ priya^i 
bmvdna Tjt briiy&t pritjuiji rotiyalitismro ha tatlmiva 
$yat ? which Hopkins 1 renders, probably correctly, as “ he 
may lw sure of it who my s 'he will lose what is dear" 
to one who declares another tlmn the self (to be) dear 1 *, 
for in ouch cases the second person is overwhelmingly 
mote common; see e.g, Aitarsya Aranyaka , iii, 1 , 3 ; 4 ; 
ftdnkhayami Amtiyaka, vii, B—10, 

A r Berried ale Keith. 


Archaisms m the Ranayaxa 

In his interesting and valuable paper on Linguistic 
Atdiaismfl of tim Ram&ymja * Dr. Miehclson disputes 
the view of Bohtlingk jind Jacobi, which has won general 
acceptance, that the Rdmlyana, like the Mahuhhuraia, 
contains no genuine archaisms 3 The subject is of 
importance, and worth a little consideration of the evidence 
in favour of Ids view adduced by Dr. Michelsom 

The following, in his opinion, arc Due Vedie archaisms 
found in both Epics: (1J double Sandhi, vety frequent m 
the Kushmerc recension of the Aih&rv&vtda and m the 
Kd iiiika Silira ; (2) noin. pl h neut. of the a declension 

1 JAGS., xiviii, 4M4. If the semse ia “sayfl of one 11 * the CQlistruttlLcm 
i - regular* but the probabilities -ora strongly in favour of Hopkins vorsirm. 
In wine eases, however, “say of " is certain.* e_g’ + Saiapothti JfaiArrifUHx, 

ill, i f 3, S. CL n\m my Aniytjuku. p. ati\ 

* J AOS,, S!J 9uq, * 

1 See e.g. Waoke ru4gel, Aitintt. Gramm. t i s p. atHH t n. d >; Mftra3onell T 
SaiwAti^ p. 310. 

xbas. 1910, Jti> 
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in tl which Is found a few times iu Mbli, and once nr 
possibly twice in H-; (3) imperative in tat, found once 
each in Mbh. and Ti * (41 md with augmented lenses; 

(5) sporadic absence of reduplication in the perfect; 

(6) perfect middle participle found once in K, and in 
Mbh. To these he adds a number of verbal forms found 
in Yedie hut not in classical Sanskrit 

Lu discussing this list there is a certain difficulty in 
understanding precisely what Dr, Michelson means by 
a true Vedic archaism, but presumably by that phrase 
it is intended to denote that the use in Question is an 
inheritance from the Vedic period, and stands in contrast 
with the normal usage of the Epic as old and obsolescent. 
This description—and the phrase h ns on any other theory 
of its significance very little, if any* meaning-—will hardly 
suit, we think, any of the claves of facts to which it is 
applied by Dr. Michelsom { 1) Double Sandhi is by no 
means merely Vedic* It grows in importance in the Vediir 
period, and is parallel with the increasing tendency in that 
period to avoid hiatus, and its frequent occurrence in all 
classes of literature save the strictly classical shows that 
it was (as might be expected) a popular—not an archaic— 
feature. 1 * It is significant that it is especially.' frequent with 
iti following, which reminds us of Pali, and condemns the 
com mental* it's view of ilumloptt as urpw* Similarly, in 
anlafttadhe 7 mdntf.fit, R., vi p 73„ 20, the simple explanation 
is not a reference to the Vedic tm<m* but a reference to 
the Pali shortening of vowels before a double eonaonant, 
a tendency the effect of which may be illustrated from the 
Kitfkdmriftagnra, in which, ae Speijer 3 has recently 
shown, Somadeva regularly omits the augment in verbs 
beginning with a and two consonanis. Again, in ^rnt^fui, 
R , vi, 97, 1, the commentator Is nut, I think, right in 

1 CL Wuekerim^EL, op- cit.,, pj.i P 315 F^q, 

- JAO^.p iiv, Iiiijl 

3 Jiturli* * nhout ihz Kaiha^t rittapxmt, tft.e 
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remarking that the -Sandhi is \ edit, when we remember 
the Pkli v$L l 

{24/The ace. p]. iieuh in «T would be an archaism of 
n pronounced type, but it is excessively improbable that 
the only case alleged by Dr. Miebdson is a genuine 
instance. U occurs in R,. vi, 79, 26 r kliapniiil rtdn- 
ifonjftim r and while the metre shows it is sound, for 
the obvious variant k^kiprt^rmny anymiyam is an 
improbable line, yet it is quite unnecessary either to 
assume it as an archaism or as an attempt at the 
avoidance of an unusual repetition of similar syllables, 
" ; n irddhyai, RV„ i. 134. 2, It ia simply a piece of 
grammatical absurdity for the sake of metre: the writer 
had to get in anym^ywm (cf Fnda one of the verse, 
viddham tmyonyagdtrE^u), and his regard for Form was 
no greater than that of the writer of ili, 47 r il r who 
iiziH van&iu fjanyate for metrical effect, or the creator of 
the future impemtives like or indicatives 

like ndxyv or future desiderutives like didhaJc^ydmi, 
which I agree with Dr. Michckon in considering not at 
■ilIE impossible in the Jtminlyft.ttct,- These are popular^ 
not archaic, forms, and it is very significant that the use 
of the pi. nent. in u in the Mbh. i* confined to the phrase 
bhuvtmant vihii found in the curious hymn to the 
Asvins (i r 3, 57) and also in the pseudo-EpIc^ not an 
archaism in the true sen™, but a mere appropriation of 
a phrrme from the sacred writings/ 

(3) The imperative in tat is no evidence either way. 

# 1 CL WwikeniEgf^ p 317. Jr. ia quite |dfobaU& Hint in the 
^-Iicrh arc wad ™twdcm* lOldenWg., iSDMG., Ivi, SSOseqO, but 

LliJit tWj not affect fl'i-t* tif their n=w= in ih l- Epic. 

- JAOB., x.tv H I4± Hu tin? i rth^-i band, * and are constantly 
nitcrchn m frcrl in M33. ; ft. my Atinreyn Arnn$aisn r l-jx 2-I3, 248 t JADS., 
swii, 430. 

A siii, 10% 04*, and *ii. 291, 77, Cited in JAOS.. iiv f 104, and set! 
Hopkins, JAOS. p icvO, 23, nuee. 

* A ‘-tmLkr *' 1 archaism 13 ia the Mbh. /nffntiY^k n mere repeated 
phni&e. 
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It occurs only once in either Epic, in the R. its use is 
only in a variant half-line, and in both coses it may be 
a precursor of the frequent use of tat. in later books. 

In both coses its use is optative, not imperative. 1 
f (4) The use of md with augmented tenses ia not early 
Yedic, tbe overwhelming use being with unangmented 
! tenses, but it is a sign of tbe confusion of augmented and 
unaugmented tenues which grew throughout tho language, 
and which shows itself in tiie frequent use of augmented 
lenses with infl. in Pali, to which I Jr. Michelsou himself 
refers. 4 This case therefore tells directly against the 
theory. 

(5) Sporadic absence of reduplication in the perfect 
is no true archaism; it is merely the Epic carelessness of 
diction, all the more natural in that the most common 
perfect vtrf had no reduplication. 

(6) The solitary savjiprtWimjdtti-aruim of R„ vi, 73. 3, 
with the possible duIvis&W of the Mbh., is too Isolated to 
help any conclusion. Probably it is an incorrect reading. 

As regards the verb lists, nothing need be said. Classical 
Sanskrit probably contains in its less explored works 
many, if not all, those cited us specially Epic, but even 
if not, there is nothing to mark the form cited as archaic. 
If dru.it is a common classical verb, can it seriously 1st 
argued tliat the occurrence of the aorist adm.itam in the 
Epic is archaic ? Or that apAofuii is archaic ? 

Other ** archaisms ** arc referred to by Dr, Michel sou ns 
peculiar to one or other of tho Epics, but they are still less 
important. The aec. pL nftyoa is merely a transfer to the 
i declension with the common irregular accusative, which* 
is not by any means archaic ; jiM/i/uf is a monstrosity found 

1 For a [KK&bki of tho grammarian's rale 06 to clir usn of 

*tat, which is questioned by Whitney, 'JraMOnar, p, 214, see 

my Ailnrtya Atoj /gala, |V -i 5. 

- .TAOS,, nv, [il. 1 urn quite At a loss to understand how this of 
all usage- is treated os au archaism. It- is a imUrinn of the must 
pronounced description- 
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Only Id the late and hodly preserved JaimlMya Ifj wh t*nd 
Bmknutvtn in Vedior times unless, Indeed, we are to find it 
iu &i td'hayaim Jrayyulc^ xii, 11 : the norm pL fern. of 
derivative i stems in I* is merely the careless mixing of 
accusative and nominative which is characteristic of all save 
rigid classical Sanskrit, and is popular. Other instances 
are merely bad readings like pv&hhflvi$nvo in R, vR 5, 14* 
or tdidhhrrtmat In R., i, 43, fi {Bombay ed>). The latter 
absurdity is removed by the nhibhrxiwal of Peterson's ed P 
h 12, and no snno criticism can cling to ahabliramat 
iu the face of this fact. Rut even If we do cling to it, 
the explanation is nut a unique pluperfect, but a piece of 
hod Sanskrit, and the Sanskrit of the Rmndyrnia is> 
unhappily, at times pretty had (c.g. kurmi, hibhyitsr, 
ttJjanat, dad-mi , etc.), " 

Another archaism ~ is the use of tho ir improper sub¬ 
junctive in I, 9, 6, ifam varlamMna&ytt kfilah 
8(iiiidbhit'dj m t where the commentator blandly savs 
hhd \ txifiiti [an ddobhdvtiii cfflrpi He comparison with 
the RV., i, 3& 1, prd voeam, is quite impossible. Either 
the use is a mere sign that the tenses were losing all 
definite sen^j (jxmt as the moods* were being confused), or 
it is a faints reading, and the texts of Sehlegel, Gntfretfej, 
and Peterson have in point of fact at i, 8, IU mmabhi- 
vtrris'yaf.i, which points to mmahhivariate. v a prophetic 1 
present, which is, 1 think, almost certainly the correct 
reading. 5 

* R+'iuI 'Mar 1 ,''wrenm with btsklii^k. 

■ JA 0 J 3 .. XXV, ] 23 r 124 . 

:I H.g, eptatlvB for indiefttivCp and rtrv iw*,, CF. Hopkins, Orrtif Epic 

«/ /Mi'flj p. 

* Far this □ an of the present c£ Goodwin, (.Jnxk Mood* a nd Term *, 
F; 11 * 'VhitHByp Snndtrit Grammar, p, 2TS ; Speyer, V*di*hr nn d 
Sfitiitkril Sjmftu;, p. 61 . Thera are many faurtmetiv^ variant* m parallel 
l“™Ees in Vwlio text** of. e.g. Athan-amda* viii. 21* with S&tikkiiytnui 
Amitytitei, rii, 12, and mc Bloomfield, JAOS. h iilt, 294, 

1 Tt |a wdiaiuy anaagTnrnted, tenstw m^d In a past aenat? cim not 
specially Yodic. They ucinir throughout all hut vgfv correct- San.nknt, 
and are found In Pali nnA Pfiikrit [PiBOhal, Pntftrit Grammar, p r SCO), 
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The commentator again finds a Vedk usage in v, 07 1 13, 
’where we have 

iiwip prudTpiftiji dkfttpa tlurhhaifi tam vajjti&nn prati \ 
Professor Hopkins 1 suggests here a Pali parallel in btxhhUre, 
papa*'? = l)abhtlW$ and paptwW respectively. This is 
possible, but more probable perhaps is that for once m 
exercises its 3rd person effect and ta km a 3rd person just 
aa inversely now and then has a 2nd person ► In 

any case, as Dt. Hithduou recognises, the use is in no 
sense Vedic. 

A, Berried ale Keith. 


A Note on Nahatana-Pariveeat 


L A work known ns the Tir^rfindi^ada.km or 
ffierarchw Pedigree of the &rT-Vni?mivti&, South India , 
makes mention of a Srlman Nnmyana-dlyar. Leaving out 
ille honorific firfmem, and translating Jlyar by the word 
jKirivmty we get Nftxnyai r ia-Parivra|» 

2. From the wane work a table may be constructed 


thus:— 


Hi NiilQr Acdtn Pillai 


r 


i2) TinmfirAviLTSft-purntta Avi 

\&\ K^av4tdJ7» 

(3) MiuiJivillii-ni.i-itmni 3 {1370 iC.)___ 

'“ l,t ' ivaEB^iryn 




1 , 7 ) f.lArudAtijyiL 


(4) K&mAnnjjL-Ayyan t&j Srluiv 
(a) Jiyor-*NrkTjm£r 


!.t+) Adi-van i-totliatf&pat Sviimm 
' ! 

(IU|i XiLr&Yima-Psrivral nfiVij 
Britiiflli Nirayuntt.JlyBJ-, 


Nlirtty ttTja-Parivriit may thus bo assigned to the fifteenth 
century or thcreabonts. 


1 JAOS„ xit, 123. Cf. fttso hkuvEli cited tn Qrwi Epk qf Indki^ p, 473. 
a See Na 3 &) in Ehe mssrattsliic TftUe in our X*W 3 qf JiArtre or fA* 
JMli.iVa S&iV* F and Na 20 hi Lhu Succession List In our Lift of 
Our thnnka Are dim to our confrere AL T. Nn nwiThhftriir yii 
lor bclpine - eu in MUWtTactinjr this tree, 
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3. The same work (named above) gives the following 
particulars about him :—• 

(I) The Acaiya of Nar&ya^a-Jiyrtr is (Adi-) van Saiha- 
gOpa-Jiyar. 

I2) Hi h house- worship deity was AaliAfiugar (= Nrsiihlia). 

(3) The works composed by him are Xanl yatja-ca ri fa , 
Puri^rlh(t~#udhdnUlhi, $a§U - prabnulha, Rcthaxga- 
Jtuatu, Sanskrit Tattva-tmya, Sanskrit Iiahnnya-trai/it, 
Commentary to Yftmnnfo'Arya'a (= Aiavandar) StOt'rn- 
rtitnn, Smrti-nitndkirfi' and (Mitya or) Tiruvdnblhami- 
fcruma (or Mode of Worship), 

A In a commentary ou Sandhyd and on Q&yatri (the 
Prayei-s of the Hindus, morn, noon, and eve), by a N&myapa, 
the invocatory verso runs thus :— 

TJAhS Satajunii-muiifh niUificis jilt 11 

from which it is clear that the Nurnyanti, of the cominentarv 
on the SomUtya is the same as the author of the works 
enumerated in par. 3 (3), as two of these works, viz. 

and Nitya, are mentioned in the verse, 
and he is said therein also to be the disciple of tiathagopn- 
muni, i,e. (Adi-vruj) riathngopa SvAmin, No. 0 of fable, 
par. 2 (supm), 

3. The enumeration, therefore, in par. 3 (3) is incomplete, 

1 Kicause it omits the SivndhyH commentary j and inasmuch 
as Nnrnyaija is the author of the Sanskrit versions 6f 
Lnkilcarya s two works, Tattva-traija and R(ihn#ya~trayn, 
mentioned in the enumeration, and Inasmuch aa the list 
of Tii'iinutill-mtinvu does not profess to be exhaustive, 
the authorship of the Sanskrit of AftTui-pailcaka may be 
fairly assigned to this No, ray ana. This position, however, 
is tentative till fresh light may come and displace it, 

6. The said work gives the invocation for this sage as_ 

HathftgiSpa-mnalltrirJV-’figtlH- ioruiwiTn kftriu3iilay.ini J 
aSVTjtmiji' iVrJrrljrerjna-JLrifnirAi an tiuintiim tLnra.n fl.tn bhajiTl J1 

A. Gomxdacarya Syajutn. 
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StJG<}ESriON3 HEGAHDLXG KiG-YePA, X, 102 

This hymn la a very difficult one, and has been dis¬ 
cussed by not a few Yedle scholars, and in particular 
by Professor Bloomfield in the KDMO., vol. xlviii, p 541. 1 
It- is not my intention to venture on any criticism of 
what those scholars have written p but, ms Professor 
Bloom field lias remarked (loe* fit, p. 563)— 44 We tmy 
ssfdy iiesert that this hymn will figure in the final 
irresolvable remnant of the Veda, unless a new accession 
of materials should enrich our present apparatus for its 
reconstruction/ 1 I venture to bring forward certain new 
information which m contained in the Puranaa, winch 
certainly appears to throw fresh light on the hymn and 
which may therefore be of some service to Vedie scholars. 
I shall confine myself to setting out the new matter and 
offering some remarks and suggestions based on It, 

Tile hymn is attributed to Mud gal a Bbarmya^va, that 
is, Blirmyafiva's son.- BhrmycUva and Mud gala were two 
kings of the North Psftcala dynasty according to the 
genealogy of that dynasty, and the genealogy contains 
particulars which supply points of connexion with the 
hymn. Mudgala is mentioned in the hymn (w. 5 and 9) t 
but not his patronymic; that is supplied only by the 
commentators* In it is alao mentioned Afudgalani 
tw. 2 and 6), and two words occur in it which receive 
elucidation from the genealogy, namely. fauh-asena (v. 2) 
and vadkri (v* 12). 

In order to show what new light the genealogy throws 
on these words, it will be convenient to set out that part 
of it which deals with persons of these muni*#, as stated 

1 Frtvioofl dismisifm!! are dUNl rite re, I have to thunk Professor 
3dfor tlio TviuTumiu*. Mr. Ktefrh notttta than* in JRAS., HKiSt t 

p m. 

1 AVindbdtp. ii+ S t 2-3; fivrftlnitkmmanl ; Sflyana gives BkannyawTa, 
See pL 

1 Sec note 2 hLkjvu. 
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by the Puiftnaa which give it- 1 Those authorities art' 
not equally lull, yet it is quite easy to combine them, 
and the correct genealogy stands thus— 

Bhftnyaivji 2 


1 i I | j 

Miulpla* Snw » 4 rrbiuii*tt Yavlnum' K*mi)ihM T 
F or Brh&di*m E 

Erfthii] ii-rlm" =j= Indruteni * 

Vfltlhry^vji MenakR u 

T^ivndiifl tB 

Mndg&la and Ills four brothers were called the Paflcfilas, 
which name originated in (Consequence of their fathers 
jocular boast as mentioned briefly in p, 48 anU. The 
naiue ad lie red to them* and was continued to their 

3 Agni f ® 77 r IS 22 ; Jx p *A 31 4 , and *ff T 3 ; Brahma, AT, 

Gftniifa, i, ] 7 X) j Mvtoya, $Q % 1-7; Kdyn (Coin, «L) r ji, tfj; 
1S&-W; LAauidion wi- K A9 t 10fl^!0Q(J ; r«>M (El h , lff t 13 -Jti s ivnd 
If'irim+At* .TF, 1777 84 

3 AJl 00 nf ll-hj LhO; name. The Bh$gtn\ reada Bhurmy^v* and shortly 
Blmrtnyji; J/ir/ffyri p BluulriL^'ft ; Brahma, BfihyuTft ; Aymi and //nnV. t 
\ ihyittSvft ; uud Garmfa jmd Vijnu, Haiynj*Ttt_ Thu Fayn oinita The 
correct ftirni certainly B&pnyajva. 

Su jl]E n en'cpt the jywi niiri Oant^i t which read Mukuln. 

4 that the fthdfflut remit) ffiidljayi tmJ JAi/„yo .Taya. 
rt So ^ 13 , exenpt t.ho ( 7 rimi/u h which rcadg Yrhiidli]ifimi. 

0 Sh> all h except, tluli Oil: Ataftya renda »fftvmiiru; I7Jyn r YavUyut; ttTjil 
ri>iP«i* Pravlm. 

7 tin Bhagm, WlfM (Anand, «i ) d and Ff>ww ; but this F»y* (Calc, 
ed.] rcjiilfi KatnpiEya; tforudia, KnmpHht; Mateya* Kapda ; Jp» p Kfmito E 
atixl Brvhma and Hurir.. Krmilasi-ft, 

fc So the .lfcrftya md FflytU Thu Rraknm mid //dnV. rad the patm- 
nyrnic Alaurlg-nty^ Affil the Gutter given to Maudpuiyil fl sen Brahma™ 
Wltct married IndriLsenji. The -%W H Bha$mv, f and *?anttfa cirnit. 

1 So the Bmhmru i'ojrtl r and //an>, Thfl J/nOya gfvw to Briih minim 
a Sun named Indrascma mstwh who was father of Vudhiy^i-a. The 
others omit, 

™ AU confute Lbig name. The ffpf, rcudi Vediitnsva + 

Vndhrya ; Fd ? /u, IMhyjdvo ; Kt^a, Vrddh^i-o ; Mai*yn r YindhyaAva ; 
^ud Jyiit, GoAefiam. T!ie others emit. The current form ta olearLy 
Yailhry^va, 

u So the JAi^i, Fiifn, and Harii. The other* omit, 

15 So alb except thfl BraAmn, whith omita 
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descendants Mudgala’s rods and descendants were the 
MaudgalyaB P and were or became brahmans, as stated 
expre^ly in the Affni t Mdgavaia, Matey t r, Y&jflt, and 
Ki>?iu Pur&nns and in the FfarivarhJa} 

It is clear from a comparison of these passages that the 
Yayu has the right reading, except that Kantfoi should 
be Kutiva. Its first three lines are corroborated by the 
Mat.mja, and receive support from the Agni, Bhdytxvxta, 
and TCtfru. The Brahma omits the first two of these lines 
about the MsudgaJyas and coniines itself to the last two 
lines of the passages, reading, however, Mnudgaiyn instead 
of $mhmi$tkcL The Ho rivuih&i begins the passage Hke 
the Brahma in the first Hne P and then diverges to complete 
its account by following the version which the Vdyu and 
Malaya give, but in doing so has blundered. This is 

* 4f»«* f77 t 21— 

ililkulasjfl tu Mflukulyuh kijetrapctik drijiitflynh, 

Prliere read N ntttfiititaya , Ma\itlfFitydJt, and kgatroptid-. 

Ifhtttjt iu rp ix + £J, 33— 

MadgfllAd Lniluiuk-nirv rtlJUh got ram MailrfgalyH-&uEijnitDm J 
Mmssfia, SQ t fi-d— 

udfnilp^yApi MaudgnlyAb kaatrnpeti, dvjJAtAVih 
Eto hr A Hgi rajak pak^ftkb 34Llik£rlt&b KaiiVa-Mndgalkk 
Modgaiainya 5-mo jajfx-e BrakniLFiihiili su-niuhn-va^ah 
Indmstciftlj BUl*i tnsyrt VindhyiUvjlB tiUfya ciktimi juli , 

Vdyu iCate. hLI> li, ,t7. 1513-3 : [AmmcljUr, mi.), 

Mudi^Sfl-syapi Maud gtdy&h Ere^Cn-dvijatnynh 

Etc hy Aa^im-wJi pak&e Huiiril&h KiLLixhiiOf^MialgaLlSi 
MaJgiklasyEk sit to Jye^tho BrahLnisthah Aa-mahl-yaiaLi 
Indrosentf yabo garbham RitdhyuiTfljn pratyapadyateL 
Funu, iv, 19, 10, in prase— 

MydgaMe ca MftildffalyuJt bsnlropeti dYljiUyG bahhUTub. 
//anV. d 3 £ p 1TB1 -3— 

My rigidity n tu diyido Mowlgftljlh KU-nuiliii-ycLiialL 
Silty pl fft# mnMtWcinah k^Ltropatil dvjjitSyah 
Etc by Ai^nuuh imkpuis e&iiaMt&h KbjfY^Mudgalfllb 
MAiidgalyiUiV'Ji ^nto jyeg^bo Bmlitnjirgi ti fiU-midiiiry/Niiih 
Inririisena yatip gurldiiLTu \ ' w LI inusvBm pmt yaj)odyaLfL 
Tc which infty bff added here? tbe Braft ran, itf p «J7— 

MtidgalAflyiL tn dfiy^lo Mimdgikjyftji Fm-amhn-y4ftfih 

lodjELScna Jiyta gikrbhiuh Vodbryam ai pmtjmpady^i*. 

Tor KflKfArjjtnJl ca ft&e MS. reuds rruftra&raML 
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proved by the words Harm eU: muhdtmanah, which plainly 
suppose that the word Aliiudyalyak should occur in the 
tirsfc line instead of J/nIn its following' lines 
it has evidently become confused al.mut Maudgalya and 
Brahmistha, and solves the difficulty bjr treating these two 
names as distinct instead of identical, so that it makes 
Maudgalya. father of Brahmam (that is, Brahmistha). 
The errors of the Httrivwqiia therefore support the version 
of the V'A iju and Matsya. With regard to the last line, 
the Vdyu. Brahma, and Harhiiih4a agree, and their 
reading is right for two reasons—(1) thoir testimony 
preponderates, and {2) tjiicens are seldom mentioned bv 
name in the genealogies, so that the tendency, if a text 
becomes modified, would be to change a woman’s name 
into a man's name. Indmsena therefore was Brailuiisilia's 
wife, and Indraseua is probably a corruption. 

MudgnJn was a raja of the North Paftcfila dynasty, and 
yet might also be regarded as a rishi ( which is wlmt the 

iniktOr and Snyana style him), been use he was the 
reputed author of this hymn, and because he was the father 
of a family of brahmans, The Maudgalyae, in fact, com- 
bined the positions of both tsatriyaa and brahmans, for 
they bore arms and were military brahmans, as stated 
expressly in the passages cited. 

J/iulr/fdani is not mentioned in the genealogy, but was 
obviously Mudgala a wife, as is generally agreed. 

As regards Indmmta, which Say ami docs not treat as 
a proper name, the genealogy states that Mndgain's 
daughter-in-law was Indrasenfi. There is no good reason 
t<* doubt ita genuineness. It was on ordinary feminine 
name. If Say ana had taken it so, one might suspect that 
it had been inserted in the genealogy to accord with the 
traditional interpretation of the hymn, but the hymn and 
the genealogy had become so absolutely sundered that 
(l> only one Purapa. the BkOgttvata, has preserved Bhnn- 
fO&va** name with any approach to accuracy; (2) the 
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interpreters of tlie hymn had no idea that Mndgala wan 
a mja, the Xirukfa and Sly ana styling him u rishi < 
(3) the genealogy makes no mention of Mudgnkmi: and 
f-M the interpreter knew nothing of Indiu^enS, who wa* 
herself a rtjfil Tito genealogy and the interpreters have 
nothing therefore in common except the name MudgnJa, 
and that was an ordinary name, 1 which suggested no 
relation between them. As far as I know, the hymn and 
the genealogy have not U-en connected before, Indmsona, 
moreover, is not the only queen mentioned in the genealogy; 
i t albO gives the name of her son Vadhry nova's wife 
Menaka, He and his sun Divodosa are mentioned in 
the Ri*j~Yfd<i p but iiui LliLs queen MenakA I Ter name 
therefore was nut inserted i.o sens any ulterior purport 1 . 

The word vadhrina in v. 12 seems significant when it 
is noted that IndmsemVs son was named yudhrifu 
Siyanil does not take the words vmlhri m7 j/nja as 
agreeing with each other* lint may they not be so taken f 
If so, they would form a play on the name Vadhryeiva, 
and such plays are common in the hytnua. 

Some remarks may 1>e ofFered about the word K?M 
(v h fi) in the light of the foregoing suggestions, Slyana 
explains it as an epithet. Mudgalftnl wua a r&jfii. and it 
is not probable she would have driven the chariot (or cart r 
as Sayatm explains)^ Tim raja Mudgala would naturally 
have had a chariot and a charioteer, and the charioteer 
would naturally have driven the cliariot* Surely he was 
K&iin ? £clm was the #nntfhi m MudgatRui m called the 

1 Tluira WAS another Mudgtda, fl »Otf fur d^soeridaut) of Vi»viimitr*,. 

liii, & 2oU [ Bnthvi n* It’K 59 ; Barn\ w 57, I4fl2 i Mrud^iOy^ in $g ¥ 
!7*1B] % util™ hi* name is Att echo of tljf wrafosian which derived I he 
K&Ehyukubja dynasty from A jnimdha ; p. 22 rnift 

= It does not: nCMSSUrflj foRnw thiit the vchicla vrr\h n cart because 
lv bull wh yoked to it, Chari"'* wi-rt? namrtfBU» dnvwn hy other 
nnltiiula. n* Wni (: b&lraketos r s chariot, wliieh wag ulmwn msfeker hy htras 
nor by elephants, W hy elephant-Ilk* h east*, probably huge bnflhloeft 
(J/vH, ejaS-ij. If Mudj^alii ft batson hud been carried off p he 
would n afamR y have yoked a jKJWcrfnl bull. 
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rathi <v, 2). Surely these two words need not nt^rsaarily 
mean the same tiling here, May it not be that Ke£in 
drove the chariot, and MndgiiJanI emiply rode with 
MudgaJa in it ? She was no lancer u young woman, for 
s,ie haci ^ daughter-in-law and also (if the suggestion 
about tins word v,idhrUyc bo just) a grandson; and as 
a middle-aged woman she would have had considerable 
freedom, and might naturally have taken an eager part 
in the occurrence, leaning well forward over the front of 
the chariot (see v. 6). Indrasenn, on the other lmud t ns 
a young woman would have been less prominent, and 
may have viewed the scene from a distance (v. 2), 

If these suggestions may be accepted, an explanation 
may bo offered of the word {xirivrktn in v. 11, supposing 
this word to have a personal application. It ia generally 
applied to MudgalanI; but ia there anything in the hymn 
(apart from thia word) to suggest that MudgnJn was 
estranged from Mudgalani ? May it not rather refer Lu 
Indrasenti f According to my suggestions Mudgala, 
Mudgnlilnl, Indmsena, and Vudhrya^vu would be all 
mentioned or alluded to, and the only person in the 
family who ia omitted is IndroscniTs husband. Mudgala's 
sons were or became brahmans, arid her bus fraud's name, 
Brahmistha (or BraJunarfi), suggests that ho adopted 
brahmauhood. May he not have quilted her In order to 
follow out the observances of brahmanhood f Do net the 
Lerms used apply to a young woman Biieb aw Indrasena 
was, rather than to n middle-aged woman like Mudgalan! > 
If these suggest ions are reasonable, the hymn and the 
genealogy fit each other, and that result would show that 
the commentators are right in ascribing the hymn to the 
Mudgala who was Bhrmyalva's son. And further, on 
this conclusion, would not Mudgala’s bombast in this 
hymn be quite in keeping with Ills fathers braggadocio 
which has been mentioned above, and is it not easy to 
understand the preservation of the hymn ? Mud gala’s 
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descendants, the Mnudgalyaa, would, ns a warlike family, 
have been proud of it, since it describe a successful 
contest, and their influence as brahmans would have 
secured its admission Into the Rig-Veda, 

¥. K Parr iter. 


ABanfAVA-GcraA, is Modern Kashmir 

1 Jr, Barnett's article on the Ptirutiiiirlhnmra of Abilinava- 
gnpta {ante, pp.'707 tf.) reminds me that the old Saivm 
teacher, although belonging to the eleventh century, is 
still u mime! to conjure with in Kashmir, In order to 
show this, I here give an extract from the ^iv-a-AMri i 1 ay a 
of Krsijn Kaadati, who is still alive. It is interesting as 
containing a legend about Abhinnvn-gupta, and also ns an 
example of Kashmiri poetry, written in the kavyn style 
by a Hindu or the present day. 

Sony heth nim sarva-wopakbri 
Abinawaguptabbri zan II1 it 
Bah sheth feata hath suit bala-brahmaborl 
Sbvi y heth gauv ahiwa-liikas I 
Yiti dih heth gauv kus diha do vi 
Abinawaguptabbri zan II 2 II 
Bakt' cybn 1 kati mahakalan mbri 
Lagayd pbri Sbiwa-rdpaa I 
Palana karawani kala-samhori 
Abinawaguptabbri zan II 3 II 
Harmdkha drusti asc sarva-paph hbri 
Yah ay Nnnaraki nori-kin' I 
Sendi-ahrana Shiwa-dyana shaph newbri 
Abinawaguptabbri zan II 4 i| 

Bamaradana khat 1 Barata*bala sori 
Bala hey sUty gay pbri-zan I 
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Barane-bala mubarith prayema-barane tori 
Abinawaguptabbri zan j| 5 II 
ITada b on d a-hamsanad a ch iikb fedwaporl 
Nddifeakra-Btity gaye brahmazan I 
Brahmasara sara gokh tar 1 Hamaa-dwori 
Abinawaguptabbri zan II6 it 
Sdkha-mdkha prayemuk 11 osh 11 gauv jyori 
Nethanani eani-wogani wani tati akh I 
Shiwa-Idla Kdiasara sarva-paph hbri 
Abinawaguptabbri zan II 7 II 
Bophura-ranga ehukh b*h Gangadbri 
Ase-peth Ganga-jata jdri tray I 
BsUct 1 nana a da bana sarvadikbri 
Abinawaguptabbri zan It 6 it 
Bairawanatha pata pata IbrMbriy 
Biru-peth aim Loriy-kin* I 
Gdphi-manz amreth dim dbr^dbriy 
Abinawaguptabbri zan II 9 il 
GUj™ me durgath. biij* me kbbri 
Liij 11 me wath Th a j 1 won-kin 1 1 
Gophi-manz gaj'-gah karay jataddrl 
Abinawaguptabbri zan II 10 It 
Jai jai cbuy be jai Shiwa omkdrl 
Tita darsbim dita nita Ertishnaa I 
Trawanbwith sarva-samkalpa-bori 
Abinawaguptabbri zan It 11 ti 


Translation. 

L O &va. who art kindly deposed to all, take me to 
Thyself with all (those who aru mine), like Abhinavu- 
gupfca, Ulc AcLryn. 

± Ho was ii Brutimactlrin from his youth, and took 
with him twelve hundred dimples, Ij e took all with him 
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to the Sivu-lAka. 1 What living man has ever gone thither 
in tliin wnrldtt body, like Abhirmvji-guptft, the Actiiya 3 
3. When were those do voted to Thee ever smitten by 
Ynnm 3 i offer myself us a aaerifiee before i t hie a form of 
the Protector, the Destroyer of Death, like Abhinava- 
gupta, the Acorya. 

\ +. By the sight o| (the mountain of) Harnmukha 3 all our 
sins are taken away, directly we arrive at the stream of 
Xiinur. By bathing in the River Sindhu and by medita¬ 
tion upon Siva, all ernes are warded off, as in the caae of 
Abhlnava-gupta h the Ae&ryu, 

v 5. Near Raimi rudan we all ascended the hill of Rnruth. 
O Kindly One, by Thee alone do we gain complete know¬ 
ledge. At BaraM-bal did we open the Ixiltn of the door of 
Thy love, like Abhinava-gnpta, the AcArynJ 

6. Thou art surrounded on all four sides by the mystic 
circle and the dot, and by the mystic /t&tfu?tt-c&ll By 

1 The legend runs thpit Ahhlmm -gapt* look twelve hundred disciples 
LIU'S a CttVc, sind iOjcenrJed tliem th-euci?, in his nw'n Ihodiiv form, to 
SivadiikiiL The mvo in fIlII .%hown near thru, the undent BohurEljia, 
About 13 mile? to Lhc Muth-we^t of ikuifir, 

I ' 1 Here, und in the fuLLinrin^ mrses., there is an elaborate enrie? of 
double meaning*. Flormfikh [H&raiDiikha] is a well-k^own mountain in 
Kirimrff, Suernd In S\\a T amt the goal of a fuDOtiM pilgrimage. T\m word 
ilLsq mtiana ** the totality of idJ things **. Kilunr ia a village Q n the 
pilgrim route to MjinuuukkL, and also mtnna 'Hhe carotid mttry™ 
i{«ip rem i«i-mii ?, tliroaph which tho mu I passes on its cdt at the time of 
death. The Stndhn is a Lir^u river of Kashmir, which has to be eroded 
f.u roiiit to Horamiiklin, Hence the eiltonmt i,ve rendering is 11 The sight 
□f (SB'a, Who Lb) the totality ui all things, Takes aw*y abi when a man in 
ftt the point or death. even while he is yet alive ; and i ned hat-ton on Him. 
like tio tiling in the iaindlwi, Wards t.dT the rfbets of every corse r \ 

■ J At the village of ICimiLrudan (RjinfiZidkiil) pilgrim* commence the 
ascent of H-uuumkha, going over Ihu spur of Banuli iBhiu-atagiriL S<-e 
Stem, Rilj-.itnmwjf\i \, Trans. 1, 114, mid ii, 408, At Enrmb the ascent 
Br*t begin to be trying, and hero pilgrims sometime fall ^ick. owing 
to the ratified nLmosphorn or to uxluiujftio n, wee H. Knowles, Dictivimrp 
of Eadkmiri prot ein, 22& BaraAS-biil es the name uf .noma bathing- 
place m\ the route, which 1 Imre not identified. The ver*c ohio means. 
Having wnrahipped llama and Bhanto, knowledge of whom Is ubtained 
through Thm t we opened the bolt*, collating of the mampthy* (barafit 6o/) t 
nr mystic circle round the navel, of the door uf thy love/ 1 
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practising the wbll-cukm y*ga exorcise, we have attained 
to of BtAhm*. At Bmhruasar Thou became** 

comprehended, and we descended by the Haihsadwftr 
mountain, like A hhinavn-gupta, the AciLrya. 1 

'' An “ lvoluri ^fy tear of love pours (from our eyes). 
< Ikon .Nuked One tl%ftmbara), in (telling of) the hilla 
and valleys, it is Thou who hut been described In the 
k-l^ur^Jake of Siva's love ure all our Bins taken away 
like Abhinava-gupta, the Atfirya, 

y 8. 0 Thou who hoarest the Gauge? on Thine head, TJiy 
body is white (with ashes, na though) with camphor. 
Pour Thoq forth the Gauges of Thy matted locks upon us 
I will proclaim myself as Thy devoted one, and then will 

l become possessed of ail power, like AbJunava-gtipta, the 
Awtjr. 

ft O Elmirav&nAtha, lend Thou me, ever running after 
1 hee, to Biru, at the entrance of Lar. a In the cave give 
Thou me the Water of life in streams and streams, as Thou 
jtaJst to AUuuava-gupta, the Acoiya. 

10 % wretched plight is melted away, departed are 
Uiy troubles. I have found the path of Thaj'wArV 


th „ f , '’I . M the ■»-«*» fa"* at Siva indicated h v 

h aml ’ lot °f Lhr, sign U[M ,| rermitntM] | ,- 

7*“ ** Viable *■. Tile or MU ].^ i, 

mnntr*. The nriffi-cahm „Vr.e „f 

J..-M "jmlMia The eurim* it. -tuck mitten, will fcld full tiaronjw 

^ £ % * *** * thD ******* We *h„ uM 4T rt £ 
’T*" S?,?" ™ t,le Pikrri- mute. Lt I I Zl 

m>t Menlltyinx Hmhnu,,ar i, , hfc„d Hk**] wiir 

:xrr!,,:„:t Z^r.rrr,: zszzr-, 

^ IHUDC ° f bk* on lhe 

■ The mime r.f the pargaii* in which the BlHi cave is stlnntetL 



higlreA (ilaee " iparamaptnfa), i.e. hii-a» heaven. 
jhas, 1910, 
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O Thou with matted locks, I will fan 1 Thee in the cave, 
like Abhinava-gupta, the Acarya. 

11. Victory, victory, to Thee, O ^ivn, incarnate us the 
syllable arh I Come Thou, reveal Thy self t and take Thou 
KrsEiEi (the author of the poem) to Thyself, when Thou 
hast releas'd him from the burden of hi» volitions, like 
Abhinmva-gupta p the Acarya. 

G. Ah Gju£kso& 

Cam BXmJcr, 

July 20 , mo. 


Eiegeticaa Notes os the Pasamabthasaba 

Mr. P. T. Srinims Iyengar haa kindly sent me some 
remark b on the edition and tmnalfttiQii of the Para- 
Tiuvrihasam published at p, 707 fF. above, from which 
I extract tlie following. 

11 v. 3L Adharctfidrikah : the book referred to is the 
Spauda-I\dnhlh' t composed hy Yasugnptu, the founder of 
the Kashmir Sorva school, or his immediate disciple, Bhatta 
Knllata. 

11 v. 10. Karana is not 1 organism \ but kriy&-&iMt f 
the power of action, 

M v. 17. Amv aniatangam means the essential nature 
of the ami. 

" Vh 19. This Aiolca names the following fatten#: 
(1) the three Guru#, (2) Pmkrti, (3) Buddhi, (4) Manat, 
(3) Ahaijikara. I would translate it as follows: ‘(The 
three Gunas) consisting purely of pleasure, pain, and 
ignorance, and of certain knowledge, change of cognition, 
and egoism ; prahrti ; then the inner organ, in the order 
of hu*Mhi t manas t and ahawkrtij NUcaya, etc., belong 
as much to the inner organ as to its parent r the truigunyti* 

S *' 1 in Hindi, b a Useehed airing made up of the Odl-bniis ai 

the 3b* iTTiiJiT^rti^ AnrJ BTaa;jen^ed from an dephiinCR neck. Here 
ir nsed for the frlwrnra, or Ely-whisk, jinulu of the sune cmterElla, tho 
employment of whteh indicate? worship. 
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, '■ ^ l,i ’ntrodmtioa to the &im-^-dra-bhU^yn 
to tl,» Cimk*. V^dS™, ilftdhvn- 

imkj» AS tesdimg tlie Identity of tin dim.! with iltha, 
/tnina. tmtldhi, aud jUni/n respectively-. 

‘ v. U. SaktitriitUa: I think this means the 'trident 1 

of Icch *' !l " d Kriya Saktis, describe in the previous 

verse. r 

“v. 73. second half. I think this consists of two 

Sentences: will |,o rejoice in praise aud the like ? hence 

he is said to be called,’ etc, 

'■ T|l ° is of the shape of a serpent 

extending from the kmda to below the pudendum 

**' ^ ^ tenda is like a tu hcr t^hind the 

nave, Supunnd is a tube through which the pr& m 
ureelates. The bmhnm-ramihra is at the top of the 
Jit-ad. where the anterior fontanelle is in the child ; through 
tbl the soul outers. What is between the brows is the 

ap ‘V aJ T; whioh J '« ^ ^th of the Stations of the 
awakened kurf'dim. The frniAnio -mndkm is the seventh. 

■vv. 70-80. The kh*fi<&,uja i* a tiuy drum. & V a 
stands in the ‘gtuveyard’ with this in one hand aud 
a skullful of liquor in the other. To the Yogi the universe 
“ the >™veynrd, his body is tho drum, the skull Is finite 
cognition and the essence of the univem, i. e . the light of 
Pam bakh. is the liquor," * 

L. D. Eaiiyett. 


Tfi£ Ciljcian Cities of Avobale asd Illubki 

Tn the newly discovered account of Sennacherib's 
campaign*, published by Mr. JL W. King, about which 
,f ‘ ™ ohBfl hft * contributed an interesting article to the 
Journal of this Society t April, UliO). the Assyrian kin*- 
Htateis that Kima, the governor of Illnbri, hud raised 
ft revolt against Ida authority in Cilicia and induced “ the 
inhabitants of the cities of Ingira and Tarzi " to join him 
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They seized the military load which ran along the coast 
through the laud of Que and ho iJ Hocked 17 the way to 
the Assyrian#. Sennacherib thereupon sent an army 
against the rebels, who were soon overthrown, lugira 
and Tfirzi were captured, and lOuhri, which is called 
iJ the city of Khilakki n or Cilicia, was taken by storm, 
Kima and his followers were carried to Nineveh, where 
the leader of the rebellion was flayed alive, Illubri wm 
then rebuilt and colonized with captives CrotU other lands, 
and the spear of Assnr was net up in it, together with 
u slab of alabaster on which Sennacherib recorded his 
name and victories. 

Tam. first mentioned by Shalmaneser II on the Black 
Obelisk, is Tarsus, Now we learn from a fragment of 
Alexander Pdlyhisfcor i Kuseb., Armen. Ckr^ xlii) that 
Sennacherib, on hearing that " the Greeks had made 
a hostile dencent upon Cilicia, marched against them Ind 
fought with them ft pitched battle, in which, though lie 
himself fluttered groat loss, ho defeated them, and erected 
on the spot a statno of himself as a monument of his 
victory, and ordered ids victory to be recorded upon it 
in the Chuldiean characters, bo that the memory of it 
might be handed down to posterity. He then rebuilt the 
city of Taraufi, after the likeness* of Babylon ri + 

Ingird, which m coupled with Tam by Sennacherib, 
must consequently be the Anchinle of the Greek writer. 
And. in fact, the two names are phonetically one and the 
same. The Greek I takes the place of the Cllician r, as 
in OTba for Urw& 7 which, as Sir W. H Ramsay has sbchvn, 
was the nati ve name of the town that stood westward of 
TarfiUd. Assimilation to uy^ict\o^ 1ms effected the rent 
uf the change from IngilA to Anchiflle, where the Lmjc r 
represents, as usual, an earlier ri. 

Step banns of Byzantium (*,*?.) represents Andiiale os 
on the sea-coast between Taraus and Zeph prion, and slates 
on the authority of Athenodorus that it was founded by 
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-\nch.ale the daughter of the Cilickn god laputas, on the 
„ nkH " f tl,c ElVer AntfimleitB. Anchifde, it was further 
***> w< * tLe of Kyduus, the river on which 

St<,0d ' tmi t}l * Ui ™ e of which, according to 
l 0]m ™ Kyduus, agnin, bad .'.on 

f-art hem us, from whom Tarsus derived it* original name 
of Paithonia. The usual account, however, was that both 
Anchiftle and Tarsus had been built by the Assyrian king 
feaniauapatus in a day, and that n statue of SaldanWos 
stood at AndiialS representing the monarch snapping Ids 
fingers, while on the slab below liiin was the ruinous 
inscription in "Assyrian letters": ' Eat. drink, mid be 
merry : all the rest is worth nothing." At the beginning 
<»f the inscription Sardumpulu* was said to have described 
1 1 mi self as « son of Amikyuckraxes ", which is also given 

:ls . W*™** ^ Anabaxarfe (Strabo, p. 872 : A then reus 
xu, p. 529), 


The attitude ascribed to the figure is clearly that of 
in oration, as represented ou several Assyrian monuments 
ns well us i (1 the CHiekn rock-sculptunes at Ivriz. 1 Oppert 
conjectured that the name of the kings father was 
11 tu, < upti(ui of the Assyrian analeu. H.ir Assim, “ I am 
the king of Assyria but it would more probably he 
the beginning of an Aramaic text: ana (Tardtindartms 
A<W ' < ' 1 Twkuntou. the Kashm ), or something 
smular. The Greek settlers at Tarsus made Petrus the 
founder of that city, and saw in the Aleku plain the place 
where be fell to the earth from the back of Pegasus 
</f. r vi, 200-2L Sol inns, however, who tells us "that 
Tarsus was “the mother of cities", ascribes its foundation 
to Kilix, who sprang from the earth Jong before Zeus 
(De Mir. Munrti f xli.v) a 

The local legends recorded by the Cilidan writer 
Athenodcrrufl indicate that Tarsus Wwa really n colony of 


3 ■ArrtJin, however, myv rbat lie Iwnrfc were pna«d Leather 

Ah^ t la* p, 01 ^ e v 
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Anehiale; hence, possibly, the reason why Sennacherib 
names the latter first- The position of l+ city of Os lick ”, 
assigned by Sennacherib to lliiibri, is transferred by 
Sol inns to Tarsus,. probably because Tarsus had superseded 
Illabri m the <4reek era, Iapatos, the Biblical Japhef, 
was one of the seven Cllician gxls—Adam is, Ost&Hoa, 
Andes (for Sondes). Kronas, Rhea (probably Rh.l), lapctra. 
ami Olyiubroa—who were all children of the primeval 
Hittite deities, the Earth (Amma) and the Sky iSteph. 
Byi. a As the city — or rather the State — 

was duitied among the Hittites. the earth whereon it stood 
being divine the fact that Adnnos (AAmul), I'l.ntEisnsi, ami 
Olymbros were gods is easily intelligible, 

Olymbrn is evidently the Itlubri of Sennacherib- A* 
It in associated with lapetos, the father of Andriole, it must 
have been near that ci±y r while atnee it comes last in the 
list which begins with Arknos we must conclude that it 
was situated to the west of that city* Here, then, between 
Adana on the east and Glymbros or Illobri on the west 
will have been the Khikkku of the Assyrians, the original 
land of Cilicia. 1 Eastward of it was the Al&siya of the 
Tel ehAmanm tablets, the Elishah of CSen. s, 4, The 
name survived in the ,a Aleisn " plain of the Greeks, since 
the Ionic Hkifta presupposes an original A\ao-t/ia, Here 
Bdlcrophon was thrown to the ground by the winged horse 

1 In the time of 3bAfrnanerer II, howevEr T Turai formed part nf the 
dcnxuuue of KatA, lemg of Qu3 lMack £W*/mfc t 332 40). Kirrt, the 
brother of Kiiie, mumm to have the ^luip cliihib n_a Kirnn, Ling ftf Illuhri, 
To the east of T&rzi, noeordLisg to Rhahmvpesflf, Ten the town* oE 
J+m&m or Tawvhb and Twmkuru The bum uf TatLnkun in oviikniEy 
with that rif Thntutlic, the wife uf Handt&t* who cam* from 
%riu td Cflicin nod there founded thfl city of KcImulerEs lApothxL iih 
14, 3 r 11. Sbe wji' the mother Of Kinytim and ilnciglit nr of King 
%wnm’ tiu* H Written Qafln by Slmbnanowr t hum* wo may 
oftnncct tlie Tia , m a with that of ikrjniciti whieh appeal's ju; Kfl-Gwrw? 
(Lc* Kiiu-van-ya) in a Phrygian inscription dlhijovered by Sir W. M, 
Raiusiiy in the ttatle-nnund r»r Kama,, Profiteer W Mix Molk hu . 
pomtal out that she rtrtme oF ihu Qu*jurvived in that oi the fortress 
Kyindft dwritad hy Strabo u being above AitohhUi " 
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Pegasos. T!i.- winged burse i s pictured oil a Hittite weal 
(Meaterschmidt, Carp** ImturipL MettUkantm, ii, p L xim, 

11 rld Lhri 3tor > T wJffionshijj to the Babylonian' 

legends of Btitnn and Gilgamos, who wore similarly thrown 

to tIie ^ Q,jnd the bade t»f tho eagle whereon they 
were endeavouring to mount to heaven, in the Assyrian 
period AJasiya was known as Quo. 

As Tarstia was founded by the grandson, Kydnus or 
the B«*enwdwB, Parthonius, of Impetus, so. Wording 
to Gen. v, A, Tarshish was the grandson of Japhet and 
th * brothflr of Eiishah, as welJ aa of Kittirn or Cyprus 
and Kotin in in or Rhodes. His father Yavnn, “ the Ionian " 
h- nrs au Asia.tie name with the distinctively Anatolian 
Siithx !W», anti it i* therefore interesting to learn tb.it 
the city on whose sice Antioch was built had been talk'd 
ronS. and that the name of Ionia had once been give n to 
the Cihciun coast.' Ion, the Ionian Greek, moreover, was 
ri-'t the brother, bat the nephew, of Dorn* ami .Bolus. 
L,ke Achi ^. the Achiean, hk father was Xuthus, the 
' tawny-skinned" Syrian, who was thus distinguished 
from the Leuco-Syri or - White-skinned Syrians ” of 
Cappadocia. 

A* H. Savce. 


Austin of Bordeaux 

Having now completed a translation of Heinrich von 
IWs hook, to which I originally called the attention 
of Mr. Beveridge and Mr. Foster (Asiatic (farlrrty 
***** iniO, p. 9d, and this Journal for Iftjo 

p. 494), I put on record here all that the traveller save 
alxmt Austin of Bordeaux. Von Poser reached A "ra from 

Lahor on Deci - mlltr -*• On the morning of the 

23th he received a visit from < Mr. Augustinus Him* 
from Bordeaux in Gascony, engineer to the Great Mogul, 

» Tho Pt rypln llurilinut places Ici* at the mnvlh. D f t |,o p yrauln ^ 
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and hu offered me an opjMJitmiitjr of seeing King 
[Jahangir]". On the 28th Von Ikvser began his journey 
with Mr. Augustin. their first, nights halt being lit 
Bikumtmh. Having passed Sirhind, they turned off the 
rood to Labor, and on January 13, lfci'22. joined Lhe 
emperors array, putting up in the cam] of Asai Khr'm, 
On tin- 13th Von Poser mw JahfmgJr at a hit all window,, 
and on the I Oth Augustin took him to visit Mir Mirim 
(arm of Mir KJinlihiilali, Yozdl,and married to Amf Kblm's 
daughter), and on the same day they visited A*af Khan. 
On the 18th there was a march to Nfirpur. 

In the evening of January 10 they went to Court on 
an elephant Prince Shahryar spoke to them on the 
way. Ay aoon as they sent in their names the doors 
were opened to them. 11 At once there appeared n royal 
servant who conducted n* to the king, whom we found 
at that moment in the bathers hands. He inspected the 
throne, made of gold and about u foot high, constructed 
after Mr. Augustin's designs- and through Issuph Chun 
[Asuf Khan] asked what countryman 1 was, and why 
1 had come there, what I had learnt, and whether 1 hud 
with me anything rave and special In the nature of 
firearms. The king gave us this interview in hiy inmost 
chunk her, from which he could pays direct into the 
apartments of his wives. This fact I inferred from the 
women's innate, which I listened to with great delight. 
Tim king lay on u handsome bedstead made from mother- 
of-pearl/* Other details follow. Having decided to go 
on to Labor, Von Poser left the camp and reached that 
city on January 23, 1(522, Augustin being apparently alii I 
in his company. Finally, our traveller writes: (i Q n the 
28th May [1G22] 1 said goodbye to Labor mi the qua$i- 
paternal house of my Mr. Augttstm, including therewith all 
tny good friends. 0 Lord! Give to my benefactor and 
hh dearest ones a sign, that it may be well with them in 
this world and to all eternity.” Excepting a mention of 
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writing to him ou Jam- 3. 1622. this is all that Von Poser 
tells us of Augustin Hirijut of Bordeaux. 

I have tried without auccesa to verify from Portuguese 
sources Taverniers statement {Ball’s ed, i r 108) that 
Shfthjalian sent Augustin to Goa as a negotiator, and that 
he wan poisoned at Cochin by the Portuguese. 

Wi 14,1 am Irvine. 


S*ptfwkft 21 s IBID. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Tantra k h Y AY IK A + Die alteste FassUHs dey PafociiLantru 
aus dem Sanskrit ubersetzt mit Einleitnpg mid 
Autnerkungen, von Johannes Heutel. Erst or Tail ; 
Ejnleitung, pp. viii + [2j, 150. Zwdter Tail: UitER- 
ketzung uud An^ixiikunuen, pp, [il] h 159 + [1], 
Leipzig uud Berlin ; Druck uud Yerlag von R G- 
Teubner, 1900. M. 13 (Wind SL 10), 

TantrIkm vi vika. Die akeste Fassung dea Fnhcatantra. 
Nfich den Unnd.gchriften beider Rezensionen zttni 
ersten Male herausgogeben, von Johannes Hum:? 
Mit oiner Tafel in Liehtdruek. pp H xxvii. 186, 
Berlin ; IVcidmamischo Buehhnndlimg r 3 010, M, 24. 

(Abhandlnngen tier kftniglioheu GeaeUschaft dor 
Wi fw i n sol ] a fto n zu Gotti n gen, Fh i 1 e?lpgr£sc! l- Historise tie 
Klftsse, Neue Fo3ge T Bind XII, Nra 2.) 

[ Coutmmd from p. ) 

To begin ab oro, I must profess myself still unconvinced 
that the word ln-ntra is in itself an equivalent of ui.fi 
(Hertel, in trod. to truns.* pp. 0-8 and reff.)> I have 
previously pointed out (JRAS + , 1097, xxxix, p. 732 S that 
the >vorrJ iid applied to the authoritative b:>ok in any 
science, for example in logic. That in a suitable 
context fttnfi'tt can be employed jjcr rll ijmn in the 
sense of ti it ia therefore quite natural . and the 

title Tantmkhjjn y ihi will accordingly have been rightly 
interpreted by Dr, Bertel ns n11iMatra^ikhyd y <7ai, It 
seems also to have been dearly made out that bnitrv 
may have the some what different meaning of r*i ttradntd, 
Le* the art or business of government, and that this 
moaning appears in the word tanfnultidm, X£ chief 
mi Ulster ' 1 (infcrod. to trnny., pp, 6 7 and rctiV), Perhaps 
both senses are to be found in Caijakya s ArikaMstra. 
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For the last chapter of that treatise is devoted to 
a definition of ft number of tenua, such ns crG&iiiwYW*, 
/jftd&WAa* oHdc&i t upamdna, t tihfaie$a> with examples 
taken from the treatise itself. Now these terms are given 
as names of the yufaCi* of the arthaJd^hyi, nai-rl the chapter 
itself is named Taniraynldi, which accordingly must mean 
i! definition of the literary expedients employed in [as 
distinguished from the subject-matter of] the SaaLra", 
these literary expedients being, in fact, common to id] 
Patras, Here tantra cannot denote anything hut the 
science itself in l^ook form. On the other hand, we have 
in the name chapter the following passage :— 

—wgn^rt m 

i N^ni ^rfsrftrwt nf^firrft ^bw ?* h i?: 

Tnfwwrff wrm wmfilmni tVc\ 

" VydBfy&mi is exposition of soparlativeness, as in vii^S 
<p- 328,11 B 13—15), 1 and especially In uusociaiicma and royal 
families, which have the character of ivssodatioM, division 
arist-a from gaming, and, as a result of that, destruction, 
and so encouragement of the Lad r the most baneful of vices 
through the consequent wcakne 1 ^ of administration/ 11 

Here (and again in the same chapter viii, 3^327,1* 111) the 
word certainly seems to mean "administmt-kin^ ra?tm+'intd. 
Accordingly we may understand iauira to denote either 
the science Or the art of government; and, when wo find 
the chapters in the Tnntrakhtfnt/iJf.a called tantm#, we 
may ijiterpi ot the word as denoting a branch either of the 
science or of the art. Dr. Bertel's Interpretation amounts 
to much the same, but the rendering " Kluglieitsfall "gives 
to tin- won! a turn which we do not find acceptable. 

Text. 

Page 3 h line 10* rT«lT^r^ : similarly Euddhist &ntm# 
begin XT* MMl and the Harsacarifa » With 

reference to the variant . we may compare 

Jf ii i tab 1 1 ft t it ha 
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F> 4, 1L 11-12 (v. 4t. *m l ill: misprint for 

^ in i* 

p, II, 1. 7 fv, 20). vn fcw ff THlui: the raidimr 
TiHwf, "lake: pleasure in," aeenui ^uporinr in authority 
and sense. 

p. 13, L 4 (v. 41). ?rnrnpiTT3?W: the metre seems 
tu demand 

p. 25, L 0, WCffJTT: why not retain the 
of aj3 ? 

p. 40, II. 12 1.3, UT VTT^g: but 

gn'S a poor sense, if any, whereas V*T tinijfl , 

" Jet no one owe money," agwes excellently with what 
follows, 

p, SO, J. 13 (v. 172). JRTft^": read eiS h 
P« GIp 1. 14 (>. 277), W^ : - *r*W for ^T^TTr as 

is rend in Ihm versa Silbha.?itiirtdi 34fiS - ,i Or is 
a stronger rquiyuleut t 

P- 1 lr 2. : against the proposal to ivad 

"JTVra we m itv 11 ui■ ite If rr ,>vr Mji Ei’t /jj i Fi«>]nhay p I -S ! 1 2 j, p, 1 53, 

J. i, -3WTfa: nflf^r, 

P- 09, EL 21-2. W i\ s&ain to Lave the remains of a 
faulty &oka— 

hv*ihT f^T^TRTT I 

and possibly an Arytl verse followed. 

p- 7«J r II. 4—5 iv r 35), The verse would give better 
ti&ftBe if it road— 

jnjwTfa *f^rr i 

YTJHSlSflP TTT^'W I 

w Even with an coeniy he should ally himself, even 
in intimate alliance, Water, though heated, puts 
out tire/ 1 

The heated water is the angry person with whom the 
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agreement Is made, extinguishing the flame of war. The 
long in WrfF ex plains the reading IjcTJL ^ students 
of Brehmi writing will recognise. As regards the senti¬ 
ment, we may compare AfthumMrd, vii T 2 (p, 2fl7.ll. 6-6), 

mWR sfVs *^5*1 ^ItT- 

p. 71, I. 22 (v\ 36), 1 find it hand to doubt that the 
author wrote ?T *TWWT^Tci^iTIT H 7 as MSS. of the 

iS'oM^Afira Panmj'rtTi^ra (iij 26) read. 

p. 73, 1L 4 seq. (vv. 39 42) r Here we have eight lines 
of the narrative in Aqkas* Tills is a noticeable fact, 
frtLg§£esting that the whole (of this narrative) had a 
versified original, 

p. 84, L 9 (v, 74 l fT^TTITt: fafTSTrri 0 Seems prefer¬ 
able, because (1) Is a rather strained 

construction, and (2) a of a ^ can scarcely be 
snid to be fr^TT- A thing is tVwsr when it is beyond 
its own control, 

p. 84 T L 16 iv. 70). °f 1 Tfgn; should this be ! y 

Jlhurtfhari, iii, 22, and Sb!u:\ 3106 read 

p. 88 p 1. 21 (y* 100). ^T- read *TCT. with SP. ii, 02 f 
p. 80, L 7 (v* 103). “uW'd/it: what is the objection to 

e TTGTVl^I- a^~ D rrr^n: ? 

p + 08, L 14 (V- 143}, m ^ fwvmftcr : in the JfaAo- 
hhnnitn, where the verse occurs (iii, 2815 — iii, 72. H\, the 
reading is ^rfrtVdlfW. 

p. 09, ]. 5 (v. I4d). T^qwq read f 

p. 105 (v* 164). IS liy not keep the old reading 
*T$£T li |h Siidltr:he PwiiK'atuTiira, ii, 81 ) p which 
is 50 common a truism in Indian writing ? 
p. 107, margin. PS : read SP. 

p. 1 Hi,]]* 5-6. does this form (for °Trg) ^isi - 

p, 117 + L 0_ ■ the usual form is 

P- 123,1- II (v, 62). read **mr€r: molatiny 

nhimsaa 
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p. 129, 1, 12, <*wrrpil: read 

p, 145, 1. 4 (v. 1381. : matf 

“fwfqtiTfW = & *T?nfw? See apparatus ci-iticus, 

P- 149, L 28 (v. 5). :: road 'WifR: with 

SP. iv, 2 ? 

p. 150.1. 4. ^TUTTF read ’Wl f l m nTl? 

P* 150, 1. 20 (v, 10), fir* *7 ; this Aryfl line ia 
imperfect. Read *i*TfFTW*T with Sbh r.\ 2893 f 
p. 153, 11. 10-11. Read ' 

P 157, t, 10. n T'FT : why not retain "TPtW (causative) f 
p. H' I, 1, 14. : the imptvut 1 w with the 

termination flTT+f is very remarkable. Usually we find 
only the indicative {3rd pers, sing,). 

Translation, 

p 23, 11 7-S (test, p. 23, 11. 13-14). Qerade dalur, 
writer (rfjdhr droht: buL ^raw would 

luurv exactly mean “ whence danger la (proverbially) said 
to come ", 

p, 23, 1, 20 1. text, p, 24, 1. 7). Get&tet hat dieiwr BtSaeuticht 
m ' f die™ Fiaehe; lead 11 through their 

want of sense” t See the following words. 

p, 'il, 1. 2-1 i test, p, 23, 1. 10). Ttiest Worte: rather, "his 
words,” 

p. 42, 11. 13—14 (text, p. 40, U. 2-3). Gflringte ( mit’df.r) 
bn dun GavOsser: rather, "went to another pond,” ^ 

^nni inr;, 

p. 07, v. 33 (text, p. 71). Dunk Vert tv Igiing gldcher 
Inte.rcxsm [" Jnirretecngemeiiuichaft'*]: hut B. A: R. trans¬ 
late TrmfflrsfniTf^ by “ je nach den l uistSudeu ” (J||<i D 
" in virtue «..f "), and it might mean "according to their 
powers or auitubility ”, The phrase occurs in the 
ArthaMstru., i, 8, p. 20. L 15. 

p, OH, 11.-14-15 (text, p. 72, Jl, 14—15). In e-iner 
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Lithe, wi> *t> in der Welt [,vuii.<d] nkht m finden ist: 
lull ^ThiTffViT menus merely " miracutoils ! . " marvellous", 
P* 69, 1, 4 (test, p, 73, 1. 7). Lie mit ihr, iltrer 
grfcslcn Feindin. Fivnntbiehaft (/tmchloestn hatte; docs 
not Tfwfrf^TfTTt 7R ^1 rRT = 1 having the same enemies 
and friends as he ” i 

p. b|), L 19 (text, p. (3,1. J4), L'bt'iL'i/uvj 

jdg/'ntl perhaps meanH, rattier, "through 

fieeiug only the genus (crowi and not making out lhe 
individual/' 

p, 7b. v. 01 and n. 5 (text, p, 81). In this interesting 
passage concerning the form of the letter It, we should 
nnte the play on the word , " spirant/' The verst: 

recurs with variants in fflturtyhari (supp, nh 

P - "* Vr (tent, p. S2), Lie Entfemwny des 
Entsayuny . . , die Wiederhaimny den Sterbenn: rather. 
**“ iceeptauae of Renunciation <e£. mrjft ^ufr 

. , . . a pnraphre«j 5tT#R) isf dying.' 
p. 77, v. EiT (text, p. 82). diniii er von whirm. Glrruzf- 
L" iu miW yin nsenden Melt tiny] , . . w icird ewmicktet: 
hut Tbm - “ spirit. ”, " fire ", rather than « brilliance ”, and 
qfr*ra: is more than “contempt" namely “ ill-usage f ’. 

P* 7S -, V - 6 9 < tcst P H3 )- Von ffitfe enMasst; hut 
WgTTtrfrw: - *' devoid of courtesy", and it agrees 
syntactically with SPUlft See B, and R„ H .rv. 

:ind + i oho Ind, SprOcle-, 5950, einc* grobtm 
Geizhala < , t tr-ngthL 

p. i& M IL 3 i-Lti i text, p. 85, L 3). Eht Zufall fiifjff : 
rather = “ Low I cannot tell ", faying stress not so 
uitieh on the accidental character, as on the difficulty, of 
the escape. 

p- 7y ' 1 V ,test ' P- 85 - 1 i] ' «*«■» Sir Bcfdnfen: 

^£ii«Lii+if*T = 1 tjvea mtn in n dream " 
p, 80, v. 86 Ito jEt, p. 80> Etrtc hi worragemlr BkJhmg: 
Jjiit Ubs i h the oppcasite of this. 
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p. 82, vv. 100-1 (text, p. 88). With these two verees 
coni [wire Eannmrita, vii, ml hit, (Bombay, 1892, p, 226). 

p. S3, n, 4 (text, p. 89). These verses occur in the 
MahahharaUt as follows: 1 f >4 = Midi, iii, S 3 . 20 ; 105 = 
Mbh. sii, 224 . 7 ; 1O0 = iii, 181 . 10 . 322 , 16 ; S u/ 7, 22 

P- 84. v. ] ] 1 (text. p. 69). Dr. Bertel's citation of Sic 
rm nun cabin is moat apt 

p. 87, n. 3. This argument would make the Marita- 
>:<irifa also a Kashmirian production. The twilight is 
distinguished from night fall even in Hindustan. 

pp, 88-9, v. 129 and n. 1 (text. p. 95). GescUt sick ah 
v4rter aiehi der Tray . does not mean 

“ L,ierts iB 1)0 foo »*h k ini of deception to compare with 
these three / The Is surely either — ST^' HIt TSTT 
of Jrtha&Utro. p. 12, E I and 3, i,e. the "six faults, 
desire, etc.; cf, B. and It, s.v. ; or, more probable, 
= the five sen sea + maims: ,w R. and R,. loc. cit. 

p. 80, v. ISO a nd n.4 (t ext, p. 95). This verse is quoted 
rwith variants sod from MaJuibhdrata, 

v, 10 14 ( — v. S3. 44), Compare also Euddhacarita 

ii, v. 41— 

TT* ^ WTfi| TTR 

rTrtmf Tjyi rjg | 

irm 

p. 90. v. 149 (text. p. 06). Einigr /rriVififc zieh&i das 
Almmni iw: or does T>Vn mean - only some 

i Few) understand giving * ? The meaning "prefer ” see ids 
not evidenced in connexion with i-y-M, 

p. ^2, L 5 (text* p> 08, L 5), V&m Schiekgat zum Unt^r- 
stand getrieben : - « mishap being 

suggested by the occurrence (or by au omen) ". 

E 37-6 (text, p. 99, I. 1). fbin Augt ht die 
li euthmi . perhaps rather ‘yon have the eye of Wisdom ", 
p. 93. v. 147 (text, p. 99)- Gerdt attf abaege [W&rtlich 
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id krumnyi* tiyitj] - " go bowed down." like a fettered 
prisoner. 

p. 03, L 27 (text* p r 99, IL 21-2), Die Augen tangmm 
uftiu' ^Nnpl fsrritw^rrfiT k, however, H 1 eZo**' my eyes" 
(resignedly p giving up such preferences)* QE B. and R. 
$,v r -h fa, and ifa mica rita (Bombay k 1892), p. 286, 
ll 5-G p fiwW idhltfwT- 

p. D6p v, 154 (text, p, 103), IlHxi besmyrem Stim*mfami 
ti'iid ksinen he&s*ren Lhiwjer: but in connexion with 
f we must assign to and ^^rqj 

their technical senses* 

p. 07j v. 136 (text, p, 104}* Dcm nic/it: why nut 
translate ms an interrogative, being the 

predicate ? 

p. i)8 P v. 164 and n. 2 (text, p. 105). This verse is 
from the Mukabhamta, xl, 2. 3 ■ xii, 27, 31 p 330. 20; 
xiv t 44. 19. 

p. 192, IL 4 seq. (text, p. 100, IL 2 eeq.^ These jffidals 
are named in the same order in the Arftut&idn i, i* 8 
(p. 20, IL 12-14): the functions of the “ revenue- 

officer.” arc described in ii. 23, pp. 57 &eq. t and those of the 
w officer of works," in ii, 24. pp. 59 seq. The 
^*Tqfu qn. who was in charge of the guard of the royal 
apartments, is mentioned p. 41, L 7. and p. 252, L 7. 

p. 105, v. 13 and il 1 (text, p. 111). TFrr dwreh seine 
Swiff vfrentsand id ( = HVr erfotthten hut) : 

^ ?H *IWT ^Ft = the victor in a contest w hich has 

been doubtful and might. Luve inclined to bit her side 

p. 103, IL 35-36 (text, p. 115, L 19). yeistlirht*# 

tr nd weltlfche# Tl : oris — 14 knowledge and 

science '* ? 

p. 100,11. 21-2 i. text, p. 116, L 9). Jiu i&i ii Lehen tiu* 
ifi-tn yexMif umr; ET^: = " straining his powers to 

l lie lit must " t 
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p. 1 OS), 1. 2S ( text, p. 11G, 1. 1 8). dcuHuh merktc • 

^V" 1 ^nvf^JWT — " dearly f ur cleverly) inferred " f 

p- 110, V, 50 {text, p. 117 K Burch den Vorimnd dee 
h'uninth< iui ; rather, «■ dea Maudes." irfiRT. 

(J- US, u. 7 r text, p. 123). II tr ttmhmanen: but ye 

jfyamaht (an oft-quoted phrase) means the yajamdtitt and 
his* friends?, 

p. 130 h v. 134 (text, p, 144), Vide Erhtitflmgm sunichie 
gemaeht hat: iu regard to the Piiael (property “ will 
o the irisp ", ' Irtlicht "). *reJ^FT*rfwft*ft will mean 
Jj taking various tall shapes 

P + v ‘ 1 r *' 4 ji, 145). Veratdlmig uwl TT^rf^f 
!'■'<>/( : *TteIfaj = “ depth ", 1 concealment of thoughts", 
The word qutft refers very possibly to the jaws of death, 
often represented with open jaws and large teeth (like Kali). 

P I40 ' 11 IS (text, p. 148, 1. 4). Ydtmfamakn 
[ Faltemkgegtcht ]: with this very apt name compare 
Juvenal, x, J 93-5, rugae quale# , . , in veil da sealant 
nun nutter simia hm\a. 

P‘ ^ (text, p. 15lj, 1. 8), Hockerfrent : more 

exactly, "with great desire"; cf, text, GS, I. 14, where 
Or. Ilerlel translates, ' ersehne ieh iunigat [wortlich : “ mit 
vielen Witaschen] " and 152, J. 7. 

p. 149,11. 4-5 (text, p, 157,1, 4). War hei TagLeeanbruch] 
an* dem Sehla/t ervtackt: but read £ = 

f^TFtTU“ in one word, *■ awoke from a siesta"*(or “ imp "). 

Glossary. 

(p. 100, I. 13)- c f. »TTf^W (text, p . n. ]. e, 
and Harmtenrita, p. 152, 1. 4), 

(p. 150, t 11), “schfidlinh." Bather, "useless," 
"purposeless" (B. and K„ “amnios So Harsacarita 
(Bombay, 1892), p. 2(38, 1. I. 

(pp. 101), 1L 1 and 5, 110. L 4, 115, I. 7), 

“ Gt'fahr filr das Bestehen dee Kejchcs," and adj. It seems 
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uuueceasary to lay stress upon the idea of danger; the 
ho^ of * urgent " (B* and K. 41 drmgend ”) 1=4 mdfijpient* 
R and Its* " wdhei ptricillwm in mora est PP is esplaimtion, 
and for perir ilium we might substitute iiMSOWHjwrfurn.. 
The word occurs in the Sohgaura Flute inscription 

(JBAS.» 1907. pp, 500 -sHjfj. > and in the Arthit&i*tiyt k 
p. 29, L 12, a passage which the Tantrdkhyayika (p. 100 T 
1L 1 and 5-6) has in view. 

(p* 7, 3. L5i, ^ sich axiBchliessejid, nachgehend/' 
So also B. and It. bnt. I venture to suggest that the 
meaning intended is ficciritfnhrf concomitance orenjmi*cntion, 

Le. coincidence. CL H&rKtearUd, p. 31, L 6. 

TOK ip. 7. L 1 ) occurs several times in the Ariht- 
Sasfrra- as denoting a division of aii army, e.g. pp. -77 . L 14, 
2m r i 11, 362, I lb 3G8 r 1L 11-12 404 I. I 

wmrft m), 40 b, L 2. 

(p. 100, I. IB). 1 plttdieh." Read 

^TTtFf ip. 152, I. 6)j ' Uriternehmcn/ Or has the word 
here only the same sense as in ^TTIfl . etc. ? 

I'p. 109, L 3). +F Heichsbauinoister 11 ? Ct B. 
ami R.. ^.r. ^ETT*7T , ami Aiih t&tsfnt, ^n^K<*** B 

title of a chapter (i f 30). 

ufnrf-spl (iti, v, 7) occurs also m the BdUirfimCnj'*"'* 
(see the smaller -Sh Petersburg lexicon) and the //urpu- 
mrito t p, 208, L 4. 

URrR ^P- 162, 1. 5), " Fussboden. ?a But is not 

= lt at his feet M ? 

TnfW^TT? (p. 7, L 1 >. For cither instances s^e the 
a-rfAMS^m. pp, 272. I 1. 299, title of c. 117 

i pp. 299-303); cf. p. 281, L 11. 

tj T IW* (p. 131. L 18), “ den fruheron Zustand beflitaend/ 
But Lhe test is ^ 

and (p. 1B3. L 2 ), pp eine Obearvan*." But the 

corrupt passage oontaios t no doubt, the word 

, which is known from other source*. 
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ip. 20, L lfl), " den Angenscheki liefertid" 
But is not the word m Bahuvrfhi ? 

(p* 10P f L 2 b " Anwaittr.’ 1 The word occurs 
ArtJmttatra, p. 20, h 12, in the same connexion. 

*Tf i iii v. 125), 1 Herr Fiirst; Ig not tlve meaning 

merely *■ great man rp i 

(Uh v. IH), w Befreinng von den Pflieliteu p s+ 
" L-nabfeIngigkeii. lT Bntef.^WPl ■ OTmS^FPPt (/THrga- 
carifa, p. 135. IL I and 20), and B. and R, *.e. 

li^TT ill, v, 128) = Is it not rather = 

or TT g =e *t*i Sen my note supra. 

^p, 109 r L 2b Set wy note mp)W> 

(p- 6* 1- 13). In tho AHhtim^fm r p. 40, L 3, the 
neuter Wl^frtr is explained m the head-quarters of a district 
of 800 villager 

Add ^ 6 r L 16 (oocoih in ii, v. 124). 

BjtATtKASv 

I append a list uf the verses which with the aid of 
Aufrechts indices I have traced in other works. A large 
proportion of them recur in the M^htlbhamta, and these 
will have an interest for the history of that work, as well 
as for that of the Tan t rakhy&yika~ One verse seems to 
be found in the Jtdmdj/tiniz* The remaining citations, 
from anthologies, etc*, of later date than the Tantnlkhya- 
i/ika t may be helpful in connexion with textual questions. 

Among the abbreviations the following tuny need 
explanation :— 

Skm. ~ Sad uktika rm m yta (Anfrecht MS.) ; 

J.SM r T = StMidAtfdVilli ; 

Sp-^SSrjiffadharapaddkati: 

S^Mukblv* = h^tibhd^ihi-muktiSvtflT (Aufrecht MB.); 
S^Sarpmya — Subha^Uasajp^aya (Aufrecht MS,). 

1 have marked with * works quoted from MSS., and 
with t the citations already supplied by Professor Fr&nke 
and Professor Lanman (Hartal, tmna.. pp r 140-7). 
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artliena hi vihlnaeya, Si, 53 = R&wi&y. vi r 83 r 88, 

;i rthobhyo h i pfnvrddluG bhyas. An h . i ,57 = It i 1 m a-jt.Yi,83. 3 2. 
atyucchrite mimtrini pLrthive, i, li4 — MwIrSrdkh<tm, PI. 
anfkgatavndhuta ea, i 1 128 = Mhk, xii, 137. 1 and 20, 
npy uniiwttJLL pniltipato. ii. 144 = Mhk+ v p 34. 32. 
avy^vafiayinftm alowim, ii, 07 =&hhv, 2848. 
fthitaliitavieiimdEinyabiiddhi^, i, 12= Shhv. 34+4, 
+rttmaptts mpftlo nfisU, Si, 18= Midi* xii r 138. 140-50. 
ilrflidhyamnii'j IwihubhilL pra\ i, 03*= Sbkv. 420, 3231. 
aiiYin Mhvatirp knryat, ii, 12 R = Mbh. i, 140. 88, xii, 

1 4o. :;- 

asaimam eva nrp&tir bha D , L 18 = Sp* 1331 m S^MufdBtt\ 
sjti 14. Pirfakip, (TThk), p h ]32. 
if to vfi *u krU&itopaliil i to, ii, 27 = ftbhtL 437. 
nttistha k|Aimcn ekam, ii. 60 = *Shv. v, 230, Slhv* 3105, 
ut#a! lasamptin na.m udirglia 3 , ii, 06 = Sbkv* 315, *8,- 
SaifieaytL s, v, 1. 

udirilo Vtlmb paaumpi, i, I6 = Np, 200, m S^AIuktdt^ 
is, 15, Vd&l&p* fUlile), p. 8. Si tuhnwi nad* ( Weber), p, 905* 
rna^efain agniiSesaiii. lib 114 = il/5/b xii, 140. 58, 
ekjiip banyan mi \ii hanyftd. ill, 123. Cf. Mbh. v, 33. 43. 
okay a rive vinirjitya. ii, 130 = Mhh. v; 33, 44. 
eka&ya dQ^kbasya na yftvad, ii, 1 GO == Afahdntitakr t , 
iv, 40 (210), 

ekakini vannva^iny, i, 4 ~Sbfa\ 504. 
kiidurblaita&yapi hi dhairy»vrttei\ i, 31 = Bit art r. ii. 75, 
Shhih 310 + 528, 4- 221 

kanakabhiipapa^iipgrab3ii.MK;ito r i, 36 = *Sbrfi. iv. 76, 

ShktK 808. 

kalpayaLi yon a vrfctim, i p 24 =*Sbhv. 2802. 
krtasatain anatnu lmftain, iv. 17 = $Wlv. 340. 
ko 'rthan prttpyu na garvito, i, 90 — * Start. v, 1 7 6, $bhi\ 
3470, 4‘ 1 

ko 'bain kail deaakalau, in, 121 =8p. 1404. 

gnna gmiiijfle^u ^nibhavanti, i. 100 = Sh!n\ 260, Sjk 

20 5 * Oiifiar, 
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gnror apy avaliptasyu, i, 121 = J Ihh. i t 140, 54, v, ITS.-IS. 
xii, 57. 7,140. 48, Ramify, ii, 21. IB. 

jivitwp tut iarlitiiii cn, ii, 105 = J/Wt. xii. 224. 7, ef. xii, 
174. 22. 

tanlntlriy&ny aviknliuii, ii, lil = Bhnrtv. SuppL 5 f 
HhojaprubawHia . 

trnani liODraiiliiyati pin 5 , i, 52 = Sfihv. 2(51. 
ty&janti mifcrfiJii dhrutsiir vihinnn), ii, 54 = 
iv, 13. 

tyajedefcmu kulasynrthe, i. IIS = Mbit. ii, 02,11,v, 37, 17, 
128, 411. 

fhittvii yKtiiuti piimsii. ii T 91 —Mbit, iv, 20. 6. 
dfliitw! djiiiio visits to vai, ii, 140 = Mhh, xiii. 7-5,15. 
rMtivnu tnJyo vidlilr, ii, 141 = *S.-Muldtiv. is. 49. 

■Unit dlnamnkhiiir yndi, ii, 70 = Bhurir. iii, 22, 8b!tt\ 31 DO. 
durad ucdiritnpAnir At dm. 0 ,1,108 = "Stem, v, 177, Sbht, 342, 
tli'Aim hal&Tp kill urn upAyuiu, iii, 25 = Sbhv. 2913, 
*S.-Mukttiv. iv, 1, 

rlvipud tuiynsuind npi, ii, 189 = RatndmK 7, qnoti.'d 
Dhvanyal, p, 114, Dasurftpa. i, 24, iii, 3, &p, 441, etc. 
■’■filiiiniia eva hato btmti. iii, 00= Mhh, iii, 313. 128. 
nn gopradfiuarp nn mjililprndiintiin, i, 117 = VtUlbip. 
(Uhle), p, 51. 

na mantnibalaviryeim, ii, Ii9 = „l/Wt. xii, 220. 20. 
nflstrtin apntre tlfinmn. i, 1 04 = Sbh tt. 341. 
fn&sti jiltyii ripur niutm, ii, 33 = ,.1/M. xii, 138. 139, 
140. 51. 

niiriittnin uddisya Iii yah, i, 94 = Gkataiarpara X-Uimni, 
10, Sbkv, 230. -V 300. 

ninJnLvyo hriyara t k ti, u, 117 ^ AhimLartititaka. p, 25. 
nrpaU kMna&ikto gi^*yati> h S3 = Sp, 1390. 
iiinivakrtih plrnkti nftiva, ii, 11 5 = Ehartr. ii t 04, SUiv. 
3100, *S,-Muktdv. viii r 24. 

prfiytnetm kulauvitam, i t 177 =8bht\ 3408. 
ptmlAny miirt^kal pant, Anil , W, 10 (only no far \ =. 
Rawdy, iii t 73. 0 find 10. 
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priyarp hruyad akypaiiai, ii T 128 MhL xii ( 70. 4. 
balDpapamio pi hi bqddlii 0 . iif r 67 = Sbhv. 2024, 
huhavah pan^it&l; ksudnls, i, 1 1 1> = _1 fhk xii r 111. 63. 
fbadJiyante ha hy sdSvaata, ii, 34=ilfWh xii, 13S. 197. 
uiantramuUrp hi vijsiyaui, iii h 36 =Jtdmdj/\ vi p 0. 5 + 
mitmm vA bandhum va, iv, 10 —Sbhv, 2893. 
yaj jlvyate ksatiain api, i P 10 — 14-81. 

yatrad npi kali paaytc, L 150 = tibhv. 964, &p. 973. 
yatM dhenuflahaare^u, ii, 10(J = Mhh, xii, 151. 16, 322. 16, 
siii. 7. 22. 

yathodftyagirer dravyam, ii. !53=JlfM. xii, 203. 4. 
yad nkFLryain akilryam eva, i r 180 =■ Shkv . 2903. 
yayor evn wuimm viUziiu, iii h 87 =.Mhh. \ } 131. 10. 
yaamae ca ycna at yu.Sn ca p ii h 5=* riii, 29. 

yuKyiirt.hiVH trLsya mitnini ii, 52 — Mhh. xii, 8. 19, Rama-tp 
d, 83. 35. 

fytdriaiij sai mi vn^u..-, ii, I 51 = Mbit. \\ ,36..13, xii, 209, 32. 

yo ha dadati ua hhufiktc, ii, 110 =Sp, 387. 

rija ghmi briOmiasuis, i, 1 83 = Ny-. 1541. 

rfi m a p ra vrn.j j main btdi.-r, iii, 136 = Mhqjajtr* 23. 

rogi -irupiUVftAi paramta 0 - ii. 72 = tihhv. 3184, tip* 404. 

labdhuvyatiy ova kbhiite, ii, 120=±Mbh. xii, 22 6, 22, 

hivarmjalantti uadyjts, i F 160 = Bharir, ii n 71, 

laijgiilacflJiiTiaiii adhai, i ? 8 =-Sl*f\t\ 641, 

vamqi ynkUm maun&ip, ii, 70=? Padyamriiffralm, 10. 
vatutn ahimukhe krodhilviete. ii, OB =*56/* r\ 450, tip, 255. 
viimpy art hair prftjfittB f ii s 99 = Sbhv. 535, 
vimiiiaiia dukraritaiiak!rtiiiiam r ii , 44 = jSbh r\ 2922, 
vynmjiikantaraciirino r ii, H = *Skm. v. 360, m S.-SarftfvLifv< 
iv t 3, VsftihijL I Uhls), p. 50, A$bwntnt f' 2, etc, 

liiifl i vnk arayor grab api rl anain p ii, 8 _ Sbk i\ 3125, 
* 8.-80 tin'fnja, ii r 5, Sara#mtTk. v, etc, 

sOuyam aputrsisya grh&ip, is. 50 = Mrcehtbtfiktl, p. 2, 
irutana buddhir vyajauena, iii. 140= KCuynpyakaki ad 
di r 0, *S^SaT{teaya t xv T 4. 

Aarngi^me prohnrsiiiassflnikat4_\ is, 134 =iiMu 3120. 
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fruyute M kapotenu, iii s 78 = Mdnury. vi p 18. 24. 
satsip nintam atit rainya* i p 73= J/M, v, 124 + 26 
samliipo m% khaltl numta r n, 131 =8bhv. 3128, 

^irviitljjj. dharmamulo 'rtho, II* 104 = SMu 2813. 

Ftai-vjiM sarvam na j&natb ii, I43=AJ7 jA. iii. 72. 8. 

sarve ksnyAjitti iiieayzihp ii. 105 = &fhh* xi T 2. 3, sii, 27. 31 : 
330- 20, s:iv p 44. iy, Mindy. ii> 105. 16 P rii p 52. 11. 
sabavahirndhana h y arthas* lil, 24=JfM, v, 37. 38. 
tmpuspitas ay id aphalah, ii, 127 = Mbit. i r 140. 68* v r 34 24, 
m 140, 31. 

supura vui kunadiklb i n 11 = AIhh. \\ 133, D. 
sill ml ayaci iti durjane st-i, ii, 20 = Shhv. 3000. 
suhrdaiu uj.NikArilk[\r lit] i-'kd,, i r 6 = Sbh 2808. 
sill mb nirimtaraoitte, ii, 158 = *S^Muktdi\ ix, l3 r 
VUtdlap. (UhkO, p, 20. 

svalpam anaynvasavriFit kjimal itiam, t. 7 — Bhwrtr. ii F 23. 
hutn.3ajvjUiihLio sLhilnvuii, i, 310 — *Skm. i\, 247. .%hi\ 
1017. 

F. W. Thomas, 


Deb altere Vedanta: Geschichte, Kbits k usb Leu be. 
Von Mas Wallener. Heidelberg, 1910, Carl 
W iliter's Umv tidikaudlung. 

In hi* previous work* DU pkiiosophiecJi r. Grundlage 
des tUtereu Buddhiswms, Dr. Walleser lias shown that 
he possesses a scholarly knowledge both of is sodom 
philosophy JiTirl of ancient Hindu thought* and that lie 
mn apply the former to the analysis of the latter with 
skill and judgment The present book is distinguished 
by the same qualities, It is a welcome addition to the 
literature of the Vedanta, and will doubtless be indis¬ 
pensable for the critical study of Vedantic theories 
By the term "der alterc Vcdftnta 11 Dr. W&tleser 
designates the teachings of the Knrika, ascribed to 
Gaudapada upon the Ma^ l iky jL tTpaadfod* which he 
expounds in the light of the commentary of Sankara 
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and the glees of Auimrlajuaiiii. At the 1 outset lie denied 
the identity of this Gnnrfapada with the writer of tlm 
Maine name to whom is ascribed the Smbkhyii-ka ri JdL 
He believes that the name Gattdap&da in a figment*, made 
op from the title of the hook Gft.^aji^diya-kdrikd, 
” mnsmmy-vuttm consisting in padas of Lhe Gnudu 
school " (pp, L 0 ? II). This is of course possible, hot 
the evidence adduced in very inconclusive* iVimct facie 
the name (lutufaf*ficju is exactly parallel to 
t'tlrjjai and the word jhldfi, properly no honorific ending, 
b often applied to form titles of individuals, e,g Fnjyapada. 
This seems to us to he the natural explanation of the 
name: and the quotations adduced by Dr. Wall after do 
not prove his ca^e. 

Dr. WiLlWi-rs chief conclusions on the text itself are 
as follows. The Miindukyii TJpimisad itself is but little, 
if at all, older than the Kurika or Gaudapadlyii nttm'hi-d 
to it, which was existent as early us r. 550 a.t>., the 
period to which we may itscrihe the beginning of the 
Vcdantic philosophy j 11 man darf also wohl urniehtnen, 
dcucs die Zusainn engeliOngkeit von Upamaad nnd Kom- 
lueiiLar vuu vurdhefcm beatand ” (pp, 5, ]\y^ The 

tlnuilnpadLyu is the only surviving text of the older 
Vedanta ; no other is mentioned in the earlier Buddhist 
literature, and everything suggests that the Vedanta 
bcholsstiually formulated in it soon after the coin position 
of the specifically Vedantic Upanirads. e g, the Munduka, 
Mandukva, aud Svelaivatani ; the Sutras are later. The 
Gaudapudlya, the anonymous handbook of the schoolmen 
of thiur, is in npirit closely connected with the great 
bhiMyn of Sankara, which is probably the reason fur the 
traditional association of Lhe latter with ,A Gaudnpftthi 3P as 
his spiritual grandson (pp- SSk-3). 1 

These conclusions, if true, are uf far reaching importance, 

1 Jh% WflUeaer, h*ttt-vef, daubr* tJit identity of tius£rtk*m with the 
a U llnur 0/ tliu raniiELJiarv cm the GuhiJil]nllIev^l fp. 5j r ante}. 
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and we must admire the 1 flaming and ingenuity with 
which they are propounded- But “ Ifedfcnken rr suggest 
themselves iti once, IE “ Vedanta -t means only the 
schools of the Gaudapfuiiya and Sankara, it is doubtless 
right to say that the Karikii is the sole monument of the 
“earlier YcdiLuta ". But whut if, as wo lielieve* it means 
much more? “ Vedanta 'is synonymous with “Upaui^d”; 
each school believed that its doctrine wan the natural 
interpretation of the Uponi^adfl* The VaiauAvos and 
Saivas in particular are entitled to protest against this 
arbitrary restriction of the term, and to demand that- the 
study of ■* the earlier Vedanta 11 shall take account of their 
origins. The SvstMvatar& is not a " Vedantic ” Upanisad 
in Dr, Walivscr s sense ; it is a forerunner of the Saiva 
wein nils, who are also \Yi[untie. And, lastly, the conclusion 
that the Mundukya TTparmad is hardly, if at alb older than 
its Karikii lacks real evidence ; more than one Sanskrit 
text Iljls been incorporated In accretions of much later age. 
However* we may provisionally agree to accept 
Dr. Wallesers restriction of the term “Vedanta''; we 
have now to see how he accounts for the rise of this 
particular school. His explanation is as follows. The 
JL Vedanta ** is based upon a doctrine isf illusion and 
nfegativihiUr which Sa summed up in its theory of L ‘ Mfiya \ 
Now the latter is quite foreign to older Upamsads, and 
appear* to be derived front Buddhist sources. Notably 
the fourth book of the Gaudapadiya attacks the realistic 
doctrines i if bath the Samfehyas and the Vaifo^ikaa, and 
asserts its doctrines of monism, illusion, and negativism in 
lan mi a Ere strongly reminiscent of tbe Buddhist schools 
[p r 24). In the age of Ntlgnrjnna (the second-third 
centuries) Indian logic was still in a rudimentary state, 
Nagarjuna developed the dialectical method of prwstth{jfa 
for establishing negation, which led in the hands of Ids 
school to absolute negativism. This method was followed 
by Brahman controversialUta, tile more readily since in 
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their effort to work out their monistic theory Into a eon- 
si stout system the doctors of the Upanifwds hud tong 
admitted the unreality uf the phenomenal world* Hence 
the Vedanta in its oldest form is on organic enrnlmmtirm, 
in which one side of later Buddhism, its negati viatic theory 
of cognition and logic in gcnetwl, is assimilated with the 
traditional Upani^adic monism, the doctrine that all is 
One r Self, Brahma: and this union of ideas lirst appear* 
in the Gatt(|ap&dlya (p, 33). 

In this theory of the origin of the Vedanta there is 
much that commends itself to consideration. Yet we 
must confers to doubts on some points* Is the doctrine 
of Mapt 4r dnrdsjnia fraud ,h to the older t; pu n buds ? 
True, they have not worked it out in the sense of the 
Ji Vedantaand they do not use the word mayd before 
the Sveti^vatara, Yet it is quite possible that from their 
loose idealistic language some thinkers drew ,A i]lumonistic- 
msgati viatic * coneluskma before the Buddhists appeared. 
\Yo are still of opinion that the M&yiL-theory was derived 
from the teaching of an Upanifadlc school, though perhaps 
tiiis .school was not the truest: to orthodox tradition. Uu 
the other hand, there can be no doubt, especially uftnr 
Dr. Wall esc riK studies, that the later representatives of 
lliis school were strongly influenced in the negative aide 
of their doctrine by the absolute negativism of Buddhism, 
while preserving the positive aide nf their tradition, the 
belief in the reality of the transcen den tal subject. 

In the second half of his Hook Dr. Walleser micro upon 
less debatable ground. Here he analyses and elucidates 
w ith great ability the teachings of the second book of the 
Ci&udapadiya on the cardinal subjects of Vedanta, frnch os 
the unreality of phenomenal experience in waking and 
sleeping, Vedantic epistemology, the Self or absolute 
Ego in Ita relation as substrate and cause of phenomenal 
consciousness, etc* It must suffice here to my that his 
expedition is sound and scholarly, and his criticism just- 
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While he shows with perfect fairness the real achievements 
of the Vedanta, he equally reveals its weakness from the 
atandpoint of modern ideal ism jind its necessary ultimate 
degeneration into indifferentiom. 

Among the somewhat numerous printers errors two 
especially call for notice. On p. 34, 1. 6 r v r Ckr ; should be 
corrected to n. Ckr., and on p, 63 t l 20, panmana should 
be puriHtfmtL 

L D, Barnftt. 


Introduction a l" Histoire pes Mongols de F.\ul 
Allah Rashid ed-Din t Par K Blochet; Leyden, 
E. J. Brill; London, Lome k Co, 

This book is the twelfth volume published in the 
E. J, W, Gibbs Memorial Series. It consists of a number 
of papers which the student of Chinese, Persian, or Mongol 
history will find interest3ng, As the title indicates, it is 
intended to be introductory to the History of the Minujobt 
by Rashid ed -Din, a most valuable anil important authority, 
one of the most notevvortly of the Persian historians. 
These historians at Tabriz under the Mongol princes, have 
givfsn ns in their writings accounts of the China of that 
period P the r time of the Yuan, or Mongol, Dynasty* 
Rashid ed-Din h one of the mediaeval writers who 
mentions Zaituti, or Zayton, the port near Amoy, over 
which discussion has be™ rife as to whether it was 
Chwimehow or Changchow. 

The translation of the Persian text of this historiographer 
having already either partly appeared or being about to 
appear, the prosenl work has taken up tliat portion which 
has never been edited, ?i&, the history of the Mongols in 
both Chin a and Persia for a period commencing after the 
death of Chinghis Khan* 

The readers of tills book will find many accounts of 
histories and Persian works of various kinds—-prose anti 
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poetical—belonging to the literary cycle of the Jarni ct- 
Tawarikh of Rashid- A roll of all the writers referred 
to would make a long chronicle. It its a Htorvboijse of 
information on works connected with the jh- r-Li n] . nr 
bearing any relation to Rashids labours : fur this erudite 
work is full of Information \m this epoch and siilj^equent 
ones, and replete with critical notes and statement*, all 
bearing more or less on the labours and the monumental 
work of Raskidp and the periods of wliich lie writes, 
Numerous extract^ arc given in the notes from Persian 
sources, accompanied by translations, and every now and 
then excerpts from Chinese works for the elucidation of 
some point or other p such as the Yuan Shi and other 
histories. 

By this translation the locked-up treasures of the 
Persian originals are now thrown open to the student of 
Mongol events whose knowledge hitherto did not extend 
farther than the Chinese histories. The Persian and the 
Chinese historians are complementary, the one to the 
other; the former note the events taking place in Mongolia 
and amongst the Turks, whilst the latter touch on subjects 
unknown or but imperfectly known to the Persian, such 
as the relations of China with the cluster of countries to 
the south-east* The indebtedness of the Persian to the 
Chinese historians as well m to other source* is sliown. 
The celebrated Venetian traveller, Mara> Polo, spent some 
months in Persia, and there are several passage* in 
Rashid ed-Bm P b histories, m> well m AVassaf's, which there 
is but little doubt were derived from information supplied 
by him. 

The Persian chroniclers are not always reliable. Ono 
of their own historians saya of them that they have no 
not ion of what passed in China after Timur's reign ; and 
their ignorance was shared pretty well by the people. 
To this day it appears that not only amongst the muss 
hut even amongst well-educated Persians the idea is 
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prevalent that descendants of Jenglibs Khan are still 
occupants of the Chinese throne, so widespread across 
-Via was the power .<f that great Mongol potentate. 
M. Bloch tit exposes the pretensions of some of these 
Persian, or Mongol, historians, who desire in their 
accounts to gain credit for some clan ns being near nkin 
i" tile eiiijn-inrs of the mighty empire of < bin*. 

Most obscure is the curly history of the Mongols, These 
nomad tribes of Central Asia rise out of tin: almost 
mi known. Legend in busy, of course, with their origin. 
The I ally progenitors of the Mongols, it is said, were 
a grizzly wolf, or a blue wolf Ssanang Ssetzen says 
and whitish l.iitch, Anyhow, the wolfish nature of the 
remote ancestor showed itself in the ferociousness of 
his descendants in their early days. 

M. Blochet tells us that if was not the lust of conquest 
so much that impelled the hordes of Asiatic nomads on 
the rich countries of Eumpj ami China, as the fixed idea 
that, as there was hut one God in Heaven, so there was 
l*Ut one sovereign on earth to whom all should submit 
and acknowledge ns suzerain. This principle animated 
Batu and Ids successors when they put Russia to lire and 
sword. 

The author has found some further information con¬ 
cerning the life of Rashid od-Diu which was unknown 
to the indefatigable and learned tjuatremiire, and which 
b contained in a Persian work. He also touches on 
certain points which he believes will help to elucidate the 
evolution of the Mongol Empire, and to explain its rapid 
decay in China, for, as is well known, the emperors of 
the Yuan Dynusty only sat eighty-nine years un the* 

TJrugon Throne. The story is told of a scries of intrigues 
which resulted eventually in the downfall and death of 
Rashid. 

The argument that Rashid was at least of Jewish 
descent is stated, the general opinion In Persia bring that 
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he was a Hebrew, henee the son of Timur had hi? bones 
transferred to a Jewish cemetery. This view, however, 
is quite opposed to the opinion of Quatreintre. JL Koehet 
says: ** Cast lit utie question it pen pres insoluble et pour 
luqnel It cat futile de trouver ties iirpimtnts serious dons 
les deux ecus," 

Thu author devotes some apace to proving that Rashid 
was a plagiarist, And the sources of the Jatni et-Tawarikh 
are traced. He sums up us follows : " En resume, on 
voife mamfcenaut quo la Dpi mi «l timrikh, la ' Somme des 
Chromqnes , se compose do quafcrc ouvmgcs hiatoriques," 
" II u'y “ guorea k dnnter qq’Abd Allah cl-Kimhnni fut 
. . . le veritable auteur. 1 ' In thift connection M. Bloch ct 
naturally expresses surprise how one man could have Lin- 
time to acquire such au amount of varied science and Hnd 
time to write the thousands of pages in folio which Ids 
works contain, whether historical, religious, or philrs- 
sop I deal, as well as attend to all his duties. 

M BI «hct Bays. *■ six princes mongo] oat port, le titre 
imperial apris Timour" but this statement leaves out of 
count Yu Chi (Achakpa), Ming Tsung (ITosila), and Ning 
Tsung die Chepe). This is scarcely " parfuitment exact", 
Four of the nine issued no coins, to lie sure, bat all nine 
hud the nten hno, or titles of reign, assigned to them. 
Doubtless the throe omitted have been considered bv the 
Persians as negligible quantities, for l'u Chi and Ning 
Tsung were but boy* Only a year each is given to them 
in the Chinese dynastic tallies, and Ming Tsung died in 
a mouth's time. 

M. Blochct enlarges upon the diplomatic relations that 
existed between the extremes of the Mongol Empire in 
Eastern and Western Asia. Kubini Khan was the suwrain 
lord, and a Persian monarch waited for his continuation 
lie fore assuming the full regal position From Hnnlagu 
to Arghnn-Khan d] Persian rulers were in the position 
of the great Khan's Lie nation t-Goveraore. Down to the 
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laftt hour the Mongol emperors of China looked upon 
Fersia as a part of their immense dominions. The Ming 
emperor, even in the time of Shah Kokh, considered 
hJmseir as the suzerain lord of these distant parts of the 
world. 

Constant auibassages travelled between China and 
Persia, and this accounts for the Chinese influence 
exercised on Persian paintings (and doubtless also, we 
should think, on Persian ceramics), hut the Persian 
historians with one exception have ignored the dispatch 
of their tribute-bearers to the Son of Heaven—naturally 
enough, ils the humiliation of it was great. 

d. Bfeu Ball. 


Description of Cbiski Pottery and Porcelain. 
Being a translation of the Tno SkvtO. With intro¬ 
duction, notes, and bibliography. By Stephen W, 
Bi SHELL. Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1310. 

The laie Dr. Bushel 1 was an authority on Chinese art, 
curios, coins, and porcelain. .Stationed for many years, 
some thirty, at the British Legation in Peking, he made 
a gin*] use of the opportunities which presented themselves 
for acquiring an extensive knowledge on these interesting 
subjects, 

It is much to be regretted that he never published 
a work on Chinese numismatics, though short articles, 
notes, or answers to queries on the subject by him muy be 
found scattered through the pages of the Oh hut Review 
and other magazines, etc. 

It was otherwise with porcelain. A good use was made 
of his acquaintance with Chinese ceramics in different 
articles and books written by him. We way mention 
amongst them an article on “ Chinese Porcelain before the 
Present Dynasty” also the chapter on ‘'Pottery and 
Porcelain in the two volume book entitled Ctthwne Art, 
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which m freely illustrated with examples from Llio South 
Kensington Museum, while another noteworthy production 
is ih I* letterpress in a volume on Oriental Cetxtmic ArL 
This last wftfl produced in America at a cost of £50,000, 
it ib said : the price was £100 a copy* and the edition was 
limited to 500 copies. It took about seven years to 
produce, Aral some of the plates which illustrated it passed 
forty-four times through the prcs*> 

The present work is a translation of a Chinese book, 
conaidcml by Chinese connoisseurs to be the chief authority 
on Chinese ceramics* ThLs work, originally published in 
AAh 1774, tilled a gap in Chinese literature, os in was the 
first special hook written cm the eubjed* The author was 
an official who c&rriifi on a personal investigation of the 
processed employed in the inaruifiLcture of porcelain at the 
famous Imperial factories at Ching-te chon, us well as ut 
the other private potteries then-, making up the number 
of the "three thousand furnaces" which the poet tel la us 

+l glow 

Incessantly, and till the air 

With smoke uprising, gyre on gyre, 

Anri paints h y the lurid glare 
Of jets and fiasht^ of red Hre**. 

The Chinese author's book consists of a running com¬ 
mentary on n series of extracts made from other hooka. 
Soma idea of his diligence in thus culling excerpts may be 
gathered from the number of volumes that have been 
referred to by him ; for Dr. Bushed has given a biblio¬ 
graphical list which contains 105 of them, hut is limited 
to the principal ones only. The infroduction prepared by 
the English imnsbitor adds much to the interest o! die 
ljuok, as also do the two long valuable letters by the 
Jesuit missionary. Fere d'Entrccolks, written in 1712 
and 1722. These dissipated the absurd notion prevalent 
in Europe as to the process employed in the manufacture 
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(if prcfinin, for they contained detailed accounts of it 
in the K'ang-hsi period at Ching-te then, which place 
the worthy father often visited There me no Chinese 
etwractere given in the English translation, which is 
rather a dravflwck, though, of course, printed in England 
the inclusion of these would have added seriously to the 
mat uf publication. 

The want of an index to the book, though to he 
regretted, is perhaps of less moment as the Chinese work 
is divided into Wba and sections. The first hook, 

‘ Description of Modem Ware" is almost entirely taken 
up with a description of the iUqstwtiona; these un¬ 
fortunately do not appear, in the English tnuia l n tioTi , 
'rids drawback is remedied to a certain extent in a note 
referring; renders to other lieolts on Chinese porcelain 
containing illustrations similar in style. Tin- second book 
is entitled " Description of Ancient Ware", the third 
Description of Ming U are , while the run mining three 
books are headed " Description of Specimens ", 

Chinese authors arc strong on prefaces, and the present 
volume has no less than four, each, more Sin tea t written 
by a different hand. 

Then; is not a shadow of doubt that the Chinese wen? 
th > inventors of porcelain. Xo one disputes this, though 
some other inventions, at one time accredited to them, 
have been proved to have Lad other sources of origin. 

Thar Chinese have never been above taking from other 
natioiLH things flint were indubitably of utility to them, 
and thus we find that n few of the designs used in the 
decoration of porcelain in China were derived from the 
West, and the Chinese were indebted to the Arabs for 
cobalt blue. They repaid any slight borrowings uf the 
sort with interest, as their beautiful ware lias been wide¬ 
spread not only in the modern world but also in mediaeval 
times. It went to India, Persia, and other countries on 
the south-west of Asia, Egypt, and the east of Africa. 
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It was from Egypt that Chinese porcelain seoma to have 
reached Europe. Marco Polo said of it that it was 
11 exported all over the world 1 . 

The bronze age, if one may so style It, of Chinese 
decorative art has supplied many of the beKUttftd and 
unique forms and shapes now seen in Chinese porcelain, 
and 1 porcelain enamelled in colours was painted in 
imitation of brocaded silks 11 . 

The invention of pottery, according to the Chinese* 
was in the time oE Hwang-ti (B.C- 2098), or, perhaps 
with more certainty, in the third milleuiiiutn B.c. The 
imperceptible gradation of Chinese pottery or faience 
into porcehdn renders it difficult to determine with 
certainty, the date of the invention of the lost. The first 
mention of it in Chinese official records is in A,r>, 621* 
Dr. Bnnhdl also gives an earlier date* that of 583. 
Julian's placing of it #l entire les amices 185 nvant et 
87 apres J.C; 1 is a mistake due to thrin-p'ing being 
mentioned in a Chinese work as the place of its invention. 
There were two places bearing the same name, hence the 
error* 

The definition of what is porcelain is different in China 
f rom what it is in England. Jl A clear resonant note on 
percussion 11 is the practical test in the land of its origin. 
Dr. Bushel 1 was of opinion that there was transparent 
porcelain as curly as the T ang dynasty (A4>- 018-905), 
though some European writers doubt it FIe* is confirmed 
in this by the accounts of an Arab traveller in the ninth 
century. 

Another error of Julit-rTs requires correction, and that 
is his rendering of the Chinese word chS.ng by blue in 
order to b_ k consistent. Anyone familiar with Chinese 
is aware that this people apply the word to the colour 
of nature as seen in tb j green of the foliage and grast? 
an the earth's surface, or bine as visible in the depths 
of the sky, and when applied to ceramics it covers more 
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than une shade of colour. It then represents 13 all shades, 
of dear greens and blues from the olive-green and grass- 
green of ancient Limg-eh'uan ware to the sapphire bine 
of more modem monochromes, and the brilliant blue of 
the blue it ml white of the hawthorn vases of the reign 
of Kang-hsiWhat seems like u curious mistake in the 
book under review* due to a misapprehension of tiro tones, 
i.s on p, I ] 5, whore the Chinese for “ frogs ,B 1 m given as 
Ll sky chickensIt should \jg 1 ‘ field chickens”. 

The Chinese are nothing if not religions, and each trade 
and calling, sooner or later, has set tip a god or a mint 
for its craft or profession. “ The Genius of Fire and 
It last 11 is the god of the potters. The baking of large 
dragon fish-bowls having failed year after year, the 
eunuchs in charge inflicted most severe punishments. 
Doubtless brooding over this trouble the future god leaped 
into the burning furnace with, of course, the result that 
the dragon-bowls came out quite perfect 

J. Dyeh It vuu 


IxvENTAiut: Desceiftif des Montjmfxts Gaits pe 
]/Annam. Par H. Paratevtieil Paris : Ernest 
Leroux, 1909. 

The abave-ment.ioned book fittingly continues the series 
of excellent publications issued under Lise auspices of the 
Ecnle Fran liaise d’Extreme-Orient* It comprises two large 
octavo volumes, the first containing the text and smaller 
illustrations the second being a case for the numerous 
plans :iud larger illustrations of the architectural monu¬ 
ments dewnrilietl in the first. Taken together they form 
n very complete record uf Cham architecture and sculpture. 
M. Farmentier has done his work in a most conscientious 
and minute manner, and with a thorough appreciation of 
the nature of hia task. 

The lujok is really one for experts rather than the 
general reader, though the latter will find much In It to 
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interest Win. Ciuun art. a* depicted in these page^ is 
typically Indian in ita sources, but has bem considerably 
affected by local cnni;]itions r and has developed peculiar 
characteristics of its own. Its subjects are luainlv 
Sivuftc, but lr*cal kings and queens, anil probably also 
bjeat divinities!, more or [ess definitely grafted on to the 
Hindu pantheon, play a considerable part in It The 
sculpt lire, though not aw a rule in the drat rank of artistic 
excellence, is often executed with mudi spirit and deserves 
uiore detailed study than I am in a position to give it 
The architecture, though inferior Lo that of Coraboja, haa 
a certain solid and rather gloomy magnificence of its «m + n. 
JtytlL are caucus as modifications of Indian types* They 
liave also a somewhat pathetic interest oe belonging 
entirely to a dead pant. For nn alien race and a different 
fonn of civilization now occupy the land, and Chain art 
has neither a present nor a future. It is only represented 
by ruins or (worn still) by buildings that have fussed 
into the hands of stranger* and have been adapted by 
them to foreign uses. 

But fur th*' researches of French scholars the Cham race 
would have disappeared at no distent date without leaving 
any substantial trace of its former grandeur. The civijisted 
world Owe* n grant debt, to the painstaking explorer* and 
Students who have succeeded, often amidst great difficulties, 
in rescuing for posterity the relics that remain to remind 
us of the grant pout of this interesting people. It would 
the height of rashness to attempt to anticipate the 
verdict of the historical philosopher who, taking the whole 
world for bis province, may some day endeavour to weigh 
rival civilizations in his balance and estimate 
respefltive values in the development of the human 
\et to such a synthetic student, if ever lit- appears {and 
reads, an he certainly should do, the hack numbers of this 
Journal), I venture to recommend the study of the Cham 
people as a lending case of one form 0 f civilization 
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prevailing over another. Their country was formerly, m 
far as its culture wuh concerned, a part of India l it is 
now. from the same point of view, a part of China. 

I de not venture to draw any conclusions frum this 
great fact, nor mn 1 competent to enter into a ted in Seal 
criticism of the specimens of art- described and illustrated 
in these pages, 1 cun only recommend the book to all 
students of Indian art and nrelucology. They will find 
many things in it that will interest them, 

C. O. Blagden. 


The English Factoeues in India, 1630 - 1633. By 
William Foster Clarendon Press, I DIO. 

In the volume licfore ns Mr, William Foster carries one 
stage farther th« valuable series of early records oil which 
ho lias bean so long engaged. Tt presents all the well- 
known merits i if Its predecessors ; Mr, Fester's groat care 
and his knowledge of the period make Inman editor whom 
it would be hard to equal and impossible to surpass, 

Tlie English continue to Hud themselves threatened at 
by tin. 1 Portuguese, whose redoubta IjUj admiral, Huy 
Frcire dc Andrada, is still to the fore. On land, however, 
a sharp lesson was taught by the English to these haughty 
rivals. Ou October I-k 1630, a small body of English 
bailors drove u superior number of Portuguese into the sea 
hi Surat, and slaughtered many of them without losing 
more than one hi tin, and he died from heat apoplexy* 

The volume rontuius much interesting matter ou the 
course of trade, the nature and prices of thi-goods exported, 
with their curious uncouth names* and the various inland 
marts to which the agents wero sent, extending as far as 
Patna in one direction and SauiAua (in the Punjab) in the 
other. The trade on the Coromandel roast began to prosper 
through careful nursing at Aruiagon aud Masulipatam, In 
1633 initial efforts were made to open tip the Bengal trade 
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by way of Bnlasore, but at this stage it was Far from 
promising to assume the preponderance it afterwards 
attained. As usual, the Company was troubled by the 
ilisrenaions of its own servants; while its unceasing efforts 
to suppress private trading were crowned with little success, 
T. nkindeat cut of all, their monopoly was threatened by 
an interloper sailing under King I ’luirloa* auspin s. The 
mannci-s and customs of the Company’s servants at Surat 
have a lurid light thrown on them by tire proteat of 
a certain Richard Booth by. but it may 1 * permitted us to 
take cum 3 m no the angry comments of a malcontent. In 
those early days the Mogul governors of Surat and their 
subordinates were n constant source of trouble, and a* we 
know, this evil continued until the day when, as much 
From this cause as any other, the trade of Surat was killed, 
and Bombay rose upon its ruins. It was during these 
years that the East India Company's servants at Surat 
altered their style from " Agents " to that of - President 
in Council r \ 

As was the case in previous volumes, many valuable 
sidelights are thrown on the general history of the 
country. The new emperor (i.e. Mhahjahan, h, 1627 \ had 

" cut off 1113 tho blood " to secure himself, nncl had 

begun to depress and keep in order the great nobles. We 
have glimpses of Shabjahan's campaign in the Dak him of 
which the objects were solidifying hfo conquest of the 
Abmodnagar State and obtaining cessions from Ottlkanda 
ami Bijapur, There is a graphic reference on p, lap to 
tlie heroic death of Kjjan Jahan, Lodi, after Ills rebellion 
and flight. Prominent above everything else are the 
references to the famine, which recur again and again ; 
the distress seeing to have been very severe, lasting f 0 r 
three years, and extending across India from Ahmadahod 
to ila^uJipatflui. 

A few miscellaneous ol»ervations may be added in 
conclusion. I should like to know more of the Mir Jttmkh 
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mentioned! under the year 1(333 fp, xxxy). 1 presume he 
[s not identical with the Mir Jiunlnh who lei 1357 deserted 
the Oulkan da an* vice an d wan Love r to the M ogn h. I fancy 
the Antonio da Andrade, provincial of the Ooa Jesuits in 
lu3l ipp. viii and xxxvij, must 1>B tin- Jesuit of tile some 
sniina who want to '! ibet twice, first in Id24 and again in 
lli2u ? and was thus one of the earliest misriicmiu'ies in that 
country- On pp. 87 and [>2 instead of r± Khwaj&h All 
Razzaq " I am inclined to read A "Khojah" (eunuch) l ‘AB 
t BizaA ^ Razzaq M seems to require ,J| Abd~ul M and not 

Alt You have as proper names either “'AH Him or 
11 Abd-ul-razzaq 1 * Ah for “Kizaek \ the original spelling, 
that need 1 m? no obstacle, as i have found, for instance. 
Rajah constantly ypeii Rajiick + There was a eunuch at 
the Onlkandti Court called Him Quit, who conquered fur 
that St rtte part 0 the Kaniit-ik in IHH2, and ruled then- 
until his death in April, 1372, when he was about 7C years 
of agift Perhaps this +r Ah Rizack “ is the same man. 
I see that Mr. Foster fa youth the spelling ^Haitian" for the 
Portuguese town north of Bombay, but from my inquiries 
I came to the conclusion that the second a is short, and 
that we ought to write M Daman 11 , The nasalized n at the 
end is of Portuguese introduction. 

_ William Ihyjjte 

Le Tai Cm ax: Essay de Monogbaphie tfux Culte 
Chinoih. Par E Chayaxnes. Paris: E* Leroiix. 

* There are many Chinese books devoted to an account 

of the sacred mountain, Tai Shan, but the only one in 
a European language is in German, Ber T f ai Sehun 
i ntd sains Kidstalten, by T&ahepe, and it does not quite 
hll the position which the present exhaustive monograph 
does. M. Chavaunea has the reputation of being a sound 
sinologue and one of the most industrious This volume 
is only another instance of the two qualities which he 
possesses in such an eminent degree. 
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Tiit mountain of which the hook under review is a study 
is the most celebrated of the five especially sacred mountains 
uf the CliiueM. Tie- part which inouu tains piny in their 
religion, the rule imnigned to this particular one, the reason 
for it* veneration, mid why it occupies such a pre-eiuinen( 
position, both in nature-worship and in history—all these 
aspects of the subject tire entered into at great length, 
and the evolutionary process shown by which the worship 
lias developed from high antiquity. 

Not only do their solitudes offer suitable retreats for 
Taoist hermits, their romantic glens present delightful sites 
for temples and monasteries beside their purling streams, 
their rugged heights furnish fitting af-odi n fm genii and 
gods, hut the mountains them selves arc divine in China, 
We are indebted to \l Chavunnes for putting dearly 
1 m do re 115 the part which the mountain is IjeJlewd In- the 
< 'hinese to play in the economy of the world and its 
supernatural character. Dominating the plains by their 
majestic grandeur, the everlasting hills seem emblematic 
of Mobility. 

Reawiniiig ibqn fratu their invasive shape «• in thi? earth 
they have attributed to them the power of ensuring 
firmness, preventing earthquakes ami Rn d the ov-t'- 

dowing of rivers. The clouds which gather round the 
mountain-top are supposed to be under the command of 
the deity of the mountain, and he has thus in ids power 
die hastening of the harvest. Prayers this divinity 
therefore naturally divide themselves under the two 
headings for security from earthquake and flood and the 
securing of an early and prosperous harvest. Tliunts- 
givin^ and petitions arc presentenl for treriM tilted.-. 11 tn the 
•Supreme lhity through the agency 'if tile god of the 
mountain as an intermediary between man and hi di 
Hem von. 

I’h- East [s the source of lif,-. anil so Tai Whan, the 
easternmost of the five sacred heights, presides in the 
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cast over life. Life Is Again supposed to be rendered up 
in the same place, so here the souls of men have their 
rendezvous \?hm they cast off their mortal coil. The 
y-r h<J principle in the dun 3 is tie philosophy of tile Chinese r 
u hi eh takes wit liiii ii^. range mini--si everything that cnm 
he thought of. Is believed to be concentrated on this sacred 
height. 

A curious custom Is practised among some Buddhists of 
gliding the bodies of certain deceased monks after applying 
u coat of lacquer, and thus preserving them for future 
worship or reverence. Some fifteen eases lrnve been 
discovered lately by a naval medical officer in China, If 
our memory serves us Tight, Sven Hod in mentions it as 
occurring in Tibet in his last book on that country. 
A similar practice is in vogue in Siam, though there it is 
employed simply for a temporary preservation of the 
corpse till pre pa rations have been made, tasting perhaps 
n year, for the eventual cremation of the body. 

The present writer heard of an instance in the south of 
China where it was proposed that the 3*ody of a deceased 
Taoist should be preserved for worship by the country 
people, as lie was look id oil as almost a saint who bud 
ascended to Heaven, but prudential motive* prevented the 
carrying out of the plan* 

M. Oh avail nes mentions an instance that he came across 
on Tai Shan, where, according to the unmuids given to 
him, nature acted os a preservative at first, after which 
the marvel was preserved in a somewhat similar manner 
to those described above. What makes it interesting is 
that this monk was n Taoist, not u Rudd hist. One could 
wish that wo had a fuller account of the affair, and that 
our author had investigated the whole subject as fully ns 
possible. What does 3m mean by si Lying iJ ees tibiae et 
s<?s mains ?F ? Has he trusted to his memory in writing 
tills account, and should he have said " bras " instead of 
Ji tibias" ? 
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The author, with the caution winch ;ui intimate know¬ 
ledge of Chins and the Chinese entails, speaks of the stones 
inscribed with the magic formula in which the oiiue T J ai 
Shan appears, as often seen by the traveller in North 
China ; but such stones are to be seen constantly, let into 
the walls in the streets, in South China ns well Again, 
in speaking of dendrolatry the same emotion is observed 
in instancing its occurrence in the north, Doubtless both 
are widespread through all parts of China, though with 
regard to tree-worship the form it assumes is somewhat 
different iu the south of China as the present writer has 
seen it. As regards the stones, other sources for this 
charm, this demon - frightening inscription, have been 
assigned, though we believe the potency of T'al Shun is 
the real origin. At the same time it does not mean that 
the stone itself lias come from the celebrated mtomtom, 
which one naturally would think was the inference to l w 
drawn from the inscription itself. 

It is difficult to render happily titles 1 from a language 
like Chinese, and perhaps improvement might be made in 
wine that are given. The iimcriptiou over the chief of the 
Taoist gods under the trinity of the Three Furo Ones is 
translated as “Imago da grand diem sovereign de jade, 
Empcieur dtp hautThe word “ image" does not appear 
in the Chinese. The application of the epithet fieri fain 
to Taoist deities is only another of the numerous eases, we 
believe, of imitation of Buddhism by Taoist*. It is applied 
by Buddhists in China to the twenty-four Deva Ary as, and 
has been well rendered as Heaven's Revered. There is the 
analogous title of skill fatn, which means the World's 
Honoured or Revered, so this might be put as the 
Heaven’s Honoured or Revered, Instead of fa tien fain 
being translated as " grand dieu ", which is not a translation 
at all 

In one of the numerous temples on Tai Shan the .sage 
Confucius is represented by an image instead of the usual 
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till Jet. Thi* is uncommon ut the present day, though not 
so at onu time. We ourselves have soca one? or two 
instances of it iu the Canton province. 

A complete topographical guide to T'ai Shan Is an 
interesting part of the l*sok + 

Texts are given (and their translations) which refer to 
the sacrifices; by the Emperors of China on this mountain 
during the Finn, T'ang, and Sung dynasties. Would nut 
one translation of the fong and ehttii cere monies have 
been, enough, after which any little additions or changes 
in subsequent celebrations could have been noticed and 
commented on ■' An Interesting episode is that of an 
Empress asking to b- allowed to make list offerings Lo the 
female deities and to the earth. This was conceded in 
a.D. EKJG and carried on for some tfme P for even in Chinn 
wutna 11 will at times assert Iut rights. Eventually, 
however, the irregularity , as it was considered, was 
rectified. The prayers specially prepared for the worship, 
and the most celebrated or the most characteristic in¬ 
scriptions on Tai Shan, are translated- 

An Appendix gives ns an account of the God of the 
Earth in ancient China, who is the original of the present 
Tu-ti ktmg whose image is to lie seen at every street 
comer In the towns and villages, i >ue could have wished 
that the modern popular ideas of this god had been more 
fully entered into, for t here is but a passing allusion to 
him in this aspect, and that the goddess, his wife, who ait-; 
beside him, had her origin given as well. 

The book is illustrated with sixty-one photographs, 
besides being well provided with an Index and List of 
Errata ; a few mistakes occur which are not noticed. The 
book is nicely got up typographically but the binding in 
paper ia evidently only meant to be a temporary one. 

J. Dvee Bx\ll 
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The Seal'Cylinders or Western Asia, By William 
Hayes Ward, Published fay the Catmint 1 ! Institute 
of Washington, I&10. London : Quaritch. 

OE sill the artistic remains of the nations of antiquity 
in Western Asia, there arft probably i to tie which are of 
greater interest* and which give us more Information* 
than the engraved atom- eylindcr-seal-H and gums which 
their artists, from about 4000 years B.C., produced. In 
addition to the many public collections of these objects, 
in Loudon, Paris, Ni -w York, Berlin, Constantinople, etc., 
the subject has attracted such private collectors as the 
late M. Louis de Clercq, the late Ear! of Southesk, 
Mr. Pierpnpt Morgan, Mr. W, Harding Smith, and other*, 
whilst a few are to be found In the collection of the lute 
Xiord Alulfeir&t of Hackney, and many tire scattered in 
private hands throughout Europe. 

For many years the study of cylinder - seals has 
formed Dr, Hayes Ward's speciality, and he amassed 
a gooffly number of these little monuments* which he has 
dcscril mh! as being embryo rotary presses, himself. It is 
probably in this that the collector finds a special charm, 
os their cylindrical form furnishes him with the greatest 
amount of material hi the smallest space. 

The present work is one of considerable extent, running, 
its it does, to more than 400 quarto pages, with no less 
than seventy-one chapters, and 1315 figures. And this 
is only a series of sdoctiom of typical subject l It will 
easily he understood that this wealth of illustration gives 
the book special value-, though most will admit that good 
half-tone blocks would have been more satisfactory than 
the liand-drawn pictures of which the illustrations consist 
Most of these objects lend themselves excellently to repro¬ 
duction by such means, for the subjects engraved upon 
them do not need to he pieced together like the impreBsions 
found on day tablets, which seldom occur in their entirety. 
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Perhaps, if a second edition be Issued, this improvement, 
could be Introduced. 

r Hie tbotoaghne^ of the descriptive work, however* as 
well as the selection of the subjects to illiuftmto it, are 
beyond all praise* It k, in fjiot, a book tbit will lie daily 
eonMt^l by those inlen^tii^ themselves in the subject 
oF ancient Oriental intaglio engraving. No fewer than 
twenty-five royal cylinders, or cylinders of royal scribes, 
are described and figured, mid to these must f* ; added 
fr.-urteen cvpreductions of cylinders impressed on clay 
tablets, and bearing the names of kings and their scribe 
ov ogentSL All Linn will be useful for reference, notwith- 
atanding that Additions thereto will have to be made* 
probably in the near future . 1 

lh)w hit these objects go back is at present a matter 
of conjecture, but 4000 years n.c. is probably a moderate 
estimate, It Wuiild be interesting to know to whom, and 
in what way, the idea of these primitive F " rotary prases ,r 
first 'occurred. Was it that some prehistoric seal-engraver 
chanced to cover a pebble or an artificially rounded stone 
with designs, and then, in a moment of relaxation, amused 
himself by making continuous impreasicina in day , without 
at first realising the value of his invention ? This we 
stud! probably never know, and everyone will have his 
own opinion as to the origin of these objects. 

And very wonderful nre these meniuriuh of the dead 

] It is inf fires ting to nrrf.o \hikt Dr. Hlira Wnirld Xa U on p_ ^7, 
from jl tlhkri itl hiH OVin poMssflion, hv* tlm ±vjna cylinder-ml da in 
A utfartf vnL i T pjL 7EI-&, In Dr. Ward'* -frecimen. Cha Assign 

11 he unlmorY Ono of the owuuf of tbu nyliwitr led into thti [jreseiiractf 
liii gralf is tl.M man purfuot, hut nppomntly the inscription of Uie 
Amherst Sample is the letter prEwenmsd. The tuit reiula; ** liungi, 
the mi^lny mnn T king of Ur + king of the four region*, En-Hinitiftx. \m 
servant. Another, on tablet XV UJ of tho Htjffinati CvllecLfau, Aimed 
to irk fruUusi JEWy /foAffomran //Ttfiwy, p, I „ ban likewise the dt^Egu 
of tiiE owner led into the pEwenco of iiiri gud^ nml (Jl 1 3jin I with cm£ 3 pnil 
wings in the field aho-v®, Tbe inswription, which may l*e eompk-t&l from 
other Inbk-t*. in ns folks* * i 11 Dnngi, the mighty IklAn* king of Ur r king 
of tlld four region.^ Sur-Lunui. the |m%n r htfi servant," 
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civilizations of Western Asia. From the curly period 
oi the Ltv□ seated deities drinkiiiLj tbrdtiffh tubes, and 
looking somew licit like Orientals smoking strange-slipped 
nargilehe. to the beautiful specimen of the priest before 
Ifetar (the Assyrian cylinder figured on p. 248), we have 
a wealth of material upon the art. manners, customs, 
religion, rites, and ceremonies of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, with their neighbours—the nations which came 
under their influence. We have all our old friends over 
again, and many new ones. The naked man and the 
hull-Limn struggling with lions and bulls—an exceedingly 
ancient design—and its variant, the ringlet ted mini, tight- 
clad, kneeling on one knee, and holding a lion by its inane 
and tail above his head; Eta nun and the Engle, with the 
landscape visible to that hero when mounted on tlm bird's 
back« and many others. One of the most interesting 
subjects treated by Dr, Haye< Ward, and regarded hy 
him its illustrating this myth, shows n man drawing water 
by means of the shadouf (p. 147), indicating that this 
apparatus was known to the Babylonians 2000 years kc. 
If the Babylonians knew of it, then the Assyrians must 
have been accustomed to the use of it too r aud Sennacherib 
can haidly lie regarded ns the one who introduc'd tlii.x 
means of raising water 1 — which, in fact, he does not 
claim. Referring to the Kassite cylinders iu Babylonia, 
one of these, the author points out, shows figures holding 
musical instruments—a lute and a cithern. Many uf the 
cylinders of this period have a representation n[ a cross r 
which is stated, with great probability, to be a modification 
of the pictures of the sun's disc. Much might be said with 
regard to this, as it would then not only be the emblem of 
Samal and Mcrodaeh* but a ho connected with the winded 
disc emblematic of Assur—a common emblem on Assyrian 
monuments of later days. With regard to the “ *Syro- 
Hittite deity in a Chariot ,T fch Iiii)_ a four-horsed 
1 £m JR AS. for A^rih 1010. p. 4Q& 
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imd four-wheeled vehicle —it is noteworthy that thin is 
shown on t\ Cappadocian case-tablet of about 2000 a.C., 
belonging to tho Liverpool Institute of Archaeology. Tlio 
literature of this district (Kajnarieh in Asia Minor) seems 
to have been produced by an Assyrian col on v. 

For the mo mi mental work noticed here. Dr. Hayes 
Ward will have the thanks of all interested in these 
specimens of ancient and often exceedingly primitive art, 
which ha has discussed with such rare knowledge and 
acumen. It U a book which no writer upon the art and 
the mythology of Urn ancient nations of the nearer Hast 
can afford to neglect T. G. Pinches. 

Cylinders and other ancient Oriental Seai^ in the 
Library of J. Piebfont Morgan. Catalogued by 
William Hayes Ward. New York; privately 
printed, mcmix. 

From a description of the seal-cylinders of Western 
Asia as a whole, we come to a detailed catalogue of a very 
interesting collection, this time illustrated by photographic 
reproductions of plaster impressions of the objects. These 
rangu from the archaic to the Sflsaaninn period, and 
including the cones and seals, number 323 specimens. 
Among the most interesting may be mentioned the seal 
with the lion-headed eagle nf Lagos, with outspread wings, 
supporting itself oti the rumps of two ibexes back to bade, 
and bending the forc-knoe, possibly in adoration Wore 
the divine names in tho Inscription, which in forma us that 
it belonged to LngaJ-Uusilim, scribe and .'fct&rfi (seer or 
the like) of some personage whose name seems to be Lu- 
dingira (No, 13). Another noteworthy design is a very 
early representation of a four-wheeled chariot, drawn by 
a single horse (or ass) (No. 14). The royal cylinder of 
Ibc-Sin (about 2750 F.C.), with the inscription, " I be. Sin, 
the mighty king, king of Ur T (S)ur-Sakkut and seed, liis 
servant" (No. (jl), is also of interest. It has the usual 

JTLia, ID10. .u,[) 
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design of the owner being M into the presence of his god* 
Vet another cylinder shows a seutinJ deity, and two figures 
introduced by the M bifrons M . The fir.nL of the two tigur^s 
earned, suspended behind from si crooked stick, ft bunch 
of date-i. and the oUe-r bears similarly the “ bird-man 
hanging head down wards from a kind « -f rnaoc on his 
nhoulder (No. bOt In the section dealing with the pictures 
of the Tree of Life, Dr. Hayes Ward fjivs that it "is 
guarded by ft beneficent winged genius who plucks uff the 
fruit and gathers it in a basket to lies Low on the possessor 
of the seal In confirmation of this he refers to No. 1U0, 
where an eagle-headed figure is represented in the act. of 
p1 udong the frn i h. Tbi a i a a very 1 1 ote worthy ri in e n, ni 

Is also No. 105, ’which drnws winged figures, human and 
auiniftl, hovering Over a tree, and a dove perched on the top. 

A more natural representation of a tree—-whether sacred 
or not may be questioned—is* No. 230. It lias a rounded 
leafy top, and a wavy trunk, and making obeisance to it 
{simply leaping, according to the author) Is a spotted stag. 
This i* one uf the prettiest and best designs figured* 

Though much smaller than the noticed 

above, this is a very Important volume, whose value is 
enhanced by the many photographic reproductions Doth 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan and the a nth or are to he congratulated 
on the excellence and value of the work, 

T. G. Pinches. 


A History of Sumer and Akkad: An Account of the 
Early Races uf Barylonta from Prehistoric Times 
to the Foundation of the Babylonian Monarchy, 
By Leonard W. King, MjL, F.5Ju a Assistant hi the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
British Museum. With map, plans, and illustrations. 
London: Chatto k Windus, 1910. 

In this work of 330 boldly printed f^ges we have 
a conspectus of the history of a very important—perhaps 
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the moat important—nation of the ancient East during 
the fourth and third millenniums before Christ, We all 
know the proioiuent place assigned in tin- Old Testament 
to Ji tin land of SI i mar ”, and the renown attained among 
the nations of antiquity by the wonders of its later capital, 
Babylon : and it may Justly be said that we do not know 
even now, how far we are indebted to them for many an 
arelmic myth or legend, and possibly, also for some of the 
requirements of every-day life* parsed on to us either 
through one of the ancient Semitic nations or by tlc- 
interinediarv of Greece and Rome. 

*v 

Notwithstanding all that has l>een discovered concerning 
tills ancient tract, we are even now in doubt as to the 
date of the entry of the n<m-Seniitic and the Semitic} 
inhabitants respectively into the country, Apparently 
from the earliest period of which we have any documents 
they inhabited the laud side by sid* , as is shown by the 
Semitic words borrowed by the Sumerians and used in 
their Inscriptions, To all appearance, however, it was the 
SiimerianH who, by their superior civilization, were the 
masters of the country ; and it is they who ruled in 
the earliest period of its history. That there wore two 
races, and that their types were distinct, in not only clear 
from the early sculptures, but also by the fact that the 
Sumerians shaved the head as well as tile heard, whilst 
the Semites allowed bath to grow. That their deities are 
represented with hair and Song Ixarrls is probably due to 
Semitic Influence upou the Sumerian religion, which was 
possibly, in its origin, purely animistic, whilst the Semites 
regarded the powers of nature—the sun, moon, wind, etc,— 
as real deities. But the influence of the Sumerians over 
the Semite* was much greater than that of the Semites 
over the Sumerians, as is testified by the fact that the 
kings of the Semitic state of Agad£ or AJikaiJ constantly 
used Sumerian phrases, introduced, seemingly, when their 
system was adapted to the writing of Semitic Babylonian, 
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Though this was tbf? earliest Semitic suite, it Is probable 
that it was of Sumerian origin, and began its political 
existence under Sumerian rulers, becoming gradually 
subjected to the growing Semitic influence. I a any case, 
the other states of Babylonia show a slow transformation 
of this kind, if we may argue from the names of the 
kings of the dynasty of Ur. Thus the first two, Sure 
Engur and his sou Ihingi Ixitli have Sumerian names, 
but those of the remaining kings of the dynasty, Bur-Sin, 
Oimil-Sin, uud Ibe-Siu, arc all Semitic, Anotber example 
is that of the Elamite kings Q f Lam, in which a change 
from Elamite to Sumerian and Semitic may he traced, 
Semitization, therefore, would seem not to have been 
caused by a conflict or revolution, but by a gradual change, 
due to the peaceable nature of the 'people, who wem 
indifferent as to who ruled them a* bug na their rulers 
gatislied them. 

iii Ur. King s book fcha nboro questions art? treated from 
a iiiHlirent point of view, but the ccncltndoiia are practically 
the some. A good account of the early cities of Babylonia 
is likewise given, beginning with Lagi^, that wonderful 
state of primitive times with a really chequered history. 
Among these cities Abfl-Shiihvain, the site of Eridu, the 
renowned homo of En, or Enki, father of Merodach, kin* 
of the gods, h of special interest.’ The other altos treated 
of are .Jokha; Earn (the home of Ufc-napistim, the Baby- 
louian Noah); Abu ha tub; Wurkn (Erecli); and Aluqayyar 
<L r of the Chaldees), One would have liked, however, 
to see 'Something more about Biamnya (Arlnb), where nu 
exceedingly interesting crematorium was found)" Sinkara 
the Biblical Ellasur, and other sites. it is needless to sav 
however, tlmt there were many more important cities in 
ancient Babylonia than these, and the inscriptions furnish 


' noteworthy that Nabantdu is fiomet [mes tailed "Kinu-i-rE- -j " 

Tin* &eem, (o prove thn hiimiiLg ai the datd m |W n.f ■ i“ v 
caae the # U*em ta t„n j, 21 wm \d W mediation! ' wh,ch 
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UK Wlt Hundred Babylonian place-names, oil 

winch, 10 be hoped, will ultimately lx- explored i h 
identity It is gratifying to ants that the first desei 
tioux of ro u£ the primitive cities of Babylonia —-Muglieir 
or Muq yor aud Abft-Shahrain—were published in the 
1 }Q 7 if r f'hu 1 if this Society, and still retain their original 
value. With regard to Tel Ibrahim, there in no doubt 
that th : marks the site of Cuthnh ; tablets found by 
RasWilli in the mins seem to place this beyond & doubt. 

With rj6| net to tlie racial typo of the Sumerians, the 
author recite that as not proven. Probably none will 
lint] fan with him for this, hut those who put forward 
their Mi jolii m origin will object to the statement that 
the idea vas test suggested by " the obliquely set eyes 
of the tig ires in the earlier reliefs, due mainly to an 
ignoranr of perspective characteristic of ali primitive 
art , lh - Mongolian theory 1, too, hold as possible, hut 
I did not base t!yy opinion upon these reliefs, though 
1 regarded one, and one only, as supporting it. Moat, 
tuo, will ohably deny that the coniparixoq of certain 
Sumerian oids with Turkish is unworthy of being con¬ 
sidered may well lit fortuitous,” Concerning tho entry 
of the Semites into the sonntry, there b every' possibility 
that the a. hor may be right when he Imagines it to have 
been from be north-west, “after traversing the Syrian 
coast-lands". They not only settled in Babylonia, bat 
also founded "the independent principalities of Luiubu 
ami Gutiu ” . Other Semitic states mentioned in Connexion 
with Lnl *• are Snnuru m r am] we also meet with tho 
apparently hankie names ^aSru"* and UrbiUtj®, as well 
ax Harli am Humurti, cited along with Kimxs, whilst yet 
another similar name is Simalu 1 ". AH these occur in the 
date-lists cf the dynasty of Ur, about 2300 ac„ and others 
are to lie found in the texts of the tablets of this period. 
Yet others are Karsu™ in South Babylonia, and Sabu®, 
a doubtful district. In all probability the predominance 
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, SSrattemfl names for the cities of Baiv. jn cfttly 

^ huts In ft anffieiani proof that the Smiieri]^ were the 
first inhabitants of the country ; about HO p^r cent on]y 
Am to ftl] appearance Semitic, indicating eii] ie r Jitter 
(Semitic) fonnilutionH nr Sumerian cities r<> whii-h Semitic 
name^were afterwards given* How far hiifik the foimda- 
tim of the Sumerian settlements want is tmci*rtftin, but 
the date of their civilrKfttion would be ulioni S400 fee., 
hut. pot earlier, in the opinion of Mr. King* 

From the chapter on the wars of the eify-states and 
the Mi of Lagas we gather that the early Snm^rijms had 
already elaborated all the needful inac Wrv 1 'f govern* 
inept, even at the loginning of fcjio third liiilleiiniuTn k.c 
T he author (juntos in full T bureau-Dang! n^ translation nf 
the remarkable record of the mishjrtunfcH of Lagas. and 
points out the cumulative effect of its t ffc^epeated phruaes; 
and to this may lie added the fore# of its final words : 
,J The power that h come unto them* from them shall it 
lie taken away. Of sin on the part of Uru-ka-giiiu r king 
of Girsu, there is none ; but as fqt tngal-sagged , it&aff 
of tlimua, umy his goddess N blahs l*ear this sin upon 
her heath” 

Discussions of the cultural influence of the Sumerians 
and an account of the recent-explorations in Turkestan, 
though they lead to no definite conclusions, add to the 
value of the volume. 

V _ T. G + Pmem 

Hekm. HOLLER* 1VJM lEUHfNP^BIAK * SUCITl SAMHEN- 

lignunju; Gloss Ain cm. Copenhagen, 1909 . 

This is a continuation of Professor Millers well-known 
researches upon the subject of the connexion of the Indo- 
Geriaauie and the Semitic languages with each other, and, 
notwithstanding the abbreviated way III which the work 
h pn seated, will be found of considerable interest. The 
book shows much and extended research, and the number 
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ijf companyais which are registered therein is mormons, 
when the limited extent of the work (1B2 paged) is 
ctmsidere-rL The roots are arranget i alphabetically from 
the Indo-Germanic standpoint, and the Hounds are classified 
systematically, It Ik difficult to choose any *pmal entry 
ax being more interesting than others, hut that under <fd, 
the preposition, might be chosen r in which the Latin ad * 
AgS, a.t, Pluvm tfad, ilram. yad, Assyrian adi etc p arc 
compared. An index, especially for tlio Semitic words 
quoted, would be a help to the stud}' of the work, 

T. C b PlNCHES, 


TIIE B A Fl VLUXIA X E X.FE I > ITION U F T l [ E L T N1 V EUS ITY k' F 
Pe ss d tlvaxiA. Scries D: Rcsearehes and Treatises. 
VoL V, Fasciculus I : The Earliest Version of the 
Babylonian Deluge-story. and The Temple Library 
of Nippur, By TL V, HilfrechT. pp. _v, do, and 
2 plates. Philadelphia: published hy ihe University 
oF Pennsylvania. 1910. 

Deb _nece Fund zth Sintflutoeschtchte auk deu 
Telmfelbibllothek yon Nippur. Von H. V* 
HlLFHECTRT + Mit 6 AbbiMungeu. pp, G4 and 
2 plates. Leipzig r H, C. HinricVscfie EiuJihapd- 
Umg t 1910 , 

The importance for Biblical history of the Babylonian 
story of the Flood accounts, doubtless, for the great 
amount of interest that has been aroused by these publica¬ 
tions, though not for the Severe criticism to which the 
firat has been subjected As the title indicates, this new 
fragment comes from the Temple Library of Nippur, 
which is identified with the Galneh of the lOtli chapter of 
Genesis. This, according to the Biblical record and the 
tablets of Babylonia and Assyria, was one of the oldest 
cities of Babylonia, and anything coming from the site, if 
written in archaic script, would naturally have authority 
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H3 being either an original or a copy of the oldest possible 
period, Whatever be the date of the fragment, it is 
probably a copy of an earlier original, but how it compares 
in the matter of antiquity with the other versions known 
must be left to future research to determine. 

The fragment which forms the subject of these two 
modest publications is .small, measuring only 2J by 2^ 
inches. The obverse is entirely broken away, except for 
the ends of tliree linen visible on the right-hand edge. 
The text preserved consists, therefore, of the remains of 
fourteen lines of the right-hand column of tin- reverse, 
aud where it first becomes legible the Creator seems to he 
speaking, H- announces that he will ktoseii [the confines 
of heaven and earth, and make a deluge], which shall 
sweep away all men together ; but the Chaldean Noah is 
to [seek Jif> before the deluge coraeth forth, for [over all 
tilings], as many as there were, he was going to bring 
overthrow, destruction and annihilation. The person 
spoken to is directed to build n great ship, the dimensions 
of which were given, though they are unfortunately broken 
away on the fragment. It was to Ik? “a house-boat ”, 
carrying what lmd been saved of life, and was to he 
Covered with a strong deck. Into it were to be taken the 
beasts of the field, the birds of heaven, [and the creeping 
things, two of everything], instead of a number, according 
to the author a restoration of this line. The patriarch’s 
family is then referred to, and at this point the text 
unfortunately breaks ott 

I here is no doubt that wc ha ve hero an exceedingly 
interesting and important addition to our knowledge nf 
the Babylonian deluge-legend, in this case with noteworthy 
variations, bringing it apparently more into accord with 
the Biblical version. It would take up too much space 
hens, however, to make all the comparisons with the 
account in Genesis which Professor Hilprecht suggests, 
but the “loosening of the bonds”, etc., is compared with 
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the loosening of the fountains of the great deep in 
Gen. vii, 11 ; Git' sweeping away of all men linds its 
parallel in Gen. vi, 11, where the destruction of all men 
along with the earth is referred to. The destruction and 
annihilation of ail tilings is compared with the destruction 
of all ilesh in Gen. vi, 17. It iti to be remarked that in the 
directions to take the living things into the ark the birds 
of heaven are referred to ns in Gen, vi, 20, etc. it his is 
absent in George Smith’s Nine veil version). The description 
of the vessel as a m<i-gurtfWrru m , which the author trsns- 
Iates as 1 ' house-boat JJ , is noteworthy. It apparently refers. 
as lie explains, to its being covered In (as the Nineveh 
version has it), “like the abyss." by the crust of the 
earth-domed, seemingly, a* the second Daily Tdc$nq>h 
fra mi lent implies. “ lik,* the vault t>£ heaven. 

Naturally, in such a small fragment, there is much that 
is doubtful, but all on prejudiced readers will probably 
admit that Professor Hiiprccht bus done his best with the 
meagre amount of material at his disposal. Whether the 
Hue containing the characters hu-urn. mi ni is to lie 
translated and completed “ [two of every thing] instead of 
u number", and the translation of the corresponding phrase 
in Hebrew TITS’?. is to be modified in accordance there¬ 
with, as lie contends, may be left to future discoveries to 

settle_in any cose, it is worthy of careful consideration, 

and may be substantially correct. 

Concerning the date of the fragment, there has tieen 
much discussion, as it has been contended in America that 
it belongs to the Kaante period (1700-1300 RC-). This, 
however, would seem to be against the indications of the 
explorers, as it came, according to the statements published 
by Professor Hilprecht, from “Tablet Hill", a part of the 
ruins of Nitter which, among the 2200 fragments or there- 
a bouts found there, has produced none of a later date 
than Rim-Sin, the contemporary of Hammurabi and king 
of bursa. This statement, which is supported by the 
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evidence of Dr. J. F. Peters, the first explorer of the .site 
since the days of Laynnl, and the first leader uml director 
"f the American explorations on the site, would seem to 
lie conclusive, and in that case would overrule any 
pakuogrnphic indications that the fragment liclnnged to 
a lower date. When tny attention was called to the mutter 
i was inclined for the later (early KosHte) period, hut 
1 rankly stated that I hail not hod nu opportunity of 
examining many tablets of that period at first hand. 
Moreover, it may be argued that no hard and fast line 
with regard to the date of the script can tie drawn. 
I therefore refrain From further committing myself in the 
matter. Professor Hilprecht's estimate of the date of the 
Iragiiu-nt is probably conact and in any ease, lie. having 
seen the tablets of the site whore it was found, both those 
of the Kassile and the earlier periods, has hud hotter 
opportunities of- estimating the date of the fragment than 
I have. 

A great many interesting questions are touched upon 
by the author of this imp., srtant contribution to the Jit.-rn.- 
ture of the Flood, among them being the chronology of 
thfi second portion of the Dynasty of Inin, the order of 
whose rulers he gives as follows:— 

I. rOCTN-lB, Bur*Sin II, Tterepi-sn, Uru-iinitti, Sin- 
iqisain. Enlil-lmni, Zambia, Sin (N&nnar D-tiliu, ......... 

Sin-magir, and Damiq-Ui-eu. 

riic tablets containing these names, the author says, 
show a mingling of the older and younger forms of writing, 
the scribes of Iter-pi-ia and Eulil-1 mni preferring the older, 
and those of Zambia and Datniq-jli.su the later forms of 
tin- Babylonian characters. 

An interesting point for the present writer is Professor 
Hilprecht’s note upon the name of Ittr-pi-4*. According 
to him, the character represented by p£ is that quoted in 
the Journal of this Society for lDllp, p. ] 155. This 
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confirms my reading h h£ Pf- .it - Hi-Di.i/jan in tliti- Anihtritt 
Tahli'f*. vol, i, pp. xv, xri, 52, n-l, etc,, the first component 
of which is expressed by the sign in question. 

Both works are worthy uf the reputation of the author, 
to whom American Assyriology is greatly indebted, 

T. G. PlJfL'HES. 


L.l DECOtrYERTE PE la Loi SOUS LE Roi JosiAS, Une 

Ijsterphetatiov KnvmENNE lt’nN Texte BmuguE. 
Par Edouard NAVTLLE. Membra de I'XuaLlfc Lit. Eltrait 
dts Memoir#® tie I’Amdemic des Inscriptions et Belles 
Litres, Tome XXXV, 2 ° Fartie. Paris : Libmiric 
KJineksitak. M pccccx. 

Many years ago I suggested that the single language of 
the world as known to tho Hebrews, abolished by the 
Creator on tho occasion of the building of the Tower of 
Babel, was the Assy rn-Babylonian lingua franca, which, 
as the Tel el A mam a tablets prove, was used from the 
Babylonian plain to the Mediterranean, and also, it. would 
seem, in Persia and Elam. Professor Saves, in the 
EjqxvUonj Time*, has gone farther than this, and shows 
that in the second chapter of the Book of Genesis a number 
nf the verses are simply reproductions of a Babylonian 
original text. Pn tfesror Navi lie, however, in the opnscfllum 
before ns, makes n, good attempt to prove that the whole 
of the Pentateuch was written in cuneiform, and that 
Deuteronomy, hidden in the foundations of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, was lost and forgotten until the time of 
JosinU, when it was discovered by the High Priest Hilkiali. 
Being unable to understand the script in which it was 
written, lie handed it to Shaplum the scribe, whom Naville 
supposes to have been leaned in that script. The result 
of this was that the king regarded it as being of such 
importance that it was rend before the people, and 
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restored to its place in the sacred canon The Egyptians 
were accustomed to inscribe chapters of the Book of the 
Dead on stone, which were sometimes hidden under n 
divine statue, and the writing is described ilh having been 
of a special and mysterious nature. It was, moreover, the 
custom of the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians to place 
records in tile foundations of their great buildings, and 
to this custom we are indebted for a not inconsiderable 
amount of the Assyro-Babylonian literature which has 
come down to ns. The placing of the book in the 
foundations, however, was really due to the influence 
over the Hebrews of the Egyptian custom referred to, 
of which Professor Naville gives numerous interesting 
examples. 

I lie great literary nmn of Lhe Hebrews was Solomon, 
who had dose relations wiih Hiram of Tyre. It was 
probably owing to this great king tliat the Phoenician 
script replaced the complicated cuneiform among the 
Hebrews, and afterwards penetrated to the other nations 
of Western Asia, being used even in Babylonia and Assyria, 
tbe strongholds of the wedge-written records, though to 
a rather limited extent. 

Such is the theme of Professor Xav ilk's interesting 
paper, which is worked oat in detail, and contains many 
noteworthy arguments. Naturally it Jacks the advantage 
of absolute proof, but this is a defect from which all 
theories, even the most probable, suffer. Should it turn 
out to b# correct, however, the higher critics will have to 
reconsider their position, and all conceptions concerning 
the earlier books of the Old Testament will probably need 
modificAtiqrau 

Naturally such a book as the Book of Deuteronomy 
would have been written on skin or some similar flexible 
substance, and special precautions must have Ijeen taken 
to preserve it against decay. Clay tablets, however are 
nut altogether excluded, though necessarily bulky; indeed 
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they -would need tjuite a considerable rcccs* for their 
accommodation. 

Professor Nuiillo may bo eongratuluted on having 
brought forward a most attractive theory for all except 
the higher critics, and it is to bo hoped that lie may he 
rtble to elaborate it. 


T. G. Pinches. 
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R^nVUppu, Kdadi B*K 140,4S7-P- 

Hesrutg-Jir Ln&ci'i|.lion A p HI. 

Busnagar itucriptione, tty to on the 
twe F 81 IX 

BeytilLim i E f A. B., Bfiliiir-uamu 
X?EKrrlj >t,irinof | \ eeqq. 

Rh&Kisbhadnt, king* HI | 17, 

BJj:L^.LV4Lt. r translation ui the term, 

m. 

Blii£a 1 rata doctrine, R3S srorjq. 

Bhuguvata NiPtluiflp 94 * M,ilui- 
bhttktiHp 97 . 

BhUgnvat* hyntcm^ of In mm ft t km, 
87 Beqq. 

RI Nik Lt-maln-p gloanmi,™!, MT-lGfi. 

Oil tMUKK m p R fj rp VisudfiVA of 
tMidni IV T lit, 98 , K 3 H, 

Bh.L-kmu, and Hindu Uuitliemflticii, 
753-7, 

BW^ Snmhita in the Bower MR . 
830-4, 


Btilsmn, Malii blink ta, 102 . 

Bftu with the accusative | 5 fl. 

R ir.hi.vjk. Sin^li support* HEmJniflm p 
1164. 

Bit-Yakiii, Hen tmebnrib'R ennjptii^u 
against, 388. 

Burden, C. O,. ludanpsi&n 
Alphabets, 164. 

- Kevbefj Buddhist hint in 

Buirnii + 474. 

- Note on the Inscription* of 

the M> iuod l T'a^oda, 797 -81A 
Blott* E. A, H. F The Tomb of 
John MndenLiilLp 49A 
Bfll t’lifimiirUijii, Mysore ruler, 4,Ui, 
Bower MSt F The Bhsda Barilhita 
In, S30-3. 

Hnlbrnn* aLuhabhfikiLn^ t'kH, 
BmhiMgLipUi and Rindu Knatho- 
raaties, 7 &S =^eqq. 

Bj-abmiiurp the ancient Fo- 3 o-hih- 
mo -1 m-I d,. 4Hfc 

Bruit mi mb of Malabar. G2j-^tti : 
Tillage nyMtaiu, 327 eoq. : customs 

UEtii olL^rvanccstp 632; thair 

literature^ 034. 

Boddbinm. sts influence on Yednntic 
illusion, 129. 

BwJdhbftu Introduced into Tibet 

121 ?. 

Buddhist notea: YodJlntit jmd 
Enddlsb-tti, 121) Reqq P - the 'VPivu 
Points Ip of Moiiadeva nm\ the 
K.ittiiiivutbn, 413-23, 

Buddbisti irevl&cd} era sn Burma, 
474-8, 

B^tma Sooielv, 172 . 

Burm^^e (roeiH^t} Buddlikt Om. 
474-8. 

G 

Cuitanya doctrines of, 1168. 

Ci'ik rzi^ Sj'ikti Ceremony, 1166. 

Candndiikiiu r Bclovutl of the Aiinr- 
able. 282; parallels!«legend, 443. 
Cod I, found er of Caidyu ktn^, 11. 
/Clmg -4 j«>- ri Monastery k 

1213; umit omioal eburt- frum r 
1215-43 1 fuonded 1640-SQp 1216. 
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Ckiunnfiijm Mysore ruler, 435, 
Cban-chn country „ 11 £>fl - posad bly 

Sarjti, lit, 

CbnnmLtoiimbn. q Ugcq o£ Sdmil- 
aekliartL, 149. 

Ck'apo-hodo nnd Ka-p'l-li, 1137- 
1203 ■ ns capital of Contml 
India, ll&S ; situation, 1I8H-92, 
1302. 

Chhjqwi. llb'A-3, 

Qisu-cb'inir, GhioAtt emperor, B9; 

edict Ctf i sm* Ail seqq. 

Chines# imperial edict of 1308 in 
the origin elim! trujisiiLigratEons 

of the UTtLud La juob of litet, 

m 

CbintM? riddles on juicient Indian 
toponymy* Uti7-12ll& 
fMriatv cities of Aneliiaio and 
Jllubri, mO-43. 

L'iirakcui. Beloved of the Adorable, 

m- 

CoLton- growing in Assyrian in- 
wription, M 

D 

Dato* another name tor the fiandi, 

mi. 

Lh ik Lin j«L Lli I n on. I-r i-ry F 1172, 

1174-n, 

Dalai Ldran'H -rial run'I thu Tibeto- 
Mongolbin diameters, 1205-14- 

I ttl Ml lI.1 I I H 1(4 L I r 2D3. 

Dhriiva hi VetlicffllenfLir, 4ffl jaeqq. 
Dbrq^i Bakrt cd of the Adorable, 
280, 

Dhvamkiirikn^ who fg dir: author! 
1G4, 

I>i f-Ui, 25. 

Diwiln of Abu DttlibiU nhCmnahi* 

lUlT-tft- 

IJragon'inyth, isn. 

Dratipadip Bdoved of the Adorabte f 

mu. 

Dri'ixrri of OftO hundred sunis and 
tt,c sibyl, 60^23, 

D} arafcies oe Bengal and Nepal p 

im 


E 

Eighteen points of fJwtrinil differ- 
encft 1 ! between the Tchgalnis and 
l-ht Yfldngilftfri of the Y^i^Lfi- 
dvuita VdiHnnvm school, 1103-12. 

Elephant statues at Delhi, 43 Hp. 

Ejjot. Sir C. N, E. r Hindu ism in 
Assam, UftHM. 

E|yyri|>pa P inscription of* 434, 

F 

FakUr-tld - L>in, Muhammad. joint 
founder of the Khargird Ma¬ 
dras*, 134fl 

F oi^hjina* Biifiar-nanoa descrip 
tao» p Ul fieqq r 

FaBJEMSL, F., Udo Inscription du 
Yunnan (Misainn d h 01km&) 
tmdoite par M, ChaYumcB p 

1069-II02, 

Fixchiwsh lived in Tu.ip 1116 ; in 
villages of Paa, 1117: fled to 
Tnbaristan, 1117; tomb, 1119-20. 

Five points of Mnliiifitiva anrl tho 
BjathiviiEthn, 413-23. 

Fi-Kirr, il. F.. Btsmigar Inscription 
A* 14J t 

- -Not** i mi KcipauLtli 'Edict, I4fj. 

- Muhi»lukmanfLallL acid Muhish- 

matTr 4±v-lT 

—_ Kerised Buddhist Era in 
Donna, 470. 

— Mesnagar Inscription, &3iM7r 

- Sak* Em. K1S-24. 

- Hathi^jUnjplia Inscription* 

824-S- 

-- Thfl Last Wort Is of A.4oha, 

1300 9. 

- YaMs-in the Kugana, 1313 3 7 

Forty -two Beloved of t.be Adorable* 
200 Kqq* 

Foma, W„ Austin of Bordeaux, 

m, 

FlL lvckt, A. Hr, Note Oil Fo-le- 
bihmEJ-pii-3o and Su-fn-la-iin 
chu m En, 48th 

- DoLii Lunuk's Seal EU]d Lbu 

Tibeto - Mongolian Cbnnictei^, 
12H5-I4, 
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Cr 

fiadndlmr Smjjli, patron of 

Haktism. Uli2 ; oppressed 

Hinduiktrt, 117*. 

fpuUiLEHTg version of Ali BiilEaji com¬ 
pared with Arabia Bodleian Mi r 
3*7 32, 

GttngftVfiip country, 434. 

(jlangufl termed Ka-p K i -li 1 ty Chinese, 
11KP. 

<hfcnsdm Eetovnl of the Adonic, 
£?1. 

(L<ihrrtK h M t , Puriilleh to the 
legends of OihdrnliiLsn r 4-kH f 

- Thfi Sibyl nod the Dream 

of One Hundred Buna* G09-23. 

Cr&Eld&pida, influenced by End- 
ilhsHcu. r-w. 

i iiuuLi&i'HurJakiirLkaB, Buddhist cha¬ 
racter, 134. 

Guuhiu Shad mu^uo nt Meshed, 
J im. 

f Jenillve - iircusati yo construct! o n 
la MErathI T -181. 

(Jeiu.ni, Col U. E., Chinese Riddlee 
on Ancient Indian Toponymy, 
1187-1203. 

Ghaghni Biter, 1189; identified, 
vith Slum-lie^, 1191, 

Gleanings from thu Blmkte-mabi, 

H7-!U9 r i3G9-m 

(lm-T7r»ALA±LVji f A, f The Arthn, 
Ftoiiaika of rilini Lubarfrya, 

- The AsUdnaar- Bhodas, or the 

Eighteen Points of Doctrinal 
Djffeneuets tataran the Tehga. 
(ids nod VmkgaLaH of eke 

VLREFrtiUlvaitjL VdfKytva SekotiL, 

1103-12, 

-Sfrlrijjutli Furivrdi, ifrlti-T, 

Gfnok A Ntretiomy received hy 
U indue, a,jj + 9h\ By 3 . 

Itiiierson, lx r A. p f^enning* from 
the Btmk Ut-miLla, S--U Hi 

■ Translation of tlfe term 
,p RFuL^iivirt \ lag, 

- Modem Indo * Arjikn FotiLo 

linparutlTe, 102, 


, ti0]OAON T fi A.. Vitsodnva of 

Plain! IV. fji t 0®. 171. 

—— Artlm- FoAcakih, lo trod notion* 
m i Text, 59 a. 

—— Ahhioamft.gupttt in Modern 

Kashmir. 1334-8. 

Gupta-YnJjihhl era supplants Siika. 
324. 

H 

Hu Dnrwesh F 115. 

HanmuiLt, Beloved of the Adorable, 
27L 

al-Hdrith h. ELdii'j al-Malrxumi, 
p»t* 1017. 

HjmvullabliEUi, the forty^two, 269- 
306. 

Hathiguniplui inremptfon* 324-8. 
Hatf e , Sen nftoherib’B cam j*D.ign 
against, 38ft. 

FUUnkku revolt 1 ? against: Bomio- 
eherib t 389-91 ; apparently 
Cilicia, 391. 

Hi mlu mntJmniiktiite, couree of, 
749-39. 

Hinduism in Assam, 1153-39. 
Hire-Bcltadfl-CliBnmmJtt, 435. 
Huejlnms* A. E, K, The Rhrdn 
Saiuhltnin the Bower MS.*830-3. 

- The L nk.nown Im-ng nrrg <*§. of 

' Eastern Turkman, 834-H,'1283- 

Hi i tkhcii* E r| Second Note on 

RupnMh Edict, 142. 

- Third Note on the ItQpuutb 

Edict, 1308-11. 

1 

Ihn fc Abd Kabbilii* editor of 
f*™fs Jiistmctitma te the 
Kfidi, 307 KBttq. 

Ihn aE-Knlhx, Leh account of Aha 

Ihdilwil, Hril, 

Ihn Hajtr h 782. 

rim Khaldun, ettiter of Omu-'s In. 

stniotlnns to the KidJJ, 307 ^ 14 . 
Pm Kotaiboli, editor of Oibii^h 
iiint rin;Linns to LheKmli a 30| Sft A q, ; 

translation of hi H tnat, 311, 
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Ibn QiiJ* poet, Hill. 

Dm Zabr, 783. 

lhtiVhbn b. Aft ham* lfi", 

JILubrij, 133ft seqq. ; th« ajunt a* 

Olyiubros, 1342. 

IHubra, of govurnor of 

30U-I. 

IllJ imi gwOTloghift aiidt sAtfOttology + 

1 -oft. 

Indian toponymy. Chines riddles 
tin, 1187- 

IiiriunEziijirk ftl| iTmlwtri- 1G4. 

3^1-U'i; dnptururl by Sen- 
uauhviib, 

Tu?HTipLjQB at Itfpur, 13! I. 

lu-Mzri ^ it ic^ci rih Ynnnan (StissioTi 

d'OllnmeU iil77 1HJ®, 

Inscriptions. BoanJigliJ A+ l4l ■ 
newly dkeoverad cylinder of 
SesnwdiBtfb, 387-411; Nnndi- 
gtmdm ml a-d. k 431 j Knpjie- 
\iii]u 4 432. : of ^ripurOdhA 

_\! lu Lam.-a. 434; of K^ymppa. 
434; Mjmai S Pagoda* for! bfir n Qtv 
on, 787-812; two at Bt-snagar, 
H 18-17 : Bif! a mi + SIB ; Besigiulk, 
818 ■ Huthlguinptui. K24. 

ItkViNjL, W 1± Au-tin of Bordeaux, 
1343-5, 

1 bR fjii r i us^riptioa, I :i l L 

I Mbs . town of Vaiiiiv/tHi. 430* nm. 
in Slypnnn 431 ; received AftWis 
ln=Ft edict, 431. 

Jfp, peon linritsey iu the use of F 
1317-aL 

J 

Jacobi, H. p Antiquity of Yedic 
Culture. 45d. 

Jjih m r editor of Ottuw’s Instructions 
to the Kniti. an? iwqq. 

Jam bn vat, Beloved of the Adorably 
272. 

-111 nu k ll. MaMbbolda, 102. 

.frdiiyn, Beloved of tbo Adorabk, 
270. 

JanaH SIa*;jLd at Osh, 113. 

J&jadbwnj Singb T Abom klog T 

1171 ; and Hbidulttn, 1171- 

jsas l 1910. 


Je-Lm Tibetan minister, 1232 : 
mtrodueed pig-tail into Tibet, 
1253 ; known in Qliiui as Hai- 
lieb. 1253 

Jtnk'jii Uimpb ut LlnEw. <15t 

K 

K5jIi + the office of, in 4lAwarfUV 
treaty 7 ^t! ; jnrualictdiJri 

in Egypt, 701. 

Kblatri-Xiiiliri fortres-, 1151 z 
in.si'Hption of Arghun at* U51. 

Kulsndu of C^mdnnyivu ti,, J 2tM. 

Kaliyujra era, ^23- 

Kfl.mRkhy.ft, temple h if „ 11113-5. 

Kumnlik Ban mcna^Lc rv. l]8b 

KanfnkTij, Beloved of the Adorable, 
270. 

KArumtl vocabulary, Eugli»li- 
lvikuniiri. ^U-7^iL 

Kmvd-badam, J dependency of 
Khujetui, 115. 

Kniiihbku, 1315. 

Kapiln* SluluLlihaktiv lut 

KiL-pi-Ii t identified a* Kauri Ala, 
J IHjI : Chinan nunc for Gtn^t!, 
Ilf® j earliest mention oC tWT% 
must mrlUi OllpU empLrc, 1 !9$. 

Kn.p l i-ii River, * tenuapplied 
bo l!sc daegtt, I lfM>. 

Kart avi rva, migned ut 3Jah»b nmt\ r 
442. 

Kii^n tnwjubjp, 116. 

Kn *>i be» Itnd X nAubl -gnlLtan-*-, 
SBimacliDriV* OEmspuigu agnsaRt. 
38^, 

Ka^i lin &4 gencalcgy + 24. 

KutMvAtthn and the Five FdMa 
oi MjiliiiLlrvu, 413-23, 

Kay Kbafirav of the Kayfrm 

dyiiahty, 1114. 

Kiiva, tk R. ? So arm of Hindu 
Matbfixnatfrsv 74ft-4Sft. 

Ki:rm r A. B- + B7 jh wkli tbe -Aceofta» 
Live. Ml. 

- AnLiqu.Ity of Tediq Culture, 

JM 

-Apus Lain ha SI unlru Brubnuinu, 

n r B. 4 . 
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Kj2rro t A. B. h linimimitscaE Nniesi 
PcrNutinf Pmuimn*. 

— Paouliarftiea m the Uflr aUfl 

I 3 I 7 - 2 J, 

/ AnchalifHiH in the: Eiimiiviinn. 

/ iasi-ii, 

Kfikayart, 24 , 

KijljiEli Kitjiw of Iktrki Odd E&ilcar 

^ I ID, 437 . 

KMmrfili, tf>s 

Khit ^brd, thu Mtidnisfl u t, IJ4fl * 
^ ftto ° r erection, lm > 'idfintl- 

ticutroii of found ftns, ] UO. 
KhnjnjipJ. 

.biatorical n Dt « on. 
iiJfMr* i stricktii bv ttie 
HonguR U 3 |. 

KhwiijB Rttlii, thritio Hear MttibeH. 

H-fU-fl. 

Kirda. |Wint«rt)f IUubri, 1:130. 

Kinjji. gnverDor of lllobru, revolts 
•gainst SemijLcbcrilj, 3SU-01 . 
stain, 3 WM. 

Kitib af-Aglnf, 1017. 

KiwMn-nd-Din, architect of Gaukat 

r “™“ at JRihcsi, 1150 . 

Koch M ngn ^ jn trom nf Hinduism. 

JIH, 

KfllAn CJaogm 434 

r ; * Biwa n « f aj>q 
-. _ | WiJ ^-SnnwJj h \ ip (7. oy_ 

K n>TNUgVdc 6tKuj, etlirr bv. 1552 : 

date of edict, 

Kta]I 4 Ratlin, 1334. 

Kri-sh^fiiin BkltuMry^ Kakri*t 
tfraJvumni, 1 IR 3 . 

KlitJibL^ in Vftii 0 otlmiduv 403-5. 

KmUl, Bdnved , jf t[l0 Arlomblo! 

Kdjj]HrliaJd inBcrifltfon, .430. j 

K ^ at " 1 ;- dil,n '^y of new Kfticr 
VdHi^kjk, inij,i<7. 


1 * ' Tfkct Construction of 

fentovo-AcddS^va it. -Mnriub,. 

Ul^ rtimtomical duwt ifaonvdwd 
at, ii,| 5 -W| Anoirnt historical 
edict, at, m$-$± 

Lc-kon, Tilwtao minister, las#, 
Jg Ci PljEi|u villi' Edict ti. 

Lunar »<», l&t of, iHx 

M 


La,,laS «f Tibet, ChW 

Imperial Hicr of l W Ail , ^ 

origin end I rarnani^rntion, (n 
• e lunJ Fitr-rikrrljv 7ii. 


M.^no^Li., [). K, “AJi Buie, ailf) 

^7.,™^" ill -VraI)iu 
from u Bodlefon M$ mt ^7 so 

A ” M “ tidier 

A«non»l tfendkrii 3M4SL, 8 $ 0 -ft. 

M.Mibab Ifeb, npostln of Vaish- 
imviain in .-Wnm, II 70 L 

“ysts?** «>•* 

Ai^,|,va t the TivoPoint,^ l]lt . 
Knitlui vat till], 4|3-;i3• tenets of. 

Alah^ghilaj. origin, 413 - 
sdiiab, 414 . P 

-MLLF i i,Umm ( ,[ n ] (l wnm pIy i t l cnt UieJ 
I 1 ' A . ■ 4 “ r ’ ■'■■ , J<r- S lo'v.te .1 

uortlnr- 1 and of Middle 

I ouEktry. 417 . 

ilaJi^liAiijaa^Lt and MaJiishmati 
^ 47f by MaJ.ndeva, 

iJahHbmati, MahisKa- 

"Utnijala, 141 i mentioned by 
| 1 | j || ii 441 ; tnvritic*o»( f a 

iJatibbaratA, 441 ; mention,si f„ 
f^u-am^ m idemitv with 

2 numtiu- 
" ltil “"bfislnrar dbp^vcl, 443 : 
tdent jfltfj iL s MfinfHaitii. 44 ,; 
Mairr^a, JWw«l of the Adorabls, 

X ^^'* W^nm^ rjf 

\ai*hiittva (iosaina, ] 173, 

iiaJW.tbeBral^taat^aas^, ' 

uUn-e system, 027 . 

7 ’ to ^ ■ rini! 

f bosr Littr 44 turv r 0.11 
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.Mitrulhiti ii, falftfld-¥llli*ge in iho 
XlUrbotla idea tiffed ilh jMiiliLhh- 
iruiti, H~t. 

Munii, MuMUttktfi, jni. 

Mftrdlbl, ueusd rncti on of genEfcii-B. 

fteu ii^Lci vs, 4 >] r 

Mar^tiTnJLiL, 111 , 

M.^OLHiirni, D. H., Ohmu-'rl In 
Utrneaortfl to the Km&, 307 - 30 , 
AUtfaunfcttar Hjurce 1 of HLndn T 
719kS& 

Maury* em. «23 seqq. 

Al&wrurdi, editor of Odwi Hi. 
Struofiim# to the KSfJI, 307 jh qq. j 

on the office of Kadi* 7^3 *eqq, 
Misx Midler Mumoml SmnhkHt? 

im, m & t 

HAyA-dootHmi not Yfidie, J 3 i 5 
BuiliHijan in disguise, 13 J r 
Muygunn*}, IvrriUKM slivudon of 
Mysore, 43 l r 

Xazhhuaj** B. a t Vk-iudeva 
raeini iv H iii v 9 s, 17 a 

Mermtah bid nd ilei , Sunn n> ■ I nr] 1 **«, 
caimpfti^n ugAiciht, m 
Mesthai, legendary hfelrary, |J 3 t|; 
mosque of Amir Fii'ik Amkltid- 

fhi^ltth, II3iH 1 km rial-]>thce of 
Hnrun -ar-ttaalijd, Llfrl v of Im&m 
f^ia* 1130 ? vinittsi by djivijCj 
UA1 ; hcautiflod by SftfEm 
*I> lUL^ty, 1332; grout ihrjae 
■fbdcriliecL 1132-43; (in^ur 

Hlui-I J ];H> I 

MifrJti ahull, ihi_ torn fp of, J0.r 
Mill*. L, A luma Vuiryn from 
ViLAuaXXm i 13, witlilE^ iVhJaivf 
unal ^njftkritTnmaWiOEifl 57 6 * 
tt-JE o 7 . 

Miiuiaiiuin gcd% 4o7. 

Alfhinurin wt, 1100-70; rebellion, 

lira 

Afog^fiJIpHf,ta r js missions, 425 sq 4 , 
Mu iwiya tlaiiph and Abu DuMmi, 

1030*2, 

Mulmerad, editor o f Oner's hi - 
rtmotEQoa to the Kuril. 307 fifiqq, 
Muehukumi^ reputed: founder of 

Mliifehmatl, (42. 


MdEiIlti. near Meshed T II02; in. 

f^Hpjtian ftt, 115-1. 

Myjttudi inscription as evidence of 
BmitUdst 4 m i-lm-isrtl in Humm, 
474441 J. 

+ %fi zeds JMigodft, inscriptions of, 

7 iP 7 - SI 2 ; Bnrn«« lest. 737 . 

My intfidm pagoda in&criptW , Hi7. 
Mymirrt Ofe vilb^D existed in icnth 
pentury, 1.13 ■ an appdktimi nf 
Territory not earlier (hun tlk 
imK 437- origin of nome T 
438 - 4 U. 

N 

Njl tihsntiu, I it#' 

Xubhfc'slijit of ua^iiclubR murks oft 
fueL nf Itama, -HS yoqq. 

Xn-f o- ti A-lo- iiu -hL i\ ei ubiitj ir. throne 
Of SJlmljEyjt, 11ST. 

Nohupa-mt, founder of 93akft Cm, 
S 20 s 4 Ji ert hrou u g &L| P 
Knnibatiris, ; stmotar^ of tMr 
C 4 i-tu H 132 * 1 ; cu^tomii and ob- 
- 11 1 - 1 * ■ - r - : - ; Hi-,:- lijfruTur. 
f^ 4 - 

Xiimli^Tindo in^urljition, n ](r23 
433. 

XlIo 11 ? n i t hyn - Ve.iJ ,« S 7 t -.si ty ii6 , 

Jo7 r oeutntrerced, hTrt, 

Xtirodjir ilnhibhakla. [W. 

X/Lmyana \ 'm ri vru l. |. r ^[- 7 . 
NRV.initokdL. VL-*j« j. 

NlkryCsstn^li^ ( 13 . 

XiDeVuk dtfcriTped in newly dla, 

coven ■' i i ewcHj itimi, :W 4 L l - 

rutbufll: by Summuherib, 1 |] . 
-iioeF, 4J 0. 

XiHf.hit- Uw BtnTgovauip !fi, 

XoTK:^ or Ihh-iHs— 

'AIhJii'I - Hdqtarlir, Mifwliio-j, 
C-atalognn ^if the JrVrtiuin usd 
Arubi-u MSS. .of the CPrkntiij 
^rtlilac! Library uf KunMportr 

Perhiitn 1'oeiH, ■joy. 

EeckC]-. Q r fj.. I>er IbLuq, 95$. 
Beriky, JL a Tlieodoi" Beuley 
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Blocbet. K-, Introcliinrinn h 
l r HisEnire de* Mongols da 
FMI AIIjilH Eii^llil ftJ-IKnTfjtJtf. 
Bode, il.H,, Thti Pali latemlnrE 
ol Bartini, fi^cL 

RfaJIrifitet ter, 1C* Wonfll HjiJ 
Wort Indd n.^i-tohen 

£pnwl*3U + f-H'tj. 

Bray, D. tic S, + BMha [ Iipguigtt r 

ptu i. DCm. 

BruetlLfli]^, Albert, Netcake, 1S& 
Buahidl, S. W. s Deaeri ptian of 
CLLqoh’ Pottery nruj Porvdaifl 

im 

Qietjini, Loone, Annuls didf 
iRfajn, im], |f t L >>fl 
QUjLddp W., Ihah Ylitani-iOtny 
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